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The year 1943 was a year of great 
tragedy for India. Parts of eastern 
India faced the most severe famine 
ever witnessed in the history of the 
country. The loss of human life was 
unaccountabie in the famine where 
nature played havoc on the people 
and the ‘ man" exploited the calamity 
to enrich himself at the cost of starv¬ 
ing miiiions. More iives were iost in 
Bengal only than the number of those 
who fell in the battlefields of the great 
war. 

In 1944 the Government of India 
appointed the Famine Inquiry Com¬ 
mission "to investigate and report 
the causes of the food shortage and 
subsequent epidemics in India, and 
in particular in Bengal, in the year 
1943". The Commission was also to 
make recommendations as to the 
prevention of their recurrence. 

The present work is the result of 
the inquiry conducted by the Com¬ 
mission under the Chairmanship of 
Sir John Woodhead. It is in continu¬ 
ation with the first report entitled 
Report on Bengal and is divided into 
four parts. 

Part I of the report deals with the 
emergency food situation in India as 
a whole and the steps which were 
taken to relieve it. After describing 
in detail the conditions in 1943, the 
report examines the results of the 
Grow More Food campaign; food 
administration during and immidiately 
after the war; statistics of acreage 
and yield of crops and the need for 
imports. This part also deals with the 
short term food policy and immediate 
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IXTBUDUCTION 

This is the second report of the Famine Inquiry €omini88ion 
appointed under Ordinance No. XXVIII of 1944. We shall begin 
by repeating our terms of reference. 

To investigate and report to the Central Government upon 
the causes of the food shortage and subsequent epidemics in India, 
and in particular in Bengal, in the year 1943, and to make recoin- 
mendations as to the prevention of their recurrence, with special 
reference to— 

(o) the possibility of improving the diet of the people and 
the quality and yield of food crops, and 

[b) the possibility of improving the system of administra¬ 
tion in respect of the supply and distribution of food, the provision 
of emergent medical relief and the emergent arrangements for 
the control of epidemics in famine conditions in those areas and in 
those aspects in which the present system may be found to have 
been unsatisfactory. 

Our first report, entitled " Beport on Bengal ” was published 
in May 1945. This was concerned mainly w'ith the history and 
causes of the great famine of 1943, but we dealt also with problems 
of food supply and distiilnitioii in Bengal in the immediate future, 
and with medical relief and the control of epidemics in famine. 
In analysing the causes of the famine w'e had to give considerable 
attention to the all-India food situation and food policy during the 
critical war years, and in the chapter on food administration in 
Bengal in the immediate future we referred freely to administra¬ 
tive methods followed in other provinces, but Bengal itself was 
throughout the main theme of the report. 

2. In the present report, w'hich is divided into four parts, Ave 
have attempted to cover the remaining items in our terms of refer¬ 
ence. Part I is in general concerned with the emergency food 
situation in India as a wdiole and the steps which have been taken 
to relieve it. As a starting point, the position in 1^3—the year 
of the famine—is described in detail. Next, AA'e consider the 
resulfs of the Grow More Food campaign, w'hich was initiated in 
1942. Other chapters in Part I deal with food administration in 
India during the war, statistics of acreage and yield of crops, the 
need for imports, and food administration in Tndia during the 
immediate post-war period. This part of our report relates, in fact, 
to what may be described as short-term food policy and the imm^ 
diate practical measAires which should be taken to avoid any repeti¬ 
tion in the near future of the grave situation from which India 
is now emerging. 

The remaining three parts, which form the bulk of our report, 
are concerned with the tremendous item “ (a) the possibility of 
improving the diet of the people and the quality and yield of food 
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crops,” which, as is at once appareut, is ior practical purposes 
co-exteusive with the whole future development of the country. In 
approaching these far-reaching tjuestious w'e first attempt (Part 11) 
to define the problem in chapters on ‘‘ Population ” and ” Nutri¬ 
tion ’ ’ showing in the latter that the present diet of the bulk of the 
population is deficient in quality and often in quantity, that the 
supply of protective foods is grossly inadequate, and that the econo¬ 
mic condition of the masses is such that they could not afford to 
purchase a good diet even if sufficient supplies of protective foods 
were available. The last chapter in Part 11 deals with food policy 
in its long-term aspects and may be regarded as the key chapter in 
our report. In it we define in broad outline suitable objectives 
of food policy and the measures necessary to attain them. Most of 
the measures are discussed and elaborated in greater detail in later 
chapters of the report. 

Part 111 entitled ” The Improvement of Pood Production and 
Nutrition ” is in general concerned with the possibilities of deve¬ 
loping agricultural production by the application of scienftific 
knowledge and technical resources. We discuss under various heads 
—irrigation, ananure, improved varieties, pests and diseases, agri¬ 
cultural implements and mechanization—methods by w'hich agri- 
(iultural production in general can be increased. A separate 
chapter is devoted to the problems of aniiaial husbaaidi'y including 
milk production. The need for improving the health of the culti¬ 
vator is emphasized, with particular reference to the prevention of 
malaria, which is also of importance in connection with land 
veclamation. The important questions of agricultural research 
and the organization of agricultural departments are ( .ncussed. 
We consider separately at some length the production of various 
supplementary and protective foods, including milk, fish, vegeta- 
blek, fruits, tubers and other high-yielding crops. The last chapter 
of Part III deals with specific measures for improving nutrition, 
apaii; from the general approach to this objective by increasing 
food supplies and raising purchasing power. 


Finally, we attempt to deal, in Part IV, with the thorny pro¬ 
blem of the reorganization of agriculture, to the end that the culti¬ 
vator, the producer of food, may be in a position to make use of 
improved agricultural methods and increase his outturn. The 
questions discussed are the subdivision and fragmentation of hold¬ 
ings, the occupancy-right-holder and the non-occupancy tenant, 
the permanent settlement, agricultural prices, rural credit and 
employment, multi-purpose co-operation, organization of large land¬ 
holders, and rural administration and co-ordination. 

A summary of our conclusions and recommendations forms an 
annexure to the Report. 

3. In our first report, dealing with the famine in Bengal, w'e 
remarked that our responsibilities differed from those of earlier 
Famine Commissions in India in that we had to report, not on 
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famine due to the obvious cause of drought, but on a calamity 
resulting Irom a complicated senes of events for which both natu* 
ral causes and human error were responsible. We had, in fact, a 
more difhcult tash to periorm than tnat undertaken by our prede¬ 
cessors. As regards our second report, we venture to mahe the same 
claim, in iau;ii, when the last inuian h amine Commission reported 
the held to be covered in considering the prevention and relief 
of tamine and the development of food production was a limited 
one, and the Commission, it may be said, had that held to itself, or 
almost to itself. To-day things are different. A great deal of 
knowledge has accumulated, and many of the subjects with which 
we are concerned are normally dealt with by specialists who have 
devoted a lifetime to their study. Further, numerous reports on 
reconstruction and development, which overlap to some extent with 
our report, have been prepared, or are under preparation, by com¬ 
mittees of the Central and Provincial Governments, uou-offioial 
bodies and individual, experts. The position is such that many of 
the questions to which we have devoted a single chapter in our 
report would in themselves almost provide scope for the enquiries 
of a commission. In the circumstances we may perhaps be excused 
for any technical errors which may occur in sections of the report, 
and for our inability to deal adequately with so wide a range of 
subject-matter. 

It is fully apparent that progress in the spheres of commimity 
life with which we are most directly concerned—^nutrition and agri¬ 
culture—and progress in many other spheres are interdependent. 
There are, however, various important questions relevant to the 
main theme of our report which have either not been discussed at 
all, or referred to very briefly. Thus, the illiteracy of the masses is 
a serious obstacle to all forms of progress, including those with 
which we are most directly concerned, and the need for the vigo¬ 
rous development of education in all its aspects is obvious. We 
have not, however, dealt with this question, which has been fully 
considered in the “ Report of the Central Advisory Board of Educa¬ 
tion ” (1943), in any detail. We have made little reference to agri¬ 
cultural marketing and rural transport, both of which were dealt 
with at length by the Royal Commission on Agriculture. As 
regards some of the subjects discussed in our report—the improve¬ 
ment of agricultural economy, for example—we have in general 
attempted to state the problem rather than to solve it, suggesting 
general lines of approach and investigation rather than clear-cut 
schemes for immediate action. 

4. Our main responsibility, as we have conceived it, has been to 
survey the problem as a whole and to define the broad lines of a 
food policy designed to prevent any future threat of famine and 
to improve the diet of the people. In attempting to do this, and 
to view in true perspective the far-reaching measures necessarj for 
the attainment of the objective, we have left many gaps to be 
filled in by others. Much hard work and hard thinking will be 
needed to further the reconstruction and development of the country 
along sound lines. The Commission of which we are members is 
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tlie latest ot lour iudiau Faiuiue Commissious. We hope that it 
will be the last Famine Commission and at the same time the first 
of a series of Food Commissions concerned not with the prevention 
of famine, but with the replacement of hunger and malnutrition 
by plenty. 
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PART I 

Short-term aspects of the food problem 

CHAPTER I.—FOOD SHORTAGES IN INDIA IN 1943 
We have dealt with the food shortage in Bengal in 1943 in 
our report on that province. Our terms of reference include the 
study of the food situation in the same year in other parts of 
India. A review of that situation will make a suitable starting 
point for the present report. While in certain respects ]94-‘l was 
an exceptional year, the supply situation in eenerai during the 
ncAi, lew years is not likely to be veri^ materially different. Hence 
Uii uuuuunt of tne position in 194a will be of value in clarifying 
questions to be discussed in later chapters of this report. We shall 
consider here only cereals, which form the great bulk of the food 
of the population, the most important being rice, wheat, millets, 
barley and maize. It is to be observed that before the war India 
was not delf-anfficient in cereals, a small exportable surplus of 
wheat being offset by largo importn rice. 

Imports and sports of nc« and wheat. 


Five year* ending 
1937-38 (average) 



(In millione of tons), 
exports + 
imports —. 

Bice, Wheat. 

— 1-72 + 0-20 

1938-39 



— 1-26 

+ 0-19 

1939-40 


• • 

— 2-14 

— 002 

1940-41 

• • 

V « 

— 109 

+ 0-12 

1941-42 


, • 

— 0-71 

+ 0-26 

1942-43 

• 

, , 

+ 0-26 

+ 0-03 


On the fall of Burma in the early part of 1942, imports of rice 
ceased. The areas most affected were parts of the provinces of 
Bombay and Madras, and the States of Cochin and Travancore. 

2. Certain provinces in India are net exporters of cereals in 
normal times. They are, the Punjab, the Central Provinces and 
Berar, Sind, Orissa and Asefam: — 

(i) The Punjab is normally a large exporter of cereals. 
These exports consist in the main of wheat but also include rice, 
millets and barley. The wheat crop harvested in 1943 was a 
bumper one and the rice, millet, maize and barley crops were 
good. In 1943 the province had an unusually large exportable 
surplus. 

(ii) The Central Provinces and Berar also normally have an 
exportable surplus. This area had an excellent nee crop in 
1942-43, while the millet crop was slightly above, and the wheat 
crop below, the normal. There was no shortage in this province 
in 1943; it had in fact's considerable exportable surplus of rice. 
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(iii) Sind is another surplus province. In 1942-43 the 
exportable surplus amounted to about 30 per cent of the provincial 
yield of foodgrains. 

(iv) Orissa normally has a surplus of nee and during the 
period, 1st Decemher 1942 to 31st October 1943, exported about 
100,000 tons. This was accomplished in spite of a poor harvest. 
Although the province as a whole had a surplus in 1942-43, there 
was serious distress accompanied by some deaths from starvation 
in the four coastal districts of Balasore, Cuttack, Puri and 
Ganjam. This was due, hrst, to the damage caused by cyclones 
in October and INovember 1942, secondly, to floods in August 1943, 
and finally, to the steep rise in prices during the free trade period 
which had the efiect of placing rice beyond the reach of the poor. 
In our report on Bengal we have described health conditions in 
Orissa during the famine year. 

(v) Assam has an exportable Surplus of rice and imports a 
small quantity of wheat. The volume of the rice siu'plus cannot 
be determined accurately because the exports by country boat are 
not recorded. The rice crop of 1942-43 was a good one and there 
was no shortage in 1943. 

3. The deficit provinces, apart from Bengal, are the North- 
West Frontier Province, Bihar, the United Provinces, Madras and 
Bombay. 

(i) The North-West Frontier Frovince is normally slightly 
in deficit. It imports about 25,000 tonsf of wheat and s5,000 tons 
of rice, and exports approximately 15,000 tons of barley. There 
was no shortage in 1943; this was largely due to a bumper wheat 
crop. 

(ii) Bihar, in normal times, is deficit in rice as well as in 
wheat. During the four years 1937-38 to 1940-41, the average 
annual imports were approximately 200,000 tons of rice and 
71,000 tons of wheat and wheat products. In addition, the Bihar 
Government estimate that 74,000 tons of rice, in the form of 
paddy, were received yearly from Nepal. The following table 
shows the estimated yield of the rice, wheat, maize and Ijarley 
crops in Bihar for the four years ending 1942-43: — 

(’000 tons.) 


Year. 

Rico. 

Wheat. 

Maize. 

Barley. 

1939-40 

.. 3,178 

424 

441 

405 

1940-41 

2,134 

405 

393 

446 

1941-42 

2,747 

485 

456 

445 

1942-43 

3.256 

581 

558 

416 


It will be noticed that the yield of the rice, wheat and maize 
crops in 1942-43 was very good. During the free trade period. 
May to July 1943, prices rose steeply and the Government, in order 
to assist the poorer classes, opened numea-ouR “ poor ” shops at 
which foodgrains were sold at cheap rates. On the abandonment 
of free trade. Government were able to regain control and prices 
fell rapidly. The only supply which Bihar received under the 
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Basic Plan in 1943 was about 20,000 tons of wbeat. Apart from 
the rise in prices, consequent on the introduction of f ee trade, 
the supply position in Bihar during 1943 wa^ not unsatisfactory, 
and in the latter part of the year 50,000 tons of rice were supplied 
to Bengal. 

(iii) The United Provinces, taking all cereals together, nor¬ 
mally has a small deficit of about 50,000 tons. The province is, 
however, heavily deficit in rice, the average imports amounting to 
about 174,000 tons. The production of the main cereals in 
1942-43 was satisfactory. A procurement organization was set up 
in March 1943 and the Provincial Government were able to ensure 
Applies to the urban centres, and in addition, to provide over 
160,000 tons of cereals for deficit provinces and the defence 
services. 

(iv) (a) Madras is normally deficit in rice, wheat, and 
millets. During the four years ending 1940-41 and the five years 
ending 1941-42, the average yearly imports of rice were about 
350,000 tons and 260,000 tons respectively as against an average 
production of approximately 4'7 million tons. The imports came 
chiefly from Burma. During the Same period the average yearly 
imports of wheat from other parts of India were about 65,000 tons, 
as compared with an annual production of only 2,000 tons. The 
recorded net imports of jowar and bajra were small, about 10,000 
tons, but in addition, there were unrecorded imports of ragi and 
other millets from the States of Mysore and Hyderabad into the 
adjoining districts of the province. The shortage in the supply 
position created by the stoppage of imports of rice from Burma in 
the Spring of 1942 was aggravated by two factors. First, Ceylon, 
the States of Travancore and Cochin, and the province of Bombay, 
in normal times, depend largely on imports from Burma and on 
their cessation purchases for export to these areas began to be 
made in the main rice producing areas of Madras. Secondly, 
parts of the Ceded Districts of Bellary, Anantapur and Kurnool 
suffered during 1942 and 1943 from a serious famine consequent on 
the failure of the south-we^ and the north-east monsoons in 1942. 

(6) In May-June 1942 purhases of rice for export led to a 
steep rise in prices and the Provincial Government endeavoured to 
bring the situation under control by allotting export quotas to 
the buying areas, and prohibiting exports from the province except 
under permit. These steps did not, however, prove entirely 
successful and in September 1942 an official purchasing organiza¬ 
tion was set up in the main ^rplus rice areas for the purpose of 
undertaking all buying for export outside the province and for 
the defence services. Later, in February 1943, the work of this 
agency was extended to the purchase of supplies of rice for deficit 
areas in the province. The surplus rice areas are situated in the 
north and south deltas. They are well provided with irrigation 
canals, and in consequence, are protected against crop failures. 
Procurement operations in these areas were very successful and 
enabled the Provincial Government to obtain control of large 
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supplies of rice. During the period December 1942 to October 
1943, more than 700,000 tons of rice were purchased on Govern- 
Hient account. The rice purchased was largely used for meeting 
the needs, as far as posable, of the deficit areas in the province, 
partly for the defence services, and partly for assisting the 
neighbouring provinces and states. 

(c) The rainfall in the three districts of Bellary, Ananta- 
pur, and Kurnool is uncertain and, in the absence of protective 
irrigation works, these areas are very liable to famine. Both the 
north-east and the south-west monsoons of 1942 failed and famine 
conditions prevailed in large areas of these districts during the 
greater part of 1942 and 1943., The population of the affected 
areas was nearly 1-2 millions and it has been estimated that about 
400,000 persons were in receipt of relief during the famine. 
Numerous famine relief works were started and arrangements 
made for the import of foodgrains into the affected areas 
from other parts of the province as well as from outside the 
supply of grain to famine camps. This was necessary as workers 
found it diflicult to buy grain in the markets. Over 20.000 tons 
of millets were supplied to the famine camps. The expenditure 
on relief operations was heavy, amounting to Rs. 2,18,00,000. 
Although there was great distress among the poorer sections of 
the people, the famine did not cause exceptional mortality. 

{d) The supply position in Madras in 1943 was, therefore, 
one of considerable difiiculty. The quantities of foodgrains 
received from other provinces and states under the Basic Plan 
during 1943 were not large, being as follows: — 



Tons. 

Rioe ‘ . 

33,000 

Paddy . 

9,700 

Millets 

72,400 

Wheat and wheat pro¬ 


ducts 

47,600 


The situation was kept under control very largely owing to the 
success of the procurement operations in the surplus rice areas of 
the north and south deltas. Another factor, which also assisted, 
was the existence of reserves in the hands of the cultivators in the 
millet producing and consuming areas. Rainfall is uncertain in 
the “ dry ” areas of the province, and the cultivators in these 
areas are accustomed to keep reserve stocks of millets as an insur¬ 
ance against poor harvests in years of deficit rainfall. The 
existence of these reserves was a factor of some importance in 1943. 
The higher prices then prevailing induced the cultivator to sell 
part of his reserve, and this additional supply was useful not only 
in assisting the famine-stricken areas but also in increasing the 
flow of supplies to markets in other parts of the province. 

(v) {a) Bombay normally is deficit in rice, wheat and 
millets. This is largely due to the demands of the urban areas, 
Bombay city, Sholapur, Ahmedabad, Poona, and other towns! 

J As ayainst these reoeipta Madras supplied 114,000 tons of rioe to Oevlon 
and neighbounng provinces and states. 
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The following table shows the arerage annual imports and produc¬ 
tion of cereals during the five years ending 1941-42 as well as 
production in 1942-43: — 


Avtrage of the five yean ending 1941-42. 



Imports. 

Production. 


(’000 tons). 

(’000 tons). 

Bioe 

296 

766 

Wheat .. .. 

147 

303 

Millets (jowar and 
bajra) .. 

64 

1,796 


496 

2,864 


Yielda during 1942-43. 

(’000 tons). 

928 
216 

and 

1,682 
2,826 

(6) As in the case of Madras, imports of rice came chiefly 
from Burma, and those of wheat from other parts of India. Again, 
as in Madras, the supply position in 1943 was complicated by 
scarcity and famine in certain districts in which, owing to uncer¬ 
tain rainfall and the absence of irrigation, crops are liable to 
periodic failure. On the other hand, the supply position in 
Bombay was eased by the fact that as against a normal deficit of 
about 496,000 tons, the province received during the hharif year 

1942— 43 (December 1942 to November 1943) and tne rahi year, 

1943- 44 (April 1943 to March 1944) a total quantity of 431,000 


tons of foodgrains. 

Tons. 

Bioe and paddy .. .. 84,000 

Wheat . 230,000 

MiUets . 117,000 

431,000 


The supply problems with which the Government of Bombay 
were faced in 1943, were, first, the feeding of Bombay city and 
other industrial areas, and secondly, the provision of supplies to 
certain areas in which scarcity and famine prevailed owing to the 
failure of the crops. 

(c) When prices rose in 1942 the Provincial Government 
began to acquire stocks for distribution in Bombay city. By the 
end of the year the only supplies which were not distributed under 
Government control were about 4,000 maunds (147 tons) of rice 
a day. In December 1942, the conclusion was reached that 
rationing would have to be introduced, in January 1943 prelimi¬ 
nary administrative arrangements were made, and on Ist May 
1943 rationing was introduced in the city. The necessary supplies. 


Rice 

Wheat .. 
Mdleta (jowar 
bajra) .. 
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wheat, millets and rice, were obtained largely from ontside the 
province, and partly from the surplus rice areas of Cdaba and 
Thana. 

[d) In 1942 the activity of the monsoon declined towards 
the end of August and there was practically no rain after the 
middle of September, except for scattered showers in the south of 
the province late in December. The early cessation of the mon¬ 
soon seriously affected the cultivation of rabi crops, particularly 
in the eastern parts of the South Deccan and the Karnatak. These 
areas had experienced scarcity conditions in the previous year 
and the failure of the rabi crops in 1942-43 resulted in a serious 
shortage of food and fodder. The area which suffered most was 
the Bijapur district where famine conditions prevailed from Nov¬ 
ember 1942 to December 1943. There was also scarcity, not 
amounting to famine, in parts of the districts of Dharwar, Bel- 
gaum, Satara, and Sholapur during 1943. The total population 
affected by scarcity and famine was 1,500,000—950,000 in the 
Bijapur district and 550,000 in other districts. 

Great difficulty was experienced in supplying grain to the 
affected areas. This was specially so towards the end of 1942 
and during the early months of 1943 when foodgrains were very 
scarce in Bombay city and only small supplies were received 
from outside the province. The supply position in the Bijapur 
district was particularly acute and it was found necessary first, to 
supply millets at subsidized rates from November 1942, and 
secondly, to ration the whole district from Ist July 1943 on the 
basis of J lb. of cereals per adult per day. These supplies were 
provided in bulk to villages and distributed either by reliable 
local merchants or by village revenue officers under the super¬ 
vision of local non-official committees. In other areas, fair price 
shops were opened for the sale of grain to the poor on the basis of 
one rupee worth of grain per family per week. The usual mea¬ 
sures, including relief works, prescribed by the Famine Code were 
also undertaken. By the end of 1943 agricultural conditions had 
greatly improved and the declarations of famine and scarcity 
were withdrawn. The relief measures undertaken were successful 
in preventing any exceptional mortality. 

(vi) Bengal is normally deficit in rice and wheat. The 
average annual net imports of rice according to the recorded 
statistics for the five years ending 1941-42 were approximatsly 
132,000 tons. In addition, there were unrecorded imports by 
country boat from Assam and from Arakan in Burma; the amount 
of these imports is not known with accuracy. The average annual 
net imports of wheat for the same period were 249,000 tons. The 
imports of rice were chiefly from Burma and those of wheat mainly 
from other parts of India. We have dealt with the supply posi¬ 
tion in Bengal in 1943 in our report on that province. ‘ It will 
suffice to say that the aman rice crop reaped in November and 
December 1942 was a very poor one. 


^ Keport on Bengal* Part I, Chapter III, section C» 
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4. (a) The States of Travancore and Cochin in normal times 
are dependent largely upon imports of rice from overseas, chiefly 
from Burma. The exact amount of these imports is not known 
and various estimates have been made. The State of Travancore 
estimates that on the basis of an average yearly consumption of 
275 lb. of rice for 75 per cent of the population, that is, adults, 
and 68i lb. for the remainder, the annual requirements are 617,000 
tons. The annual production is estimated at 250,000 tons and 
on these figures the deficit becomes 367,000 tons. On the same 
basis annual consumption in Cochin would be about 150,000 tons. 
Production is estimated at about 86,000 tons, thus giving a yearly 
deficit of 64,000 tons. Calculated in this manner, the annual 
deficit for both the States works out at about 430,000 tons. It is, 
however, doubtful whether the pre-war imports were as large as 
this; they were probably less. But whatever the actual figure 
was, it is clear that in these States, the deficit was very large. 

(6) On the loss of imports from Burma the supply position 
in both States became extremely difficult. At first, supplies were 
received from Madras, 95,000 tons of rice being despatched by 
that Province between .July 1942 and January 1943. Later in 
1943, the Basic Plan came into operation and during 1943-44 the 
two States received supplies as follows: — 

Between December 1942 and November 1943 —- 
Bice 141,t00tons. 

Hillete 24,000 tons. 

Between April 1943 and March 1944 — 

Wheat 138,000 tons. 

(c) Both the States took drastic action to conserve and control 
internal supplies. Early in 1943 private trade in rice and paddy 
was prohibited and measures were introduced which gave the 
Governments not only a monopoly of purchase of the surplus paddy 
of all producers, but also required producers to sell the whole of 
their surplus grain to Government at the prescribed price. The 
Travancore Government have gone a step further and every pro- 
flucer, whether he has a surplus or not, is required to sell to 
Government, for general distribution, a prescribed proportion of 
his produce. Further, the distribution of foodgrains was brought 
entirely under Government control and during 1943 rationing was 
introduced throughout the two States, in rural as well as in urban 
areas. In Travancore. in October 1944, the ration for adults was 
roughly 14 oz. of foodgrains, per day, of which about 8 oz. was 
rice, 5 oz. wheat at 1 oz. other grains. In Cochin the ration was 
somewhat smaller, being about 12 oz. of foodgrains per day. As 
in Travancore. this was composed partly of rice, and partly of other 
foodgrains. 

(d) Tapioca is produced in large quantities in both the Srates. 
Its cultivation has been greatly extended during the last three 
years, that is, since the shortage in the rice supply became acute. 
It is cheap and is therefore within reach of the poorer classes who, 
in spite of its inferior nutritive qualities, prefer it to wheal and 
millets. The Governments of the two States recognized the 
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importance of tapioca as a substitute for rice and its export was 
prohibited in 1943. There is no doubt that the presence of this 
alternative food and its increasing supply have been important 
factors in ameliorating the position created by the serious shortage 
in the supply position of rice. 

6. The Deccan States are adjacent to and interspersed with the 
districts of Bijapur, Dharwar, Sholapur and Satara in the Province 
of Bombay. In 1943 the rabi crops in these States, like those in 
the adjacent areas of the Province of Bombay, were seriously 
affected by the early cessation of the monsoon and there was a 
serious shortage of food and fodder. Under the Basic Plan they 
were given supplies amounting to 61,000 tons of foodgrains in 1943 
and 109,000 tons in 1944. 

6. In conclusion reference should be made to imports from 
overseas and the supplies for the defence services in 1943. 


Imports during 1943. 

Tons. 

Supplies to defence 

services. 

Tons. 

Wheat .. 

273,000 

Bice .. 

176,000 

Barley 

98,000 

Wheat 

500,000 



Barley^ milieta and 
maize 

46,000 

371,000 


722,000 



CHAPTER II.—THE GROW MORE FOOD CAMPAIGN 

Early in 1942 the Indian Central Cotton Committee and the 
Advisory Board of the Imperial Council of Agriculture Research 
made recommendations for growing more food. The Government 
of India in April 1942 called a “ Food Pmilnotimi Conference *’ 
witu tne doject or concerting measures foT +lie increased produc¬ 
tion of foodgrains in India. The conference was attended by 
representatives^ of the provinces and the states and was presided 
over by the Member in charge of the Department of Education, 
Health and Lands of the Government of India. The conference 
viewed with grave concern the shortage of food which was likely 
to race me country largely because of the toss of imp''rts of rice 
from JJurma, and recommenaed tdat a planned drive for the 
increuBea produccidu or rood and rodder crops snould dp. immedi¬ 
ately initratea. The measures recommended by the conference 
may oe tabulated as follows: — 

(i) An increase in the area under food and fodder crops by— 

(а) bringing new land, including fallow land, under culti¬ 
vation ; 

(б) double cropping; and 

(c) diverting land from non-Iood crops to food crops. 

(ii) An increase in the supply of water for irrigation by the 
improvement and extension of existing irrigation canals, the con 
struction of additional wells, etc. 

(iii) The extended use of manures and fertilizers. 

(iv) An increase in the supply of improved seeds. 

Since 1942 the Grow More Food campaign has been conducted 
on Ibese lines bv the Central rr o v imri al and State Administra¬ 
tions. We propuoo to review me measures taken and the results 
Sieved, not with the object of pointing out what should have 
been done or not done, but with the object of drawing lessons for 
the future. 

2. The following grants and loans have been sanctioned by the 
Central Government to the provinces and states in aid of Grow 
More Food schemes: — 


(la lakhs of rupees.) 


Year. 

Loons. 

Grants from 
Central 

Grants from the 
Cotton fund. 



revenues. 

1943-44 

164-4 

69-8 

14-8 

1944-4S 

129-1 

162-0 

23-3 

Total 

293-6 

231-8 

38-1 


Figures showing the expenditure incurred by Provincial and State 
Governments are not available, but as grants are generally not 
made on a basis more favourable then 50: bU, the figure for grants 
may be taken as involving an equal expenditure from Provincial 
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Riid State revenues. Tlie details of tie grants and loans made by 
the Central Government are given in the statement at the end of 
this chapter. 

Extension of Cultivation 

3. In the absence of statistics, the majority of the provinces 
have not been able to supply information as regards the area of 
waste laud brought under cultivation since the launching of the 
campaign. According, however, to information supplied by 
the Governments of Bombay,^ the United Provinces and Orissa, 
the area of new land brougnt under cultivation in those jjfovinces 
is approximately 163,DUO acres, 140,000 acres, anH 100,000 acres 
respectively. 

The chief reasons why culturable waste land is not cultivated 
are as follows: — 

(i) lack of water; 

(ii) lack of drainage; 

(iii) unhealthy conditions, chiefly due to malaria; 

(iv) deep-rooted grasses and weeds; 

(v) low fertility of the soil; 

(vi) salinity and alkalinity; and 

(vii) liability to damage by wild animals. 

The presure of population on the land in India is very great 
and the area of culturable hut uncultivated land which can be 
bi'ought under cultivation without the application of special, and 
in the majority ot cases, expensive measures, is small. Irrigation 
canals involve heavy capital outlay and cannot be built i’’ .i day. 
There is also a limit to the rate at which wells, tube or open, can 
be constructed, particularly in conditions created by the war. 
Protection against wild animals presents difiBculties and the 
restriction on the supply of cartridges imposed by war conditions 
has resulted in an increase in the numbers of wild pig and deer. 
Land covered with jungle cannot be brought under cultivation 
without labour and capital. Deep-rooted grasses cannot be eradi¬ 
cated without the assistance of tractors. The draining of marshy 
lauds is frequently an expensive and technical matter. And 
finally, unhealthy tracts present problems of peculiar difficulty. 
It is, therefore, unlikely that the area of new land brought under 
cultivation within a short period ot two or three years has been 
large. It would be surprising if it were so. 

The measures taken to encourage the bringing of new land 
under the plough have been various, such as, interest-free loans, 
rent-free leases for a term of years, rebates on assessment of land 
revenue, the supply of water for irrigation free or at concessional 
rates, the supply of seed at cheap rates, and the amendment of 
tenancy laws in some areas so as to enable zamindars to settle 
harkhast lands without affecting their rights thereto. 

Considerable areas are also classed as “ fallows.” These are 
usually of such low fertility that they cannot be cultivated every 
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year and must be allowed to lie fallow after yielding crop for two 
or three years. Some of this fallow land has, however, been 
brought under regular cultivation owing to the high prices now 
prevailing for agricultural produce. Statistics are not available 
showing the area of fallow land brought into regular cultivation. 

Double Cropping 

4. The area of double-cronned land has extended considerably, 
the reported increase in Dritish India being’ 3'ft miliinn acres 
compared wilb tjie average tor ^Re six vears enrlinr? ] 941-42. All 
provinces except Bombav and the North-West Frontier Province 
show an increase in the double cropped area. High prices have 
been the main incentive for this increase, fcioil moisture is essen¬ 
tial for success in double cropping and hence the lands which 
carry two crops are chiefly vice land or land which can be irrigated 
from canals, wells or tanks. Double-cropped land also usually 
requires generous manuring. In various provinces double crop¬ 
ping has been encouraged by loans and subsidies for the construc¬ 
tion of wells, tanks and small irrigation projects. 

The Diversion of Land from Non-food to Food Crops 

5. (i) The entry of Japan into the war closed the Far-Eastern 
market to Indian cottoa. This created a serious position for the 
growers of short staple cotton and special measures were taaen to 
reduce the acreage under tnat type of cotton with the double object 
of preventing the cotton auo'Jtet in India irom being hooded with 
“ unwanted ' cotton and increasing the production of foodgrains. 
A Cotton h und was created in IPT* out ot the proceeds ol an addi¬ 
tional customs duty on the imports of raw cotton. The object of 
this tund was to enable (iovernmeiit to take steps for the relief of 
the situation arising out of the stoppage of cotton exports to 
J apan by mter alia financimr measures desismed to assist the culti¬ 
vator to change over from short staple cotton Vo other crops. 
Bonuses have been paid to cultivators on the basis of the reduc¬ 
tion in area, and the Government of India have agreed that pro¬ 
vinces and states should be reimbursed for the loss incurred in 
refusing a supply of water for the irrigation of cotton crops, and 
supplying water at low rates for food crops on land which had 
peviously been under cotton. Manure and seed have been provided 
free or at concession rates for laud diverted from cotton to food- 
grains, and propaganda was undertaken on a wide scale urging’ 
a reduction in the area under short staple cotton. The result of 
these measures was that the all-India area under cotton fell from 
24 • 2 million acres in 1941-42 to 19 • 2 million acres in 1942-43. In 
1943-44 there was an increase to 20 • 4 million acres, but the 
acreage under cotton was still nearly 4 million acres less than in 
1941-42. The forecast of the area under cotton in 1944-45 indi¬ 
cates a large reduction as compared with the previous years, and 
we understand that the Indian Central Cotton Committee has 
recommended that the area under cotton should be reduced to 
16 million acres. The food crops grown in place of cotton are 
bajra and jowar. 
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Legislative action has also been taken with the object of 
reducing the area under cotton. The Grovemmeui oi \fliauraB bare 
taken power to restrict compulsorily tbe acreage under certain 
varieties of short staple cotton. In Bombay legislation has been 
passed to control tbe areas under foodgrains and non-foodgrains. 
In Hyderabad (Deccan) a tax equivalent to double tbe land 
revenue has been imposed on land under cotton and a sales tax 
levied on all sales of cotton. Tbe States of Baroda and Nawa- 
nagar have also compulsorily restricted tbe area under short staple 
cotton. 

It should be recognized that while cotton is classified as a non¬ 
food crop it nroduces an important feed tor cattle in the form of 
concentrates, cotton seed and cotton seed cake, and the oil is also 
usea as one of tne raw materials in cbe manufacture of vanaspati ’ 
The average acreage under cotton during the three years ending 
1938-39 was 24'7 million acres; in 1942-43 it fell to 19‘2 million 
acres, a reduction of 5-5 million acres. It is estimated, that the 
yield of cotton seed from 5‘5 million acres is e’iOO OQO tons. .The 
loss of this quantity must Lave considerably reduced the supplies 
of cattle food which in turn nad reocn^ssions on agricultural 
production and milk supply. The restriction of the area under 
cotton must be judged with these facts in view, 

(ii) Jute is grown in Bengal, Bihar and Assam, but the 
acreage in the last two provinces is small compared with that in 
Bengal. For instance, in 1939 the area under jute in Bengal 
was estimated at 2-5 million acres, whereas the total area in 
Bihar and Assam was less than 600,000 acres. The alternative 
crop, to iute is rice. In Bengal, though not in Bihar and Assam, 
since 1941 the acreage under jute has been regulated by Govern¬ 
ment by virtue of the powers given under the Bengal Jute Regu¬ 
lation Act of 1940. A complete survey of the area under jute was 
made in 1940-41 and the area registered was nearly 5 million 
acres. * This figure is double the area given in the jute forecast 
for the previous year. The figure of 5 million acres is now taken 
as the standard and the acreage permitted to be sown in a parti¬ 
cular year is expressed as a fraction of this figure. The actual 
acreage under jute during the four years ending 1944-45, that is, 
since the regulation of the jute acreage has been enforced, has been 
as follows: — 

Million acres. 

1941- 42 . 1-5 

1942- 43 . 2-7 

1943- 44 . 2*1 

1944- 46 . 1-7 

It is impossible to compare these figures with the estimates of the 
areas under jute in Bengal during the years preceding 1940-41; 
they are not comparable. The figures, however, show that the 
acreage has fallen by one million acres between 1942-43 and 
1944-40. This reduction was in all probability due to the high 


' Hydrogenated oil for human consumption. 

‘ We are not in a position to testify to tbe accuracy of this figure. 
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pripA of rice whicli has encouraged the growinsr of rice instead of 
juie, lor tns prescribed fraction was one half in each of these three 
years. 

The areas under iute in the provinces of Assam and Bihax have 
also decreased since 1941-42. The figures are as follows: — 

(In thousands of acres.) 




Bihar. 

Assam. 

1041-42 


242 

304 

1942-43 

, , 

233 

320 

1943-44 


202 

231 

1944-46 

, . 

163 

149 

Here again, the decrease 

is in 

all probability 

due in large 

measure to the high price ui rice, 
ing todd crons has also assistea. 

Propaganaa in 

favour of grow- 


Irrigation 

6. Throughout the srreater part of India rainfall is liable to be 
deficient in quantity and irregular in incidence, h'or this reason 
the yield of crops wholly dependent upon,rain is much lowe- than 
that of irrigated crops. This is shown by the figures in the 
following statement: — 

(In lb. per acre.) 



r~- 


Sie«. 

igated. 

Unirrigated. 

Madras 

1,196 

866 

Punjab .. 

819 

621 

United Provinces. 

1,050 

800 

WAeat, 

Bombay 

1,236 

496 

Punjab 

928 

661 

Delhi .. 

1.148 

666 

United Frovinoes 

1,060 

760 


The provision of an assured and regular water-supply is. there¬ 
fore, a most important factor iu increasing the food supply of the 
country. Such a supply of water not only greatly increases the 
yield hnt also enables land which would otherwise be uncultivated, 
owing to inadequate rainfall, to be brought under ttte plough. 
Further, inigadon iucreasep IdTe double-cropped area. From the 
early stages, therefore, emergency irrigation schemes occupied a, 
prominent place in the Grow More Food campaign. These 
schemes consist of— 

(а) the reconditioning of old and the construction of new 
tanks and open wells; 

(б) the construction of tube wells fitted with power-driven 
pumps; 

(c) the erection of pumping plant for the raising of water 
from rivers; and 

(d) minor extensions and improvements to existing canals. 
Schemes costing several crores have been sanctioned but the addi* 
tional area brought under irrigation has not as yet been large. 
We do not say this in any spirit of criticism. Even emergency 
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schemes take time to complete, particularly iu conditions arising 
out ot the war. There are several reasons tor this. Departments 
are short-handed, materials are difficult to obtain, skilled labour 
is in short supply and above all, delay ie inevitable in obtaining 
machinery. 

The Punjab ha^ shown the erealesn pi^ress. This is natural 
as tne extensive system of canals in that province oifers greater 
scope for cariying ont improvements to existing works. An 
additional 300,000 to 400,000 acres have been brought under 
irrigation since the beginning of 1942-43. Further, a scheme 
for subsidizing the construction of 5,000 percolation wells at 
a total cost of Rs. 14 lakhs has been sanctioned. In the United 
Provinces a large scheme involving the construction of 1,000 miles 
of new channels and 400 tube wells has been sanctioned. It is 
hoped to complete the scheme by 3l8t March 1946 when an 
additional area of 579,000 acres will be brought under irrigation. 
Dy the end of March 1945 it was expected that the additional 
area under irrigation would be 278,000 acres. In addition^ a 
scheme estimated to cost Rs. 11,00,000 has been sanctioned for 
giving financial assistance to cultivators for the construction of 
open masonry weils. Interest-free loans and subsidies will be 
granted up to one half and one quarter respectively of the 
cost of the wells. In Bombay schemes for the improvement 
of old wells and tanks, the construction, of new well^ and 
tanks, and the construction of hhandaras at a cost of 
over Rs. 30,00,000 have been commenced. These schemes 
are expected to take three years to complete and to bring 
under irrigation an additional 10,000 acres in 1944-45 

and 20,000 acres in subsequent years. In Sind the re-modelling' 
of old canal systems has enabled 150,000 acres of irrigated land 
to be leased out for the growing of food crops. In Madras an 
additional 40,000 acres have been brought under irrigation in the 
area covered by the Cauvery-Mettur Project. In addition, 
schemes costing Rs. 74,00,000 have been Sanctioned. When 
completed, these will bring under irrigation about 63,000 acres. 
In the Central Provinces and Berar a scheme for the construction 
of a large number of wells has been sanctioned. In other pro¬ 
vinces similar schemes, though on a smaller scale, have been 
sanctioned and are in course of construction. 

Manures 

7. The application of manures is a most important factor 
in obtaining quickly an increased production of food crops, and 
tne Pood Production Conference in April 1942 resolved tnat 
“ arrangements should be rnarlp for the supply of manures, parti¬ 
cularly oil-caRes and bone-meal; green manuring, wiiere possible, 
proper storage of farmyard manure and the maxing of compost 
should also be encouragea." During the (trow More Food 
campaign action has been taken to increase the production and 
the application of various types of mnnures but. littlo. success has 
been achieved. 
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The amount of bone meal manure produced and used is small. 
The Uovernment of Bombay have arranged for the distribution 
of 500 tons of bone meal to rice-growers in the Konkan district 
at concession rates. The loss on the scheme, estimated at 
Rs. 42,000, will be shared equally by the Central and Provincial 
Governments. The results of this experiment should be valuable. 

Green manuring has made little progress, largely because the 
pressure on tne land is so great that many small cultivators 
cannot afford to sacrifice even a catch-crop in order to grow 
a crop for green manuring, -it is only in Madras, the United 
Provinces, Orissa and the Punjab that green mamiriTig has been 
actively encouraged in Madras the amount of green manure 
sged distributed is increasing and has now reached a figure of 
between 30,000 and 40,000 maunds (1,100 and 1,470 tons) a year. 
In the United Provinces distribution has been at the. rate of 
4U,000 maunds annually, and it is proposed to continue distribu¬ 
tion at this rate. In Orissa also seed has been distributed 
although on a smaller scale. In the Punjab it is proposed to 
spend Rs. 1,00,000 on the free distribution of seed in the Canal 
Colonies to encourage green manuring on a wide scale. 

A source of manure which presents possibilities is compost 
prepared from town refuse and night-soil, h’pr the effective 
production of compost, according to the “ Bangalore ” process, a 
trained staff is necessary and in March 1943 the Government 
of India made a grant of Rs. 2,25,000 to the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research for the purpose of (raining a staff and 
inaugurating schemes of production. A. staff has been trained 
and in fifteen Provinces and States the production of compost 
has commenced. Up to the end of December 1944, 130,000 tons 
had been prepared of which approximately 20 per cent had been 
sold. The Government of India are subsidizing sales to the 
extent of 12 annas per 50 cubic feet in order to enable the 
•disposal to keep pace with production. It is too early as yet 
to say whether the development of this source of manure will 
prove a success. One difficulty is the pre,judice which exists in 
certain parts of the coumry. regarding the use of manure 
incorporating nightsoil. 

^ieveral Provincial Governments have made special efforts to 
popularize tne use ot oii-cakb aS manure, file steos tnifeo liave 
been to control movements and pricfis and to subsidize sales for 
manurial purposes for food crops. In Madras the cost of internal 
transport, storage and distribution is met by Government. In 
the United Provinces, Bengal, Bombay, Bihar, the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Berar and Orissa, oil-cake has been sold for food 
production purposes at concession rates. One difficult^ in the 
extension of the use of oil-cake as mahure is that it is also a 
vain a ole cattie-j.eeu aun in some areas the whole of the supply 
is used IP this manner witf> the resu't that none is nvc'lable for 
use as manure. 
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The imports of chemical fertilizers in 1939 were about 
100,000 tons. During the first year of the war, although 
imports were restricted, consumption was not seriously reduced 
owing to the existence of considerable stocks in the country. 
During the years 1942 and 1943, however, the quantities of 
chemical fertilizers available for agricultural purposes progres¬ 
sively decreased, and at the beginning of 1944 the quantity avail¬ 
able was limited to the amount produced within India, that is, 
about 20,000 tons annually. The Government of India accordingly 
arranged to import supplies and succeeded in obtaining 76,000 tons 
in 1944 and 34,000 tons early in 1945. It is hoped that larger 
quantities will be available later this year (1945) and in the 
early part of 1946. The restriction on the supplies of artificial 
fertilizers has undoubtedlv been a srreat handicap to the 
Grow Jlore Fooa campaign. 

Distmbution of Improved Seed 

8. As improved seed gives, an increase in yield of as much 
as 5 to 10 per cent, the distribution of sucJi seed was underlaken 
as an important part ot the Grow More Food campaign. The 
principal atfencies lor tne multiplication ot improved aeeri are 
the Agricultural Departments of the Provincial Governments and 
registered growers wonting iinoer tneir supervision Improved 
seea is the result of long-term research and only small quantities 
are produced in the first instance. This nucleus is then multiplied 
at Government farms and further multiplied by registered grower? 
working under the supervision of the Agricultural Department?. 
In these conditions the rapid expansion in the quantity of 
improved seed available for distribution offers difficulties. 
Nevertheless, it has' been possible to produce and distribute an 
additional quantity sufficient to cover au area of about 4 million 
acres, it is, however, probable tuat some ot this seen has not 
been up TO the requisite stanttarcl. Large quantities have been 
aistributed at concessional rates. 

Vegetables 

9. In Urban areas and those parts of the country where military 
forces are stationed the supply of vegetables has not been equal 
to the demand and prices have risen to very high levels. Before 
the war the greater part of the seed for the- European types of 
vegetables and even for some of the Indian types was imported 
from abroad. This supply was largely cut off by the war and in 
1943 and 1944 the Government of India made arrangements for Ihe 
import of seed from America. A seed, farm has also been 
established in Baluchistan and arrangements made in Kashmir 
for the acclimatization of vegetables of the European type and 
for the production of seed on a large scale. During the last two 
years the arm 3 ' authorities have established farms in different 
parts of the country for the provision of vegetables for the troops 
and in addition, Provincial Governments, in conjunction-with the 
military^nuthorities, have prepared and put into operation 
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Bcliemes for tlie production of European and Indian vegetables. 
The underlying idea of these schemes is that if the army demand 
can be met by these special arrangements the ordinary civil 
sources of supply will be adequate to meet the civil demand. In 
spite of these eitorts the total demand, civil and military, in 1944 
still exceeded the supply in some areas, while in others more 
vegetables were produced than could be consumed and prices 
dropped sharply. Ihiring 1945 it is expected that the Army 
will be largely self-supporting in fresh vegetables, including 
potatoes, and the position should further improve. 

Cattle 

10. Draught an irnalH are used for all agricultural operations in 
India and are therefore indispensable to the agricultural economy 
of the country. Witn the exception of the Punjab, the United 
Provinces, and Sind, cattle position shows signs of deteriora¬ 
tion and there are complaints of shortages, particularly of plough 
cattle. The prices of cattle are very high and many cultivators 
find it difficvdt to replace losses- In Assam the position is des¬ 
cribed as acute and in Bengal a serious shortage is reported. 
Bengal lost a large number of cattle in cyclone and during the 
famine, and these losses have contributed to the serious shortage 
in that province. Apart from this special contributory cause in 
Bengal, the reasons for the deterioration in that and other pro¬ 
vinces are, however, not clear. It has been suggested that when 
foodgrain prices rose there was a time-lag during which cattle 
prices did not rise proportionately. This made the maintenance 
of young stock unremunerative with the result that young animals 
were slaughtered. Another reason advanced is that the reduction 
in mechanical transport and the restrictions on railway booking 
of goods over .short distances have increased the demand for bul¬ 
locks for road traffic. Extension of cultivation also has been put 
forward as a cause, A further reason adduced is the increased 
slaughter of cattle for food purposes, particularly for army 
demands. The prohibitions, except under permit, on the export 
of cattle from the provinces and states, which were in normal 
times exporters of cattle, have also no doubt complicated the situa¬ 
tion. There is un evidence that as yet the shortgage has affected 
agricultural operations in anv province. But the danger exists 
that further deterioration may result in a reduction in the area 
under food crops, especially in those provinces which, are normally 
importers ot cattle from other parts of Inuia. 

The military authorities have placed restrictions on the 
slaughter of cattle tor army purposes and it is unlikely tnat the 
army demand is any longer a contributory cause. Apart from 
this, the only step taken to remedy the situation has been to place 
general restrictions on the sfautrhter of young stock, draught bul¬ 
locks ana cows. A census was carried out in January this year 
(1946) throughout India and when these figures are compiled the 
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exteut oi the shortage, if there is a real shortage, should be known. ^ 
The difficulty, however, is that if a shortage exists there are no 
means by which it can be made good within a short period. 

Aoriculttjral Implements 

11. Since the outbreak of war there has been a considerable 
shortae-e in the supply of iron and steel for replacing' and making 
agricultural implements and maeuinery. The Government ot India 
estimates ffiat ii5,000 tons of iron and steel per quarter are required 
to meet the minimum demand of the country for the manufacture 
and repair of agricultural implements. It has, however, not been 
possible to secure this amount. There is no evidence that the 
shortage of iron and steel has so lar aiTveitsei^ aifected agri¬ 
cultural operations, out the dauj^er e-yiRla ihnt unless an adequate 
supply for the manufacture and repTacament of agricultural imple¬ 
ments, and for axiea and tyres of carts, can be made available, it 
may become difficult to maintain the present level of agricultural 
production. 

In 1943 it was estimated that it was essential to import, during 
1944, 151 tractors of which 81 were required for purposes of land 
development, particularly for the eradication of deep-rooted 
grasses. Out of these, 19 tractors have been received. In 1944 
it was estimated that for 1945 and the first six months of 1946 
the needs of the Provincial and State Governments would be 490 
tractors, of which 160 were needed for weed-eradication. ' These 
are in addition to those which will be imported under licence by 
the trade. It is, however, not yet known how many of these 
tractors ivill be received. 


Production op Cereals and Pulses 


12. (i) Rice — 




Area. 

Yield. 


In million acres. In million tons. 


1942-43. 1943-44. 1942-43. 1943-44. 


All-India excluding Bengal 

. 51-9 

53-4 

17-9 

18-8 

Bengal 

23-3 

24-6 

7-0 

]0'3 


As we have explained in our report on Bengal, the figures in 
1943-44 for Bengal are not comparable with those of previous 
years For this reason we have shown the figures for Bengal and 
the rest of India separately. 


The figures for the XIaited Province arei— 


(In thousands.) 

C" “• —-—> 


1936. 1944. 

Bullocks 

10,163 10,230 

Cows .. 

6,006 6,343 

Yoving stock .. .. • 

7,019 5,524 

Report on Bengal, Part III, Chapter I. 

paragraph 1. 
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There was an excellent monsoon in 1943—44 and the rice crop 
throughout India was a very good one. This- no doubt wa i an 
important factor contributing to the large acreage and the high 
yield of that year. The previous highest recorded acreage, during 
the last ten years, for all-India excluding Bengal, was 52 ‘4 million 
acres in 1938-39, that is, 1 million acres less than in I943-M. 
The highest recorded yield during the same period was 18 -4 million 
tons in 1936-37. Compared, therefore, with 1936-37 the yield in 
1943-44 was higher by 400,000 tons. 

The conclusion we draw from these figures is that the large 
acreage in 1943-44 was not due entirely to a favourable monsoon 
but that there was what may be called an “ absolute ” increase in 
acreage of about 1 million acres. This? increase was due partly 
to the incentive of high prices and partly to the activities of the 
Grow More Food campaign. 

The crop in Bengal in 1943-44 was an excellent one, probably 
the best ever reaped in the Province. 

(ii) Wheat and barley.—The all-India figures of acreage and 
yield are as follows: — 



Average oi' 

Average of 



three years end¬ 

three years end- 1942-43. 

1943-44. 


ing 1938-39. 

ing 1941-42. 




Area in million aeret. 


Wheat 

34-8 

US 34-4 

33*7 

Barley 

«-3 

6-3 68 

6-7 



Yield in million lone. 


Wheat 

.. 10-2 

10'3 110 

9-7 

Barley 

2-1 

2-1 2*2 

2-2 


The area under wheat is steady and the figures for the two years 
1942-43 and 1943-44 give no indication of an increase in acreage 
in those years as compared with the previous six years. Although 
the wheat crop in 1942-43 was a bumper one due to favourable 
weather conditions, that in 1943-44 was sub-normal consequent 
on unfavourable weather conditions, particularly towards the end 
of the growing season. The conclusion seems to be justified that 
in spite of the steps taken under the Grow More Food campaign 
to increase the acreage under wheat and the incentive of high 
prices, the wheat acreage has not materially increased. 

The acreage under barley increased slightly during the two 
years 1942-43 and 1943-44 as compared with the average of the 
previous six years. There was, however, no corresponding increase 
in recorded outturn, the yield in the two years .1942-43 and 194^ 
44 being practically the same as the average of the preceding six 
years. 
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(iii) Jowar and bajra .—The all-India figures of acreage and 
yield are as follows:— 




Average of Average of 

three years end- three years end¬ 

1942-43. 

1943-44. 



ing 1938-39. ing 1941-42< 





Area in million acres. 



Jowar 

• s s 

. 34-8 33-7 

36-9 

36-0 

Bajra 

.. 

16-9 17-9 

22-2 

21-1 



yield in million tons. 



Jowaw 

• • • 

AS 6-8 

6'7 

6-7 

Bajra 

.. 

2*6 2-9 

4-0 

3-7 


The area under, jowar in the two years 1942-43 and 1943-44 
showed an increase of about 2 -3 million acres as compared with the 
average of the three years ending 1941-42. The increase in 
acreage was, however, not accompanied by an increase in the yield, 
the recorded yield in the two years 1942-43 and 1943-44 being 
practically the same as the average of the previous six years. 

The area under bajra in the years 1942-43 and 1943-44 showed 
a large increase as compared with the average of the previous six 
years, the increase being of the order of about 4 million acres. 
The yield also increased, the average of the two years 1942-43 and 
1943^44 being about 1 million tons greater than the average of 
the previous six years. 

(iv) Maize .—The all-India figures are— 

Average of Average of 
three yeara end- three years end- 1942-43. 1943-44. 
ing 1938-39. ing 1941-42. 

Area (million aores) .. 6-3 6*3 6-9 6-9 

Yield (million tons) .. 2-0 2’1 2-4 2‘4 

The area under maize increased by about 600,000 acres in the years 
1942-43 and 1943-44 as compared with the average of the pre¬ 
vious six years. The yield was also higher by approximately 
350,000 tons. 


(v) Ragi .—Ragi (Eleusine coracana) is a millet which is of 
considerable importance in Mysore and Madras. The all-India 
figures of acreage and yield are as follows: — 


Average of 
three years 
ending 
1938-39. 


Average of 
three years 
ending 
1941-42. 


1942-43. 1943-41. 


Area (million acres) .. S*4 

Yield (million tons) .. 1'7 


6-4 5-6 5-4 

1-8 1-8 1-8 


The acreage and yield have not varied substantially. 


(vi) The all-India, cereal position reviewed .—Exclusive of 
Bengal, the area under rice in India in 1943-44 was 1 million 
acres greater than in any year during the previous ten years. The 
yield was also the largest during the period, being about 400,000 
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toQfl more ttan in 1936-37. Bengal also had an excellent crop in 
1943-44, probably the best ever reaped in that Province. The 
improvement in the all-India rice crop was due largely, though 
not entirely, to an excellent monsoon. The monsoon in 1944-45 
was not so favourable as in 1943-44 and the yield in the former 
year will be considerably below that of the latter. 

The wheat acreage (all-India) is steady and is not likely to 
increase unless additional areas are brought under irrigation. 
There was a bumper wheat crop in 1942-43 but that in 1943-44 
was below the normal owing to adverse weather conditions. 

The acreage and yield of barley show practically no change. 

The area under the kharif cereals—jowar, bajra, maize and 

has increased by 6'6 million acres, that is, from an average 
of 63 ;3 million acres during the six years ending 1941—42 to 
69 -9 million acres, the average of the two years 1942-43 and 1943- 
44. _ The production figures of these cereals for the corresponding 
periods are 13 ‘3 million and 14 ‘7 million tons respectively, an 
increase of 1 -4 million tons. The increase in the acreage under 
these crops has taken place largely because of the decrease in the 
area under short staple cotton. 

We may here draw attention to the fact that, apart from an 
increase in the rice crop in 1943-44, the major pairt of the increase 
in cereal production during the two years 1942-43 and 1943-44 
was in bajra, the poorest yielder among Indian cereals and the 
least popular among millets. 

(yii) Pulses .—Pulses are of particular importance in the 
nutritional and agricultural economy of India. In nutrition 
they are an important source of protein in the diet of a vegetarian 
population. Further, they are of considerable importance as 
fodder for cattle not only when green but also in the form of hulls 
and grain. 


Gram {cicer arieMnum) is the most important pulse and in 
certain parts of the country is consumed as a partial substitute 
for cereals. The .nll-India figures are— 


Area (million acres) 
Yield (million tons) 


Average of 
three years 
ending 
1938-39. 


Average of 
three years 
ending 
1941-42. 


14-9 13-6 

3-6 3-3 


1942-43. 1943-44, 

16-7 16-2 

41 3-3 


The area under gram during the years 1942-43 and 1943-44 
increased by nearly 2 million acres as compared with the average 
of the three years ending 1941—42. There was a biunper crop of 
gram in 1942-43 and the yield in that year was about 700,000 tons 
more than the average of the previous six years. There was, 
however, a large reduction in the yield in 1943-44 and in that 
year the outturn was approximately the same as the average of the 
six years ending 1941-42. 
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Little information is available as regards tbe area and yield 

other pulses and no special efforts appear to have been made 
tc extend their cultivation under the Grow More Food campaign. 

13. In our report on Bengal, we emphasized che great need 
for an improvement in the supply of supplementary foods, that 
IP, food other than the main cereals. We would once again draw 
attention to this matter, for we attach the greatest importance to 
an increase in the supply of these foods. We were glad to note 
that this matter received special attention at the All-India Food 
Conference held at the beginning of this year (1945) and was the 
subject of a separate resolution. Beyond this we have no specific 
recommendation to make as regards the Grow More Food cam¬ 
paign except that it should be continued with undiminished vigour 
and without any slackening of effort. The results achieved by 
this campaign have not been spectacular. This is not surprising. 
Ac we have said, the area of culturable but uncultivated land 
which can be brought under cultivation without the application 
of special, and in the majority of cases expensive measures, is 
small, Again, the two main requisites for a large increase in 
agricultural production are first, an improved water-supply, and 
secondly, an increase in the supply and use of manured and ferti¬ 
lizers. But as we have pointed out, schemes for an increase in 
the supply of water for irrigation take time to complete, parti¬ 
cularly in conditions arising out of the war. Further, a large 
increase in the supply and vse of manures and fertilizers presents 
many difficulties. The lesson to be drawh from the experience of 
the Grow More Food campaign stands out quite clearly. It is 
this. A large increase in agricultural production in India by 
an extension of the area of cultivated land and an improvement 
in the yield per acre of crops through irrigation and other mea¬ 
sures, will not be achieved without intensive and sustained effort 
on the part of both Government and the people. There is, there¬ 
fore, need for laying down a clear agricultural policy and provid¬ 
ing. administrative machinery for its execution. 
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N.B —Daring 1942>43 grants from the Cotton Vund amounting to Ra. 28,$3,721 wore sanctioned to Provinces and the Indian States. 
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CHAPTER III.—FOOD ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA 
DURING THE WAR ^ 

Procdhement and Distribution 
Tli« Donulation of India, about-400 millions including the 
Indian States, may be rougnly divided into three classes; first, 
the nroducer-consumer wbo grows more foodgrains than he needs 
for Ills Uomesiio consumption and seed and has a surplus which 
he normally sens; seconaiy, the ptoaucer-eonsuiuer who grows less 
than he neefls and at certain times of the year buys foodgrains 
from me mamei; and tinrdly, me non-producer-consumer who 
buys the whole of his needs from the market. In India the vast 
m'ujoniy oi tire uuii.i.Ya,iois are not eapitailst-farmera of ftw type 
wuieii constitutes Ine bulk of ilie agricultdiists in JtJrituin, the 
United States of America and many other parts of the world, but 
small producer-consumers cultivating a few acres of land. Tno 
foougraius coming to the market in India, tberefore, consist of the 
inuiviuuai smalt contriiiuiions of millions oi small cultivatorsi 
and the problems confronting food administrations )" rnaia are 
first, tbe coutTUi. curecily or indirectly, of the flow of these 
iiuiuinerablp small streams of grain and the larger streams into 
which they coalesce, in order to ensure me provision of supplies for 
the defence services, tne nruau population and those classes in the 
rural areas which buy tneii supplies, in whole or m part, from 
the market, and secondly, tbe equudbl,, di.it;ibution of the avail¬ 
able supplies among the latter two classes of consumers at or 
within pre-determined bnce iimns. 

2. The procuremeoi mucliiuery for the maintenance of supplies 
of foodgiaiu,3 in the different provinces uoeo noi Conform to a 
uniform pattern. Tndeed, no attempt has been made to evolve a 
procurement scheme annllcable to the whole of India, and the 
schemes in operation lu tl'c provinces have developed in the fight 
of focal conditions. We are of opinion that thi^ was the correct 
course, in fact tiie only course, to follow. Condilious vary greatly 
tlwoughout India and me miiYpcnm of a imiform procurement 
macbinery would have been impracticable. Lack of uniformity 
has, However, one disadvantage as far as we are concerned. A 
general description of the procurement schemes in operation is 
impossible; each scheme must be described separately. We shall 
now describe, as succinctly as possible, the main features of the 
schemes in force in the different provinces with the exception of 
Bengal. AVe have already dealt with the Bengal procurement 
plan in our report on that province. 

■i. Madras .—In the province of Madras, there are two main 
schemes in operation, one in the surplus rice areas situated.in the 
iiortb and south deltas, and the other in the deficit districts of 
Malabar, Vissagapatam, Tinnevelly, Ramnad. Coimbafore, South 
Kanara and the Nilgiris. 

* This chapter was written before the end of the war in the West and 
the reoccnpation of Rangoon. In so far as it deals with the intensification 
of controls, it should lie read together with Chapter VI of Part I. 
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Exports of rice and paddy from the svirplus rice districts ars 
prohibited and by this means Government have acquired a mono¬ 
poly of purchase for export. Purchases are made by special 
officers, called Grain Purchase Officers, within ceiling prices fixed 
by Government. The areas are well supplied with rice mills and 
normally purchases are made only from the millers, but if ihere 
are signs that cultivators are holding back their surplus grain, 
requisitioning is threatened or resorted to without hesitation. 
Purchases are made mainly for supplies to deficit districts of the 
province, rationed towns, the defence services and the railways, 
Local trade within the surplus rice districts is unrestricted and 
there has, therefore, been no need for Government to undertake 
responsibility for internal distribution except in the rationed 
towns and in certain deficit pockets in the rural areas.^ 

In the heavily deficit districts a system of monopoly of pur¬ 
chase and distribution is in operation. The main features of this 
system are, first the cultivator is required to sell the whole of his 
Surplus grain to Government at the prescribed price, and secondly, 
the entire population is rationed. No private trade whatsoever 
in the monopoly foodgrains is permitted and all movement beyond 
the village boundary is prohibited. Local traders are used for 
purchasing grain from the cultivators as well as for distributing 
supplies to the licensed retailers. 

4. Bombay .—In Bombay, as in Madras, there are two schemes 
in operation, one in the surplus rice districts of Thana and Colaba, 
and the other in those areas of the province in which rice is not 
the predominant crop. In the surplus rice districts the system, 
in principle, closely resembles that in operation in the snrplus rice 
areas of Madras. Exports from the areas are prohibited and 
purchases on Government account are made mainly from the rice 
mills, of which there is a considerable number. The prices paid 
by Government for rice and paddy are fixed and remain in force 
for the whole crop year. The rice millers are required to enter 
into contracts with Government binding themselves to deliver to 
Government specified quantities of rice under penalty of for¬ 
feiture of the deposit made for the due fulfilment of the contract. 
Purchases of paddy are also made direct from the cultivator on 
Government account by Government officers. These purchases 
are made partly to ensure that the miller does not squeeze the 
cultivator by paying him a price for paddy lower than that fixed 
by Government, and partly to assist procurement. 

In the areas in which rice is not the predominant crop, a 
monopoly scheme is in force the main elements of which are (a) 
a compulsory and graded levy from the cultivator, of a portion 
of his surplus grain; the levy quota must be sold to Government; 
(6) a Government monopoly of purchase of whatever the culti¬ 
vator sells over and above the levy quota; (c) strict control over 

^ Recently ceiling pricas have been 6xed for sales for local consumption by 
merchants Hcensed under the Foodgrains Control Order. 
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BiLOTemcnt; and a Government monopoly of distribution in all 
rural and urban areas. No private trade in monopoly foodgrains 
is allowed except that the producer is. permitted to sell, within the 
village, retail quantities for the bona fide consumption of the 
buyer and his family. All movement beyond the village boun¬ 
dary is prohibited except under permit. It is by this prohibi' 
tion that Government obtain a monopoly of purchase of whatever 
the cultivator wishes to sell over and above the levy quota. 
Government is entirely responsible for distribution and both rural 
and urban areas are rationed. In most districts purchases are 
effected by Government officers directly from the producer. In 
Borne districts, however, co-operative societies are entrusted with 
the task of making purchases and in others traders are employed 
as purchasing agents on a commission basis. 

5. Central Provinces and Berar.—In the Central Provinces and 
Perar, Government have a monopoly of purchase of all grain offered 
for sale at declared markets. The sanction by which this mono¬ 
poly is effected is an order under the Central Provinces and 
Berar Foodgrains (Control of Distribution) Order prohibiting any 
person from selling foodgrains in places specified in the order, 
except to Government or their agents. The monopoly extends 
to rice (not to paddy), wheat and wheat products, and jowar and 
jowar products. The system has worked particularly successfully 
in the surplus rice districts of tlie Chattisgarh Division. In the 
jowar and wheat areas, however, it was found necessary, in 

to supplement the scheme of monopoly purchase by furthe,r 
measures. In the jowar area a voluntary levy was introduced 
Cultivators who reaped in the aggregate between 10 and 50 acrps 
of jowar, were asked to make a contribution of 15 per cent of 
their production, while from those who reaped in the aggregate 
50 acres or more, a higher percentage was demanded, ranging from 
15 to about 30 per, cent. The voluntary levy was quite successful. 
The wheat crop reaped in 1944 was a poor one and a compulsory 
levy was introduced in three wheat districts. The levy was inten¬ 
tionally not pitched at a high figure; it began with an amount as 
low as 6 seers ’ per acre for cultivators with a small acreage and 
rose gradually to 2 maunds an acre for cultivators with 60 acres 
or more. The total amount procured in this manner was small, 
being in the region of about 4,500 tons. 

6. ' Orissa .—The scheme which has been in operation in Orissa 
since the harvest of the rice crop in 1943, aims at directing the 
flow of all rice and paddy sold in the wholesale market into the 
hands of Government. It has three essential features. First, the 
prices of rice and paddy which the producers are entitled to demand 
and receive, h;ive been fixed for the whole of the crop year. 
Secondly, the purchase or sale by any person, whether a cultivator 
or not, of any quantity of rice or paddy exceeding 10 maunds 
in any one day Las been prohibited unless it be by or to a Govern¬ 
ment Agent. Thirdly, no person holding a licence under the Food- 
grains Control Order is entitled to hold a stock of more than 


^ One seer=2-l lb. 
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100 maiAids of rice and paddy at any one time unless ke is an agent- 
or a sub-agent of Government.^ Tbe object of tbe exemption of 
the purchase and sale of quantities up to 10 maunds in any one 
day, is to enable purchases and sales to continue unhampered in 
the small village marhets and elsewhere as an essential part of 
the system of distribution in the Province. Purchases are made 
by agents selected from the trade. 

7. Assam .'—In the Assam Valley purchases'are made on behalf 
of Government by a commercial firm. Two commercial firms were 
also employed in the Surma Valley as purchasing agents for 
Government. This, however, was not found to "work satisfactorily 

, and from the beginning of this year (1945) an official agency had 
replaced the commercial firms in the Surma Valley. Competitive 
buying is prevented by stringent control of movement and trans-^ 
port. All rail and steamer transport from surplus to deficit areas 
is available only to Government and their agents. Transport by 
road is limited and so far it has not been necessary to control such 
transport. Stringeht control of transport by rail and steamer has 
enabled Government to purchase the supplies required for the 
deficit areas and for the defence services. 

8. Bihar .—The province has been divided into six regions, 
each in charge of a Regional Grain Supply Officer who makes 
purchases through authorized agents, for internal consurnption as 
well as for export from the province. Strict control over the move¬ 
ment of foodgrains is maintained. Grain cannot be moved by road 
or river steamer from one region to another or from one district 
tb another without a permit from a Grain Supply Officer. Rice 
and flour mills are under control and Government have a monopoly 
of the purchase of the outturn of these mills. Large employers of 
labour have also been prohibited from buying foodgrains for supply 
to their employees, except in accordance with directions issued by n 
District Magistrate. 

9. United Provinces .—For the purpose of procuring foodgrains 
the United Provinces have been divided into five regions, each of 
which is largely self-sufficient in all foodgrains taken together. 
The regions were chosen with this object in view. Procurement 
operations in each region are in charge of a Regional Food Con¬ 
troller who is assisted by Deputy Regional Food Controllers, 
Regional and Deputy Regional Marketing Officers, Regional 
Accounts Officers and Marketing Inspectors. There is also a Pro¬ 
vincial Marketing Officer. The actual purchases .are made 1^ 
members of the trade who are appointed for each of the larger 
markets, to which a number of small adjacent markets are attached. 
Purchases are made within, ceiling prices fixed by Government. 
As regards movement control no.foodgrains of the kind purchased 
by Government can be moved by rail from one region to attdther, 
or from or to the largest 25 towns of the province except under 

' It is understood that this limit has since been raduced. 
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permit. Competitive buying has also been restricted by an arrange¬ 
ment by which employers of labour and the railways receive their 
supplies from the Provincial Government, and are not allowed to 
buy in the open market. Purchases by flour mills are also made 
under the instructions of the Regional Food Controllers. 

10. Punjab .—In the Punjab purchases for the defence services 
are made by Messrs. Owen Roberts and Company and those for 
civil requirements by the Director of Food Purchases, an officer of 
the Provincial Government. The purchases by the Director of 
Food Purchases are made in Lahore by means of tenders received 
from merchants who may or may not, at the time of the tender, 
be in possession of the grain they offer for sale. A number of 
firms has been appointed as clearing agents, and the acceptance of 
a tender by the Director is conditional on one of these clearing 
agents agreeing to guarantee the tender and to handle the execution 
of the contract. In addition to the Director of Food Purchases 
there is a staff of Grain Purchase Officers, Inspectors and Godown 
Supervisors stationed in the districts. The original intention was 
that the Grain Purchase Officers should receive tenders locally and 
accept them in consultation with the Director. This has not, how¬ 
ever, materialized and the district staff is now chiefly employed 
in connection with the Provincial Reserve. This amounts to be¬ 
tween 40,000 and 50,(K)0 tons and is held largely at the places at 
which it is purchased. It is maintained partly by purchases made 
under the tender system in Lahore and partly by purchases made 
in the markets through commission agents under the supervision 
of the Grain Purchase Officers. 

11. Sind .—In Sind procurement is in the hands of ;wo syndi¬ 
cates. That in charge of the purchases of wheat consists of repre¬ 
sentatives of the flour mills of Karachi and is known as the Wheat 
Syndicate. The other syndicate which deals with foodgrains other 
than wheat, was until the end of 1944 a body representative of the 
Buyers and Shippers Chamber, Karachi, and consisted of recog¬ 
nized dealers in rice, millets and gram. The procurement opera¬ 
tions of the syndicates were subject to a good deal of public criti¬ 
cism and complaints of corruption and dishonesty were made. This 
culminated in December 1944 in the replacement of the syndicate 
dealing with rice, millets and gram by a Purchasing Board con¬ 
sisting of 18 members (9 Muslims and 9 Hindus) and a Chairman. 
The Managing Directors of the Board are experienced grain mer¬ 
chants. Ho change was made in the Wheat Syndicate. In addi¬ 
tion, there is a syndicate whicTi supplies the rationed area of the 
city of Hyderabad. This is in the form of a co-operative society 
consisting of growers, dealers and sellers. 

Before the current season (1945-46) wheat was purchased at 
market rates but since April 1945 prices have been fixed for the 
whole crop year. For rice also prices have been fixed, for the whole 
crop year. In addition to the fixed price^ a holding or storage 
charge is paid to the producer or merchant in the case of deferred 
delivery contracts. 
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12. North-West Frontier Province .—Barley for,je^port is pur* 
chased by Messrs. Owen Roberts & Co. an order issued 

in July 1944, under the Defence of India^JEt^es, every person who 
possesses more than 150 maunds of th§.,rriain foodgrains, is required 
to submit a declaration stating t^ quantities in his possession, 
and a Deputy Commissioner is empowered to direct the sale of 
any quantity in' excess of 150 maunds to a .Government servant 
or agent. Internal distrihuOion has been controlled means of 
this order. 


l^ONOPOLT PnOCDBEMENT 

13. Since 1943 there has been a steady development on the part 
of the Governments of some provinces and states towards the 
“ monopoly '■ procurement of foodgrains. The question of “ mono¬ 
poly^' procurement was considered at the fifth All-India Food 
Conference held in Delhi m •lamiary 1945, which had before it a 
survey, by an officer of the Food Department nt the Government 
of India, of the schemes in operation in certain provinces and 
states. The following resolution on the subject was passed by the 
Conference: — 

The results so far obtained in the working of the monopoly 
procurement system justify their further development so far as the 
circumstances of each province or state permit. 

Where monopoly procurement is in operation in respect of any 
particular grain, Government should, in the interest of the producers, 
accept all such grain as is offered, subject to considerations of quality. 
Acceptance should be at notified centres, at the appropriate stages 
of the marketing process, and at prices fixed in accordance with the 
all-India policy after consultation, where necessary, with the Central 
Government. 

The development of monopply procurement should be in the 
direction of acquisition by Government of grain offered for sale 
voluntarily. Nevertheless, in those areas where it is deemed advi¬ 
sable, monopoly procurement may be extended by (i) a compulsory 
levy and the acquisition, in addition,‘of any balance that any producer 
may desire to sell, or (ii) the assessment of the surpluses of individual 
producers and the compulsory acquisition of such surpluses. 

The conference in making this recommendation recognizes that 
the financial consequences of implementing the policy may necessitate 
assistance to provinces by the Central Government. 

14. From the standpoint of principle, the only completely^satis- 
factorv system of procurement and distribution of foodp’rains is one 
in which first, the whole of tUe aurplus of every producer is at the 
disposal of Govemmeui. and secondly Government are solely 
responsible for distribution, that is, the entire population is ration¬ 
ed. SucD a system is in principle the oniv completely satiSiactory 
one, because it is only under such a system that tne surpluses of 
surplus areas, the deiicits ol dencit areas, and the over-all deficit of 
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India can be accurately estimated and the equitable distribution 
ot available supplies among all classes of the population fully 
assured, describe this svsteiu as one of ” full monopoly.” 

The Bchetne in operation in the deficit districts of Madras ia one 
of full monopoly. Similar schemes are also in force in some of the 
Indian StateSj for instance, in 'fravancore, t)ochin, Mysore, Kolha- 
piiT^ and the Deccan States. The lew ” scheme in opeiation in 
parts ot tne Bombay Presidency is also for all practical purposes 
a scheme oFfull monopoly. As we said in our report on Bengal, 
these schemes appear to be working satisfactorily though no doubt 
further experience will indicate lines of improvement. 

Full monopoly throws a heavy burden on the administrative 
machine, already strained by^ conditions arising out of the war, 
because ft Involves, first, the assessment of the produce reaped by 
millions of small producer-consumers and of their surpluses and 
deficits, secondly, the purchase and coirecfion of millions of small 
parcels of grain, and thirdly- the distribution of supplies on a ration 
basis among the whole population other than those who _grow suffi¬ 
cient grain For their own needs. 

The first essential for the successful working of a scheme of full 
ihonopoly is that the Administration 'should possess a staff capable 
of preparing a reasonably accurate estimate of the crixp reaped by 
each cufllvator. .Fn Madias and Bombay (and in other parts of 
India where full monopoly schemes are in operation) such 
a staff exists iu the form of a highly developed revenue estab- 
Ushment. This establishment consists of a revenue staff in each 
village or group of villages charged with the maintenance of vil¬ 
lage records and a staff of revenue officers whose dvdy it is to assist, 
■supervise and control the village staff. As we explained in our 
report on Bengal, village records are not maintained in that pro¬ 
vince and there is no revenue establishment in any way compara¬ 
ble to that in existence in the provinces of Bombay and Madras. 
Agaih, for the reasons we gave in that report, we are of opinion 
that any attempt to improvise such a staff within a short time 
would end in failure.* Th--- .'issessment. therefore, of the surpluses 
and deficits of individuRl producer-consumers in BengaLis not a 
practical proposition, and we see no prospect of the successful intro¬ 
duction of full monopoly schenies in tha+- Drovinne. The .position 
is the same in the nermanently settled 'orovirce of Bihar and in 
the permanently settled areas of the provinces of Assam and 
Orissa. In tire.se narts of India^ therefore, schemes of full mono¬ 
poly purchase are not practical propositions. 

As we have said, full monopoly places a heavy burden on the 
administrative., machine. "We take the view that in other pro¬ 
vinces—that is,, in those m which vITTage records are maintained 
and a subordinate revenue establishment is in existence—the intro¬ 
duction of schemes of full monopoly will depend upon the degree 
of the need for the control of internal distribution m a particular 


t Report on Bengal, Part UC, Ch'vpter I, paragraph 25, 
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area, whicli in its turn, will depend upon the extent to which the 
area is deficit and the difficulty which the Adroinisrialiion has. in 
ootaining supplies trom outside the area. TThe position in the 
Madras Presidency illustrates this point. A scheme of full mono¬ 
poly has been introduced in those districts which are seriously defi¬ 
cit, and in which, in consequence, the need for the strict control of 
internal! distribution is great. For instance, the district of Mala¬ 
bar is a heavily deficit area, having been largely dependent before 
the war on imports of rice from Burma. Great difificulty was expe¬ 
rienced in obtaining supplies of rice for this district, and it was the 
consequent need for the strictest control of internal distribution 
which led the Government of Madras to introduce a scheme of full 
monopoly. On the other hand, in the surplus rice areas of the two 
deltas—areas which have an assured surplus—if has not been found 
necessary to introduce full monopoly. In these areas internal dis¬ 
tribution presents no difficulty and may be safely left to the ordinary 
trade machinery. The problem in these surplus rice areas is 
mainly to ensure that the marketable surplus, in so far as it is not 
required to meet local needs, passes into the hands of Government. 
This has been accomplished by Government acquiring a monopoly 
of purchase of rice for export outside the areas combined with 
requisitioning from the producer, when there is indication that the 
cultivator is holding back his surplus crop. 

Our views as regards full monopoly may be summed up as fol¬ 
lows : In Bengal, Bihar and the permanently settled areas of Orissa 
and Assam, schemes of full monopoly are not a practical proposi¬ 
tion. In areas which have an assured surplus and in which, in 
consequence, internal distribution can be safely left to the ordi¬ 
nary trade machinery, schemes of full monopoly are not neces¬ 
sary, provided the procurement machinery is adequate to ensure 
that the whole of the marketable surplus, apart from that required 
for internal consumption, passes into the hands of Government. 
In deficit areas in which internal distribution presents, or in the 
future may present, serious difficulties, the Administration Aould 
aim at the introduction of schemes of full monopoly on the lines of 
those in operation in Madras or Bombay. 

15. In Orissa and the Central Provinces and Berar, schemes are 
in operation which, while they do not require the producer to sell 
the whole or part of his surplus grain to Government, create in 
favour of Government a limited monopoly of purchase over the 
marketable surplus, that is, over that part of the crop which the 
producer brings for sale to the market. These schemes have worked 
successfully, and in our report on Bengal we have recommended 
that the Bengal Government should study them with a view to their 
introduction, modified if necessary to suit local conditions, as an 
experimental measure in a selected district or districts.* As we 
have pointed out, a scheme of full monopoly is not a practical pro- 
position in the province of Bihar. This province, which is normal¬ 
ly a deficit province, has been fortunate in having had good crops 

^ Baport on Bengal, Fart IH, Chapter I, paragraph 31. 
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and so far its procurement machinery has proved adequate in 
providing supplies for the urban and industrial population and 
the deficit rural areas. The situation may, however, quickly dete¬ 
riorate if there should he a poor monsoon, and we consider that it 
would be advisable that the Bihar Government should study the 
schemes in operation in Orissa and the Central Provinces and Berar 
with a view to strengthening their procurement machinery in cer¬ 
tain selected districts. The difiiculties experienced in regard to the 
procurement of wheat in the United Provinces during the early 
months of this year (1945) strengthens us in making this recom¬ 
mendation. 

Although the United Provinces have normally a surplus of 
wheat a serious situation developed towards the end of 1944 and 
in the early part of 1945 in regard to wheat supplies for the urban 
areas, and by February 1945 Government purchases had almost 
ceased. This deterioration in the procurement of wheat was due 
mainly, though not entirely, to the damage to the wheat crop 
caused by the unusual rains and hail in March and April 1944. 
The position has been met by the Government of India coming to 
the assistance of the Government of the United Provinces by sup¬ 
plying considerable amounts of wheat from the small stocks which 
the Central Government had been able to accumulate. The Provin¬ 
cial Government have now decided in view of the difficulties expe¬ 
rienced early tuts year, to introduce monopoly purchase ot wheat 
to the extent that all wheat volrmtarily brought for sale to the 
main markets, will only be permitted to be sold to Government or 
their agents. In fact they nave decided to introduce a monopoly 
purcba«i schemu'on the lines pt that in operation in the Central 
Provinces. 

PSOCUEEMENT IN THE PuNJAB 

16. There are certain points in connection with procurement 
in the Punjab, the most important surplus area In India, to 
which we should refer. It is agreed that more storage accommo¬ 
dation is required so that procurement in th® early part of the 
seasoif, when grain normally comes freely into the market, is not 
held up owing to the difficulty of despatching it as quickly as pur¬ 
chases are made. This question of storage has been under discus¬ 
sion between the Government of India and the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment for some time, and it has now been decided to provide 
storage for 100,000 tons, 30,000 tons in ” Lahore sheds ” at 
railway stations, and 70,000 tons of bulk storage at places selected 
by the Punjab Government. The capital cost of the Lahore sheds 
is being shared by the Government of India and the Government 
of the Punjab. The cost of the bulk storage is being borne 
entirely by the Punjab Government. We understand, however, 
that it will be a considerable time before either of these schemes 
is completed. We attach great importance to the provision of 
additional storage in the Punjab and we suggest that every effort 
should be made to complete the construction of this storage at the 
earliest possible date. 
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Under the present system of centralized buying, procurement 
presents no difficulty so long as the forces influencing th^ market 
have on the whole a “ bearish ” effect. The Punjab has an 
assured and large surplus of grain and so long as prices are steady 
or display a downward tendency the exportable surplus comes 
freely into the hands of the only purchaser for export, that is, the 
Provincial Government. Procurement becomes difficult, how¬ 
ever, if the forces influencing the market have a “ bullish ” 
tendency. In theSe circumstances there is the risk that the large 
producer will withhold his grain from the market in the hope of 
getting a better price, and that the trader will increase his stocks 
with the same object in view. Such a position can be met, of 
course, by Government holding off the market but such action is 
only possible if there are adequate reserves in the hands of the 
Central and the Provincial Governments. At present these 
reserves are not adequate and even if they were, it is desirable that 
action by the large producer and the trader, with the object of 
pushing up prices, should be countered as far as possible by direct 
as well as by indirect action. The direct action which Govern¬ 
ment can take is to use their powers of requisitioning, that is, 
to requisition from the trader who is holding stocks from the 
market with the object of raising the price level, and from the 
large producer who is holding back his surplus grain with the same 
object. We realize that the Punjab Government are opposed to 
requisitioning, particularly from the producer, but we are of the 
opinion that if it is established that the producer is holding back 
his grain from the market, or that the trader is refraining from 
placing his stocks on the market,with the object of pushing up 
prices, requisitioning should be resorted to without hesitation. 

Storage 

17. Storage is one of the most difficult problems with which 
food administrations in India are faced. Even in normal t’mea a 
considerable quantity of foodgrains was lost every year through 
deterioration and the ravages of insects and rodent, pasta, ^ while 
being stored preparatory to sale. There is, however, little doubt 
that at the present time, when large quantities are handled by 
official ap-enc.ies, largely uniamiliar witn the mercnandising of 
grain, losses are on a much higher scale. It is, therefore, essen¬ 
tial that stora ge accnmraodation should be improved and made 
insect and rat proof. A Storage directorate, consisting of a 
technically qualified staff, has been established in the Food 
Department of the Government of India, and one of its duties is to 
advise administrations on technical matters concerning storage. 
A staff of entomologists also forms part of the Storage Directorate, 
and is now engaged on conducting enquiries into the best possible 
ways of protecting grain during storage against attacks by in,sects 
and other pests The storage of grain under nrope-r hygienic con¬ 
ditions is so important that we consider it desirable that all 
administrations, which store grain on any considerable scale, 
should, if p.nssihle place their Storage Branch in charge of a fully 
qualified technical officer, assisted by the necessary technical 
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staff. We liave said “ if possible ” because we realize that quali¬ 
fied technical officers are difficult to recruit. 

Adequate storage is ' also esap«+ia.l to successful procurement, 
for lack of accommodation, when grain is coming on tne market 
shortly after the harvest, often slows up procurement operations. 
In order to increase storage accommodation in the surulns areas-, 
the Food Uepartment of the liovernment of India have recently 
embarked upon a scueme tor the construction of storage for 230.000 
tons of grain in these areas. This accommodation includes i/,000 
tons m Orissa, 25,000 tons in the Central Provinces, 100,000 tons 
in the Punjab (already referred to in the preceding paragraph), 
55,000 tons in Sind and 23,000 tons for the produce of the Eastern 
States. The cost of construction, other than that for the produce 
of the Eastern States, will be shared equally by the Central and 
Provincial Governments, except in Sind where the cost of bulk 
storage for 30,000 tons will be borne wholly by the Centro,and in 
the Punjab where the cost of the bulk storage will be borne by the 
Provincial Government. The accommodation for the produce of 
the Eastern States will be situated partly in British India and 
partly in the States; the cost of the former will be borne by the 
Government of India while that of the latter will be shared 
between the Government of India and the States. 

For imported grain the Government of India have at present 
storage capacity for about 200,000 tons at the Karachi Depot, and 
we have been informed that this can be increased by another 
50,000 tons, if necessary. In addition it is proposed to provide 
accommodation for 50,000 tons at Bombay, 40,000 tons at Cal¬ 
cutta, 10,000 tons at Vizagapatam, and 20,000 tons at Coimbatore 
(served by the Port of Cochin). 

A certain amount of progress has been made towards the con¬ 
struction of this additional accommodation, but progress has hot 
been as satisfactory as one could have desired. It is essential that 
the construction of this additional storage accommodation should 
be pushed forward as quickly as possible and we trust that pro¬ 
gress in the future will be considerably accelerated. 

Inspection. 

18. The poor quality of i^reiu distributed by thn different 
administrations has often given rise to justifiable complaints and 
although the position nas improved during the last year or ao, the 
grain distributed is still not infreuuentlv of poor quality. The 
maintenance oi quality is a matter to which administrations must 
continue to give the closest attention, for there is nothing which 
gives rise to greater discontent in the rationed areas than ^rain of 
poor qnalitv. T?he Government of India have recently decided to 
set up an Inspection Directorate for the purpose of advising 
administrations on inspection technique and procedure. It is also 
proposed to establish a Central Analytical Laboratory at New 
Delhi for the examination of the samples of grain held in the 
Central Storage Depots and distfibuted under the Basie Plan 
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and the rationing schemes. Inspection Departments have also 
been established in some provinces but the problem of quality will 
not be complalely solved until there has Okhu esTaDtlshed in each 
province, whethor surnlus oi deficit, a reliable asency competent 
to test and inspect all foodirrains brought into the Government 
stuck anu to carry out periodical inspection ot stocks so that 
deterioration will >>e ilatected or forestalled. As in the case of 
storage, Inspection Departments should have on their staff per¬ 
sons fully qualified by experience and training to undertake the 
work of inspection. 


Rationing 

19. The Foodgrains Policy Committee, in Chapter VII of their 
report, recommended that “ rationing should be introduced forth¬ 
with in the larger cities of India both in deficit and surplus areaSj 
both in provincial and state areas, in the first instance in those 
with a population of a lakh and over, and should be progressively 
extended ”. The question of rationingr wan discussed at the Fifth 
All-India Food Conference held in New Delhi in January 194.5 and 
a resolution endorsing the recommenaation of tne ii'oodgrains 
Policy Committee was passed. The relevant part of the resolu¬ 
tion rn-s as follows:—“ The present burden of over-all deficiency 
of foodgrains should be shared evenly by all parts of the countiy. 
With that object iu view all Governments accept the following 
principles:—(i) Full urban rationing should be introduced and 
extended in accordance with recommendation 46 of the Foodgrains 
Policy Committee . An urban population amounting to 

many millions is now rationed. In India, that is PTi’tislLjndia 
and the Indian States, 67 towns with a population of 100.000 or 
over are rationed, in Romoay lOi other towns nave been rationed 
of which 99 are under the Bombay Small Towns Rationing Scheme. 
In Madras a total of 84 towns has been rationed. 

We attach importance to the rationing of the urban population 
in surplus as well as in oencii areas. W^en we speak of rationing 
\ye mean over-all rationing and not tbe type of rationing which 
is described as partial rationing or provisioning. Schemes of 
partial rationing or provisioning do not amount to true rationing, 
for under sucn schemes every person, In addition to the ration he- 
draws from the Government supplies, is free to obtain further 
supplies of fouugrains from the ordinary retail shops. 

The Government of the United Provinces were not until 
recentlv in favour of over-all rationing. They preferred a scheme 
for the provisioning of foodgrains for the urban population on a 
subsidised basis for (i) all essential and industrial employees, 

(ii) Government servants drawing a pay up to Rs. 100 a moUtb, and 

(iii) tbe poorest 60 per cent of tbe urban population. The food- 
grains for these classes were supplied through retail shops under 
the control of Government on a card ration basis. Persons i® 
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possession of tkese cards were not, however, prohibited, if they so 
desired, from buying foodgrains from the free market. We have 
no doubt that the Provincial Government’s scheme has In some 
ways worked satisfactorily. On the other hand, we feel convinced 
that the difficulties experienced by the Government in buying 
wheat towards the end of 1944 and in the early part of 1945 were 
aggravated by the fact, that an important section of the urban 
population was buying wheat in competition with Government. If 
this competitive buying had not taken place Government would 
have been able to purchase more grain at lower prices. The 
Government of the United Provinces have now decided to introduce 
total rationing for wheat and rice in place of provisioning. Over¬ 
all rationing has been introduced into 13 towns and it is proposed 
to extend it to other towns in the near future. 

In the Punjab only four towns have been rationed, namely, 
Lahore, Amritsar, Rawalpindi and Simla. In addition ho thes.. 
towns there are four other towns with a population of over 100,000, 
namely Multan, Sialkot. Ludhiana and Jullundur. The Punjab 
Government are of the opinion that the rationing of the urban 
population in an area such as the Punjab, which has an assured 
surplus, is unnecessary and is of no assistance towards the equit¬ 
able distribution and the conservation of supplies. We cannot 
endorse that view. If the Punjab were an isolated unit vTe would 
be prepared to agree that the rationing of the urban population 
is unnecessary. The Punjab, however, is not an isolated unit but 
a part of India' with obligations to the rest of India, and hence 
the rationing of the urban population cannot be regarded purely 
from the point of view of the Punjab. The objective of any 
procurement organization must be the elimination of competitive 
buying to tne greatest possible extent, but so long as the demand 
of the urban population is met by the ordinary trade agenmes one 
torm of competitive buying prevails. The xiengal tamine proved 
most clearly that the buying capacity of the urban areas has a 
great effect on prices, and the experience in the United Provinces 
in . the early part of this year has emphasized the need for pre¬ 
venting competitive buying by the population of the urban areas. 
In the Punjab, it is desirable from the point of view of procure¬ 
ment that competitive buying should be reduced as far as possible, 
and one way of effecting this is by rationing the population of 
urban. areas. It is on this ground that we consider that the 
rationing of the important urban centres of the Punjab or of any 
other surplus area is justified. It is true that :-''+mTiincT places 
an additional resoonsibi1i+y on the Administration for the main¬ 
tenance of supplies and may involve some additional expenditure 
from puDiic revenues, it is also true that as a result of ra+i"ning, 
prices in the rationed areas, particularly if prices are falling, 
may at times oe out ot parity witn tnose in the adjoining rural 
areas, and tnat lanoning may pUt some sections of the urban 
jjopuiation to a certain amount of inconvenience. Rut these 
factors ifo not, m our opinion, outweigh "aTrantage accruing 
from a reduction in competitive buying. We referred above to 
the rationing of “ important urban centres.” We used these 
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words intentionally, for we recognize that in areas which have riii 
assured surplus the case for the rationing of small urban centres 
is not so strong as in other areas. It is largely a matter of degree. 
iWe accordingly recommend that rationing should be extended in 
the Punjab, certainly so as to include the four towns which have 
a population of over 100,000 and have not yet been rationed. 

Requisitioning 

20. In our report on Bengal we said that we attached great 
importance to requisitioning, and went on to explain that we con¬ 
sidered it essential that Government should ha prep a red to under¬ 
take requisitioning, as and when necessary, whether from traders 
or producers, if the ffow of supplies is not maintained by volun¬ 
tary sales. *■ We also explained that what we contemplated was 
not the requisitioning of the surplus of the small but the large 
cultivator. We are of the opinion that our observations on 
requisitioning in regard to iBengal are applicable to the whole of 
India with the exception, of course, of those areas in which full 
monopoly schemes are in operation. We realize that certain 
Governments are opposed to requisitioning from the cultivator and 
fear that the result of such action will be harmful and not helpful 
to procurement. We have, however, made it clear in our report 
on Bengal that we do not contemplate, except as an extreme 
measure in a grave emergency, general requisitioning and that 
what we have in mind is the requisitioning of the surplus of the 
large cultivator who is guilty of boldine: hack his grain from the 
market. In certain provinces discriminate requisitioning of this 
character has proved very successtui in maintaining the dow of 
grain and we see no -feason why similar measures should not be 
equally successful in other provinces. 

Purchasing Agency 

21. We have, in our earlier report, explained our reasons for 
preferring an official to a trade purchasing agency.^ We have 
been confirmed in that view by the change made by the Assam 
Government in the procurement arrangements in the Surma Valley 
of the province and by the difficulties experienced by the Sind 
Government in regard to one of the buying syndicates in that 
province. As regards the general principle, we have nothing to 
add to the reasons we gave in our report on "Bengal for preferring 
an official to a trade agency. 

Prices 

22. The attempt in 1942 by the Government of India to ^ontrol 
the price of wheat in the Puniab and the "Dnited Provinces by 
fixing statutory maximum prices failed. In January 1943 it was 
abanuoned, and until the beginning of 1944 no attempt was made 
to secure statutory price control of iocdgrains on a uniform basis. 
The failure in 1942 was mainly due to the absence of an adequate 

1 Report on Bengal, Part 1T.I, Chapter I, section E. 

* Report on Bengal, Part III, Chapter I, section H. 
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procurement macnmery. The question of statutory maximum 
prices was examined by the Foodgrains Policy Committee, and in 
its report in September 1943 the majority of the members strongly 
loeommended tbat statntorv price control should be instituted for 
all the maior foodgrains in all provinces and states. The Com¬ 
mittee laid great emphasis on the point that one of the essential 
couaitions for effective statutory price control is the existence of 
an adequate procureTner-i machinery. The Committee also recom¬ 
mended that statutory prices should not be fixed without the 
consent of the Central Government, and that a Standing Prices 
Committee, representative of the provinces, states, producers and 
the trade should be set up to advise the Government of India on 
prices. These recommendations were endorsed by the Fourth All- 
India Food Conference held in Delhi in October 1943 and were 
accepted by the Government of India. 

The first step taken towards the co-ordination of maximum 
jirices on an all-India basis was the sdinmoning, in the first week 
of January 1944, of a_ conference attended by the Administrations 
principally concerned, to consider maximum prices for the kharif 
grains, rice, jowar and .bajra. As a result of this conference, thfe 
maximum prices of jowar and bajra in the primary wholesale 
markets of all the surplus-millet areas Were ^ed at Es, 7 and 
Eb. 7-&-0 per maund respectively. These maxima are still in 
force. A maximum price for rice on an all-India basis was not 
fixed because the variations in price between the main producing 
areas were too great apd the prices in parts (particularly Bengal) 
of the Eastern Eegion too high.^ 

In accordance with the recommendation of the Foodgrains 
Policy Committee, a Price Advisory Committee, presided over by 
the Economic Adviser to the Government of India, was set up 
early in 1944. On the recommendation of this Committee statu¬ 
tory maximum prices for wheat for the year 1944—45 were fixed at 
B,8. 9-8-0 per maund at the primary assembling markets in the 
Punjab and Sind, and at Es. 10-4-0 per maund in those of the 
United Provinces. These maxima are still in operation. 

23. Statutory minimum prices have not been fixed but in the 
lease of certain foodgrains me Government of India have announced 
tliat, with the object ot saieguarding tne interests of producers, 
they will be prepared to buy all grain offered in the principal 
asseiuEling markets should prices J ail. In April 1944 it waF 
announced that the Government of India would be willing to 
accept all wheat of fair average quality offered for sale in the main 
assembling markets of the Punjab, the United Provinces and 
Sind at a price of Es. 7-8-0 per maund. This guarantee is still 
in operation; About a month later, in May 1944, in order to 
support the campaign for the diversion to foodgrains of land under 
short staple cotton, the Government of India announced that, 
should prices fall, they were prepared to purchase all jowar qnd 

iThe EasWm Region comprises Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and the 
Eastern States. 
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bajra of the 1944-45 crop ofEered in the main, producing areaa, 
other than Bombay, at “ floor ” priced of JRs. 5-8-0 and Rs. 6 
per niaund respectively. Bombay was excluded because it was 
felt that special prices would have to be fixed in view of the 
administrative measures which were being taken to compel the 
cultivation* of foodgrains. It was later announced that the price 
of the 1944-45 millet crop in Bombay would not be less than the 
statutory prices. 

24. As we have pointed out there has been, since 1943, a steady 
development on the part of some provinces and states towards the 
“ monopoly ” procurement of foodgrains. Where schemes of 
monopoly procurement are in operation, the fixed price at which 
Governments buy is tne all-important tactor and statutory 
maximum and floor prices become irrelevant. 

Prices of foodgrains have not yet been fully co-ordinated 
throughout India, but during.,the last 18 months an increasing 
measure of control has been established. Prices have been stabi¬ 
lized and maintained at a steady level over large areas. This has 
been accomplished by a whole series of measures, an increase in 
the efficiency of the procurement machinery, the introduction in 
some areas of schemes of monopoly purchase, control over distribu¬ 
tion through the rationing of urban and, in some provinces and 
states, rural areas, the planned distribution of imports, the 
planned movement of gram from surplus to deficit areas under 
the Basic Plan, and the introduction of statutory maximum prices. 
Success has not, however, been uniform. Prices of rice are still 
high in most parts of North and North-Ea^ern India. The price 
of wheat in the Punjab has at times fluctuated between the statu¬ 
tory maximum and the lower price level at which Government are 
under an obligation to buy all grain offered. Finally, in the 
United Provinces the enforcement of the statutory maximum prure 
for wheat proved difficult at the close of the 1944—45 wheat 
season. 

The general level of prices of foodgrains in India is high 
compared with the worin level: for instance, tne price of wheat 
in hlorth America is considerably lower than that prevailing in 
India. We are of opinion that Indian prices must fall when 
con^mer goods become more plentiful and cheaper and imports of 
rice are once asrain available. But we are also of opinion that so 
long as the supply position of cereals remains as at present, that 
is, so long as the uemanas of tne defence services continue at the 
present high level aim imports ot lace are not available in ade¬ 
quate quanttEies, priced, generally speaking, will have tn remain 
at about their present levels. Biigh prices have undou btedly 
encouraged the production of cereals and if prices should fall 
su.b8tantially before imports of rice become available, production 
might suffer a setback. The present policy is to hold prices at- 
about their present levels till the supply position is easier. We 
consider that this is the correct course to follow. 
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Summary op Conclusions and Eecommbndations 

25. The main conclusions and recommendations of this chapter 
may be summarized as follows: — 

(i) The only completely satisfactory system of procurement 
and distribution of foodgrains is one in which first, the whole of 
the surplus 'of every producer is at the disposal of Government, 
and secondly, the entire population is rationed. Such a system is 
described as one of full monopoly.” 

(ii) Full monopoly schemes are in operation in part^ of 
Madras and some of the Indian States. The “ levy ” scheme in 
operation in^parts of the Bombay Presidency is also, for all 
practical purposes, a scheme of full monopoly. 

(iii) Schemes of full monopoly are not a practical proposi¬ 
tion in Bengal, Bihar and the permanently settled areas of Orissa 
and As'sam. In areas which have an assured surplus, schemes of 
full monopoly are not necessary, provided the procurement machi¬ 
nery is adequate. In deficit areas in which internal distribution 
presents, or in the future may present, serious difficulties, the 
Administration should aim at the introduction of schemes of full 
monopoly. 

(iv) In Orissa and the Central Provinces and Berar, schemes 
are in operation which give Government a limited monopoly of 
purchase over the marketable surplus. In the Report on Bengal it 
was recommended that the Bengal Government should study these 
schemes with a view to their introduction, modified if necessary to 
suit local conditions, as an experimental measure in a Selected 
district or districts. It is suggested that the Bihar Government 
should also study these schemes with the object of strengthening 
their procurement machinery. 

(v) Storage is one of the most difficult problem^ with which 
food administrations in India are faced. Even in normal times 
a considerable quantity of foodgrains was lost through deteriora¬ 
tion and the ravages of insects and rodent pests, and there is little 
doubt that, at present, when large quantities are handled by 
official agencies largely unfamiliar with the merchandizing of 
grain, losses are on a much higher scale. It is, therefore, essential 
that storage conditions should be improved and made insect and 
rat proof. It is recommended that all Administrations, which 
store grain on a considerable scale, should, as far as possible, place 
their storage branch in charge of a fully qualified technical officer 
assisted by the necessary technical stafi. 

Adequate storage is also essential to successful procurement. 
The Government of India have recently embarked upon a scheme 
for the construction of storage for 230,000 tons of grain in surplus 
areas. In addition, it is proposfed to provide additional storage 
for 120,000 tons of imported grain. It is recommended that the 
construction of this additional accommodation, particularly that 
for 100,000 tons in the Punjab, should be pushed forward as 
quickly as possible. 
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(vi) Tke poor quality of grain distributed by tbe diffierenf 
Administrations has often given rise to justitiabie complaints. 
Altbougb the position has improved, the grain distributed is sdll 
not infrequently of poor quality. The Government of India have 
recently set up an inspection Directorate at the Centre and Ins¬ 
pection Departments haw also been established in some provinces. 
The problem of quality will, however, not be completely Solved 
until there is in each province, whether surplus or deficit, a reli¬ 
able agency competent to test and inspect aft foodgrains brought 
into Government stock. 

(vii) It is recommended that rationing should be extended 
in the Punjab to the four towns, with a population of over 100,000, 
which have not yet been rationed. 

(viii) Attention is drawn to the observations as regards 
requisitioning in the Report on Bengal. It is recommended that 
Governments should not hesitate to requisition from the large 
producer and the trader if grain is being held back by them from 
the market in order to raise prices. 

(ix) The general level of prices of foodgrains in India is 
high compared with the world level. Indian prices must fall 
when consumer goods become more plentiful and cheaper and 
imports of rice are once again available, but so long as the supply 
position of cereals remains a,'^ at present, prices generally speaking, 
will have to remain at about their present levels. If prices should 
fall substantially before imports of rice become available, produc¬ 
tion may suffer a setback. The present policy to hold prices at 
about their present levels till the supply position is eader, is, 
therefore, the correct course to follow. 



CHAPTER IV.—STATISTICS OJ ACREAGE AND YIELD 

GF CROPS 

Problems arising out oi' the production and distribution of 
foodgrains during the war have emphasized the need for accurate 
agricultural statistics in India and schemes largely experimental in 
character, are now in operation with the object of securing improve* 
ments in such statistics. 

2. The provinces fall, generally speaking, into two classes: 
those in which the land revenue has been temporarily settled and 
those in which it has been permanently settled. This distinction, 
however, is not a clear-cut one, for in the United Provinces, 
Madras and Assam there are areas which have been permanently 
settled and in the provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the “ per¬ 
manently settled provinces.” there are areas which have been tem¬ 
porarily settled. In the temporarily settled areas the primary 
agency for the collection of agricultural statistics is the village 
revenue officer, who, in the ordinary course of his work, is required 
to make a detailed inspection of the fields of the village or villages 
under his charge and record in the village records the crops grown 
on each field. Provided that supervision by the higher revenue 
staff is adequate, this system ensures estimates of acreage which it 
is believed are accurate. The position is the same in the perma¬ 
nently settled areas of the United Provinces, for in these areas the 
primary reporting agency is the same as in the rest of the province. 
In the permanently Settled and inam areas of Madras, although the 
primary reporting agency is the same as in the rest of the province, 
the estimates of acreage are not so accurate. The difficulty in these 
areas is that there is not the same detailed revenue organization as 
in the rest of the province and parts of these areas have not been 
accurately surveyed. The Government of Madras have recently, 
with the object of improving the acreage statistics of the perma¬ 
nently settled and inam areas, appointed additional revenue 
inspectors. 

3. In Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the permanently settled pro¬ 
vinces, there is no village revenue establishment corresponding to 
that in the temporarily settled provinces, and in these provinces, 
with the exception of the jute acreage in Bengal, estimates of acre¬ 
age are admittedly very defective. The position is the same in the 
two permanently settled districts of Assam. In the absence of a vil¬ 
lage revenue establishment reliance has to be placed on the reports 
received from Circle Officers, District Agricultural Officers, and 
officers of the Revenue Department, such as Khasmahal Tahsil- 
dars, and even the police. For instance, the following is the method 
followed in thj province of Bengal. Each Circle Officer (a gazetted 
revenue officer with jurisdiction over three or four thanas) ascer¬ 
tains from personal inspection and by questioning other local officers 
and cultivators, the relation which the area under the crop bears to 
the normal acreage of that crop in that area, this normal acreage 
being determined in accordance with certain instructions. The 
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Circle Officers send their estimates to the Subdivisional Officer who, 
after making such corrections as he considers necessary, either from 
his own knowledge, experience, and ohserTations or by enquiry, 
sends a consolidated estimate for the subdivision to the District 
Officer. The latter, in his turn, makes such modihcations as he 
thinks necessary on the basis of his own experience and informa¬ 
tion obtained from District Agricultural Officers and other sources, 
and forwards the district estimate to the Director of Agriculture. 
Clearly, acreage estimates prepared in this manner cannot be 
accurate. 

4. In Bengal a complete survey was made of the area under 
jute in 1940-41 by a plot-to-plot inspection and since that date jute 
is only grown under licences issued by the Jute Begulation Depart¬ 
ment. The total area licensed for growing jute in each village is 
thus known. Further a verification of the lands on which jute is 
actually grown, is made before the crop is harvested. The statis¬ 
tics of the acreage under jute are now believed to be reasonably 
dependable. 

6. In Bengal the following further measures have recently been 
adopted with a view to obtaining more satisfactory estimates of the 
acreage of the crops grown in the province. First, a plot-to-plot 
enumeration of all crops grown to be carried out by the Jute Regu¬ 
lation staff assisted by a large staff of amins and part-time crop- 
recorders, and secondly, random sample surveys of the acreage 
under jute, aus paddy and aman paddy. These schemes were put 
into operation with effect from the aman paddy crop reaped in 
November-December 1944 and are to be carried on for a period of 
three years. A decision will then be taken, in the light of the expe¬ 
rience gained, on future policy, that is, whether the annual acre¬ 
age estimates should be made by the plot-to-plot enumeration or 
by the random sampling method, or by a combination of both these 
methods. 

■ 6. In Bihar, estimates of acreage were made by the random 

sampling method throughout the pro^vince for the bhadai and aghani 
crops of 1944 and the rabi crops of 1944-45. We understand that 
the Provincial Government have decided that the more satisfactory 
method would be to adopt a system similar to that prevailing in 
the temporarily settled provinces. It is recognized that this will 
involve heavier expenditure, but it is considered that the establish¬ 
ment of a permanent staff in the villages throughout the province 
for the collection of agricultural statistics (on a system of plot-to- 
plot enumeration), as well as other statistics such as cattle statis¬ 
tics, justifies the additional expenditure involved. When this 
establishment has been recruited it is proposed to abandon the 
random sampling method. 

7. In Orissa, a special temporary staff was appointed early in 
1944 for the collection of agricultural statistics. This consists of 
amins, one for every 80 revenue villages, whose duty will be to 
inspect every field once at the time of sowing and again when the 
crop is ripe for harvest. The work of these amins will be super¬ 
vised by inspectors at the rate of one inspector for every seven 
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amins. A statistical officer lias also been appointed for each dis¬ 
trict for the purpose of controlling and directing the work of the 
inspectors and amins. in addition, a Provincial Statistical Officer 
has been appointed to supervise and co-ordinate the collection of 
agricultural statistics throughout the province. 

8. A plot-to-plot enumeration should give accurate estimates of 
acreage and we believe that in the temporarily settled provinces the 
estimates prepared by this method are on the whole accurate. But 
it does not follow that the application of this method in the per¬ 
manently settled provinces will produce immediately equally accu¬ 
rate results. In the temporarily settled provinces the work is done 
by a long established and well organized revenue staff as part of its 
duties. The village revenue officer is a person of standing and 
influence and is well trained in the work he is required to perform. 
Purther, there is an efficient inspection staff, the members of which 
are also well versed in the duties of their office. In the permanently 
settled provinces there is no such organization and at the begin¬ 
ning the staff—certainly a large proportion of it—will be entirely 
unacquainted with the work to be done. There is another point 
to which attention should be drawn. It is this. The area of the 
primary unit, ‘ that is, the area allotted to the officer who carries 
out the plot-to-plot enumeration, mtist not be too large. There is, 
however, a risk that it may be, for the cost of the establishment 
for carrying out a plot-to-plot enumeration is heavy and there may 
be a tendency to increase the area of the primary units in order to 
reduce the cost. The survey of a crop, field by field, is a tiresome 
task and one which is attended by a considerable amount of dis¬ 
comfort at certain seasons of the year, particularly in areas where 
the land goes under water. The danger, of course, is that +1.3 pri¬ 
mary enumerator instead of visiting each field will, to a greater 
or lesser degree, compile his figures from information gathered by 
questioning the cultivators. The larger the area with which he 
has to deal, the greater is the risk that this will happen. There is 
also another matter which has to be taken account of in determining 
the size of the primary unit. It is necessary to make an estimate 
not only of the area sown with the crop but also of the area har¬ 
vested. The period of time within which the plot-to-plot enumera¬ 
tion at harvest time bus to be carried out is relatively short, and 
hence the area of the primary unit must not be so large as to pre¬ 
vent the enumerator from making a complete inspection, plot by 
plot, at harvest time. The size of the primary reporting unit is 
therefore a matter of great importance and until experience has 
been gained as to what xhe size should be—it may vary from area 
to. area--the risk of inaccuracy will remain. In all these circum¬ 
stances it would be clearly unwise to rely upon the accuracy of 
estimates based on a plot-to-plot enumeration in permanently set¬ 
tled areas, until the staff has been in being for some years and 
experience gained of the working of the system. It should not, 
however, be inferred that we are opposed to tha continuance of the 

1 In the temporarily settled provinces the primary unit is the village or a 
group of small villages. 
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plot-to-plot enumeration schemes in the permanently settled 
provinces. We are not. We are of opinion that they should be pro¬ 
ceeded with, provided of course, that the primary reporting and 
inspecting staff is adequate for the purpose. We have, however, 
stressed that the estimates are unlikely to be. accurate until the 
schemes have been in operation for some time and that the size of 
the primary units is a most important factor. 

9. As regards the relative merits of a plot-to-plot enumera¬ 
tion and random sample survey for the determination of acreage 
there appears to be some divergence of views. It may be of 
assistance if we set out the matter as we see it. A plot-to-plot 
enumeration provides a wealth of information which a random 
sample survey cannot furnish. For instance, it gives figures for 
the Smallest unit, a village or a part of a village. As against 
this, a random sample survey can only give acreage figures for 
large areas, such as a province, and we gather that it has not yet 
been established that a random sample survey can give accurate 
figures for a district or a subdivision except at disproportionate 
cost. The position is that the smaller the area for whic.h acreage 
figures are to be given, the neertr the random sample survey 
approacJies the plot-to-plot enumeration. Again, a complete enu- ■ 
meration plot by plot can give figures for all crops irrespective of 
the extent of the area on which they are grown, whereas this is 
not possible by means of a random sample survey except at dis¬ 
proportionate cost. To sum up, the position appears to be that 
if full and detailed information as regards the acreage under all 
crops is the objective—it certainly should be the objective—such 
information can only be obtained by means of a plot-to-piot enu¬ 
meration and not by a random sample survey. In these circum¬ 
stances, there cannot, in our opinion, be any question of the 
abandonment of the plot-to-plot enumeration method in favour of 
the random sample survey method in the temporarily settled 
provinces. In the other provinces also we consider that the plot- 
to-plot enumeration should be the goal, for it is only by this 
method that full and detailed information as regards the areas 
under different crops can be obtained. There are, however, cer¬ 
tain points to which we would draw particular attention. The 
sine qua non for carrying out a plot-to-plot enumeration is an 
adequate and efficient staff of primary enumerators and inspectors. 
The cost of such a staff is heavy, and unless Administrations are 
prepared to find the necessary funds, it would be useless to attempt 
a plot-to-plot enumeration, for the only result would be inaccu¬ 
rate estimates. Again, a plot-to-plot enumeration must be car¬ 
ried out yearly and not at irregular intervals by ad hoc establish¬ 
ments. As we have explained in the previous paragraph, 
estimates prepared by a newly recruited establishment will not 
be accurate during the early years of the existence of that establish¬ 
ment. Any endeavour, therefore, to economize by carrying out 
a plot-to-plot enumeration at intervals of, say, 3 to 5 years would 
only result in the preparation of inaccurate figures. If a plot-to- 
plot enumeration is to be successful the staff must be on a 
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perRaaHent basis, for it is only by employing the same staff every 
year, subject, of course, to recruitment to cover wastage, that 
accurate estimates will be secured. 

10. Under the present system the yield per acre in a parti¬ 
cular year is determined by multiplying the normal yield per 
acre by the condition factor of the crop in the year in question. 
The normal yield is based upon crop-cutting experiments made 
yearly over a number of years. These experiments are carried 
out in plots with average crops, the plots being selected by an 

eye ’ examination. The condition factor (the anna valuation), 
that is, the relation of the crop reported on to the normal yield 
per acre, is framed on the results of visual observations made by 
local officers. The practice of selecting by the “ eye ” plots with 
average crops has been condemned by statisticians and the method 
of determining the condition factor has been severely criticized. 
There is, no doubt, room for considerable improvement in the 
method of estimating the yield per acre. 

A considerable amount of experimental work has been carried 
out during the last seven or eight years by the Indian Statistical 
Institute under the direction of Professor Mahalanobis in esti¬ 
mating by the random sample method the outturn (and the acre- 
age) of crops. As we have said, random sample surveys of the 
yield (and acreage) of the jute and paddy crops are now in pro¬ 
gress in Bengal. They are being carried out by the Indian Statis¬ 
tical Institute on behalf of the Bengal Government and will be 
continued for a period of three years. Experimental random sur¬ 
veys of yield have also been carried out by the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research. In 1944 such surveys were made of 
the yield of wheat in the Punjab and the United Provinces and 
rice in Orissa. In this year (1945) these surveys have been 
extended to all the main wheat growing areas. The surveys in 
Bengal will continue till 1946—47 and it would clearly be advan¬ 
tageous if the surveys in other parts of India, conducted either 
by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research or by the Indian 
Statistical Institute, were also continued for the same period. In 
the light of the experience thus gained it should then be possible, 
we would hope, for a decision to be, reached as regards, first, the 
technique to be followed in carrying out random sample surveys, 
and secondly, the extent to which these surveys can be used in 
determining the yield per acre in a particular year. Until a 
decision has been reached on these points we doubt whether any¬ 
thing will be gained by examining other methods of improving 
the present system. The random sample method is a scientific 
method of computing yields and the first matter to be decided is 
whether the adoption of this method is a practical proposition 
and whether it can fulfil completely administrative requirements. 

11. The Royal Commission on Agriculture considered that 
every Director of Agriculture shduld be given a capable statistical 
assistant. They referred to the increasing importance which is 
being attached all over the world to statistical research as an aid 
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to the formulation of policies, and recommended the appointment 
of a well qualified statistical officer at provincial headquarters to 
whom should be entrusted the duty of studying all aspects of the 
economic and social progress of the province. We draw parti¬ 
cular attention to these recommendations because we attach great 
importance to the Director of Agriculture being provided with 
statistical assistance, and the establishment at provincial headquar¬ 
ters of sfatistical officers who would be directors of provincial 
bureaux of statistical information. In some provinces these 
officers have been appointed and we strongly recommend that they 
be appointed in the remaining provinces as quickly as possible. 

12. In the “ Agricultural Statistics of India ” crops are 
divided into “ food ” and “ non-food ” crops. Food crops 
include (1) foodgrains, that is, rice, wheat, jowar, bajra, barley, 
maize, gram, other grains, and pulses; (2) sugarcane; (3) vege¬ 
tables; (4) fruits; (5) condiments; (6) spices; and (7) miscellaneous 
food crops. Under “ non-food ” crops are included all edible oil 
seeds, such as sesamum, rape, mustard, groundnut, and cocoanut, 
and also non-edible oil seeds such as linseed and castor, and other 
miscellaneous oil seeds. Within this category are also included 
the fibre crops such as cotton and jute, as well as indigo, opium, 
coffee, tea, tobacco, drugs, dyes, fodder crops, and other miscella¬ 
neous non-food crops. In our attempt to obtain precise informa¬ 
tion regarding food crops we have been struck by the difficulties 
arising from the present classification. Different provinces have 
adopted different categories which has led to a certain amount of 
confusion. Although edible oil seeds are used for industrial pur¬ 
poses such as the manufacture of soap, plastics, etc., they are also 
used largely for human consumption. We incline to the view 
that for statistical purposes edible oil seeds should be classified 
under the head “ food ” crops. 

Separate figures are not given for the production of potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, and tapioca. The two latter have been of import¬ 
ance in times of food shortage. The area under tapioca expanded 
largely during the years 1943-44. We believe that the areas 
under potatoes and sweet potatoes have also increased. We take 
the view that separate figures should be given in the “ Agricul¬ 
tural Statistics of India ” for these crops. 

Summary of Conclusions and Eecommendation 

13. The conclusions and recommendations of this chapter 
are— 

(i) Problems arising out of the production and distribution 
of foodgrains during the war, have emphasized the need for accu¬ 
rate statistics of acreage and yield of crops; schemes are now in 
operation with the object of securing improvements in these 
statistics. 

(ii) For the determination of the acreage a plot-to-plot enu¬ 
meration is preferred to a random sample survey, because the 
former can, whereas the latter cannot, give full and detailed 
information as regards the areas under different crops. 
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(iii) In the “ temporarilj^ settled provinces ” the acreage 
figures are compiled by the subordinate revenue establishment by 
a plot-to-plot enumeration. In these provinces the acreage figures 
are on the whole accurate and it is recommended that the present 
system should continue. 

(iv) In the “ permanently settled provinces ” acreage 
figures, except in regard to jute in Bengal, are not accurate; they 
are not compiled by a plot-to-plot enumeration but are based upon 
reports received from local officers. In the provinces of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa schemes have recently been introduced for the 
determination of acreage by the system of plot-to-plot enumera¬ 
tion. In addition, in Bengal, a scheme is in operation for the 
determination of the acreage under jute, aus paddy and a/nwn 
paddy by the random sample survey method. 

(v) It is considered that in the “ permanently settled ” 
provinces the goal should be the determination of acreage by the 
method of plot-to-plot enumeration. It is pointed out that in 
order to ensure the accuracy of the estimates prepared by this 
method it is essential that (a) the plot-to-plot enumeration should 
be carried out by an adequate and efficient staff of primary enu¬ 
merators and inspectors maintained on a permanent basis, and 
{h) the size of the primary reporting unit .should not be too large. 

(vi) There is room for considerable improvement in the 
method of estimating yield per acre. 

(vii) The random sample method is a scientific method of 
computing yields and the first matter to be decided is whether 
the adoption of this method is a practical proposition and whether 
it can fulfil completely administrative requirements. Random 
sample surveys of yield are now being carried out in Bengal by 
the Indian Statistical Institute and in other parts of India by the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. The surveys in 
Bengal will be continued for a period of three years. It is sug¬ 
gested that the surveys by the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research should be continued for a similar period. A decision 
should then be reached in the light of experience gained as regards 
first, the technique to be followed in carrying out the random 
sample surveys, and secondly, the extent to which these surveys 
can be used in determining the yield per acre in a particular year. 
Until a decision has been reached on these points nothing will 
be gained by examining other methods of improving the present 
system. 

(viii) Every Director of Agriculture should be provided with 
a capable statistical assistant. 

(ix) A qualified statistical officer should be appointed at all 
provincial headquarters to whom should be entrusted the study 
of all aspects of economic and social progress in the province. 

(xj For statistical purposes edible oil-seeds should be classi¬ 
fied under the head “ food crops.” Separate figures showing the 
acreage under potatoes, sweet potatoes, and tapioca should be given 
in the “ Agricultural Statistics of India.” 
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CHAPTER V.—THE NEED FOR IMPORTS 

As explained in Chapter I, India before the war was ndt 
self-sulhcient in foodgrains, a small exportable surplus in wheat 
beings offset hv larc^Q ~ice. Duriuo' the five years 

ending 1941-42 the averao-e annual net imports amounted to 
about 1,U00,(JU(J tons and it was on the basis of this figure that 
ill 1943 tim Foodgrains Policy Uomimtteo +'■> t.>.A opnemsion 

that India required, until turtber notice, for current cnuamnp- 
tion, an annual import of foodgrains of not less than this amount. 

2. The following tables give the acreage and production o!' 
the main cereals, wheat, jowar, bajra, barley, maize and rice, 
over a series of years. The figures for rice have been shown for 
Bengal and the rest of India separately because those for Bengal 
for the year 1943-44 are not comparable with the figures for 
previous years. This is due to the fact that, as explained in our 
report on Bsngal, the acreage under aman rice in 1943-44 was 


not estimated 

in the 

same manner 

as in previous years. 




Average of 

Average of 



Cropi 


three years 
ending 

three years 
ending 

1942-43. 

l»43-*t. 



193^39. 

1941-42. 





Acreage (in millions of acres). 



Wheat .. 

. 

3P8 

34-3 

34-4 

33-7 

Jowar 

• • • 

34-8 

?3'7 

35-9 

3tt 0 

Bajra 

• .. 

10-9 

17'9 

22-2 

2M 

Barley 

. • • 

6-3 

6-3 

6’8 

6-7 

Maize 


6-3 

6-3 

6-9 

6-9 

Eioe (All-India 

exolud- 





ine Bengal) . 

. • 4 

61-7 

51-4 

51-9 

634 

Rice (Bengal) . 

. 

22-6 

22-3 

23-3 

24-6 



Production (in millions of tons). 



Wheat 

• • « 

10-2 

10-3 

11-0 

9-7 

Jowar ,. , 

» • • 

6 8 

6-7 

6-7 

6-7 

Bajra .. 

4 • . 

2-6 

2-9 

4-0 

3-7 

Barley .. 

. . . 

2-1 

2-1 

2-2 

2-1 

Maize 


2-0 

2*1 

2-4 

2‘4 

Rice (All-India 

exclud- 





ing Beusal) 


17-7 

16-3 

I7'9 

18-8 

Rice (Bengal) . 


8'8 

8-1 

7-0 

10-3 

Total (excluding 

rice in 





Bengal) 


41-4 

40-4 

44-2 

43-4 




40-9 


43-8 



Average, say 

41-0 Average, say.. 

44*0 


We offer the following observations on the above figures: — 

(i) Wheat .—The acreage under wheat has remained steadJ^ 
The decrease in 1943-44 was due to unfavourable weather at the 
sowing time. The wheat crop of 1942-43 was a bumper one; 
this was due to very favourable weather conditions. The crop 
in 1943-44 was below normal owing to unfavourable climatic 
conditions. Heavy rain and hail caused considerable damage 
towards the end of the growing season. 
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(ii) Jowar .—The acreage shows a considerable expansion 
but this has not been reflected in the yield. 

(iii) Bajra .—The acreage and the yield have both increased. 
The average outturn during the two years 1942-43 and 1943-44 
was about a million tons more than the average of the preceding 
six years. 

(iv) Barley and maize .—While barley shows practically Jio 
change, both the acreage and yield of maize show an increase. 
The production of maize was about 350,000 tons more in 1942-43 
and 1943-44 than the average'of the previous six years. 

(v) Rice (Bengal ).—Owing to an excellent monsoon, the 
rice crop in Bengal in 1943-44 was probably the largest on record. 
Climatic conditions in 1944-45 were not so favourable and the 
rice crop of that year is estimated to be 1’44 million tons less 
than the bumper crop of the previous year. This well illustrates 
the effect of variations in climatic conditions. 

(vi) Rice (rest of India ).—There was an increase in the 
acreage as well as in the yield in 1943-44 as compared with 
1942-43 and the previous six years. The increase in the yield 
was about 900,000 tons as compared with that in 1942-43. The 
increase in acreage and yield was largely due to a very favourable 
monsoon. In 1944 the monsoon was less favourable and the 
estimates so far available of the 1944-45 crop show a large fall 
in. yield in some areas. The total yield of the rice crop in l944-45 
will certainly be considerably below the high figure of 1943—44. 

3. The following figures are repeated from the tables in the 
previous paragraph. The total production of the main cereals, 
wheat, jowar, bajra, barley, maize and rice, in India, excluding 
rice in Bengal, were; — 

(In millions of tons). 

Averaso for the six Average for the years 

years ending 1941-42. 1942—42 and 1943—44. 

410 44-0 

We have omitted the figures for the yield of rice in Bengal 
Because, as we have said, the estimates for 1943-44 are not com¬ 
parable with those of the previous 5 'earB. If they were included 
it would' be impossible'- to compare the total yield of cereals in 
India in the two years 1942-43 and 1943-44 with those in previous 
years. We do not think tlla;J this omission will materially affect 
the comparison. ■ 

It may, at first sight, appear that in view of the increase in 
production of 3 million tons, the difference between, the average 
total production of the years 1942-43 and 1943-44 and that of the 
six years ending 1941-42, India does not now require imports. 
Closer examination shows, uowever, that this conclusion is not 
well founded. 
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4. India’s population of about 400 millions still continues to 
increase. During tiie inter-censai period ot lOBl to 1941 the 
population increased on the average by about 5 millions a year. 
4.n annual increase uf o millions in the number ot persons to be 
fed, involves a yearly addition to India’s food bill of over 600.000 
tons ot cereals on tne b»«i« oi i lo. oi srain pef day per adult. 
During the three years uiai have elapsed since 1941—42 there has, 
therefore, been an increase in consumption, due to this cause, of 
nearly 2 0 million tons. 

There is also little doubt that, apart from an expanding con¬ 
sumption due to the growth of population, the consumption of 
foodgrains by large classes of the civilian population has increased 
during the last two vears. There is now practically no unemploy¬ 
ment; everybody who wishes to work has no difficulty in obtaining 
employment. This is a great change from the pre-war position 
when the number of unemployed, particularly in certain sections 
of the community, was large. This. high level of employment 
m”"^ have bp‘'»' ^accompanied bv an increase in the consumption 
of foodgrains. Further, large numbers of producer-consumers and 
their tamiiies are now, in all probability, eating more than they 
did in normal times. The cultivator is obtaining high prices for 
his produce and has to sell a smaller proportion of his grain than 
he did before the war, in order to meet his standing payments, 
such as rent, taxes and debt charges. As against this, of course, 
the prices of the goods he buys have risen steeply. But on the 
whole, the jinajicial position of the cultivator has improved con¬ 
siderably in consequence of the high prices lor foodgrains and 
there can be little doubt that millions who were under-nourished 
in normal limes, are now eating more. It ih not possible to 
assess the increase in consumption due to these causes, but in 
view of the great numbers involved it must be large. 

5. The supolv foodgrains for the defepee services, includ¬ 
ing the overseas forces in and based on India, has also thrown 
an addixionai burden on the countrv's tnod siipnlies. The yearly 
reqirfrcTnents ol these services amount to approximately 800,000 
tons of wheat, rice, barley, maize and millets. It is true that 
the amount consumed by the Indian soldier does not represent 
a net increase in the off-take of foodgrains for, he would eat food- 
grains if he remained in his village. But the Indian soldier, 
generally speaking, is better fed than In would be it he were in 
civil me—the ration for Indian troops is ly lb. of foodgrains per 
day—and hence the feeding of the Indian defence forces adds 
to the total cereal requirements of the country. The supplying 
of the overseas forces also involves extra demand. 

6. There is another matter to which attention should be drawn. 
The Yields of crops in India are snbiect to great and often sudden 
fluctuations owing to clitriatic conditions. In the irrigated areas, 
crops are protected against a failure of the monsoon but they are 
not immune from damage by excessive rain, diseases ahd pests and. 
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in some areas, by hot winds, hail and frost.. It is, therefore, unsafe 
to draw conclusions as regards the relation of supply to req^uire- 
ments based upon the yield of the crops in a short period of two 
years. The yields in 1942-43 and 1943-44 and the estimated out¬ 
turn for 1944-45 illustrate this point. There was a bumper crop 
of wheat in 1942^3 and a normal crop of rice. On the other hand 
1943-44 was marked by a bumper rice crop and a sub-normal crop 
of wheat. It is yet too early to form an opinion as regards the 
supply position in 1944-45. But it is clear that in view of the 
smaller yield of rice in 1944-45 compared with that in 1943-44 
the supply position in 194 4 4 5 will be less favourable than it was 
in 1942-^3 or 1943-44 unless the wheat crop proves to be a bumper 
one. 

7. Having regard to the increase in consumption due to the 
growth of population, the increase in the per capita consumption 
of large classes of the civilian population—an increase which is 
in every way desirable in view of the low level of subsistence of 
the poorer classes in the villages and towns—and the burden of the 
requirements of the defence services, we doubt whether there was 
any substantial improvement in the overall position during the 
years 1942-43 and 1943-44 as compared with previous years. We 
are of opinion that the present relation of internal supply to 
requirements is not such as to warrant the conclusion that imports 
are unnecessary. 

8. Experience during the last two years also points to the con¬ 
clusion that India still needs imports of foodgrains. During this 
period Food Administration in India developed greatly. Procure¬ 
ment organizations are in operation in the provinces and in the 
Indian States. The prices of cereals are under control. A large 
proportion of the urban population, and in some areas, the rural 
population, is rationed. The Basic Plan has been in operation for 
two vears. It will be recalled tnat tins plan is m the term of ^ 
balance-street, on one sme of winch nrmear the surpluses from 
surplus areas, and on the -other the supplies required by the deficit 
areas, it is orepareH nv me tiovernmeni ot India in consultation 
witn the provinces and states ana alter careful scrutiny of the 
estimated surpluses and deficits. Much more information is, there-, 
lore, now available as regards the actual supply position in India 
than in 1943 when the Foodgrains Policy Committee reported, and 
it is possible to make, with more precision, an estimate of the gap 
between the essential requirements of foodgrains of India as a 
whole and the quantities available from internal resources. In 1944 
imports of focd.o-roi'Tis, chiefly wheat, amounted to over 700.000 tons 
and the (xovernmem; of India found it necessary to distribute 
practicallv the whole e+' thio amoim-l. to tho deficit areas* This in 
itself affords ground for the conclusion that Indie is still in need 
of imports. 

9. Apart from their intrinsic value imports have a arreat psycho¬ 
logical effect. In 1943 public confidence was greatly shaken by 
the events in Bengal and by the difficulties experiehced in other 
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areas in maintaining supplies. In 1944 confidence was largely 
restored, 'i'liis, no doubt, was due in large measure to the improve¬ 
ments effected in food administration, but we are convinced tliat 
tlie arrival tiirougnout tJie year of toodgrains from overseas played 
a most important part in restoring public confidence, Indian 
opinioii is, nowever. still evt.remeiv nervous on tire subject of food 
supplies, and any indication of an nnfavourable turn in the supidy 
position leads to the slowing up of procurement onerations, and is 
likely in some parts of the eountry to give rise to sharp clianges in 
tlie price level. It is essential that public confidence aJiould be 
maintained. In this matter imports nlay a most important role 
and WR have little hesitation in affirming that the stoppage of 
imports would plaee tba position in India in serious jeopardy. 

10. Imports must consist mainly of wheat because rice ig not 
available unaer conditions created Py the war, from countries over¬ 
seas. liie question tUerefpre arises how the quantity of wheat 
imports is to be determined. We understand that the liovernment 
of rndia adopt tUe following method in estimating the amount of 
wheat whicli they consider needs to be imported. Towards the 
end of the calendar year ad estimate is made of the wheat required 
for the 12 months commencing from the 1st May of the following 
year, that is, for the Indian wheat year which runs from 1st May 
of one year to the 30th April of the next. This estimate is based 
upon the requirements of those provinces and states which do not 
grow within their own boundaries sufficient wheat for their own 
consumption, and includes the amount required not only for the 
population which normally consumes wheat, but also for those sec¬ 
tions of the population which normally consume rice and have been 
compelled, by the short supply of that cereal, to change over to a 
diet consisting partly of wheat. The demands of the several pro¬ 
vinces and states are subjected to a critical examination by the 
Government of India, with particular reference to the amounts sup-, 
plied in previous years under the operation of the Basic Plan. To 
the figure thus obtaiued is added the wheat demand for tbe defence 
services. An estimate is then made of the surpluses available from 
the surplus wheat provinces and states based in the first instance 
on the assumption that the wheat crop in those areas will be a 
normal one. This assumption is made: at' this stage because the 
wheat crop is not harvested until some liionths later and the pro¬ 
bable yield is therefore unknown. Experience has shown that 
with a normal crop the amount available from the surplus wheat 
areas is approximately 800,000 tons a year. The first estimate of 
the imports therefore consists of the difference between the amount 
required for internal consumption in the deficit areas plus the; 
demand for the defence services, and 800,000 tons. This is subject 
to revision when the yield of the wheat crop which is harvested 
in April and May, is known. The surplus available from the 
surplus provinces and states is then adjusted in accordance with 
the estimated yield of the crop. If the yield of the crop is more 
than normal, the estimate of imports is reduced accordingly and 
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vice versa. The estimate is also revised periodically during the 
course of the year, having regard to any changes in the supjjfies 
available from the surplus areas or the requirements of the deficit 
areas arising out of circumstances which were not foreseen when 
the estimate was last revised. The broveiiiment of India, we 
understand, consider this to be the best way in which an estimate 
of imports can be prepared. We endorse that view, particularly 
as it enables the volume of imports to be regulated in accordance 
with changes in the supply position in India. We regard this 
method of calculating the volume of imports of wheat as more 
satisfactory than one baaed on the imports of rice during the 
pre-war period. 

11. The Fooderains Policy roniTnittAo recommended ihe ciea- 
tion of a central tood_f'rains reserve of uot !““« than tons. 

They considered this reserve to be absolutely pe.iessarv to prevent 
a breakdown in the machinerv of procurement, rationincr. and 
price policy and added that it would not he a substitute for. but a 
complement to more vigorous administrative action other fields. 
It may be urged tnai a central reserve is not now hecessary because, 
first, in spite of the absence of such a reserve, Admiuistiaiious in 
India have been successful in maintaining their procurement, 
rationing and price policies, secondly, that public confidence which 
was so severely shaken by the events of 1943, has been restored, 
thirdly, Provincial and State Governments possess wheat 
reserves varying from one and a half to three months’ require¬ 
ments of their rationed areas, and fourthly, the Bengal Government 
have a large reserve of rice and paddy amounting to over 500,000 
tons. In spite of this improvement in the situation we take the 
view that a central reserve is still essential. It if? true that the 
measures taken by the Food Administrations at the Centre and in 
the Provinces and States have been the important factor in keep¬ 
ing the situation under control, but the success is also due partly 
to the imports of wheat—700,000 tons were imported in 1944— 
and partly to the fact that India has been fortunate in having had 
an exceptionally good wheat crop which came into consumption in 
1943-44, followed by an equally good rice crop in 1943-44. If 
these bumper wheat and rice crops had not occurred iu alternate 
years the position would not have been so good. It was the excel¬ 
lent rice crop in Bengal which enabled the Government of the 
province to build up their present reserve. But this reserve may 
be heavily drawn upon, should there he a short crop iu that 
province. Further, it should be remembered that the Bengal 
Government are now primarily responsible for supplying rice to 
Greater Calcutta. That demand is in the region of 275,000 tons 
a year. 

The wheat situation in the TTnited Provinces, the North-West 
Frontier Province, and in Delhi deteriorated rapidly during the 
early months of 1945, that is, towards the close of the wheat season 
preceding the reaping of the 1945 crop. This was due to a falling 
off in procurement in both the Punjab and the United Provinces 
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and this in its turn was due, in all probability, to the Hmaller 
outturn of the crop reaped in April—May 1944. The crop jn the 
United Provinces was badly damaged by hail and heavy rain at 
harvest time in 1944. The situation has been met by tne prompt 
use of the small reserve which the Centre had been accu¬ 

mulate. If this reserve had not been available a disastrous situa¬ 
tion might have developed in the United Provinces and dangerous 
shortages might have occurred in the North-West Prontier Pro¬ 
vince and in Delhi. It appears clear to us, therefore, that the 
Central Government should have in their hands, at aU times, 
stocks sufficient to ensure that they are in a position to meet an 
emergency, such as that which occurred this year, owing to the 
failure of procurement at the end of the crop season. Such emer¬ 
gencies cannot always be foreseen and the normal reserves kept by 
the provinces and states against the requirements of the rationed 
areas are not and cannot be adequate to deal with them. If, how¬ 
ever, the Central Government have reserves, supplies can be sent 
quickly to the affected area and the situation prevented from get¬ 
ting out of hand. We would also advance another reason. Since 
the war began, there has been no serious failure of the monsoon. 
But the danger of a poor monsoon before normal conditions, return 
exists. India is a predominantly agricultural country and opinion 
reacts quickly to any sign of a failure of the rains. It is just at 
this stage that the knowledge that the Centre has a reserve would 
prove of great value in preventing panic and maintaining 
public morale. The same effect cannot be obtained from g, pro¬ 
gramme of imports spread over a period of 12 months, for the rate 
of imports cannot be speeded up at short notice and in the meantime 
the situation may have got out of control. 


As regards the size of the reserve, this question is not easy to 
answer. It obviously cannot be so large as to be adequate to 
deal with the situation that might arise from a serious failure of 
the monsoon. Such a position would have to be met by drastic 
control measures and imports. It should, however, be sufficiently 
large to enable the Central Government first, to deal with local 
or temporary shortages, which, if handled with speed anU 
decision, can be prevented from spreading and causing serious 
lack of public confidence, and secondly, to sustain public confi¬ 
dence if the monsoon should give rise to anxiety. In present 
circumstances such a reserve can only be built up from imports 
of wheat and we do not think that a reserve of 500.000 tons would 
be excessive, amounting as it does to only a little more than 
3 months’ wheat requirements of the deficit provinces and states 
and the defence services. 


12 In conclusion we recommend that India’s need for a 
regular supply of imported wheat to cover the current deficit of 
wheat under the Basic Plan and to build up a central reserve of 
500 000 tons should be recognised by His Majesty s GovMnmeirf. 
We’ further recommend that a public announcement may be made 
indicating broadly the nature of the arrangements made in regard 
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to the provision of imports. We may add that we fully recognize 
that the imports of wheat which the United Nations will be able 
to provide for India depend on various factors in regard to which 
we have no knowledge, that is, the needs of other countries and 
the shipping available. In making our recommendations we have 
not lost sight of these important factors. But we trust that it 
will be possible to meet the current needs of India for wheat, 
calculated on the basis of the formula adopted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and in order to build up a central reserve. 

Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations. 

13. Our conclusions are— 

(i) India, before the war, was not self-sufficient in food- 
grains, a small exportable surplus of wheat being offset by large 
imports of rice. 

(ii) Although, the production of foodgrains has increased, 
consumption has also increased, owing to the growth of popula¬ 
tion, a higher per capita consumption by the poorer classes of the 
population and the requirements of the defence services. India 
is still in need of imports. 

(iii) Imports must consist mainly of wheat because rice is 
not available under conditions created by the war. 

(iv) The method now followed by the Government of India 
in estimating wheat requirements is considered suitable; it enables 
the volume of imports to be regulated in accordance with changes 
in the supply position in India. 

(v) In agreement with the Foodgrains Policy Committee it 
is considered that a central reserve of 500,000 tons of foodgrains 
is essential. In present circumstances such a reserve can only ba 
built up from imports of wheat. 
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CHAPTER VI,—EOOH ADMINISTRATION DURING THE 
IMMEDIATE POST-WAR PERIOD 

We havfe described in an earli^ cnapier tne main features 
of tbe present system of food administration in India and pointed 
out how it is generally adapted to thfe varying circumstances and 
needs of different parts of the country. We have also drawn 
attention to the directions in which a tightening of controls is 
necessary and improvements may be carried out. We have not, 
however, dealt with the following questions. How long are these 
controls to continue ; when and how are the Controls to be relaxed j 
and how is the return to peace-tihie conditions to be organized. 
We propose to examine these questions in the present chapter. 

2. This is necessary primarily because the process of relaxa¬ 
tion of existing controls is bound to present difficult problems 
which must be studied in advance and prepared for. . The vary¬ 
ing measures of control adopted by the Provincial and State 
Governments in their respective areas, and by the Central Govern¬ 
ment in India as a whole, constitute a complex and inter¬ 
dependent system which cannot be withdrawn in a day. The 
return to normal conditions must be a gradual, regulated and 
co-ordinated process. Unless it is planned and prepared for in 
a<lv4nce, and adapted to the changing conditions of the immediate 
post-war period, the chaotic price and supply conditions which 
prevailed in many parts of the country, in the summer of 1942 
wad during the greater part of 1943, may be repeated. The out¬ 
standing lesson of the events of 1942 and 1943 is the heed for 
anticipating the probable effect of changing conditions and 
establishing a common plan of action agreed upon between the 
Centre and the Provinces and States. 

3, There is also another reason why the process of transition 
from war to peace conditions should be planned in advance. 
Obviously, the nature of the steps to be taken during the transi¬ 
tion will depend to some extent on the nature of the system which 
it is proposed to maintain in peace-time for the supply and dis¬ 
tribution of food. Is the country to revert entirely to pre-war 
conditions in this respect or, are any material changes visualized? 
We deal with this question in a later chapter. In our view, a 
policy of laissez faire in the matter of food supply and distribu¬ 
tion is impossible in the future; and we recommend elsewhere the 
acceptance in principle by all the Governments concerned of their 
responsibility for increasing the food resources and improving the 
diet of the people, as a permanent objective of a common food 
policy for India. Among the measures necessary for the discharge 
of this responsibility, a prominent place must be assigned to the 
control of the price of cereals so as to ensure a reasonable return 
to the cultivator. In practice, we believe this will involve State 
action designed to regulate the prices of rice and wheat the 
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cereals which, enter largely into international trade. Such regu¬ 
lation is likely to require co-ordinated action both by the Central 
(government and the tiovernments oi the Provinces and States 
along the lollowing lines: hirst, the fixation 6i minimum prices 
wnicn would be tair to the producer, and maximum prices wnich 
would be fair to the consumer, and the revision ot such prices 
from time to time; secondly, decisions as to the measures' neces¬ 
sary, from 'time to time, to secure the maintenance of the price 
level within the pre-determined maxima and minima; and 
thirdly, the maintenance of an organization to carry out the mea¬ 
sures decided upon. The system of regulation need not be, and 
would indeed not be, identical with the system of food administia- 
tron which is functioning to-day, but it is certain to include some 
of the features of the present- system. The control of imports 
of cereals would certainly be an important feature of the future 
system. It is not our purpose to discuss in detail a plan for the 
regulation of prices in normal timesj such a plan can be settled 
satisfactorily only on the basis of actual experience of the opera¬ 
tion of food controls during the period of transition immediately 
following the end of the war. We wish to emphasize here that 
the objectives of long-term food policy are relevant to the pro¬ 
blems of the transition period and should be prominently kept in 
mind. The organization of food administration during the 
transition period should be designed, not with the object of secur¬ 
ing the most expeditious return to pre-war conditions, but so that 
it can evolve into a system of regulation of prices in normal times. 

4. The main features of the foodgrain situation to-day are, 
broadly, as follows: First, a shortage of internal supply, prC‘ 
duction in an average season being smaller than consumption 
requirements, including those of the defence services, and the 
level of stocks carried in the country lower than stocks carried 
at corresponding periods in normal times; secondly, shortage of 
imports from abroad involving in particular the lack of imports 
of rice; thirdly, transport congestion requiring stringent restric¬ 
tions; and fourthly, an abnormal price level, which is unduly 
high generally, presents undue disparities between different parts 
of the country, and makes continuous action by Government neces¬ 
sary in order to secure the equitable distribution of available 
supplies within pre-determined pjdce maxima. No material change 
in the prevailing conditions can be anticipated until after the 
re-conquest of Burma is completed and the movement of rice from 
Burma to India is re-established. 

5. The transition period which we visualize may, therefore, be 
regarded as commencing with the arrival of the first shipments 
of rice from Burma in appreciable quantities. Its duration will 
depend on a number of factors many of which will not be within 
the control of Governments in India. Among the more impor¬ 
tant of these factors, we would mention the following; First, 
the imports of rice from Burma should increase until they can 
bridge the gap between production and consumption in India 
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and allow for the repleuiahment of stocks; secondly, tiansport 
conditions in India should return to normal, that is, the need for 
restrictions on movement by rail, river steamer and coastal ship¬ 
ping should disappear; ctiirdly, the present world shortage of 
food as well as shipping should no longer exist; and fourthly, 
demobilization should have been completed. We cannot foresee 
when these conditions are likely to be satisfied. It is clear, how¬ 
ever, that the process is bound to take several years. The period 
of violent disturbances in the food economy of the country started 
in 1942-43 and it is, in all probability, unsafe to assume that the 
necessary readjustments would be complete within a period much 
shorter than ten years from that date. We, therefore, assume 
that the transition period may last until 1951-52. 

6. As the first stage in the transition we visualize a period of 
approximately three years during which the imports of rice arriv¬ 
ing from Burma will gradually increase in volume. The position 
in respect of imports of wheat will depend largely on world condi¬ 
tions, and we hope it may be possible to meet the req^uirements 
of India, which are likely to diminish after the cessation of hosti¬ 
lities in the East. The supplies of rice and wheat will be imported 
from abroad by the Government of India and distributed under 
the Basic Plan. With the help of these, we think, it should be 
possible to secure two important purposes, namely, first, the 
diminution and eventual elimination of the wide price disparities 
which at present exist in different parts of the country, and 
secondly, the gradual withdrawal of the more stringent forms of 
control. 

7. ‘We have endeavoured to form some idea of the relation 
between the prices of rice and wheat in different parts of the 
country with pre-war prices, and the extent to which they are out 
of parity with one another. This has not proved easy because 
of the imperfections of the available statistics of prices. 
A review of the available statistics, such as they are, has been 
made and the results are given in a note appended to this report ** 
The broad conclusions are as follows: Assuming the average of 
the quinquennium ending 1938-39 to represent the pre-war level, 
the prices of rice in Bengal (the most important producing pro¬ 
vince) appear, after their extravagant rise in the famine period, 
to have come down to somewhere about 350 per cent of the 
pre-war level. In Madras (the next most important producing 
province) the price of rice is held at or somewhat below 250 per 
cent. The prices in Assam, Bihar and the United Provinces tend 
to approximate to the Bengal level, that is, approximately 350 per 
cent. The level is somewhat lower in the Punjab and still lower 
in the Central Provinces, where it is roughly about 30Q per cent 


' The figures in this paragraph ore only approximate eetimatM and refer to 
the position reached by the end of 1944. 

“ Appendix IV. 
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of the pre-war level. Prices in Sind are practically on a par with 
those in Madras, in the neighbourhood of about 25p per cent. 
Wheat prices appear to be generally in the neighbourhood of 
doO per cent of_ the pre-war level, except in Sind where they 
are about 300 per cent. We think it is clear that it should 
be the common aim of all Governments concerned to secure, as 
early as supply conditions in the transition period permit, that 
the prices both of rice and wheat in different parts of the country 
should be brought down to normal parity with the level of rice 
prices at present prevailing in Madras and Sind. Precisely what 
this would mean in terms of rupees and annas per maund for 
different grades of rice and wheat in different areas for different 
types of transactions would require to be worked out. We believe 
that, if the actual prices which prevailed during the quinquen¬ 
nium ending 1938-39 were worked out in each province, and a 
price in the neighbourhood of 240 per cent of such average were 
determined, the result would broadly represent the target priee 
level to be aimed at at the end of the first stage of the transition 
period. We do not imply that the proportion should be identical 
in all provinces. But we feel that the fixation of a price as near 
as possible to 240 per cent of the pre-war level, would be appro¬ 
priate in the major producing provinces, that is, in Bengal and 
Madras for rice, and the Punjab and tie United Provinces for 
wheat, and if prices are fixed in other provinces in normal parity 
with such prices, they are unlikely to be very much in excess of or 
very much below 240 per cent. 

8. Concurrently with the reduction of prices to the lowest level 
prevailing at present, we suggest that the distribution of imported 
supplies should be organized so as to facilitate the withdraw;al of 
the more stringent forms of control. Thus, total procurement 
and levy schemes (including rationing in rural areas) and other 
systems of monopoly purchases from the producer, should be with¬ 
drawn first. As supply conditions further improve restrictions on 
movements within a province or state should be relaxed, and 
^rationing withdrawn in smaller towns and then in larger towns. 
Rationing in the larger cities would probably have to continue 
for some time longer. Thus, by the end of the first stage of 
transition, the functions performed by the Central .Government 
would continue to be performed without any alteration, the Basic 
Plan would continue to be in operation, the existing cordons 
around the provinces and states would remain, but considerable 
changes would have occurred in the methods of food administra¬ 
tion in those provinces and states, where more stringent forms of 
control are in force than are at present adopted in certain other 
provinces, of which the Punjab is a good example. Trade would 
be operating under licence. Procurement schemes would be based 
on purchases from the local trade. Only the large cities would 
be subject to rationing. In general, local food administration in 
all parts of India would present characteristics of food 
administration in the (Punjab at present. 
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9. The second stage of the transition would then begin. The 
main problems of this period would be the co-ordinated removal of 
cordons around provinces aud states, and the retransfer of the 
responsibility for distribution of supplies from Government 
agencies to the trade—while, at the same time, Governments 
.should be prepared to reintroduce controls should this be neces¬ 
sary and to ensure the maintenance of the price level within 
pre-determined limits. 

It is at this stage that the technique of preventing the price 
level from falling below a pre-detennined minimum, under condi¬ 
tions in which the distribution of supplies is carried out by the 
normal trade machinery, should be perfected. The methods of 
preventing prices front rising higher than a pre-determined maxi¬ 
mum have now been fully learnt and tested in practice. But 
conditions of supply have been such that no real test has been 
made of the methods of preventing prices from falling below a 
pre-determined minimum. The need for the development of such 
methods would, in our opinion, certainly arise during the second 
stage of the transition period. At that time, the Basic Plan 
would be in operation and imports would be under the control of 
the Government of India. Considerable stocks would be available 
in the hands of the Central and Provincial Governments which 
would constitute the nucleus of a system of buffer stocks; and 
though the distribution of supplies would be normally made 
through trade channels, an organization would be available for 
making purchases in the open market when the price level tends 
to fall below the pre-determined minimum. Under these condi¬ 
tions we believe that prices can be effectively prevented from 
falling below a pre-determined minimum. 

10. The level to which prices have been brought down at the 
end of the first stage of the transition should be, as we have sug¬ 
gested, approximately 240 per cent of the pre-war level. This, 
we propose, should be fixed as the maximum for the second stage, 
while the minimum should be fixed at approximately three- 
quarters of the maximum, that is, at about 180 per cent of the pre¬ 
war level. The margins between the maxima and the minima would 
thus be fairly wide. An attempt should be made to secure that 
the prevailing price level of foodgrains, within these limits, is 
maintained in equitable relation to the prevailing prices of essen¬ 
tial commodities of rural consumption, such' as, cloth, kerosene, 
etc. We have suggested three-quarters of the maximum rates as 
suitable minimum rates for the second stage of the transition 
period, mainly because our review of the course of prices before 
the present war indicates, that the minimum we'have suggested 
would be generally just below the average price level which pre¬ 
vailed during the quinquennium immediately preceding the 
economic depression. The maintenance of such a level, as the 
minimum during the second stage of The present period is, in our 
opinion, essential to the orderly development of the country’s 
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economy, and we believe that it is only by setting before them¬ 
selves, in concrete terms, a definite task to perform during the 
transition period, and actually solving the problems involved as 
they arise, that Governments would acquire the basis of practical 
experience on which a system of regulation of prices suitable for 
normal times can be devised and operated. 

11. We wish to draw attention to the importance, of co-ordi¬ 
nated action in the transition period, particularly in regard to the 
removal of cordons around provinces and states. It is desirable 
that the gradual transfer of responsibility for the distribution of 
supplies from Government agencies to normal trade machinery, 
should be effected as soon a.? supply and price conditions permit. 
From this point of view it may not be possible at any one time 
to remove all the cordons around all the provinces and states; and 
we do not think it necessary or desirable to postpone the removal 
of the cordons round certain provinces, where this has become 
possible, until a similar stage is reached in- all parts of the 
country. Thi.s consideration indicates that a regional grouping 
of provinces and states, and the establishment of an effective 
machinery for co-ordinated action by- the different local adminis¬ 
trations within each region, will become a matter of increasing 
importance during the next few years, and an absolute necessity 
when tbe time arrives for the remo-val of cordons. For this pnrposev 
we suggest that Regional Food Councils should be constituted 
consisting of representatives of the Governments of Provinces and 
States in each region. We have carefully considered the question 
whether, at the stage we are considering, it would not be a con¬ 
venient arrangement that all functions in regard to the regulation 
of supplies and prices, should be vested exclusively ‘u tbe Centre. 
We feel that this would not be desirable. We are of tbe opinion 
that the division of functions between the Central Government 
and the Provincial Governments, at present existing in the field 
of food administration, is sound and must continue. Within the 
existing scheme of responsibility, we consider that a special need 
for regional co-ordination will arise in the transition period, and 
that the Regional Food Councils should me'et that need. The 
functions, of the Councils would be advisory and not executive. 
They should be co-ordinating bodies established by local adininis- 
trations.and not an agency responsible to tbe Centre. They should 
advise local administrations on tbe steps to be' taken bv them to 
secure, within the region, the co-ordinated removal of cordon's, 
the maintenance of supplies through inter-provincial and state 
trade, the execution of a common price policy for the region within 
the framework of an all-India price policy, and the’ fulfilment, 
in respect of the region,- of the All-India Basic Plan. 

12. We shall now turn to the question of the.relations between 
the Provinces and the Centre, with reference to the progressive 
evolution of an all-India food policy, the planning .of the measures 
Tiecessaiy from time to time for solving the problems presented by 
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changing conditions, and securing the co-ordinated execution by 
the Centre and the Provinces, in their respective spheres, of the 
measures decided upon. On this subject the position is described 
to us in the following terms by the Food Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in a memorandum furnished to us last vear 
(1944) 

Under the Government of India Act, trade and commerce 
within a province, production, supply and distribution of goods- and 
agriculture are all provincial subjects. The Government of India in dis¬ 
charging its responsibility for the conduct of the war, including a 
general responsibility for conserving, augmenting and distributing the 
food resources of the country, came frequently into contact and some¬ 
times into conflict with the executive authority of the Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments in regard to these subjects. The relations between 

Provincial Governments and between Central and Local Governments, 
were not always easy where local interests did not coincide with the 
wider needs of the whole country; but as a result of the successive 
All-India Food Conferences there have developed some signs of a 
better understanding between Governments of each other’s difficulties, 
and a greater degree of co-operation towards a common end. Never- 
theless, the Central Government’s position is still far from satisfactcry. 
Provincial exclusiveness and resistance to Central interference or control 
is still strong. The Central Government have accepted the responsi¬ 
bility for the success of food administration throughout India. In the 
discharge of that responsibility, the Government of India endeavour to 
exercise a close watch over the proceedings of Provincial Governments 
within their jurisdiction at ?very stage. Superintendence and control 
have, however, to be exercised with judgment and discretion. The 
Government of India have not and cannot assume direct responsibility 
ior the details of the day-to-day administration in every province. 
Whenever a difference of opinion on policy or method arises, or a defect 
in the administration manifests itself, the Government of India have 
to consider, first, whether their active intervention is essential,'secondly, 
what manner of intervention is most suitable and likely to achieve the 
purpose in view, and thirdly, the extent to which it must be pressed. 
In a constitution of a federal nature, the constituent units, especially 
where a popular ministry is involved, must be allowed due scope in the 
exercise of the responsibilities with which they are charged. It must 
be remembered also that the Government of India depend upon the 
administrative machinery which the provinces, and not they, possess to 
carry the policy into effect. . . Although, therefore, there have been 

occasions when the Government Of India have felt bound to press .their 
view to the extent of issuing a Direction, there have also been, and will 
doubtless be, others in which, though not fully satisfied, the Govem- 
nlent of India have not felt justified in pressing their opihion to the 
length of using the emergency powers of the Government of India 
Act 

la. We may say at once that we are impressed on the whole 
by the, satisfactory character of the relations which exist at present 
between the Provinces and the Centre. We do not take an unduly 
serious view of the differences which manifested themselves in 
the past. To some extent, they were inevitable in the circum¬ 
stances of the critical* situation which developed during 1942 and 
1943, against a background of nnpreparedness. 41 ut, in envisaging 
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tke future of food administration in the country, the problems 
which await solution in the future, and the need for the Centre, 
the Provinces as well as the States to act together as one unit 
in the planning and execution of the measures necessary to solve 
fhose problems, we are convinced that the establishment of a 
permanent and recognized machinery for co-ordinating food 
administration at the Centre as well as in the Provinces and 
States is necessary. A suitable model for such machinery already 
exists (as the passage we have quoted above indicates), in the All- 
India Food Conferences summoned by the Central Government 
from time to time. These were attended by duly authorized 
representatives of the Central and Provincial Governments and 
of the Indian States, possessing administrative experience and 
technical knowledge of the problems which came up for discussion. 
We suggest that, in the place of these ad hoc conferences sum¬ 
moned at irregular intervals, a permanent organization should 
be established which may be called the All-India Food Council. It 
should consist .of representatives of the Government of India in 
the departments concerned and the representatives of the Provin¬ 
cial and State Governments. It should be recognized, both b}' 
the Central Government and the Governments of Provinces and 
States, as the common organ for co-ordinating the activities of 
these Governments in framing and executing a common food 
policy for the country as a whole. It should meet at regular 
intervals, say once every half-year. We recognize that its legal 
status must be that of an advisory body; its conclusions would 
bind the Governments—Central, Provincial or State—only upon 
acceptance by the latter. This should not in any way detract 
from the usefulness of such a body, because we are convinced 
that its conclusions would carry such weight with the Governments 
concerned as to permit the development of a healthy convention, 
that its conclusions should be accepted except for very gravest 
reasons to the contrary. We also feel that in those exceptional 
instances where the Central Government may have to issue a 
Direction to any province, public opinion is likely to support the 
Central Government when they exercise their over-riding 
authority with the support of an 'All-India Food Council. 

14. It has been suggested that, in view of the large number 
of provinces and states which have to be represented, the Food 
Conferences have been somewhat unwieldy bodies and may not, 
therefore, be a suitable pattern for the constitution of an Indian 
Pood Council. This is not in our opinion qn insuperable objection. 
It should be possible to limit the numbers in such a manner 
as to secure a body which is not too unwieldy. Thus, each 
province may bs represented by only one member who should 
be in a position to speak authoritatively on behalf of his 
Government, normally a Mini.ster or Adviser. The larger states 
may be similarly represented at the highest level, and some system 
might be devised for grouping the smaller states for purposes of 
choosing one representative for each group. We think it would 
be necessary that the Council should be presided over by a Member 
of the Government of India. Consistent with our proposal that 
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the All-India Food Council should be a permanent body, and that 
it. should not be merely an organ of the Central Government but a 
common organ of the Central Government and the Governments 
of the Provinces and the States, we think it is desirable that it 
should have a s'mall staff of its own, with a Secretary who might 
suitably be an officer attached to the Food Department of the 
Government of India. 

15. We are not, it may be added, in favour of multiplying 
the number of consultative bodies associated with the Central 
Government, as we recognize that a considerable amount of time 
and labour has to be spent by the departments concerned with the 
meetings of such bodies. We hope, therefore, that the All-India 
Food Council would be recognized as the sole authoritative organ 
of consultation on matters of food policy and administration. The 
need for referring such matters to other committees and councils 
would greatly diminish in consequence. 

16. From what we have said, it will be clear that we 
visualize the continuance, during the immediate post-war 
period, of the existing organization of the Food Department at 
the Centre. It is obvious that for some time to come it will have 
to perform functions of substantially the same character as at 
present. Towards the end of the period we have been considering, 
we anticipate that much of the work of the Food Department 
relating to the defence services is likely to diminish, while, 
the activities of that part of the Education, Health and Lands 
Department, which deals with agriculture, are likely to increase 
because of post-war development in food production. In view 
of the close connection between the duties of the Centre in 
executing a common food policy for India and the development 
of agriculture, generally, we think it will be convenient in due 
course, to constitute a single department at the Centre which 
will deal with both Food and Agriculture and whose functions are 
limited to these two subjects only. 

Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations 

17. Our conclusions and recommendations are— 

(i) The process of relaxation of existing controls is bound to 
present difficult problems which require to be Studied in advance, 
and preparations for their solution must be made before they 
arise. 

(ii) The return to normal conditions must be a gradual, 
regulated and co-ordinated process; otherwise the chaotic price 
and supply conditions which prevailed in many parts of the 
country in the summer of 1942 and during the greater part of 
1943, may recur. 

(iii) The permanent objectives of food policy have a bearing 
on the problems of the transition period and must be prominently 
kept in mind in considering these prohlems. 
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(iv) The organi/atioii of .food administratioa during the 
transition period should be designed, not ■yith a view to securing 
the most expeditious return to pre-war conditions, but so that it 
can evolve into a system of regulation of prices in normal times. 

(v) The transition period may be regarded as commencing 
with the arrival of the first shipments of rice from Burma in 
appreciable quantities. Its probable duration is unpredictable; 
it may last until 1951-52. 

(vi) During the first stage of the transition period, it should 
be possible to secure the diminution and eventual elimination of 
wide price disparities at present existing in different parts of the 
country. 

(vii) If the actual prices which prevailed during the quin¬ 
quennium ending 1938-39 are worked out in each province, and a 
price in the neighbourhood of 240 per cent of such average deter¬ 
mined, the result would broadly represent the target price level 
to be aimed at at the end of the first stage of the transition 
period. 

(viii) Concurrently with the reduction of prices the more 
stringent forms of control should be withdrawn. 

(ix) The main problems of the second stage of the trans.ition 
would be the co-ordinated removal of cordons around provinces 
and states, and the re-transfer of the responsibility for distribution 
of suppliest from Government agencies to the trade. At the same 
time Governments must be prepared to reintroduce controls 
should this be necessary, and to ensure the maintenance of the 
price level within pre-determined limits. 

(x) Effective methods for preventing- the price level from 
falling below a pre-determined minimum should be perfected at 
this time. • 

(xi) During this stage the price level should not be allowed 
to exceed 240 per cent of the pre-war level, that is, the average 
of the quinquennium ending 1938-39, nor allowed to fall below 
180 per cent of the pre-war level. 

(xii) The maintenance of the suggested minimum level 
during the ^age of the transition period is essential to the orderly 
development of the country’s economy. 

(xiii) It is only by setting before themselves in concrete 
terms a definite task to perform during the trausition period, and 
actually solving the problems involved as they arise, that Govern¬ 
ments will acquire the basis of practical experience on which a 
system of regulation of prices suitable for normal timeg can be 
devised and operated. 

(xiv) A special need for regional co-ordination will arise in 
the circumstances of the transition period, and the establishment 
of Regional Food Councils consisting of reoresentatives of the 
Governments of Provinces and States in each region is recom¬ 
mended. 
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(xv) Tile fiiiictious of Kegioiial Food Coiiucils should be to 
advise provincial and state administrations on the steps to be 
taken by them in order to secure, within the region, the co¬ 
ordinated removal of cordons, the maintenance of supplies through 
inter-provincial and state trade, the execution of a common price 
policy for the region within the framework of an all-India price 
policy, and the fulfilment, in respect of the region of the all-India 
Basic Plan. 

(xvi) The need also exists for the establishment of a perma¬ 
nent and recognized machinery for co-ordination of food adminis¬ 
tration at the Centre as well as in the Provinces and States. 

(xvii) A suitable model for such machinery already exists 
in the all-India Food Conferences. We suggest that^ in the 
place of ad hoc conferences summoned at irregular intervals, 
a permanent organization should be established which may be 
called the All-India Food Council. 

(xviii) Tlie All-India Food Council should be recognized, both 
by the Central Government and the Governments of Provinces 
and States, as the common organ of co-ordination of the activities 
of these Governments in framing and executing a common food 
policy for the country as a whole. 

(xix) The existing organization of the Food Department at 
the Centre will have to continue during the immediate post-war 
period and to perform fviuctions of suhstantially the same 
character as at present. 

(xx) We think it would be convenient in due course to 
conrtitute a single Department at the Centre which would deal 
with both Food and Agriculture and whose functions would be 
limited to these two subjects only. 
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PART II 

Population, Nutrition and Food Policy 

CHAPTER I.—POPULATION 

We propose to consider at some length the question of popula¬ 
tion because of its important bearing on the principal items in 
our terms of reference—the development of agricultural resources 
and the improvement of nutrition. We have attempted to give 
an objective account of a controversial subject and where we have 
quoted views other than our own we have done so for purposes 
of illustration and with no implication that we agree with them. 
At the outset we may draw attention to certain points which 
should be borne in mind in the perusal of the chapter. In the 
first place, writers on population problems in India are sometimes 
unconsciously influenced by the mere size of the numbers with 
which they are concerned, and confuse the idea of a very large 
population with tliat of over-population. India is a large country 
and has a large population of some 400 millions, but a ■priori this 
figure is of little significance. A country is over-populated or 
under-populated only in relation to its area and resources. 
Secondly, while we hold that there is a serious population situa¬ 
tion, we emphasize throughout that the priviary problem is that 
of under-development of resources, both agricultural and indus¬ 
trial, in a wide sense of the term. 

The Geowth of Pofulatiox 

2. Little is known about the size of the population during the 
long centuries of Indian history between the dawn of civilization 
and first census in 18T2. The estimate of 100 millions at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century—one-quarter of the present 
figure—is familiar, but as Carr Saunders’* points out, “it is a 
mere guess taken from Moreland’s description of the state of 
India at the death of Akbar in 1605. Moreland’s figure has 
been quoted with favour in the census report of India; no better 
estimate is available, but its factual basis is of the most slender 
kind.’’ All that can indeed be said is that in the historical past 
the population of India, like that of Europe, was much smaller 
than that at the present time. There is some evidence that during 
the first three-quarters of the nineteenth century, as peace and 
stabilify replaced the turmoil of the preceding century, a con¬ 
siderable increase in population occurred. This is attested by 
some imperfect figures for Madras, a pioneer province in census 
taking, which are quoted in the Madras Census Report of 1931 
According to these figures, which represent the results of nine 
attempts in enumeration between 1802 and 1866, the popuplation 
increased from 9,-5 millions in 1802 to 15-5 millions in 1831, and 
reached 26:5 millions in 1866. Both the areas covered and the 
method of enumeration differed, however, throughout the series, 

' World population—1936. 
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and the results can be accepted only as indicating in a rough way 
that the period was one of rapid population growth in this part 
of India. 

Since 1872 a census has. been taken in every decade. The 
census figures are reasonably accurate—more so, for example, than 
statistics of births and deaths—and the existence of such figures 
covering nearly three-quarters of a century is an enormous asset 
in the study of population problems in India. If, as in China, 
the fotal population could not be estimated to within a hundred 
million, no rational discussion would be possible. The following 
figures show the growth of population in India, which includes 
British India ard the Indian States, from 1872 to 1941: — 


CSHBUS. 


Population 

Inorease par 
cent since 

1872 


(Millions.) 

203 

previous 

census. 

1831 


250 

23-2 

1891 

, , 

279 

11-6 

1901 


284 

1-8 

1911 

. , 

308 

6-7 

1921 


306 

10 

1931 

, . 

S38 

» 10-6 

1941 

. ♦ 

389 

15-1 


Part of the large increase between 1872 and 1881 was due to the 
iuclusion of liew territory in the census area. The slow rate of 
growth from 1891 to 1901 was due largely to famines, and that 
from 1911 to 1921 at least to a considerable extent lo the formid¬ 
able induenza epidemic of 1918-19, which is said to have caused 
13 million deaths. The two decades from 1921 to 1941 were 
decades of steady growth. Of the total population of 389 millions, 
recorded in 1941,' 296 millions were in British India and 93 mil¬ 
lions in States and Agencies. 

The numbers added to the population during the decade 1931- 
41 exceed the total population of England and Wales. India 
(with the posable exception of China) is unique among countries 
as regards the size of her contribution to world population growth 
The rate of increase has uot, however, been remarkably rapid, ia 
comparison with that of certain other countries. In the Census 
Report of 1931 the following figures (1872--1931) are given ai re¬ 
presenting real increase, allowance being made for the inclusion 
of new areas and improvement in the method of enumeration, 
which, it has been estimated, had the effect of adding some 57 
millions to the census returns from 1872 to 1901 : 


Period. 

1872-1881 




Percentage 
of real 
increase. 

1-S 

1881-1891 


, , 


9-6 

1891-1901 




1-4 

1901-1911 




6-4 

1911-1921 




1-2 

1921-1931 




10-6 

1031-1941 



. , 

15-1 
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Acuurdiug lu tliest figureo tlia incxeade from lS7f; to 1931 v.’as 30 
per ceut. xJi England and Wales during the same period au in¬ 
crease of 77 pel cent took place. lu few other countries is the 
rate of increase during this period accurately known. In France it 
was considerably lower than in India, while in the United States of 
Ainenoa it was more rapid than in England, largely, no doubt, 
bec..>iSo oi immigniiion. Duriug the year^ 1921 to 1941 India 
was lice from major famines, and no abnormal mortality from 
epidemic disease^ such as that caused by plague and influenza 
during the previous 20 years, took place. We may reasonably 
conclude that the relaiively slow and fluctuating rate of growth 
duriug most of the period for wliich census figures are available, 
waif due to high mortality from disease and famine, and that in 
the absence of these checks the population would now be consi¬ 
derably greater than it is. 

Birth and Death Rates. 

3. The birth and death rates for British India during the four 
decades from 1901 to 1940 an^’ the subsequent years 1941-43, are 
shown below. The figures are those of the Public Health Com¬ 
missioner with the Government of India, recorded to the nearest 
integer : 


Period. 


Birtb rate 
per nulle. 

Death rate 
per mille. 

1901-J910 


38 

34 

1911-1920 


37 

34 

1921-1930 


36 

26 

1931-1940 


34 

23 

1941 


32 

22 

1942 

, , 

29 

21 

1943 

. , 

26 

23- 


Duriug the present century up to 1940, the recorded birth rate 
was relatively constant witli perhaps a slight tendency to fall. 
The significance of the recorded fall in 1942 and 1943 cannot at 
Iireseut be assessed; it may not persist throughout the present 
decade. The death rate, on the other hand, is steadily declining, 
the rise in 1943 being largely due to the lieugal famine and in 
all probability a temporary phenomenon. Among the most im¬ 
portant causes of the reduction in the number of deaths are the 
steady decline in the infantile mortality rate, which fell from 
195 in 1920 to 160 in 1940, and the decrease in mortality from 
cholera and plague. Since registration is improving, the real 
decrease in the death rate may be greatei- than the recorded figures 
suggest. There are immediate possibilities of bringing about a 
further considerdble fall in the death rate by the improvement 
and development of public health organizations and activities in 
general, and notably by measures designed to reduce maternal 
and infant mortality. 

Leaving aside the birth-rate figures for 1942 and 1943, we 
may soy that during the last few decades the exceed of births over 
deaths lias increased. If the tendencies shown by the recorded 
bii th and death rates during the present century up to 1940 persist. 


7 
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an increase in the rate of growth of the population is to be antici¬ 
pated. In this connection there if# anotlier important point which 
must not be overlooked. According to the report of the Public 
Health Coiumissioner with the Government of India (1936) the 
number of births in the country as a whole may be underestimated 
by 20-25 per cent, because of omissions in registration. On the 
other hand, omissions in the registration of deaths' are less fre¬ 
quent and the probable percentage error in total mortality 
statistics is considerably smaller. The growth capacity of the 
population may thus be greater than the recorded excess of births 
over deaths within recent decades sYiggests, 

Density or Population 

4. The density of population in ludia as a wliole, the larger 
provinces and a number of the larger states, is as follows (1941 
census): — 


Population per square mile— 




AU-India (British India 

246 

British India 

341 

and the Indian States) 

Prooinces. 



Bengal . 

779 

Orissa 

271 

Bihar .. 

521 

N.W.F.P. 

2]3 

United Provinces .. 

518 

Assam 

186 

Madras 

401 

Central Provinces and Berar 

170 

Punjab .. 

287 

Sind 

94 

Bombay .. 

272 

Baluchistan.. 

9 


Slates. 



Cochin 

962 

Mysore 

249 

Travanoore .. 

792 

Hyderabad .. 

198 

Baroda .. .. 

346 




This may be compared with the figures of density of popula¬ 
tion in (or about) 1937 tor certain other countries: 


Belgium 

<10 

Italy .. 

359 

England and Wales 

70:{ 

France 

197 

Japan 

482 

United States 

43 

Germany 

;)7:t 

New Zealand 

16 


Among the pioviuees' Bengal, Jiihar and the United Provin¬ 
ces and among the stales Cochin and Travaucore, stand out 
as being the most densely populated. At the other end of 
the scale is Baluchistan, mostly mountain or desert, with only 
9 inhabitants per square mile. In Bengal density exceeds 1,000 
per square mile iu the rural districts of Uaridpur, Noakhali, 
Dacca and Tipperah, the figures for the last two being 1,542 and 
1,525, respectively. In Bihar, three districts, Saran, Muzatt'arpur 
and Darbhanga, and in the United 'Provinces, Benares, are just 
over the thousand mark. Iu no other rural district iu British 
India does the density exceed 1,000 per square mile. Tlie two most 
thickly populated districts in Madras are Taiijore and Malabar, 
with population densities of 686 and 679 per square mile respec¬ 
tively. Comparison of tbe density of population in areas of 
different size including different kinds of land in varying propor¬ 
tion can, of course, give only 'an approximate idea of density in 
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relation to tlie food and the agricultural resources of the arda 
concerned. The latter could be determined only by detailed and 
prolonged investigation. 

Deltaic areas such as Bengal, with abundant water-supply, the 
great river valleys, and the strip of fertile land between the 
Vvestern Ghats and the sea along the south-west of the peninsula, 
are all densely populated. Canal-irrigated areas support a dense 
population when they are fully developed, as in the irrigated 
deltas of the Madras Presidency; in the canal zones in the Punjab 
and 8ind population is growing rapidly but the stage of high or 
maximum density has not yet been reached. TJnirrigated areas 
of low rainfall carry a much smaller population and there are 
vast tracts of forests, mountain and desert which are sparsely 
inhabited or devoid of inhabitants. 


Land and Food Production 


5. The total land area of India is 1-58 million square miles, 
or about 1,000 million acres. Of this, 512 million acres are in 
British India. According to statistics for 1940-41, land in British 


India can be classified as follows: — 

Million 

acres. 

Cultivated area— 

Met area sown .. .. .. ■ • .. .. 214 

Net area under food crops .. . . . . .. 170 

Current fallows .. .. ■ • .. .. 46 

Uncultivated area— 

Not available for cultivation (desert, etc) .. 87 

Forest .. . . .. .. .. .. .. 88 

Other uncultivated land .. .. .. .. 98 


In some of the cultivated areas more than one crop is sown during 
the year. The gross area sown, which includes all sowings was 
reported as 248 million acres in 1940-41, and the gross area under 
food crops as 198 million acres. We give below ger capita acre¬ 
age, estimated in various ways, on the basis of the census figure 
(296 millions) for the population of British India in 1941: 

Acres per 
capita (British 
India.) 

Total area .. .. •• •• •• •• 


Gross area sown 

Plus current fallows 


0-84 

0-99 


Gross area under food crops 
Plus current fallows 


0-67 

0-82 


Net area sown 

Plus current fallows 


0-72 

0-87 


Net area under food crops .. - • .. • • 0'67 

Plus current fallows .. • . • • ■ • 9 

In some of the most densely populated provinces the above ratios 
are considerably smaller. The following is an extract from a 
report presented to us by the Government of Bihar; — 

Between 1921 and 1941 the population of Bihar increased from 
29 milUoTia to 86, while during the same period the total cultivated 
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area fell from 26 to 25 million acres. Thus the same or slightly 
diminished arei, of land has to support a very much higher population 
with no striking advance in the methods employed for agricultural 
production. The total average area under food crops in the quin¬ 
quennium ending 1941-42 was about 19 5 million acres (including 
about 4 million acres sown more than onie), i.e., about 0'6 of an 
acre per head of population. In Bihar even if all the cultivable 
waste (6'5 million acres) is brought under cultivation, there will be 
little less than an acre per beau of population. 

The results of dividing the net area sown, as reporteu in iht 
Cxovernment of India publication “ Statistics of Area and Yield,” 
by the census figures are shown below, the period covered being 
1911 to 1941. A steady dec’ ue in the per capita area sewn is 
revealed by this method of calculation. 


Year. 


Net per capita area sown (British India). 

SB 

•a £ o 

S. « = 

- «a 

o a 


mi 

1921 

1931 

1941 


s: cc 

X a 

S ..2 

o ~ 
fL 

2310 
23 3-6 
25fi-8 
295 8 


g ^ ® 

< 

20S 
2 6 
211 
215 


flj to 
4 ) 
(?3 ** 

S a 
ca a 

£ “ 
Oi 

0-90 

0-88 

0’82 

0'72 


The proportion in various provinces of uncultivated'land, other 
than forests and land not available for cultivation, to cultivated land 
including current fallows is shown below. 'I’he figures are as 
reported by the provinces for 1949-41. 



ts 0 

bo 

•S-S.S 

V 

Provinces. 

u Iti vated lai 

including eurre 
fallow"-- 

otal area exclud 
forests and Ian 
not available t 
cultivation. 

sreenrage 
column (2) 

column (3). 


Q 

H 

Pk 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 


(’000 acres.) 

(’000 acres). 

Assam 

8,923 

26.603 

34 

Bengal 

30,061 

36,097 

83 

Bihar 

24,770 

31,199 

99 

Bombay .. 

33,765 

34,697 

97 

Central Provin.;es and Berar 

.. 28 276 

42,356 

67 

Madias 

41,278 

52,594 

78 

North-West Frontier Province. 2,737 

5,548 

49 

Orissa 

7,690 

10,956 

70 

Punjab 

31,235 

46,221 

21,430 

69 

Einu 

10,282 

48 

United Provinces 

9 050 

48.898 

SO 

Total British India 

.. 269,216 

357,075 

73 


According to the Royal Commission on Agriculture (1928), " a 
large proportion of culturable land other than fallow could in no 
ooncei'^'able circumstances be breught undei tillage,” since it 


•Repro«ents the average for five years with the census year as the central one. 
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consists for tte most part of land too poor to give economic returns. 
In certain provinces an attempt lias been made to estimate tbe 
proportion wbich. can .le regarded as “ cultuiable.” The available 
figures which refer to ]''t0-41 are as follows: — 



Unc ’Itivated 

Culturable area 


land excluding 

of land so 


current fallows. 

described. 


ACS. 

ACS. 

Pengal .. ... 

.. 6,033.983 

142,960 

Bombay 

931,918 

181,073 

Centrul Provinces and Berar 

.. 14,079,276 

6,147,663 

Punjab .. 

.. 13,986,465 

3,781,088 


This is in general conformity with t.*ie finding of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture and suggests that in India as a whole 
a high proportion of tbe area described as “ uncultivated ” is in 
fact unsuitable for cultivation. It is not, however, clear whether 
a complete survey of “ cu.»urable ” land has been carried out 
even in the provinces mentioned above. In quoting the views of 
the Royal Commission on Agriculture on “ cultivable land other 
than fallow,” it must be added that land which is at present too 
poor to give economic returns to ignorant ryots without capital 
or scientific resources, may be capable of development by irrigation 
schemes and application of scientific methods of land reclamation 
and soil improvement. 

Diet and Land Area 

6. Let us refer once more to the objective of ‘‘ improving the 
diet of the people.” It is clear that if an agricultural population 
has to live on the food which it itself produces, the amount of ’and 
available per capita must at least be sufficient to provide enough 
calories to satisfy hunger. But apart from this obvious fact there 
is another relation between diet and land which is of the utmost 
importance. More land is needed to produce a well-balanced diet 
containing an abundance of protective foods than an ill-balanced 
diet of similar calorie value consisting mainly of cereals. To 
produce 1,000 calorie.s in the form of milk requires from three to 
four times as much land as to produce 1,000 calories in the form 
of wheat or rice. To juit it in another way, land devoted to fodder 
crops or grazing cannot return as many calories per acre, in the 
form of milk, as the same land sown with cereals or tubers. Simi¬ 
larly, fruit and vegetables in general, eggs and particularly meat 
give a lower calorie return per unit area than the energy-yielding 
creps. It follows, therefore, that if the amount of land available 
per capita is small, it must, if the population it supports is to 
obtain enough to eat, he devoted to the production of foods which 
give ■ high calorie return. Whoicver we find, anywhere in the 
world, a dense population dependent on agriculture, we also find 
a lack of protective foods because tbe pressure on land does not 
permit their production in sufficient quantities. 

In this connexion we may refer to the results of certain studies 
made by workers in tbe United States, wbi-'h have long been 
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familiar to nutrition and agricultural experts, but will bear 
repetition. In these investigations' four diets were drawn up as 
follows: — 

(а) An “ emergency restricted diet.” This died consisted 
largely of cereals and was designed to tide very poor and destitute 
people, e.g., the unemployed, over a comparatively short period 
of privation. 

(б) An “ adequate diet at minimum cost.” This was a 
more expensive diet, including less cereals and rather more milk 
meat, fruit, and green vegetables. 

(c) An “ adequate diet at moderate cost.” This was roughly 
similar to (b) but was richer in milk and other nutritious foods. 

(d) A ” liberal diet.” In this diet the proportion of cereals 
was reduced to 100 lb. per year, a quart of milk per day was 
included, and meat, fruit and green vegetables were added in 
maximum quantities. 

Diets (b), (c) and (d) are similar in energy value, while that 
of diet (a) is slightly less. 

The amount of land per capita required (in the United States of 
America) to produce these various diets was calculated by an 
agricultural expert (Dr. 0. E. Baker). ^ The acreage was as 
follows: — 



Acres 




Acres 

Diet. 

per 

Diet. 



per 


capita. 




capita, 

(a) 

.. 1-2 

(c) 

• » 

• • 

2-3 

(b) 

18 

(d) 

• • 

•• 

31 


In a previous paragraph it has been shown that the net area per 
capita under food crops in India (including current fallows) is 
()-72 acre. The difference between this figure and the acreage which 
according to the above estimate is required to yield the various 
kinds of diet is indeed striking, but agricultural conditions in 
United States of America and India are very different and a direct 
comparison is scarcely justified. We quote the American investi¬ 
gations here in order to illustrate the fact that the density of the 
agricultural population has a direct bearing on the potential 
production of certain kinds of' protective foods. 

Aghicitlture and Industet 

7. According to the census report of 1931, 67 ’9 per cent ® of the 
population at that date was supported by agriculture and 9-7 per 
cent by industry. Owing to some lack of uniformity in classifi¬ 
cation in the census returns, it is difficult to draw conclusions with 
regard to the proportions similarly occupied during the 40 years 

1 Stiebeling and Ward. TJ.S. Department of Agriculture Circular No. 296, 
1933. 

* The Future Need for Farmland. U.S. Department of Agriculture—1934. 

* This percentaffe is smaller than that given in the 1921 Census report, which 

is 72-4. The Census Csmmissioner (1931) points out, however, that the decrease is 
more apparent than real. “ The change ” he remarks, “ is due to the number of 
females . . . who have returned their occupation as domestic service. In 

1921 these would have appeared as workers (mainly if not entirely aericultural) 
in the occupations in which they assisted the male members of their families,” 
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previous to 1921, but the available evidence suggests that the 
percentage dependent on agriculture increased during this period. 
In the report of the 1880 Famine Commission, the percentage of 
the male population engaged in industry is given as 12’S. The 
decline in rural industries, which had the effect of' driving people 
back on the land and increasing the number of landless agricul¬ 
tural labourers, is the probable explanation of this occupational 
trend. 

The 1941 census report unfortunately does not include occu¬ 
pational statistics, such tabulation having been excluded from the 
tabulation operations sanctioned by the Government of India. It 
does, however, draw special attention to the growth of the popu¬ 
lation of large cities during the previous decade, and the increase 
in the number of such cities. “ The number of cities' with a 
hundred thousand inhabitants or more was 35 in 1931 and is 58 
now. The population living in cities of this size has increased 
over the decade from 9 •! to 16 5 million, a rise of 81 per cent which 
is a notable contrast with the 15 per cent increase over the whole 
country.” Helevant figures are as follows: — 



1941 

(millions). 

Percentage 
of total 
population. 

1931 

(millions.) 

Percentage 
of total 
population. 

Total population .. 

3890 

100 

338-1 

160 

In rural areas 

3392 

87-2 

300-7 

88-9 

In towns with 100,000 
inhabitants or over 

16-5 

4-2 

9-1 

2-7 

In towns with 20,000 to 
100,000 inhabitants 

In towns with 6,000 to 
20,000 inhabitants 

16-0 

18-3 

3- 9'l 

4- 7 J 

28-3 

8-4 


The rapid growth of large cities during the decade is a stiiklng 
phenomenon, and there can be little doubt that since 1941 consi¬ 
derable farther growth has taken place. How far the concentration 
of industry in a relatively small number of urban centres is desir¬ 
able we need not discuss here. It is to be observed that the number 
of people inhabiting smaller towns increased by only 6 millions 
and their proportion to the total remained almost unaltered. Many 
would prefer to see a more even spread of industry, involving small 
towns as well as large. The extension of cheap electric powci* 
would further such a spread. 

The fact, however, that during the decade 1931 to 1941 some 
7 millions were added to the population of large cities, and that 
since 1941 the process has continued, should not convey the im¬ 
pression that India is now becoming an industrial rather than im 
agricultural country. During the same decade the nou-urban 
population increased from 300 to 339 millions, and its percentage 
to the total fell only from 88‘9 to 87'2. Previous to 1931 the per¬ 
centage of the population dependent on agriculture appears to Lave 
been increasing. Whatever the future prospects of industrial 
development, India is at the present time essentially a country of 
agriculturists. 
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Ideas about Population 

H. To trace in detail the history of thought abcu ' population 
would be beyond the scope oi this report. It is, however, important 
to refer to certain basic trends in population theories. Throughout 
the nineteenth century the intlaence of Malthus on population 
theory remained paramount; attention was focussed on the danger 
of over-population, and the potentialities for a rapid decrease in 
the rate of population growth, and for increase in food production 
by the application of scientibc methods to agriculture were not lully 
reaiized. Actually, the course of events showed that one of the 
basic hypotheses of Malthus—that whereas population increases by 
geometrical progression, food production can increase only by 
arithmetical progressitm—was (juite erroneous. He did not fore¬ 
see, and could not have foreseen, the opening up, in the Americas, 
Australia aud elsewhere, of vast areas of land which has enormously 
augmented the world's food supply, and the increased productivity 
resuiting from the scientific development of agriculture. Kor 
could he have foreseen the slackening of population growth iu the 
West. It is well known that at the present time most western 
countries are faced with the prospect of a fall in population, 
resulting from a remarkable decrease in the birth rate during the 
last half century or so, and the change in age distribution which 
the decrease has occasioned. In most countries the population is 
still rising, but the scientific study of demographical facts clearly 
indicates the existence ot factors leading to cessation of growth and 
subsequent decline. The process can only be checked by o sub¬ 
stantial and permanent rise in the birth rate to a point considerably 
above existing levels. 

It is natural in such circumstances that the question of over¬ 
population, and the relation between population and food supply, 
should have receded into the background. When the future deve¬ 
lopment of agriculture and the improvement of nutrition on a 
world scale were discussed at the United Nations Conference on 
Food and Agriculture in 1943, the problem of over-population 
received relatively little attention. The Conference, holding 
steadily in view the principle that the potentialities of science, 
aud the power of man to control his environment, are unlimited, 
made the following declaration: — 

“ There has never been enough food for the health of all 
people. This is iustified neither by ignorance nor by the harsh¬ 
ness of nature. Production of food must be greatly expanded; we 
now" have knowledge of the means by which this can be done.” 

The high optimism of the Hot Springy Conference has had 
salutary repercussions on India. It has prompted agricultural 
authorities to consider far-reaching developmeuts in agriculture 
and animal husbandry, the object of which is to raise standards 
of nutrition tu satisfactory leve'y. We are ourselves in full syin- 
pathy wi+h the spirit of progress, the dissatisfaction with existing 
conditions and tlie determination to ameliorate them, which 
animated the delegates. Nevertheless, in planning the develop¬ 
ment of India, careful consideration must W given to the factor 
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of population growth and its' bearing on food supply. This is 
necessary if only because certain writers regard the population 
problem as tpe chief problem with which the country is faced. 
Thus, Sir John Megaw, late Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service, made the following statement in 1933: — 

“ 'fhere is, every reason to believe that the maximum increase 
which can be hoped for in the production of necessariej of life 
will not keep pace with the growth of the population, so that there 
is a prospect of steady deterioration in the state of nutrition of the 
people.” 

Carr Saunders, in his book “ World Population ” singler out 
India as the one country in the world in which “ the situation 
which Malthas assumed to be more or less universal in time and 
space ” still persists. We are not in sympathy with these views, 
since we are convinced that the needs of the growing population 
can be met by ^he intensive development of all resources. In this 
section on ” ideas about population ” we are simply drawing 
attention to trends of thought on the subject. 

The euture Growth of Population 

9. According to the census figures, the population of India 
has increased by about ten or fifteen per cent in each of the 
last two decades, respectively. Wbat course is the curve of 
population growth or decline likely to follow in the future? 
Apart from emigration and immigration, population growth 
depends on the relation between births and deaths, but neither 
the birth rate nor the death rate are constant factors. Other 
factors of importance are the age and sex composAiou of the 
population, and the fertility of women in the child-bearing 
period. In England and certain other European countries, previous 
to the war, the number of births exceeded the number of deaths 
and the population was slowly rising. But the application of new 
and ingenious methods of analysis to demographical data, largeP- 
rJevised by Kuczynski, showed that growth was likely to cease with¬ 
in a few years and be followed by a decline. The now well-known 
reasons for this conclusion are that the rapid fall in the birth rate 
during the last 50 or 60 years has led to an ageing of the popu¬ 
lation, so that the number of potential mothers of child-bearing 
age is becoming insufficient, at the existing rate of reproduction 
per woman, to maintain the growth of the population or to prevent 
its decline. Only women between the age of 15 and 50 can hear 
children, and birth r.ate per 1,000 of any given population is deter¬ 
mined by the proportion of this age and sex group to the total 
population and the number of children born per woman. 

10. Though decreasing, the death rate in India is still high. 
During the decade 1931—41, it averaged 25 per mile, a rate corre¬ 
sponding to that of Great Britain from 1860-70. In 1939 the 
latter was 12 per mille. When the death rate is high, the develop¬ 
ment of public health services may he expected to give large and 
rapid returns in the shape of a reduction in mortality; it is probably 
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easier to bring about a fall from 30 to 20 than from 15 to 12 per 
mille. Schemes are now being drawn up for extending and improv¬ 
ing health and medical services which, if they come to fruition, 
are likely to produce immediate results. Modern medicine and 
public health have at their disposal numerous potent weapons for 
the prevention of disease and the saving of life. 

Reference has been made in an earlier paragraph to the pre¬ 
vention of epidemic diseases. According to the, 1941 census report, 
500,000 fewer people died of cholera in the decade 1931-41 than in 
the previous decade. “ In other words, half a million people 
were added to our 1941 population, who otherwise could have not 
lived into it. ” The complete elimination of cholera is a per¬ 
fectly feasible proposition. Plague is ceasing to be an important 
cause of death and could also be eradicated. Smallpox has 
declined less rapidly than cholera and plague and here there 
is great scope for reduction in mortality. Universal vaccination— 
one of the first objectives of an efficient health service—would 
have an appreciable effect on the death rate. But of all public 
health measured, a vigorous attack on malaria would probably 
save more lives than any other. 

If the life of an elderly man or woman is saved and prolonged, 
the population is increased by one for a limited number of years. 
But a reduction in the mortality of younger people—e.g., of 
infants, children and women in the child-bearing period—affects 
not only existing numbers but also generations to come. The 
lucent fall in the infantile mortality rate, as the Census Commis¬ 
sioner points out, added to the population during the decade 
1931-41 'three million children who would not have survived had 
the mortalitv rate of 1920 persisted. If infantile mortality con¬ 
tinues to fall from 1941 to 1961 at the same rate as in the previous 
two decades, the number of lives saved and added to the popula¬ 
tion, on a similar assumption, would be over 13 millions. Simi¬ 
larly, a reduction in maternal mortality would have a considerable 
influence on population growth. At present the maternal mortality 
rate is high—perhaps 20 per thousand births. If this was lowered 
by half, which must be regarded as a by no means unattainable 
goal since the figure for England and Wales is 2-9. six millions 
would be added to the population in a decade. Not only this, 
but the children borne by women saved from death from ansemia, 
puerperal sepsis and other causes of maternal mortality would also 
swell the total population. 

It has been pointed out that the high death rate among infanta, 
children and women in the child-bearing period is to a considerable 
extent due to malnutrition. Special attention is now being given 
to plans for improving the nutrition of these “ vulnerable 
groups. ” The Bombay scheme whereby milk is distributed at 
half-price to expectant and nursing mothers and young children 
is an example. School feeding on a wide scale is strongly advo¬ 
cated. The effect of such measures must be to improve the health 
of the groups in question, increase their resistance to disease and 
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lower their death rate. Other things being equal, an increase in 
the rate of population growth must inevitably folhw their 
adoption on an extensive scale. 

11. Fecundity means the absolute capacity of women to bear 
children. “ The full effect of fecundity would be realized if all 
females throughout their entire child-bearing period had sexual 
intercourse with procreative men and did nothing to prevent con¬ 
ception and produce abortion The term fertility refers to 

the actual number of children born per woman of child-bearing 
age. In all countries, in fact, in almost any conceivable human 
circumstances, there must be a gap between fecundity and fertili¬ 
ty. In England and certain other western countries, the wideness 
of the gap is due to the relatively large proportion of women who 
are unmarried, the late average age of marriage and the general use 
of contraceptive methods. In India these causes are scarcely 
operative, but fertility is relatively low for other reasons. Here 
we may quote Carr Saunders: “In India the average number 
of children born to a woman ig not large. The census of 1931 
gives the results of a special enquiry into 900,000 families scattered 
among all classes and in all parts of India. The conclusion derived 
from an analysis of the returns is that the average married woman 
in India has four* children born alive and that 2:9 in every 
four, 70 per cent, that is, survive. The relatively small number 
of children is not due to birth control or to postponement of mar- 
riage, since all women marry early. The erxplanation is in part 
that many women die before they reach the end of the reproductive 
period.” The Census Commissioner (1931) remarked that “ the 
families investigated were drawn from all grades of society and 
(except for the United Provinces) from every part of India, so that 
the resulting figures may be taken as a well-mixed sample, though 
admittedly inadequate numerically.” Actually there is little 
doubt that the “ sample ” investigated was statistically unsatis¬ 
factory and was not, in fact, a true sample according to the 
statistical meaning of the term. It is noteworthy that in some 
of the occupational groups included in the enquiry the number 
of children per marriage was considerably above the over-all average 
of 4,-2. 

While we cannot accept the results of this enquiry as they 
stand, it may perhaps be true that “ the average number of children 
born to a woman is not large,” A high death rate among women 
during the renroductive period would of course tend to reduce the 
average fertility rate. Hut there may be other causes which lead 
to similar results. The reproductive faculty in living men and 
women may be impaired by malnutrition and disease, lleprodnc- 
tion is a physiological process and like all physiological processes 
is influenced by the general health of the body. For example, 
research has shown that certain types of dietary deficiency (e.g., 
deficiency of vitamin E) affect the functioning of the reproductive 

^ Kuozynaki—The measurement of Population Growth 1930. 

® Actually the figure given in the census report is 4'2, 
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organs in both males and females. In times of famine, as was 
pointed out in our first report, the birth rate is greatly reduced, 
largely, it seems, beoause of the actual physiological effect of 
food shortage on reproduction in its various aspects. It follows 
that an improvement in health and nutrition will, other things 
being equal, increase capacity to conceive and bear living children 
—will, in fact, tend to decrease the gap between fertility and 
fecunditv. I'his is a point of some importance, which should not 
be overlooked in discussions of the population problem. 

12. The age and sba composition of a population obviously 
affect its capacity for reproduction. In various western countries, 
the proportion of women of child-bearing age to the rest of the 
population is declining and this, if fertility remains constant, must 
lead to a decline in population. As far as India is concerned, 
there does not appear to be any immediate prospect of a similar 
trend influencing the curve of population growth. The following 
figures are taken from the Census Report of 1931: — 

Pfoportion of fe>yiales per 10,000 ftmales at specific age periods for successive 

censuses. 


Ages. 

1931. 

1921. 

1911. 

1901. 

All ages. 
5r- 9 

1,280 

M94 

1,383 

1,382 

10-14 

1,124 

1,081 

997 

1,082 

18-19 

938 

816 

826 

835 

20-24 

9o6 

881 

939 

892 

26-29 

808 

885 

909 

895 

30-34 

766 

833 

836 

861 

36-39 

596 

666 

666 

667 

40-44 

505 

621 

631 

662 

46-49 

389 

346 

338 

339 

Census 

Commissioner 

comments 

a.s follows: 

— 


Taking the child-bearing period for a woman to be 15 to 40 
the figures show at once that the 1931 census population was more 
favourable for grrvdh than that of the three previous records. The 
difference is particularly noticeable in the first ten years of the 
reproductive span when fertility is greatest. Out of 10,000 women 
of all ages 1,923 were aged between 15 and 24, perhaps the most 
favourable of all for reproduction. The 1921 figure was 1,696, 1911 
—1,756. 

Unfortunately similar figures for 1941 are not available. The 
Census Commissmner (1941), however, draws attention to the fact 
that the proportion in the age group 5—9 in 1931 was definitely 
lower than in the three previous census years. This would mean 
a corresponding reduction in the age group 15—19 in 1941. He 
further makes the tentative suggestion that “ in 1931 the repro¬ 
ductive position in India was more favourable than it had been 
in the past and may indeed have been at a peak.” His guarded 
language ’s fully justified. There are not at present sfufficient 
grounds for the conclusion that a reproductive “ peak ” occurred 
in 1931. 

13. Knowledge of existing population, and estimates of future 
population, are of vital importance to governments in many spheres 
of state activity, and notably in connection with plans for 
reconstruction and development. It is particularly unfortunate 
that in the 1941 ce.nsus, no age table was prepared, since such a 
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table is essential for the satisfactory forecasting of population 
growth. Belated efforts bave been made to repair the loss ly 
the appointment of a “ Population Data Committee ” to study a 
sample of one in fifty extracted from tbe returns during the census 
by the Census Commissioner. We learn that the Committee has 
met with difficulties in collecting this sample material and that 
for considerable areas it is no longer aTailable. We hope, how¬ 
ever, that it will be able to produce some valuable demographical 
data and throw light on future trends in population by the analysis 
of the available sample. 

The future is always obscure. The most reasonable predictions 
about trends in human affairs are apt to be falsified by events. 
The Population Data Committee, in its first report, points out 
that “ the population forecaster is not a prophet in the sense that 
he foretells what infallibly would come about. The correct view 
of his function is that he sets forth in exact and unequivocal form 
the state of our present knowledge and the tendencies deducible 
from it. He also says whither these tendencies are taking us but 
he does not say that they will continjie to operate or whether we 
shall be landed at a particular destination. He says, in fact, to 
the people of the country: ‘ The present position is this—if the 
tendencies appearing from the present examination continue to 
have effect, or are not disturbed by major calamities or mass 
movements of population, the result will be of the following 
order.’ 

This is the correct scientific attitude. But as regards popula¬ 
tion growth in India, certain broad conclusions may justifiably be 
drawn, even if satisfactory scientific data are lacking. It seems 
clear that, in the absence of major calamities acting as “ dhecks ” 
in the Malthusian sense, the population will continue to grow at 
the present rate, or at an accelerated rate, for several decades to 
come. In giving evidence before us Professor Pisher ' anticipated, 
with the same proviso, that the population would reach 500 
millions in 20 or 25 years time. Age composition is favourable to 
growth. The possibilities of reducing mortality by the develop¬ 
ment of health and medical services are tremendous and plans are 
being laid to further such development. The present fall in the 
birth rate is important, but its significance cannot yet be assessed. 
If it is due to family separation, resulting from enlistment and the 
growth of war industries, it is likely to be followed by a compen¬ 
satory rise when normal conditions return. A reduction in the 
number of babies affects the size of the female reproductive group, 
i.e., the “ reproductive position ” of any given population—only 
after a period of 16 or more years. The loss of life in tbe 
Bengal famine was considerable and will have some influence on 
the population of Bengal during the next few decades, but its 
immediate and after-effects on the total population of India may 
be dismissed as almost negligible. 

14. In the next section we shall discuss the questions whether 
India is over-populated, and whether steps should or can be taken 

' Professor R. A. Fisher, the well-known Statistician, who visited India early in 
1946. 
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to check the growth of numbers or to bring about an absolute 
decline. Here we are simply drawing attention to the fact that 
the existing set of circumstances favour the continued growth of 
population, perhaps at a faster rate than at the present time. 
Those whose task it is to prepare plans for the future must keep 
this fact firmly in mind. 

Is India overpofui.ated 

15. This question has been answered in several ways. At 
one extreme tnere is the fanatical Malthusian who regards pressure 
of population as the basic cause of the poverty and malnutrition 
from which the country suffers, and anticipates that the continued 
increase of numbers will inevitably lead to catastrophe, since food 
production cannot possibly keep pace with it. At the other, there 
are those who hold that the growth of population is desirable and 
beneficial to the country, adding to its resources and man-power, 
and that with the satisfactory development of agriculture and 
industry India could easily support in comfort a much larger 
population. 

16. Since 1880, the population has increased by 150 millions 
or thereabouts. The food resources of the country must have 
substantially increased during the same period, for, otherwise, 
the present population could not exist. But if, in 1880, total food 
supply in relation to the needs of the population was greater than 
at the present time, it follows that the growth of the population 
has been faster than that of food production. With regard to the 
question, we feel it of interest to refer to certain passages in the 
report of the 1880 Famine Commission. The first ‘ of these 
concerns estimated requirements of foodgrains: 

One of these (questions under discussion) is the amount of food 
required by workers and non-workers. The conclusion we draw from 
a careful examination of the evidence of authorities in all parts of 
India is that, on an average, a ration of about lb. per diem of the 
meal or flour of the common coarser grain of the country sufBces for 
an ordinary adult working male. In the rice-eating countries, an 
equal weight of rice may be accepted in lieu of flour, and in any 
case the ration should include a suitable proportion of pulse. A man 
doing light work would require about IJ lb.; and the ration which 
consists of 1 lb. of flour with a little pulse, has been found sufBcieut 
to support life in numerous relief houses, where no work is exacted, 
all over the country. On these bases the diet scale should be built 
up, it being understood that a female requires a little less than a 
male, a child below twelve years of age about half the allowance of 
an adult male, and a non-working child below six or seven about 
half as much as a working child. 

The report includes a table giving data about the production of 
foodgrains in the various provinces, on which the following 
comment is made ^ : — 

The figures (though they aie but approximate and rough esti¬ 
mates made from data which we hope soon to see more accurately 
established) indicate that the ordinary out-turn of food in British 

* Indian Famine Commission, 1880-‘-paragrsph 184. 

* Ibid—paragraph 166. 
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india exceeds 50 million tons, and the ordinary surplus for storage, 
for export, or for the luxurious consumption of the richer classes is 
more than 5 million tons. 

The views of the 1880 Commission on population and food supply 
are worth quoting: — 

We can have no doubt that the surplus produce of India, taken 
as a whole, at present furnishes the means of meeting the demands 
of any part of the country likely to suffer from famme at any one 
time. It must, however, be observed that the present estimated 
yearly surplus would soon be all consumed by the increase of popula¬ 
tion which it is reasonable to anticipate in the future, unless the 
production should keep pace with the increase. The agricultural 
and trade statistics of the past 20 years justify the conclusion that 
the increased production of all sorts has up to the present time more 
than kept pace with the requirements of an increasing, population, 
and the known large area of land which may still be brougbt imder 
profitable cultivation, and the possibihties of securing increased pro¬ 
duction by means of improved agriculture and extended irrigation, 
afford reasonable grounds of confidence for the future. Fears, how¬ 
ever, have been expressed that the grazing lands have alre^y in 
many parts of the country been injuriously curtailed by being turned 
into arable land. If this be the case there will be no means of 
adding to the food supply otherwise than by introducing an improved 
agriculture which should yield a moderate increase in each acre 
already cultivated, afid by bringing under the plough some of those 
vast tracts of uncultivated land which are fortunately still available; 
and eventually there must be pressing needs for such measures of 
improyement. The gradual movement of the surplus population 
where excessive, to these virgin tracts, would further assure the 
prospects of the future.^ 

It must be added that two members of the Commission, in a note 
of dissent, found themselves “ unable to place confidence . . . 

in the approximate and rough estimates . . .” which showed 

an annual surplus yield 'of five million tons of foodgrains, and 
were less optimistic about the food situation generally. The}- 
pointed out that “ population is increasing, the price of food is 
rising, the production of it as shown by exports scarcely advances, 
whilst, as the number of the landless class who depend on wages 
is constantly growing, the supply of labour in the absence of 
industries other than agricrilture must soon exceed the demand.” 


17. The standard of cereal requirements which was accepted 
by the 1880 Commission as the result of “ careful examination ” 
was-higher than the present standard of one pound per adult, on 
which calculations of requirements and rationing s'chemes are 
based. This suggests that the general level of consumption 60 
years ago was higher than at the present time. With regard to 
the total supply position, while the dissenting members refused 
to accept the estimate of a surplus of five million tons, there was 
undoubtedly a very considerable surplus in nornial years. Fur¬ 
ther the Commission was able to refer to “ the vast tracts of 
uncultivated land which are fortunately still available'.” Since 

' Indian Famine Commission, 1880—paragraph 157. 
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1880 a large pait of this land has been brought under cultivation. 
While there are still considerable areas of waste land which 
might be cultivated, the scope for such development is obviously 
stoialler in 1945 than it was in 1880. 

We find it difficult to avoid the conclusion that in 1880 the 
whole food situation was in certain respects more favourable than 
the situation with which we are faced to-day. There is, however, 
no fully satisfactory evidence available that standards of nutri¬ 
tion have fallen during recent decades. Increasing under¬ 
nutrition would tend to raise the death rate, but the death rate 
has fallen. It may of course be argued that any effects on the 
death rate of increasing under-nutrition have been offset by 
public health measures against epidemics, the development of 
maternity and child-welfare services, the improvement in the 
treatment of hospital patients, etc. The possibility may also be 
mentioned that average height and weight have fallen as a result 
of deterioration in diet^ i.e., that there has been a process of 
physical adaptation to a decreasing per capita food Supply. 
Whether there has been deterioration or improvement, the im¬ 
portant fact is that existing Standards of nutrition are thoroughly 
unsatisfactory. The population is indeed being fed, but fed at a 
low level. Under-nutrition and malnutrition are widespread. 

18. In relation to the existing stage of development of her 
industrial and agricultural resources, India is, in our opinion, 
overpopulated. Pressure of population, which of course varies in 
intensity in different parts of the country, is shown and felt in 
various ways; bv the general trend of food imports and exports, 
India having within a generation become an importing rather 
than an exporting country; by the decrease in the size of holdings, 
the fragmentation of holdings, and the increase in the number of 
landless labourers \ all related to the fact that the total area 
under cultivation has not increased as rapidly as the population, 
so that the per capita area has decreased; by the continuing 
poverty of the mass of the people and by the widespread existence 
of mal- and under-nutrition, in spite of growth in total industrial 
and agricultural resources and in the total wealth of the country. 
The existing situation emphasizes the need for developing the 
resources of the country rapidly and to the fullest possible 
extent. 


There is one cheerful lesson which niay be drawn from a study 
of the 1880 report. The Commission was concerned with the 

* In the 1921 census returns, the proportion of the categories “ Futo servants 
plus field labourers ” to « ordinary cultivators ” wa.s 291 to 1,000. The Census 
Commissioner of 1931, in attempting to compare the position m 1931 and 1921, 
remarks that “ probably the fairest comparison would be to take the 1931 figures 
of cultivating owners and tenant-cultivator-, both principal and dependent, and 
to compare them with the number of those only who returned agricultural labour 
as their principal occupation, in wh ch case the resulting ratio is 407 agricultural 
labourers to every 1,009 cultivators. In any case, the change m ratio is some¬ 
what lemarkable, even when adopting the lowest ratio which can be compa, ed 
with that of 1921. Possibly, the explanation is that a large increase has takiii 
place in the agricultural population without a corresponding increase in actual 
holders of land, whether as tenants or owners, though it is likely that a concentra¬ 
tion of land in the hands of non-cultivating owners is also taking place. 
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growtli of population in relation to food supply, as we are to-day. 
They would probably have found it difficult to envisage the 
possibility that the country would be capable in 1945 of support¬ 
ing a population of 400 millions, 150 millions more than in 1880, 
at any level of consumption. Yet this has actually happened. 
As a result of achievements in irrigation and the extension of 
cultivation nearly 400 millions are now being fed on food pro¬ 
duced within the country, supplemented to a relatively small 
extent by imports, at a level of consumption which has hitherto 
been compatible with a fall in the death rate. Food production 
has at least to this extent kept pace with population growth. 
Similarly the prospect that the population will increase by a 
further 100 millions during the next 2b years may at the present 
time appear to make formidable demands in the sphere of food 
production, particularly in view of the fact that certain potential¬ 
ities for increase which existed in 1880 no longer exist to-day. 
On the other hand, agricultural science has developed enormously 
in the intervening period and has opened up great possibilities for 
increasing food production. A primary difference between 1880 
and 1945 is that we have to-day at our disposal new knowledge 
and new methods created by the advance of science. 

The Future Outlook 

19. We shall in other sections of our report discuss the various 
pos^bilities of increasing food production. Here we may draw 
attention to certain broad trends in the approach to this problem. 
The Famine Commission of 1880 laid particular stress on the 
development of communications, notably railways, in order to 
ensure that food could be transported into famine areas and to 
open up new areas for cultivation. It also strongly recommended 
the development of irrigation in suitable localities. It was fully 
aware of the need for improving the practice of agriculture and 
the economic position of the agriculturist, and had much to say 
about indebtedness. It drew attention to the need for developing 
industries. It recommended the establishment of agricultural 
departments, but it was not until much later that such depart¬ 
ments, in the modern sense, came into existence. 

During the last two decades of the nineteenth century many 
new irrigation works were constructed. The Famine Commission 
of 1898 review'ed the progress that had been made and remarked 
that “ among the means that may be adopted for giving India 
direct protection from famine arising from drought, the first place 
must unquestionably be assigned to works of irrigation.” This 
Commission paid relatively little attention to other measures for 
increasing food mpply. An Irrigation Commission was appointed 
in 1903 to further the development of irrigation. 

The Famine Commission of 1901, which initiated the co¬ 
operative credit movement, struck a new note in considering 
methods of increasing food supply. To this Commission, as the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture pointed out, - “ we owe the 
development of agricultural departments working on scientific 
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lines for the improvement of agriculture." During the nineties 
agricultural experts were employed by the Government of India 
to survey agricultural conditions, but no facilities existed for 
systematic research and it^ practical application. It was not 
until 1905 that steps were taken to further these ends. In that 
year “ the Government of India announced their intention of 
setting aside annually a sum of Rs. 20 lakhs which was Subse¬ 
quently increased to Rs. 24 lakhs, for the development of agricul¬ 
tural research, experiment, demonstration and education in the 
provinces. The aim which the Government set before themselves 
was the' establishment of agricultural colleges with a course of 
three years’ duration in all the provinces and provision of an 
expert staff for these institutions for purposes of research. The 
link between the colleges and the districts was to he provided by 
experimental farms in charge of officers whose duty it would be 
to keep in close touch with the cultivators and advise them in 
regard to improved methods of agriculture At the same time, 
provincial departments of agriculture were established more or 
less in accordance with the system of organization which exists at 
the present time. 

We are not concerned here with the success or failure of the 
organizations for the improvement of agriculture initiated forty 
years ago. We are drawing attention to a certain change in the 
approach to the problem of increasing food supply which has taken 
place since the first Famine Commission presented its report in 
1880. At that date the main emphasis was perhaps on the need 
for bringing waste land under cultivation. There is still room 
for extending cultivation in uncultivated areas, but in the main 
we must now look to an increase in the productivity of land already 
under cultivation as the means of meeting the food requirements 
cf the growing population. Although irrigation in all its forms 
is still of primary importance in increasing yields, other methods 
of rasing outturn, such as, manuring, improved varieties of seed 
and protection against pests and diseases have steadily gained in 
prominence. The Royal Commission on Agriculture considered 
them in detail, and brought into being the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research which has done much to further the develop¬ 
ment of agriculture and animal husbandry along scientific lines. 

20. It is difficult to assess the general trend of yields in the 
country as a whole at the present time. In the case of certain crops, 
notably sugarcane, there has been a remarkable increase in average 
yields, but the position as regards cereals is less clear. Probably 
progress has been achieved in certain parts of the country, and 
large cultivators in general, with resources at their disposal, have 
improved the productivity of their lands. But it is very question¬ 
able whether the bulk of small cultivators in many areas have as 
yet been able to achieve anything in this direction, and statistics 
from various provinces indeed biggest that average cereal yields 


’ The Koyal Commission on Agrioultnre, page 33. 
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have been decreasing. We .regret the lack of satisfactory informa¬ 
tion on this point, since it has a bearing on future possibilities. 
The question of potential increase in yields ha.s been discusscil by 
Dr. burns, who served for some years as Agricultural Commissioner 
with the Government of India, in his monograph on “Techno¬ 
logical Possibilities of Agricultural Development in India (1944) ’ ’. 
According to this authority, yields of rice could be “ increased by 
30 per cent, 5 per cent by using improved varieties, 20 per cent 
by increasing manure, 5 percent by protecting from pests and dis¬ 
eases. There should even be no difficulty in increasing the present 
average outturn by 50 per cent, viz., 10 per cent by variety and 
40 per cent by manuring.” Potential increases ,in the yield of 
wheat and millets, according to this authority, are of the order 
of 30 per cent; for cow and buffalo milk, 75 and 60 per cent res¬ 
pectively. The present average yield of sugarcane is about 15 
tons per acre. Dr. Burns thinks it possible to produce yields of 
30 to 55 tons per acre according to the part of India. These are 
technological possibilities, illustrating what might be achieved by 
the application of thoroughly efficient agricultural methods. They 
are not immediate practical possibilities for the small producers, 
without capital or education, who form the bulk of Indian agri¬ 
culturists. But the fact that, by the reorganization of agricul¬ 
ture and agricultural methods, yields can be very substantially 
increased, influences the whole future outlook. We believe that it 
is possible, by a variety of means, notably by increasing water 
supply and by improved farming in the widest sense of the term, 
to produce not only enough food to meet the needs of the growing 
population at subsistence level but enough to effect an impsove- 
ihent in the diet of the people. But the magnitude of the task 
involved and its imperious necessity, must be strongly emphasised. 
Either an effort must be made on a scale hitherto unthought 
of, or a decline in standards of living and nutrition is inevitable, 

Checking the Growth or Pcpulation 

21. It is impossible to forecast what will actually be accom¬ 
plished during the next few decades in increasing food production. 
But whatever success is achieved, the population cannot continue 
to increase indefinitely, for even the devlopments in food production 
envisaged as possible by Dr. Burns have their limits. IJltimately 
a decrease in the rate of population growth is not only desirable 
but necessary. What are the possibilities that stabilization will 
occur? During the next 25 years or thereabouts continued growth 
must be expected. A figure of five hundred millions in 1970 or 
thereabouts is to be anticipated. The essential point is whether, 
when that figure is reached, the whole “ reproductive situation,’ 
including the relation between the birth rate and the death rate, 
is favourable to continued growth at an equal or accelerated rate, 
or whether the population has reached, or is approaching, a posi¬ 
tion of stability. 

The trend towards a reduction in the birth rate observable in 
the last three years would, if it continues, strongly influence the 
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luture coui’se of population growth. At present its underlying 
causes are not fully understood and we consider it essential that 
they should he scientifically investigated. Professor B. A. Fisher 
has suggested to us that this can be done by the methods of sample 
surveys. We recommend that an enquiry should be undertaken 
immediately, under the guidance of statistical experts. As we 
point out elsewhere in our report, rapid industrial development is 
necessary in India to relieve pressure on land and increase national 
wealth. The relation between the apparent fall in the birth rate 
in 1942 and 1943 and the recent growth of industry and the employ¬ 
ment of labour for war purposes is therefore a question of interest 
and importance. 


Emigration 

22. One way of reducing numbers is by emigration. During 
the second half of the nineteenth century and the first thirteen 
years of the twentieth century emigration and immigration had 
an important influence on population in various countries of the 
world. Immigrants from Ehrope helped to swell the population 
of North America and British Dominions; for example, Carr 
Saunders points out that “the actual rate of increase of the popu¬ 
lation of Italy was kept down to a low figure between 1900 and 1913 
because emigration (to the United States) was on so large a scale; 
in fact in 1905, 1906, 1907 and 1913 the net loss by emigration 
exceeded the natural increase,” In Asia the Chinese have emigrat¬ 
ed in considerable numbers to such countries as Java and Malaya. 
Emigration of Indians to Burma, Malaya, Ceylon, Africa, etc., 
has also taken place. It is to be observed, however, that emigra¬ 
tion from India has been negligible in relation to the size of the 
population. In 1931 it was calculated that about 2; million Indians 
were living overseas, a number about equal to two-thirds of the 
average annual increase between 1921 and 1931. 

Conditions as regards emigration after the war cannot be fore¬ 
seen and we are not at present justified in depending on emigra¬ 
tion to places abroad as a means of influencing population growth. 
There is, however, one aspect of the matter to which we would 
draw attention. Within the Commonwealth and the Empire there 
are regions which are sparsely populated and need additional popu¬ 
lation for their development. The emigration of Indians to these 
regions would serve a double purpo.se; it would relieve to some 
extent the pressure of population on the land in India, and wmuld 
facilitate the development of those regions. The war has emphasized 
the need for mutual assistance amongst all peoples within the Com- 
monw'ealth and the Empire and we look forward to the day not 
only when India will be a self-governing and equal partner in the 
Commonwealth, but also when her sons, who have fought beside 
other peoples of the Commonwealth and Empire in the cause of 
freedom in the present war, and their descendants, will be able to 
emigrate as colonists, entitled to the full rights of citizenship, to 
these sparsely populated areas. 
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Tte internal movement of population is briefly referred to in 
Section C of Chapter II of Part IV. While such movement does 
not affect total numbers it can relieve population pressure in con¬ 
gested areas. Its future importance in connection with popula¬ 
tion and food supply depends on the opportunities for employment 
provided by the growth of industry, and for colonisation created by 
the development of agricultural areas which are now thinly popu¬ 
lated and under-cultiyated, but could be opened up by the extension 
of irrigation, tractor ploughing, anti-malarial measures, etc. This 
is only another way of saying that the general development of re¬ 
sources will faciliate the re-distribution of population and relieve 
the present situation. 


Urbanization 

23. There are two ways in which the development of industry 
may affect population growth. The first is a crude one. At the 
jjresent time in India unskilled workers from rural areas are being 
employed in large numbers in war industries and on military pro¬ 
jects. The latter, e.g., the construction of roads and aerodromes, 
are not strictly speaking industries, but they attract rural labour 
in the same way as factories engaged in war production. Employ¬ 
ment is often of a temporary nature and for a number of reasons 
male workers are often unaccompanied by their families. The 
movement of workers to large centres at which mass employment 
is available is obviously inimical to family life and reproduction, 
influencing the birth rate either by postponement of marriage or 
by preventing the cohabitation of those already married. The 
enlistment of large numbers of young men in the army has approxi¬ 
mately the same effect. The development of existing industries and 
the creation of new industries in peace time may influence family 
life in a similar manner, but presumably to a smaller extent than 
war-time industrialization and employment and war conditions 
generally. 

The growth of industry under normal conditions affects popula¬ 
tion growth because it increases urbanization. “Within all com¬ 
munities Enid Charles remarks, “ we generally find a different 
level of fertility in rural and nrban areas. In other words, people 
living in cities have fewer children than people living in the 
country. It would be outside the scope of this report to consider 
in detail the complex factors which produce this result. Condi¬ 
tions of family life, the employment of married women, housing, 
the relatively high percentage in cities of middle-class families 
with strong economic motives towards family limitation, the 
availability of contraceptives—all these and others play a part. 
The declining birth-rate in the West has been associated with 
increasing urbanization. We need not consider here the question 
whether the reduction in the birth-rate due to urbanization is a 
good or bad thing; actually many of the social forces concerned 
are evil. We are simply drawing attention to a fact which has 
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a bearing on population growth. The population of large cities in 
India increased by 9 millions during the decade ll'31—41 and 
there is every indication that this process will continue, probably 
at a faster rate. It is reasonable to suppose that urbanization and 
industrialization will have the same effect on reproduction in 
India as they have had in other countries of the world. 

Urban areas in India are at present most unhealthy, with a 
higher death-rate than rural areas. In 1938, the recorded rural 
and urban infantile mortality rates were 164 and 191 per mille res¬ 
pectively, while in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, the rates 
respectively were 219, 268 and 222. While the registration of 
deaths may be more complete in cities than in rural areas, there 
is no doubt that health conditions are seen at their worst among 
the urban poor, and that such conditions are inimical to infant 
survival. If industry develops rapidly without proper steps 
being taken to safeguard the health of the workers, a high death 
rate among such workers and their families is to be expected. It 
is. of course, essential that the living conditions of the growing 
industrial population should be satisfactory and that there should 
be adequate health services in industrial areas. We refer here to 
the existing high death-rate in urban areas as a factor which 
might have some bearing on population growth should industry 
develop rapidly on a wide scale ivithout sufficient attention being 
paid to the health of industrial workers. 

Family Limitation 

24. There can be no doubt that the fall in the birth-rate in 
the West has been brought about largely by the use of contraceptive 
devices, or, to use the popular expression, by birth control. The 
evidence on this point is quite convincing. This is not to say that 
the spread of knowledge about contraception and the availability 
of contraceptive devices have been the cause of the fall; the issue 
IS deeper than that. Rather they were the means whereby social 
forces strongly in favour of small families were able to operate 
effectively. The mere availability of contraceptives and the dis¬ 
semination of knowledge on the subject will, of course, of them¬ 
selves influence the attitude of a people towards birth control. 
But it is important to realize that the fall in the birth-rate which 
has taken place in western countries is the result of the interplay 
of many social, economic and psychological factors. The repro¬ 
duction of a community is determined by the whole manner of 
life of the community. In this country, the social environment 
which has encouraged and facilitated birth control in the West, 
does not exist as far as the bulk of the population is concerned. 
There is little doubt, however, that the practice of family limita¬ 
tion has appeared and is spreading amongst the well-to-do classes. 
Facts about differential fertility in various economic strata are 
urgently required, but here again the unfortunate decision of the 
Government of India to restrict to a minimum the tabulation of 
the 1941 census data had the result that vitally important infor¬ 
mal ion is unavailable. In the absence of any recent data about 
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difiEerential fertility, we are reduced to quoting the following 
familiar figures from the 1931 census report: — 

Average number of children per family bom alive. 

Pasture and agriculture ... ... 4-3 

Law, medicine and instruction ... 3 7 

"VVe may also quote an interesting passage from the evidence given 
by the Director of Public Health, Madras, to the Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Agriculture in 1927. 

“ I examined the birth-rate figures for Madras city in 1924 
and 1925, and to my amazement found that the birth-rate among 
the Brahmins of the city was practically equal to the birth-rate 
among the Europeans. The birth-rate of other communities 
gradually rises as one goes down the social ^cale until you get to 
the lowest class of all, when it is practically double the Brahmin 
birth-rate.” 

We realize that existing information about differential fertility 
is totally inadequate. All we can say is that there are signs that 
among the upper and professional classes generally the birth-rate 
is falling. In western countries the birth-rate first declined 
among the well-to-do; later, decline became evident among lower 
income groups, spreading downward through the social strata.' 
The significant fact is that the first beginnings of the process, 
which in its fully developed stages has strongly influenced Ihe 
curve of population growth in the West, are discernible in India. 
The upper and middle classes are, however, at present only a liny 
fraction of the total population and any change in the birth-rate 
of these classes can have little immediate effect on population 
growth. 

25. In our questionnaire, which was circulated to Provincial 
governments and to a number of private individuals, the follow¬ 
ing question was included: — 

” Having regard to the present size of the population of your 
province and its potential growth, and having regard also to the 
present and potential resources of your province, are you con¬ 
vinced that measures should now be taken for securing a limitation 
of the rate of increase of the population? If so, state and discuss 
the measures you would recommend for this purpose.” 

A number of replies to this question, both from go'^ernments 
and individuals, and expres.sing different points of view, are included 
in Appendix I. We do not know whether in every instance the 
statements made by government spokesmen represent the con¬ 
sidered attitude of the governments concerned towards this ques¬ 
tion. The replies are, however, interesting and instructive and 
illustrate the present stage of public opinion with, regard to the 
issue of family limitation. To some extent the attitude of govern¬ 
ment spokesmen reflects the density of population and the present 
food situation in the province concerned. Sind admits no popula¬ 
tion problem;' the North-west Frontier Province advises us to keep 
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away from the subject altogether; the Central Provinces and Berar, 
a surplus province with a relatively low population density, is 
not seriously worried. In Bihar, on the other hand, population 
pressure appears to be making itself acutely felt. In many of 
the statements the desirability of family limitation is recognized, 
but emphasis is laid on the great difficulty of encouraging the 
practice of birth control at the present time, both for religious 
reasons and because of the low economic condition of the people. 
The effect of postponement of the age of marriage in reducing 
population growth is referred to in several of the replies. Finally, 
we may draw attention to the view, expressed in various replies 
that a rise in the standard of living is an essential preliminary to 
family limitation, as far as the mass of the population is concerned. 

Final Observations 

26. We have disctissed the population problem at some length 
because of its close bearing on our terms of reference. In our 
previous report on the Bengal famine we included among the 
causes of the famine the fact that agricultural production has 
not kept pace with population growth in Bengal. We now pro¬ 
pose to recapitulate the main facts as we see them and add some 
concluding remarks. 

Considerable areas in India are at present overpopulated, the 
effect of excessive pressure being shown in various ways. The 
population is likely to increase to 500 millions in 25 3 'ears, unless 
some major calamity intervenes. Sooner or later a decrease in 
the rate of population growth must occur, and we believe that the 
sooner this occurs the better. As far as the immediate future is 
concerned, population growth imposes the stern necessity of 
increasing food supply by ail available means. To provide 
enough food for all, all the resources of science and technology 
must be used to increase yields from land already under culti¬ 
vation and to bring under cultivation .all land capable of yielding 
satisfactory returns. Because of the existence of these resources, 
we hold the view that the population situation, as we have 
described it, is compatible with general improvement in standards 
of nutrition. 


With regard to family limitation, the middle classes have 
already begun to reduce their families from prudential motives. 
We would lay strong emphasis on the fact that a rise in the 
standard of living is the primary means of checking the rate of 
po-pulation growth. All experience in other countries supports 
this conclusion. In India, as elsewhere, a fall in the birth-rate 
will tend to follow rather than precede economic betterment. At 
the present time, in our opinion, a deliberate state policj' with 
the objective of encouraging the practice of birth-control among 
the mass of the population (e.g., by the free distribution of con¬ 
traceptive devices) is impracticable. For religious reasons, 
public opinion is not prepared to accept such a policy; some of 
the statements quoted in appendix I provide evidence on this 
point. Further, the low economic condition’ of the poorer 
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classes and their lack of education, togetlier witli the factor of 
expense, seem to make the widespread encouragement of hirth- 
control a practical impossibility. 

The postponement of the age of marriage tends to lower the 
birth-rate, not only because it reduces the effective child bearing 
period, but also because women are most fertile in their earlier 
years. Here the Census Heport may be quoted; “ We have no 
figures for India showing the differential fertility rates by age 
period^ but figures from all countries bear it out that the earlier 
years and 15-25' particularly are markedly more fertile than 
the later ones in the reproductive span.” It is well known that 
in Ireland, a largely Roman Catholic country in which contracep¬ 
tion is frowned on by the Church, the growtli of population has 
been held in check by the remarkably late average age of marriage. 
The average age of marriage appears to be rising in India, at 
any rate among certain classes, but no satisfactory data on this 
point are available. Many social and other factors influence 
the age at which marriage takes place for women. We recom¬ 
mend a careful study of the whole question. Postponement of 
marriage may have a most important influence on the trend of 
population growth in India. It may be added that the repioduc- 
tion of a human community is profoundly affected by the status 
of women in that community. Experience in other countries 
suggests that feminine advancement in general is likely to be 
associated with a falling birth-rate. We cannot discuss this 
complicated question in detail. In referring to it we would call 
attention once again to the depth of the whole problem of 
population growth and its far-reaching human and social 
implications. 

27; We have pointed out in a previous section that the 
development of public health would appear likely to accelerate 
population growth, e.g., by its eltect’ on infant and maternal 
mortality. In this connexion we may draw attention to certain 
important points. In the first place the fear that improvement 
in public health may lead to over-population should on no 
account be allowed to interfere with progress in this sphere. We 
may quote here a passage from the Census Report of 1931. ” It 

would appear, in view qf the present rate of increase, that efforts 
to reduce the rate of infantile mortality should be preceded by 
precautions to reduce the birth-rate, and if the luxury of ‘ Baby 
Weeks ’ be permitted they should at least be accompanied by 
instruction on birth-control.” Given the fact that the country 
is over-populated, the statement may at first sight appear to_ be 
a reasonable one, even though the description of ‘ Baby We<!ks ’ 
as a luxury, with the infantile mortality rate at its present figure, 
has a somewhat inhuman sound. Again, Carr Saunders, ^ while 
emphasising the need for better health services, remarks that 
such progress “might tend merely to increase malnutrition and 
the danger of starvation ” by increasing the rate of population 
growth. Such sentiments, however expressed, convey the 
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suggestion that a vigorous public health policy might do more 
harm than good, and are in our view misguided. There are 
grounds for supposing that public health development may in 
the long run have effects on population growth other than the 
obvious one of swelling numbers by the addition of those who have 
been saved from death. 

Our attention was drawn by Professor Fisher to an important 
relationship between the birth-rate and the death-rate, which was 
observed and studied in England early in the present century. 
This may be described in simple terms as follows: If the life 
of infants and children is precarious, parents tend to “ over¬ 
compensate ” by having more children. It was found that there 
was a correlation between a high death-rate among first children 
in infancy and the size of the family. Professor Fisher remarked 
to us that “ parents who have suffered losses and disappointment 
are more desirous of replacement than parents who have not been 
affected in this way, and I am quite sure that a large part of Ihe 
fall in the birth-rate in Europe and in America is the psychological 
consequence of the fall in the infantile death-rate ”. We do not 
know how far this hypotliesis is generally accepted, but it seems 
plausible. It is probably true that iu India the urge to “ insure ” 
against the loss of male children by producing a large family is 
particularly strong. It has been suggested to us that a serious 
assault on infantile mortality would, for the reasons given above, 
have a potent influence on the birth-rate. We feel that this 
question, inadequately and briefly discussed here, deserves the 
close attention of students of population in India. It provides an 
apt illustration of the subtlety of population problems, and of 
the fact that public health development may affect the birth-rate 
in an unexpected manner. 

Measures to improve the health of the people are an eafential 
part of the effort to raise the standard of living. Only a healthy 
people will have the energy necessary for progress. To give an 
obvious example, the eradication of malaria would, as we point 
out in Chapter VI of Part III immediately ameliorate economic 
conditions in malarious areas, since the population, now weak and 
anaemic as a result of the disease, would have more stamina and 
initiative and greater capacity for work. As we have said, a 
rise in the standard of living is the most important factor in 
decreasing population growth. 

28. A high birth-rate accompanied by a high death-rate 
means waste of human effort and lives, since many children 
brought into the world fail to reach maturity. The very high 
death-rate among infants, and children up to 10 years of age, has 
previously been referred to. Similarly there is much ill-healfh 
and mortality among women in the child-bearing period—equally 
a wasteful process from the standpoint of the community—^which 
could be prevented by better maternal care, and the avoidance 
of a rapid succes.sion of pregnancies by the “ spacing ” of births 
This is an aspect of the quesflon under discussion on which 
emphasis must be laid. 
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HealtS education is a necessary part of public health develop¬ 
ment. It involves training in hygiene and elementary physiology, 
and tends indirectly to pave the way towards family limitation. 
We have said that we are not in favour of an out-spoken state 
policv ” with the objective of disseminating knowledge of birth- 
control among the poor and encouraging its practice ”, and have 
given reasons for this view. There is, however^ no reason why the 
state should not take other steps, through the medium of health 
services, which will have the effect of encouraging family limita- 
^on. Knowledge of birth-control could be imparted through 
maternity and child welfare centres, by women doctors, to women 
whose health would be endangered by further or excessive child¬ 
bearing, and also to women who seek advice because of a reason¬ 
able desire to “ space ” their children. The satisfactory 
‘‘ spacing ” of children, fo ensure'that each child will be borne 
healthy and can receive adequate maternal attention, is a legiti¬ 
mate and desirable public health objective. If sound advice 
given by qualified doctors is unavailable, advertisers who offer 
for sale injurious and ineffective contraceptives may reap a rich 
harvest. We are, of course, aware of the fact that the number 
of women doctors is at present hopelessly inadequate, but ibis 
state of affairs can be remedied. The development of heakh 
services, the general purpose of which is the care of women in 
the child-bearing period, will in our opinion help to spread 
knowledge and practice of birth-control in the most desirable 
manner, without any overt clash with public opinion. In view 
of the present grave risks of maternity, the need for such services 
cannot be over-emphasised. In this case also public health pro¬ 
gress may in the long run have a tendency to stabilize popula¬ 
tion. 

2 !1. In considering population in its various aspects, we have 
been struck by the insufficiency of existing knowledge and we 
venture to hope that any defects and omissions in our survey 
will be excused on this score. The need for the collection of more 
complete and accurate demographical data is clear; such knowledge 
is vitally necessary to a modern government which is concerned 
with state planning and the orderly development of the country’s 
resources. The decennial census is a great administrative 
achievement which has produced data of essential importance, 
but the investigation of population trends and population pro¬ 
blems generally every ten years is not sufficient. The growth of 
population, with all that it involves, is a continuing process. We 
consider it essential that an organization should be set up for •^he 
Collection of demographical information year by year and its 
scientific study. We recommend the appointment of a Registrar- 
General to the Government of India with a suitable ntaff at the 
Centre, whose task will be to improve methods of registering 
births, deaths, etc., and to study and interpret figures of greater 
accuracy than those at present available. Similar officers will be 
required in the provinces, working in touch with the Registrar- 
General. Registration Is of primary public health importance 
and data about births and deaths are collected through the medium 
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of public health seryices. Registrars in the Central Q-overnment 
and in the Provinces would naturally work in close association 
with public health authorities. In view, however, of the importance 
oi the population problem, we conceive the task of the Eegistrar- 
Ueneral, and of Registrars in the provinces, as having a signific¬ 
ance outside the field of public health. Ad hoc enquiries on 
questions of primary importance, e.g., differential fertility, could 
be initiated by the Registrar-General. He and his organization 
could play a prominent part in the taking of the decennial 
censuses and arrange for the collection of special data and the 
investigation of special problems at the time of the census. W^e 
may add that demographical problems offer a field of absorbing 
interest for scientific investigation. We visualize the possibility 
of a group of keen young statisticans, associated with the Registrar- 
General, undertaking the detailed study of some of the many 
questions referred to in this chapter and others of equal import¬ 
ance. This would help to replace expressions of opinion by clear 
and convincing scientific facts and stimulate the interest of 
administrators and the educated public in a subject which, in 
India as in all countries, has a close bearing on long-term plana 
of development. 

Summary 

30. (i) The population of India has increased by about 30 
per cent since 1872 and is now in the neighbourhood of 400 
millions. The rate of increase has not been as rapid as in certain 
other countries. There is a geneiai' tendency for the excess of 
births over deaths to increase and great possibilities e.xist for 
further reduction in the death rate by the development of public 
health services. 

(ii) The reported net area under food crops per capita is 
about 0 72 acre. It appears that during the last 30-40 years the 
area under cultivation per capita has decreased. .American 
experts have calculated that 1‘2 acres per capita are required to 
produce an “ emergency restricted diet ” in United States of 
America. 

(iii) During the decade 1931 to 1941 the population of large 
cities increased more rapidly than the population as a whole. 
During the same decade, however, the non-urban population in¬ 
creased from 300 to 339 millions and its percentage to the total 
fell only from 88-9 to 87-2. Whatever the future j)rospects of 
industrial development, India is at the present time essentially a 
country of agriculturists. 

(iv) Analysis of the various factors concerned uith 
population growth suggests that, in the absence of jnajor cala¬ 
mities, the population-will reach 500 millions in 20 or 25 jcars 
time. 

(v) The food' position in relation to population appears to 
be in certain respects less favourable than in 1880. There is, 
however, no fully satisfactory evidence that standards of nutrition 
have declined since that date. India, in relation to the existing 
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stage of her industrial and economic development, is over- 
populated, increasing pressure of population manifesting itsell 
in various ways. On the other hand, the advance of science lias 
opened up possibilities of increasing food production which did 
not exist 60 years ago. 

(vi) Whatever success in increasing food production can be 
achieved, ultimately a decrease in the rate of population growth 
is not only desirable but necessary. While an addition of a 
further 100 millions to the population within the next 26 years 
must be anticipated, the essential point is whether, v'hen that 
figure is reached, the whole “ reproductive situation,” including 
the relation between the birth-rate and the death-rate, is favour¬ 
able to continued growth at an equal or accelerated rate, or 
whether the population has reached, or is approaching, a position 
of stability. 

(vii) The course of population growth may be influenced by 
emigration, urbanization and family limitation. Emigration 
abroad has hitherto had little influence on population in India. 
It is, however, pointed out that the emigration of Indians as 
colonists to sparsely populated regions in the Commonwealth and 
the Empire, would serve the double purpose of relieving to some 
extent the pressure of population on land in India, and of 
facilitating the development of such regions. 

(viii) Experience in other countries indicates that urbani¬ 
zation is, for various reasons, associated with the slackening of 
population growth, and increasing urbanization in India may 
have a similar effect. 

(ix) There is evidence that the practice of family limitation 
has appeared in India, but it is as yet confined to the more 
prosperous classes. At the present time a deliberate state policy 
with the objective of encouraging the practice of birth control 
among the mass of the population is impracticable, both because 
of public opinion on this matter and because of the low economic 
condition of the poorer classes and their lack of education. A 
fall in the birth-rate will tend to follow rather than precede 
economic betterment. 

(x) Development of public health services may in tlie long 
run have a tendency to stabilise population. A high birth-rate 
accompanied by a high death-rate means waste of human effort 
and lives. It is suggested that an assault on infant ii>ortality 
would ultimately tend to reduce the birth-rate. The state can 
legitimately take steps, through the medium of health services, 
which- will have the effect of encouraging family limitation. 
Knowledge of birth-control could be imparted through jaaternity 
and child welfare centres, by women doctors, to women whose 
health would be endangered by further or excessive child-bearing, 
and also to women who seek advice because of reasonable desire 
to “ space ” their children. 

(xi) The appointment of a Kegistrar-General to the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and Eegistrars in the Provinces, is recommended. 
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Among their tasks would be the improvement of the registration 
of deaths and births, and the collection and scientific study of 
demographical data of various kinds. 

(xii) While the fact that there is a serious population 
situation must be recognized, the primary problem is that of 
under-development of resources, both agricultural and industrial. 
The beHef is expressed that it is possible, by a variety of means, 
to produce not only enough food to meet the needs of the growing 
population at subsistence level, but enough to effect an improve¬ 
ment in the diet of the people. The magnitude of the task in¬ 
volved, and its imperious necessity^ are, however, strongly 
emphasised. 
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Chapter ii—the problem of nutrition 

Our terms of reference include tlie possibility of improving 
tihe diet of the people.” Previous Famine Commissions were con¬ 
cerned with the prevention of famine, i.e., with ensuring that food 
supply was sufficient in quantity. At the date of the last Commis¬ 
sion—1901—the science of nutrition had scarcely passed the embry¬ 
onic stage and modern ideas about the importance of the hind of 
foods consumed by human beings had not been conceived. It was 
generally believed that if an individual had enough 'to eat, of any 
kind of food, his nutritional condition was satisfactory. Since the 
beginning of the century, however, there have been remarkable 
developments in nutritional science and it is now known that a 
diet may be sufficient in quantity but at the same time unsatisfac¬ 
tory in quality. A human being needs not only enough food (calo¬ 
ries); he needs also, if his diet is to be adequate for health, enough 
proteins, .vitamins and mineral elements. The bearing on human 
affairs of the modern science of nutrition was summed up as follows 
by the United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture, held 
in the United States of America in 1943 : — 

(1) The kind of diet which man requires for health has. been 
established. 

(2) Investigations in many parts of the world have shown that 
the diets consumed by the greater part of mankind are nutritionally 
•unsatisfactory. 

(3) Diets which do not conform with the principles of satisfaotory 
nutrition lead to impaired physical development, ill-health and 
untimely death. 

(4) Through diet a new level of health can be attained, enabling 
mankind to develop inherited capacities to the fullest extent. 

Dietaev Standards 

2. We may briefly discuss, wiilh reference to India, these font 
propositions. Standards of satisfactory nutrition have been drawn 
up by various authoritative bodies, such as the Technical Commis¬ 
sion on Nutrition of the League of Nations. In India a standard 
has been put forward by the Nutrition Advisory Committee of the 
Indian Research Fund Association. In approaching this question, 
nutrition workers proceed in the following way: First, human 
requirements of the various food factors necessary for health are 
worked out on a scientific basis, the records of experiments and 
observations made by scientific workers all over the world being 
available for this purpose. It is agreed that a child or an adult 
requires so much protein, sfo much vitamin A, so much vitamin C, 
so much calcium and so on. The quantities of these and other 
nutrients or food factors contained in common foods are known, 
again as a result of investigations in many laboratories. The next 
step is to translate requirements in terms of nutrients into terms 
of common foods, which can be done in numerous different wayS. 
The Nutrition Advisory Committee has drawn up the following 
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balanced diet, in terms of Indian dietary habits, which will pro¬ 
vide the various nutrients in quantities sufficient for the daily 
needs of an adult man :— 

Composition of a Balanced Diet 

(Adequate for the maintenance of good health.) 

Oz. Oz. 

Cereals .. .. 14 Milk . 10 

Pulses .. .. 3 Sugar and jaggery .. 2 

Green leafy vegetables.. 4 Vegetable oil, ghee, etc- 2 

Root vegetables .. 3 Pish and meat .. ., 3 

Other vegetables .. 3 No. 

Fruits .. .. .. 3 Eggs .. .. .. 1 

Photective Foods 

3. The term “ protective foods,” coined some years ago by Pro¬ 
fessor McCollum of John’s Hopkins University, is now familiar to 
the educated public. We can summarize modern ideas about die¬ 
tary requirements by saying that human diets must contain pro¬ 
tective foods in sufficient quantities. A diet largely composed of 
cereals does not contain enough of the nutrients required for health 
and needs to be supplemented by other foods to make good its defi¬ 
ciencies in respect of proteins, fat, vitamins and mineral salts. 
These include milk and milk products, 'meat, fish, eggs, pulses, 
vegetables and fruits. In brief, the problem of improving the diet 
of the people and the problem of providing more protective foods 
are identical, or very nearly so. The conception of protective foods 
is a simple one and appeals to the public mind, but underlying, it 
there is a solid scientific foundation. 

The peesent position in India 

4. To what extent does the population suffer from under- and 
malnutrition? There id a distinction between these terms “ In 
the strict sense under-nutrition means insufficient food, while 
malnutrition implies the wrong sort of food. It is clear, however, 
that an under-nourished individual will almost invariably be 
mal-nourished also, since he will not obtain enough of the various 
food constituents needed for health. On the other hand, an 
ill-balanced diet may be sufficient in quantity and yet lead to 
malnutrition because of its qualitative defects. In practice under¬ 
nutrition and malnutrition usually co-exist and the term 
malnutrition is often uS'ed w'ith reference to general inadequacy 
of the diet in both the quantitative and qualitative sense.”* 

A large proportion of the population consumes a diet which 
fails to conform with the standards put forward by nutrition work¬ 
ers, i.e., which does not contain protective foods in sufficient 
amounts. Among the poor sections of the community, both urban 
and rural, there is much under-nutrition as well as malnutrition. 
We shall not attempt to assess the proportion of the population 
which, in normal times, does not get enough to eat; it has been 
estimated by certain authorities at 30 per cent. Light has been 

Nutrition Advisory Committee, Indian Research Fund Association, 
March 1944. 
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thrown on the nature of the diets consumed in various parts of 
India, and their adequacy or otherwise in the quantitative 
qualitative sense, by a series of diet Purveys carried out within 
recent years by nutrition research workers. Here we shall quote 
once more from the Nutrition Advisory Committee: 

Some 100 surveys have already been carried out. In a typical 
survey a quantitative investigation is made of all the foods consumed 
by a simple group of 15-30 families in a given area for a period of 10-30 
days. Intake of the various foods per adult man or oonsumption unit 
is worked Out and the composition of the diet in terms of food factors, 
i.e., protein, mineral salts, vitamins, etc., is calculated. Surveys 
have sometimes been repeated on the same area at different seasons. 
It is to be observd that while there is inevitably a considerable margin 
of error in diet surveys, because of the circumstances in which they 
are made and for numerous other reasons, they provide the most 
satisfactory means of obtaining a true picture of dietary habits and 
information about dietary defects. 

It has been found, in surveys of typical urban and rural groups, 
that the calorie intake of some 30 per cent of families is below require¬ 
ments and that even when the diet is quantitatively adequate it is 
almost invariably ill-balanced, containing a preponderance of cereals 
and insuflS-cient protective " foods of higher nutritive value. Intake 
of milk, pulses, ineat, fish, vegetables and fruit is generally insufficient. 

In terms of food factors, the most important deficiencies are 
those of proteins of high biological value, fat, vitamin A and carotene, 
vitamins of the B group, and calcium. Intake of vitamin C is 
generally low. There is also a deficiency of vitamin D in the diet 
which may lead to rachitic diseases when this vitamin is not obtained 
in sufficient quantities by the action of sunlight on the skin. Evidence 
from the clinical side regarding the incidence and prevalence of 
deficiency diseases in general supports these conclusions. 

The diet of the poor rice-eater is very much the same all over 
India. In addition to Ihis staple cereal he consumes only sTtmll 
quantities of pulses and vegetables. Intake of pulses is from 0-3 
to 1-5 ounces daily; of non-leafy vegetables, 2 to 6 ounces; of vege¬ 
table oil, less than 1 ounce. Consumption of meat, fish and eggs 
taken together does not often exceed 1,;5 ounces daily and as a rale 
less than this amount is taken. Leafy vegetables are eaten in ^mall 
quantities while the consumption of milk is negligible. Fruit is a 
rare ingredient in the diet. Millet diets are in general similar 
to rice diets except that millef replaces rice as the main ingredient. 
The wheat-eater’s diet usually contains more milk than that of tihe 
rice or millet-eater, since milk production is higher in the wheat¬ 
eating parts of India than elsewhere, and his intake of pulses aL " 
tends to be greater. An adequate intake of milk is, however, by 
no means universal in wheat-eating areas. In their content of other 
protective foods, wheat diets resemble rice and millet diets. 

If typical Indian diets, as described above, are contrasted with 
the balanced diet shown in the table in paragraph 2 above, it will 
at once be seen that the former contain insufficient protective foods. 
It will, of course, be understood tihat we are concerned here with 
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broad generalizations and are ignoring the very considerable varia¬ 
tions in the intake of certain non-cereal foods, e.g., fish and vege¬ 
tables, which exist in different parts of the country. The inade¬ 
quacy of the present consumption of protective foods can be illus¬ 
trated by quoting an estimate made by the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Eesearch of the percentage increase in the produc¬ 
tion of various foods required to provide “ a suitably balanced 
diet ” in minimum quantity for the 400 million people of India: — 
Cereals by 10 per cent.* Vegetables by 100 per cent. 

Pulses by 20 per cent. Milk by 300 per cent. 

Fats and rrils by 250 l^ish and eggs by 300 per 

per cent. cent. ' 

Fruits by 50 per cent. 

Food and Heauth 

5. The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
pointed out that faulty diet leads to “ impaired physical develop¬ 
ment, ill-health and untimely death,” and drew attention to possi¬ 
bility of raising general levels of health by means of diet. The 
Nutrition Advisory Committee (March 1944) made the following 
comments on these subjects; — 

The ill effects of faulty and insulJioieut diet are manifold. The 
infant, maternal and generM mortality rates in India are high, and 
the expectation of life is low. ^ Among the causes of ill-health and 
disease and death are contaminated water supplies, lack of sanitation, 
bad housing, mosquitoes and flies which carry disease, and mal¬ 
nutrition. There is no doubt that malnutrition occupies a very 
prominent position in this group of evil and lethal agents. 

(a) Emphasis may be laid on the high mortality rates among 
infants, and young children, and among women in the child-bearing 
period. The general experience of those concerned with infant wel¬ 
fare work supports the view that much sickness and mortality among 
infants are due to the faulty feeding of mother and child. The infant 
mortality rate for India in 1941 was reported as 158 per thousand 
live births, while in certain urban areas the rate reached 250 per 
mille. In the same year the infant mortality rate in England was 
69 per mille. In India infant deaths amount to some 24 per cent of 
aU deaths, while in England in 1936 they amounted to only 7 per 
cent of all deaths. 

(b)'Perhaps even more significant is the high death rate 
during the early years of childhood. About half the mortality recorded 
in India in any given area occurs in children under TO years, the 
corresponding figure for England being about 10 per cent. The pre¬ 
school child, i.e., the child aged 1-5, probably suffers more severely 

^ Memorandum on the Development of Agrioulture and Animal Husban¬ 
dry in India, by Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 1944. 

* The following figures of expectation of life at birth (males) are taken frotn 
the “ Health .Atlas ” published by the Government of India (Department of 
Education, Health and Lands):— 



Years. 


Years. 

New Zealand (1931) 

65 

Fiance (1931-33) 

64 

Sweden (1931-36) 

63 

Japan (1926-30) 

46 

England and Wales 
(1930-32) 

69 

British India (1921-30). 

26 
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from malnutritiou than any other group in the population, and the 
mortality in this group is exceptionally high. The percetnage of all 
mortality occurring in the age groups 1-6 and 6-10 is 19 -4 and 6-6 
per cent, respectively, as compared with 2-1 and 1-1 per cent iri 
England. When breast feeding has ceased, children of the poorer 
classes cannot be supphed with milk from smimals as a substitute 
are usually fed on an ill-balanced diet consisting of rice or another 
cereal, with a few vegetables. Their development is impaired and 
resistance to such diseases as broncho-pneumonia and dysentery— 
among the most important causes of death in this group—is reduced. 

(c) The female death rate during the reproductive period 
(16 to 45) is higher than the male, and the excess is largely due to 
mortality from child-bearing. The vital statistics of England do not 
reveal a similar trend. Estimates of maternal mortality in various 
parts of India vary from 16 to 24 per thousand live births, a very 
high rate. The aniemiaa of pregnancy, unquestionably associated 
with malnutrition, are an important cause of maternal deaths. 
Further, resistance to puerperal sepsis, the principal recorded cause 
of maternal mortality, is often reduced by co-existent ansemia. 

(d) Specific food deficiency diseases, i.e., diseases which are 
due to insufficiency of some food factor or factors in the diet and 
which can bo prevented or cured by making good the deficiency—are 
in themselves a serious public health problem. The most important 
are perhaps beriberi, keratomalacia, rickets, and osteomalacia, clinical 
conditions associated with riboflavin deficiency, and goitre. Mention 
must also be made of various forms of anaemia, which are associated 
with blood-destroying diseases such as malaria and hookworm and 
also with malnutrition. Nutritional oedema is frequently seen among 
ill-nourished children and adults. In addition to well-recognized 
deficiency diseases, there are numerous other diseases in the causation 
of which nutritional factors are concerned. These include epidemic 
dropsy, peptic ulcer, lathyrism, flurosis, various forms of cirrhosis of 
the litor, urinary lithiasis, diabetes, tropical ulcer, eclampsia, sprue, 
and certain kinds of chronic diarrhoea, various eye and skin conditions, 
etc. Further research is needed to elucidate the part played by faulty 
diet in the causation of these diseases and of numerous other diseases 
of imknown etiology which are commonly seen in hospitals and out¬ 
patient departments. 

(e) The general eSect of malnutrition in lowering resistance 
to microbio and parasitic disease must also be emphasized. Experiencfl 
g^ed in times of famine amply demonstrates its importance. Atten¬ 
tion is especially drawn to the association between malnutrition and 
tuberculosis, a disease which is steadily increasing in prevalence. It 
is generally recognized that resistance to tubercular infection is 
decreased by diet deficiency. 

(/) The modem pubhc health movement is not concerned 
solely with the prevention of disease. It has the broader aim of 
creating an environment in which each individual can develop his 
potentialities fully and completely. This is particularly true as 
regards nutrition. Malnutrition produces states of ill-health and 
lowered physical efficiency, short of actual disease which are perhaps 
more important, because more widespread, than disease itself. 
Numerous investigations among school children in India have shown 
that a large percentage of children are in a poor state of nutrition, 
with consequent impairment of physical and mental growth. Again, 
in the adult population the ill-effects of malnutrition are widely evident 
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in the shape of a low levei of general health and reduced capacity for 
work. On the other side, the striking improvement in the condition 
of army recruits which takes place after a few months of abundant 
and satisfactory feeding is highly significant. 

The positive aspects of the campaign for improved nutrition 
must be strongly emphasized. Freedom from disease is one thing, 
abundant health is another. The goal to be aimed at is the creation 
of a healthy and vigorous population. 

We may draw special attention to the final paragraph about the 
attainment of good health and physical fitness by means of good 
nutrition. The raising of health standards must be given a pro¬ 
minent position in plans for the future development of India and 
the improvement of nutrition is an essential part of the public 
health programme. 

6 . In other parts of our re- ■ rt we have discussed the question 
whether there has been a deterioration in nutrition and physique 
during recent decades and have pointed out that no conclusion can 
be reached on this point because of the lack of past records. If, 
for example, satisfactory data about the average height, weight, 
etc., of sections of the population, collected in 1920 or 1900, were 
available, these could be compared with similar data obtainable at 
the present time. It is important that any cbanges in the physical 
development of the population which may occur in the future should 
be caiefully watched and recorded. The precise methods by which 
this can effectively be done may be left for the consideration of 
public health workers, nutrition workers and satisticians. It would 
seem perfectly feasible to obtain accurate physical records of such 
groups as students, labourers, school children, new-born infants, 
etc., in various parts of the country and tabulate Ihese for future 
comparison. Actually a good deal of anthropometric data has 
been collected during recent years by research workers, school 
medical officers, university authorities, etc., which would probably 
be of value for the puroose in question. In several western coun¬ 
tries fairly accurate information about the trend of national 
physical development during the last 50 years or more is available 
•—^in general it may be remarked, a steady improvement in deve¬ 
lopment has been manifest. We feel it is desirable that India 
should possess similar records, and recommend that appropriate 
action in the matter should be taken under the guidance of public 
health authorities. 

Economic Aspects cp Nutrition 

7. We have referred to the shortage of protective foods in India. 
Equally important is the fact that a large percentage of the popu¬ 
lation could not afford a diet containing such foods in sufficient 
amounts, even if adequate supplies were available. A good well- 
balanced diet costs more than a poor diet which contains'little else 
besides cereals. The protective foods—milk, meat, etc.—are in 
general, more expensive than the “ energy yielding ” foods, e.g., 
cereals and tubers. To put it in another way, a unit of money spent 
on the latter gives the purchaser a larger return of calories than 
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the ^me sum spent on the former. The poor man is forced, in 
order to satisfy hunger, to depend largely on the cheaper kinds of 
foods. Economic and diet surveys have shown that in India, as in 
other countries, the consumption of protective foods rises with 
increasing income, with a corresponding decrease in the percentage 
of calories obtained from cereals. Lack of purchasing power is 
thus a most important, perhaps the most important, cause of 
malnutrition. 

We may illustrate this point as follows. Before the war it was 
reckoned that the cost of a well-halanced diet, containing enough 
protective foods, was about Rs. 5 per adult per month—that is to 
say, Rs. 20 for a family containing the equivalent of 4 adult males. 
The cost of an ill-balanced diet, mainly composed of rice or another 
cereal and sufficient in quantity but defective in quality, was about 
R^. 10 for a family of the same size. Among the urban poor 50 to 
60 per cent of total income was spent on food, the percentage so 
spent decreasing with increasing income. Unskilled urban workers 
often earned Rs. 10 a month or less. To assess the real income of 
agricultural families is a difficult matter, since for the most part 
such families do not live on a casTi basis. We may, however, quote 
with reserve some estimates which have been made of family income 
in certain rural groups. The average total annual income of cul¬ 
tivating families in Bengal was estimated at Rs. 225 by the Floud 
Commisidon* and at Rs. 150 by Azizul Haqixe *. The same 
figures for groups of poor rural families in Madras ® and the 
Kangra Valley, Punjab*, were Rs. 100 and Rs. 125. respectively. 
In a rural area in Mysore an economic enquiry covering 11,142 
families wad carried out in 1935 *. Of these families more than 
half had an income of Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 per family per month or 
less. 

Little reliance can perhaps be placed on estimates of national 
per capita income, because the basic data necessary for such cal¬ 
culations are not fully available. One estimate may, however, be 
quoted, that of Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao, who gives a figure of Rs. 65 
with an error of 6 per cent, for annual p6T capita income in British 
India *. His estimate is somewhat higher than those made by 
various other investigators. 

Such figures, approximate and open to criticism though they may 
be, serve to indicate the gulf between possible and desirable ex¬ 
penditure on food. The simple fact is that a well-balanced and 
satisfactory diet is beyond the means of a large section of the 
population. At the present time the price of cereals is well above 

' Report of the Land Revenue Commission, Bengal, Vol. 1, 1940. 

* The Man Behind the Plough, 1939. 

» Aykroyd, W. E. and Krishnan, B. G.—Indian Journal of Medical Research, 
1937. 2: 668. 

‘ Punjab Public Health Department, “ An Inquiry into Diete, State of 
Nutrition and Factors Associated therewith, in relation to health m the Kangar 
Valley, Punjab, 1939 ”. 

* Hand-bookof the Rural Welfare Centre, 1939, Closepet, Mysore. 

* National Income of British India (1931—32), 1940. 
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pre-war lev&ls and that of protective foods is abnormally high. 
Wage levels, both agricultural and industrial, have risen, but 
scarcely to such an extent as to compensate for the increased price 
of foods. No studies have been ma'de of the existing relfition 
between the two. They would probably show that at present prices 
a larger proportion of the population than before the ivar cannot 
afford a nutritious diet. 

8 . We shall refer later to Specific measures for providing certain 
vulnerable sections of the popidation—infants, children and expect¬ 
ant and nursing mothers—with additional protective foods. Such 
measures may be of great value, but the fact must be faced that the 
problem of malnutrition cannot be solved merely by a redistribution 
of available food supplies. The “ improvement of the diet of the 
people ” cannot be achieved without a great increase in the pro¬ 
duction of protective foods and a simultaneous increase in purcha¬ 
sing power. The inclusion of this item in our terms of reference 
extends those terms to cover the whole field of agricultural and 
economic development. 

Summary of Conclusions 

9. The main conclusions of this chapter may be summarised as 
follows; — 

(i) Among the poor sections of the community in India, both 
urban and rural, there is much under-nutrition as well as mal¬ 
nutrition. It has been estimated, by certain authorities, that 30 
per cent of the population in normal times do not get enough to 
eat. Further, a large proportion of the population of India con¬ 
sumes a diet which does not contain protective foods in sufiScient 
amounts. 

(ii) Much ill-health, disease and mortality ia India, parti¬ 
cularly among infants, children and women in the child-bearing 
period, are due to malnutrition. Diseases caused by or associated 
with insufficiency of some food factor or factors in the diet are of 
common occurrence. The improvement of nutrition is, therefore, 
an essential part of the public health programme in India. 

(iii) Steps should be taken to collect satisfactory, records of 
standards of nutrition and physical development, with the object 
of obtaining a clear picture of their general trend from decade to 
decade in the future. 

(iv) A well balanced and satisfactory diet ia beyond the means 
of large sections of the population. The poor man is forced, in 
order to satisfy hunger, to depend largely on the cheaper kinds of 
food. The lack of purchasing power is thus a most important, 
perhaps the most important, cause of malnutrition. 

(v) The improvement of the diet of the people cannot be 
achieved without a great increase in the production of protective 
foods and simultaneous increase in purchasing power. 
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Id. the first part of this report 'we have dealt vdth the existing 
food situation, the existing system of food administration, and the 
results of the Grow More Food campaign, showing that the major 
part of the increase in cereal production has been an increase in the 
productio^i of millets. In the preceding two chapters of this part 
we have discussed the growth of population and its bearing on food 
supply and have attempted to define the problem of nutrition. The 
results of our examination of the present position inay be briefly 
recapitulated. The diet of the greater part of the population is 
unbalanced and does not provide in sufficient quantities the nutri¬ 
ents which are necessary for health, or, in other words, does not 
contain enough protective foods. Within this majority group, there 
is a considerable section, perhaps amounting to 30 per cent of the 
whole population, which does not get enough to eat—^i.e.,,is short- 
of both energy-yielding and protective foods. It has also, been 
shown that the poorer classes, both urban and rural, cannot afford 
to purchase a balanced diet even if protective foods were available 
in sufficient quantities. There is evidence of increasing pressure of 
population on existing land resources in various parts of the country, 
and the population is likely to increase by 100 millions in the u®^f 
25 years. At present the most widely consumed cereal, rice, is in 
short Supply and the production of all protective foods—^pulses, 
milk, meat, fish, fruits and vegetables—^is quite insufficient. To 
offset this picture of the present state of affairs, there are abundant 
opportunities for development in agriculture and other spheres 
which the growth of scientific knowledge and technology has opened 
up. Throughout our report strong emphasis is laid on these op-, 
portunities and we consider that the resources of India both agri¬ 
cultural and industrial, are, if vigorously developed^, such as to 
remove any future threat of famine and decisively raise standard^ 
of living and nutrition. 

We must now consider the food policy, in a broad sense of the 
term, which should be followed in pressing towards this great 
objective. In this central chapter, which is linked with both the 
preceding and iollowing parts of the repprt, we shall discuss the 
general lines of such a policy. 

State RESPONsiBiiiTt 

2. The State should recognize its ultimate responsibility to 
provide enough food for all. We enunciate this here as a broad 
principle, the implications of which emerge from the report as o 
whole. In India the problems of food supply and nutrition are 
fundamental and must at all times he one of the primary concerns 
of Central, Provincial and State Governments. It is abundantly 
clear that a policy of lai^sez faire in the matter of food supply and 
distribution can lead nowhere and would probably end in catas¬ 
trophe, All the resources of Government must he brought to bear 
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in order to achieve the end in view. In putting forward the princi¬ 
ple of State responsibility for the feeding of the people we are in 
line with the United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture, 
to whose report the Government of India is a signatory. 

Recommendation III of the Conference reads as follows: — 
That the governments and authorities here represented— 

(a) Immediately undertake the task of increasing the food 
resources and improving the diets of their people in accordance with 
the principles and objectives outlined in the findings of the Confer¬ 
ence, and declare to their respective peoples and to other governments 
and authorities here represented their intention of so doing. 

Governments in India have within the last 100 years accepted the 
duty of preventing widespread death from famine, witness the 
Famine Code elaborated in the second half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, The further obligation of taking every possible step not 
only to prevent starvation, but to improve nutrition and create a 
wealthy and vigorous population, has not yet been fully recognized 
and accepted. 

In times of emergency, such as the present, the satisfactory 
distribution of available food supplies is an essential task which 
must be undertaken by governments. In our earlier report on the 
Bengal famine and in Chapter III of Part I of this report we have 
dealt with this question in detail. In such times the surplus food 
grown by the producer should, after his needs have been satisned, 
be regarded as the property of the community for which he is en¬ 
titled only to a reasonable return. This principle underlies the 
procurement operations undertaTcen during the war by the Provin¬ 
cial and State Governments. In a emergency, rationing on a wide 
scale is also necessary to ensure equitable distribution. The need for 
these emergency measures will no doubt disappear as the food situa¬ 
tion improves, but Governments must be ready to put them into 
force should there be any recurrence of a similar situation in the 
future. We may express here our faith that such a recurrence will 
not take place; it is, in fact, one of our main duties as a Commission 
to consider ways and means of making it impossible. 

TttE Pkoductiow CP Ceheals 

3. Cereals are the basic food of the people of India and the food 
situation wl 'ch has arisen during the war has emphasized their 
importance. The Basic Plan was in the first place concerned only 
with cereals, being extended later to pulses. As regards two major 
cereals, wheat and millets, before the war India was self-sufficient 
at the prevailing levels '■f intake. Millets are largely consumed 
where they are grown and there were no imports or exports. In 
normal times the annual exportable surplus of wheat was of the 
order of 200.000 tons. The suppliei^of rice grown in the country, 
on the other hand, did not meet requirements, and the annual 
deficit, as indicated by the import figures, was about 1,750,000 
tons. India was thus normally self-sufficient in wheat but not in 
rice, the deficiency of the latter being made up previous to 1942, 
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by imports from L uj.iua. i'he most important deficit provinces and 
states are deficit in rice. These are: the provinces of Bombay,. 
Madras, Bengal, the United Provinces and Bihar and the states 
of Travancore and Cochin. 

The gap caused by the cessation of rice imports bas been partially 
filled by imports of wheat, but the latter have not been sufficient to 
make up for the over-all deficiency in cereals, as estimated imder 
the Basic Plan. The cereal consumption of the rice-eating provinces 
has fallen. Attempts have been made to increase the consumption, 
of alternative cereals in such areas, but these have achieved only 
limited success. Some well-to-do rice-eaters may take wheat as a 
partial substitute for rice and a proportion of poor rice-eaters may 
be ready to consume millets if need arises. But the great bulk of 
the rice-eating population cannot turn to wheat as their staple food; 
nor is it practicable that they should. The rice-producing areas in 
Bengal, Madras and various other provinces are unfitted to produce 
any other cereal besides rice In general, therefore, rice-eating pro¬ 
vinces must remain rice-eating provinces. 

It is difficult to make a quantitative estimate of the futuie 
requirements of rice or indeed of any other food in relation to 
existing supply, since the latter is not accurately known, and 
allowance must be made for the fact that the intake of a consi¬ 
derable section of the people is below physiological requirements, 
and for the increase in the number of consumers with the growth 
of population. According to the available figures total average 
annual rice supplies (production in India plus net imp^'rts) were 
27-4 million tons during the five years ending 1938-39. At the 
same level of consumption, allowing for an annual increase in 
population of 1 per cent, requirements in 1944-45 would be 
increased by 6 per cent, that is, they become 29 million tons. To 
allow for under-consumption on the part of a proportion of rice- 
eaters, we may make an arbitrary addition of one million tons, 
and estimate requirements in 1944^5 at 30 million tons. During 
the next 15 years, assuming that the population continues to 
grow at the same rate, and the proportion of rice-eaters in the 
population remains constant, requirements will increase by 15 per 
cent, and this means a requirement in 1960 of 34‘5 million tons 
at a satisfactory level of intake. Annual supply at that date 
must be greater than the average annual production for the five 
years ending 1938-39, 25'8 million tons, by a third or rather more 
than 8 million tons. 

While we are fully aware that this estimate is open to criti¬ 
cism in many respects, the point we wish to emphasize is that 
future Self-sufficiency in rice involves a very substantial increase 
in supply. Can this increase be achieved? The area under rice 
has increased during the war. This has been due mainly to tv. u 
factors, first, a decrease in the area under jute and a correspond¬ 
ing increase in the area under rice; secondly, the bringing of 
marginal lands under rice cultivation owing to high prices. The 
first factor will cease to operate after the war. The extent f.. 
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which, the second will continue to operate will depend upon the 
level of rice prices. The area of marginal land, however, is 
relatively not very large, and it is unlikely that the contri¬ 
bution of this source to the post-war production will exceed a few 
hundred thousands of tons. 

4. The irrigation schemes which the Madras Government 
propose to carry out, will produce an additional 900,000 tons of 
rice.* In Sind the construction of the two additional barrages 
on the Indus will probably lead to an increase in rice production 
of between 400,000 and 500,000 tons. The irrigation schemes 
under consideration in Bengal will, if carried out, increase rice 
production in the western part of the province but no estimate 
can be framed of this increase. The total increase in produc¬ 
tion due to irrigation may be in the region of, say, 1,500,000 tons, 
which is, of course, a very rough estimate. It will be several years, 
at least ten, before theSe large irrigation schemes come into opera¬ 
tion. The development of large-scale irrigation schemes, which 
depends on the policy and action of governments, is a certain 
means of increasing rice production. The possibilities of land 
reclamation on a large scale are more difficult to assess, since it 
is only recently that they have begun to be explored. They are 
to a considerable extent dependent on the success of anti-malarial' 
measures. Mention may be made of three proposed schemes 
which, if successful, would bring considerable areas of land under 
cultivation and add to rice production; one of these is in the Terai 
tract of the United Provinces and the other two in Madras, in the 
Wynaad in the Malabar district and the Araku Valley in the 
Vizagapatam district. 

5. It is of the greatest importance that irrigation and land 
reclamation schemes shoxild be vigorously pushed forward. But 
it is clear that the potential increase in production from these 
sources cannot fully meet future requirements and that strong 
emphasis must be placed on increased yields from land already 
under .cultivation, as the foremost means of meeting these require¬ 
ments. It has been estimated that rice yields can be increased 
by 30 per cent, viz., 5 per cent by im,proved varieties, 20 per cent 
by increased manuring, and 5 per cent by protection from pests 
and diseases. This has been described as a conservative estimate 
and it has been said that 50 per cent increase can be achieved 
without difficulty, that is, 10 per cent by improved varieties and 
40 per cent by manure. These are theoretical possibilities. Can 
they be translated into practical posaibilitiesP 

The conclusion is that the possibility of increasing supplies 
of rice to the extent necessary to meet future requirements is 
largely dependent on a great increase in the supply of fertilizers. 

‘ It ia estimated that the Godavari Reservoir scheme, which has been 
included in the Madras Government’s first five years plan of post-war recon¬ 
struction, and will 'cost Bs. 60 orores, will result in the production of about 
600,000 tons of rice annually, i.e., a quantity approximately equivalent to the 
pre-war import of Burma' rice into South India, 
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It has been remarked that fertilizers may be of little value in 
the absence of an adequate water supply, but this point is irrele¬ 
vant in the case of rice lands, for rice can only be grown on . land 
sufficiently supplied with water. In the chapter on manures we 
have pointed out some of the difficulties to be overcome in obtain¬ 
ing a large increase in the use of manufcs.^ It has been 
estimated by Dr. Burns that in order to increase the outturn of 
rice by 20 per cent, the following tonnages would be required: — 
Manure, Tons. Manure. Tons. 

Oil cake .. .. 3,062,000 Farm-yard manure or 

Bone meal .. 3,816,000 compost .. .. 30,620,000 

Sulphate of ammonia. 763,000 Green manure,. ,. 21,800,000 

These quantities are very large in relation to present supplies 
and illustrate the scale of the effort required to bring' about a 
substantial increase in rice yields by means of fertilizers. 

6. With regard to wheat and millets, the position is more 
favourable than in the case of rice. There was a small exportable 
surplus of wheat before the war. Adopting approximately the 
same method of calculation as that followed above for rice, we 
may assess wheat requirements in i960 at about 12 million tons 
as against the present yield of about 10 million tons annually. 
Irrigation is the most important means of increasing the produc¬ 
tion of wheat; a well-irrigated wheat field may give double the 
yield of an unirrigated field. Manuring is also important, but 
water comes first. Hence it is jnainly to the development of 
irrigation that we must look to increased supplies of wheat to meet 
future requirements. 

The area under the two principal millets, jowar and bajra, 
has increased considerably during the war as a result of the 
decrease in area under cotton. There has been a substantial rise 
in the production of bajra (from 2 • 6 million tons in 1938-39 to 3 • T 
million tons in 1943-44) but that of jowar has remained stationary, 
probably because of unfavourable climatic conditions. Presum¬ 
ably the land turned over to jowar and bajra during the war 
will again be put under cotton in the post-war period, eo that 
the area under these millets will return to its former dimensions. 
The pre-war annual production was about 9 million tons, repre¬ 
senting self-sufficiency with the proviso that some millet-eaters 
were under-fed. This means a requirement of about 11‘25 
million tons in 1960. A similar order of increase will be called 
for in the case of other millets, such as ragi. 

Jowar is grown in areas of relatively low rainfall. Very 
large increases in yield can be obtained by irrigation: dry crop 
yields ransre from 300 to 700 lbs. per acre, whereas yields from 
irrigated land may be as high as 1,200 to 1,500 lbs. Generally 
speaking, however, jowar is grown on areas in which irrigation 
is difficult because of climatic conditions and physiographical 

' Chapter II of Part II. 
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characteristics, and will remain difficult. It is therefor© un¬ 
likely that irrigation will play an important part in increasing 
the production of jowar and reliance must mainly be placed on 
the development of efficient dry farming methods, which include 
contour bunding for the conservation of rainfall. We place 
special emphasis on the latter. Manuring can also play an im¬ 
portant part. According to an estimate made by Dr. Burns, an 
increase of the order of 20 per cent is possible by the application 
of various dry farming methods including the use of fertilizers. 

Bajra is generally speaking grown on soil which is poorer 
than that under jowar and which receives a smaller rainfall. 
Dr. Burns considers that it should be possible to increase the 
average yield of bajra from 020 to 400 lbs. per acre, that is, by 
25 per cent by the use of more efficient dry farming methods. 

7. We consider that self-sufficiency in cereals, at a satisfac¬ 
tory level of intake, should be one of the cardinal aims of food and 
agricultural policy. It is, of course, obvious that requirements 
of cereals are related to the supply of non-cereal foods, and that 
if the production of the latter is increased the demand for cereals 
will 1^ correspondingly reduced. In putting forward this 
objective in regard to cereals, we do not, however, propose that 
the producer should be compelled to grow cereals in preference 
to other food or non-food crops except in an emergency, such as 
that created by the present war. We do not consider it necessary 

• or desirable that an uneconomical diversion of cultivation from 
non-cereal crops to cereal crops should be compulsorily effected 
for the purpose of achieving self-sufficiency in cereals. 

It is clear that so long as the amount of cereals needed for 
consumption exceeds the production within the country, supplies 
from abroad will be necessary. How long the need for imports 
will persist depends on the progress towards increased yields 
achieved by the various methods we have discussed. We do not 
under-estimate the difficulties; in fact we insist, here as often 
elsewhere in our report, that an enormous and untiring effort is 
neceksary to attain the eud in view. But such an effort can and 
must be made. 

Price Control. 

8. If agriculture is to develop and the agriculturist to prosper, 
the latter must be assured of a satisfactory price for the cereals 
he produces. The State must therefore determine from time to 
time the minimum prices of rice and wheat which are fair to the 
producer, and maximum prices fair to the consumer, and ensure 
that prevailing prices fall within this range. This subject is 
discussed in Chapter TI of Part I as well as in Chapter II of 
Part IV. If the prices of wheat and rice are controlled at ^tis- 
factory levels, those of other cereals are likely to follow the same 
trend. 

Students of economics all over the world are generally agreed 
that a fair return to the cultivator is one of the foundations, not 
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only of agricultural prosperity, but general prosperity also. The 
present world shortage of food may appear to render any precipi¬ 
tate fall in agricultural prices unlikely for some years to ccue, 
but world recovery may be move rapid than is generally antici¬ 
pated and it is impossible to predict the course of events. Any 
repetition of the agricultural slump of the thirties would be 
disastrous to India and might bring progress to a standstill. We 
ourselves lay strong emphasis on this aspect of food policy. 


SuPPLEMDNTAllY AND PeOTECTIVE FoODS 


9. It is unnecessary to repeat that a diet largely composed of 
wheat, rice, millet or any other cereal is an ill-balanced diet. 
While we have stressed the . importance of increasing cereal 
production, it is clear that this will not improve the diet of the 
people in respect of quality. In the chapter on nutrition' a 
well-balanced diet for an adult male, drawn up by the Nutrition 
Advisory Committee, is given; this diet contains 14 oz. of cereals— 
that is, rather less than the standard at present adopted in food 
administration—aud quantities of non-cereal foods greatly in 
excess of existing intake. This diet was translated into terms of 
over-all requirements by the Nutrition Advisory Committee and 
the results are shown below. Allowance is made for the growth 
of population, that is, the requirements as stated are those of 400 
million adult males, or a population of 500 millions. 

Ealimated annual requiremenla offoodatujfa for human consumption. 


1 Cereals 

Million tons. 
67 

2 Pulses 

12 

3 Vegetables— 

(i) Green leafy. 

16 

(ii) Non-Ieafy including tuberous 

vege- 

tables 

24 

4 Fruits 

12 

6 Sugar and jaggery 

.. 8 

6 Fats (oils and ghee) 

8 

7 Milk 

46 

8 Fish and meat 

9* 

9 Eggs . 

.. 102,000 n 


We may add some comments on production targets of this nature. 
In the first place, they represent a very remote ideal. The 
United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture recommended 
that “ dietary standards or allowances based upon a scientific 
assessment of the amounts and quality of foods, in terms of nutri¬ 
ents. which promote health ” should be adopted as “ the ultimate 
goal of food and nutrition policy,” hut at the same time it 
recognized that it would be necessary, in the poorer countries of 
the world, to set up intermediate objectives more eaay of attainment, 
which “ with the continued and expanding application 61 science 
to the development of the world’s food resources, can be gradually 
raised in the direction of the ultimate ol>jective.” We are in 
agreement with these views. The chief value of production 


1 Chapter 11 of Part U. 

* Assuming that 30 per cent of the population is vegetarian and would not 
partake of these foods. 
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largatb based ou a soieiitilic assessment of nutritional require¬ 
ments at the highest level, is that they indicate in a general way 
the direction in which progress shonld take place, and thus, 
provide guiding lines for food and agricultural policy. 


lO. The production of one kind of food cannot be considered 
apart from that of other foods. For example, to increase the 
supply of milk, it is necessary to devote more land to fodder crops 
and pasture, and this may conflict with projects for the greater 
production of cereals and pulses. Again, the requirements of the 
different foods are influenced by the availability of other foods, 
and in planning food production due weight must be given to the 
intensity of the effort, immediate and remote, needed to extend 
the production of the various foods. The Nutrition Advisory 
Committee comments on this point as follows: — 


The fact that cereal requirements, as part of a programme which 
calls for the production of other non-cereal foods far in excess of the 
present level, are evaluated in this report at 14 oz., makes it essential 
to emphasize strongly that 14 oz. of cereals per day are adequate 
only if the diet contains the other foods listed in Table II in^sufl&cient 
quantity. At present production of the latter is highly insufficient 
and enormous effort will be needed over a period of years to bring it 
to a position approaching adequacy. Since the Committee are 
informed that it is more immediately feasible to increase the produc¬ 
tion of cereals than that of other foods up to the required standard, 
emphasis must be laid on more cereals as part of short-term production 
policy. Further, there is a serious shortage of rice in the country 
if requirements are assessed in terms of the demand of those who 
prefer rice to other cereals. 


11. Let us consider the production of supplementary foods in its 
practical aspects. Pulses are an important ingredient in Indian 
diets, since they supply protein and other nutrients. There are 
considerable differences in the level of consumption in different 
parts of India; for example, in rice-eating areas in which pulses 
are most needed to supplement the staple cereal, intake tends to 
be smaller than in wheat-eating areas. If the present production 
of pulses for human consumption is taken to be 7-5 million tons, 
the figure put forward by the Nutrition Advisory Committee 
represents an increase of 60 per cent as a long-term target. In 
our report on Bengal we discussed the position in regard to pulses 
amd pointed out that at present there is a glut in some provinces 
and a shortage in others, and that supply and demand appear to 
be uncorrelated. The question of pulse production and supply, 
in accordance with the needs and preferences of the different 
provinces, requires detailed study, and that of increasing yields 
by the introduction of improved varieties, etc., demands the close 
attention of agricultural research workers and departments. We 
understand that work on pulses is included in the programme 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. Apart from 
their nutritive value, pulses have an important part to play in 
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luaintainiug the ieitility of the soil by adding to its uitrogen 
content. The whole subject is of very definite importance in 
connection with food policy. 

Brief reference must be made here to soya-bean, the production 
and popularization of which in India, as a partial solution of the 
problem of nutrition, have often been strongly advocated. Soya¬ 
bean, an important food in China and Japan, is rich in protion 
and fat and is a high-yielding crop. Prepared for consumption 
in the same way as the common, pulses of India, it is somewhat 
unpalatable, and in China and the Par East generally it. is 
usually consumed jp the form of traditional preparations, e.g., 
sauces, made not in households but in special shops. Its. palata- 
bility can also be improved by various methods of factory pro¬ 
cessing, by which the unpleasant aromatic substances which it 
contains are removed. It is clear that a very considerable effort 
would be needed to popularize this unfamiliar food in India. 
The Nutrition Advisory Committee have carefully studied the 
j/ros and cons of the question, and, after a series of conjoint 
investigations carried out in four different laboratories, reached 
the conclusion that “ the nutritive value of soya-bean, in com¬ 
parison with that of other common Indian pulses, is not such as to 
justify, from the standpoint of human nutrition, the immediate 
encouragement of the production and consumption of soya-beau 
on a wide scale in India.” 

Soya-beau is, of course, a crop of considerable industrial 
importance. It is a rich source of oil, which has many industrial 
uses, and it also provides raw material for the manufacture of 
plastics which are basic to many branches of modern industry. 
In the United States soya-bean is widely cultivated as an indus¬ 
trial crop. With the growth of industry in India its cultivation 
for industrial purposes may be called for. Soya-beau flour 
suitably processed in factories, produced, as in the United States 
of America, as a by-product of the development of soya-been culti¬ 
vation for industrial uses, may be more acceptable and of higher 
nutritive value than the untreated pulse. Soya-bean is a 
leguminous crop of value as fodder and in the rotation of crops, 
and the pari it could play for these purposes in Indian agriculture 
is worthy of investigation. With regard, however, to its use as a 
substitute for common Indian pulses, cultivated, prepared, and 
consumed in the same manner as such pulses, we are in agreement 
with the findings of the Nutrition Advisory Committee. 

12. Vegetables and fruits are discussed at length in a later 
chapter.'^ A large increase in the supply of these foods is needed 
and is perfectly feasible. We have emphasized the need for 
greater production of vegetables, particularly green leafy vege¬ 
tables, for local consumption. We also consider later** a group 
of non-cereal foods, potatoes, sweet potatoes, tapioca, and plan¬ 
tains, which have the characteristic of giving a higher calorie 

® Chapter IX of Part HI. 


Chapter X of Part III, 
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yield per unit area than cereals and pulses. These foods are 
deficient in protein and if they are taken as the main ingredient 
in the diet protein intake is seriously reduced. It is not, td 
course, the custom in India to take potatoes, sweet potatoes, and 
plantains as a staple article of diet, though in certain areas at 
certain seasons sweet potatoes are widely consumed. The conclu¬ 
sion is that, provided supplies of protein from pulses and fish can 
be simultaneously increased, an increase in the production of these 
foods has much to recommend it from the standpoint of food and 
agricultural policy, with particular reference to economy in the 
use of land. It would reduce the demand for cereals and release 
land for the production of other foods. As regards tapioca, the 
position is more doubtful; this root, which is highly deficient in 
protein, tends to be eaten as a staple rather than as a supple¬ 
mentary food, replacing rice to an extent which is nutritionally 
undesirable. This question is considered in more detail in 
Chapter IX of Part III. 

Id. Intake of fats and oils is at present too low, and an 
increase of the order of 20U to 250 per (jent has been recommended 
on nutritional grounds, in most parts of India the chief source 
of fat in the diet is vegetable oil; milk fat (yhec) is consumed by 
the poorer classes to some extent in certain provinces in JNorthern 
India, but elsewhere its consumption on the part of these classes 
is in general negligible. One part of vegetable oil is equivalent, 
in calorie value, to about 2^ parts of cereal, so that an increased 
supply of vegetable oils would have an appreciable eliect on cereal 
requirements. AV'e have pointed out elsewhere the advantages ol 
developing the oil-crushing industry, thereby obtaining more oil¬ 
cake for cattle food and manure. An increased production of oil¬ 
seeds, and their processing in India, would result in greater 
supplies of oil for human consumption, both in the form of the 
oil itself, and as hydrogenated oil or vanaspati. While vanaspati 
or ‘ vegetable phee ’ is in certain respects inferior to animal ghee 
in nutritive value, supplies of the latter are grossly deficient, and 
we feel that the present policy of the Government of India of 
encouraging the vanaspati industry is justified. It must be added 
that in recommending the increased production and consumption 
of vegetable oil we are assuming that an all-round improvement 
in the diet in other respects will take place simultaneously. There 
are some scientific grounds for supposing that if the fat content 
of a poor cereal diet is raised without other improvement in the 
diet the result may be unsatisfactory from the standpoint of 
nutrition. We recommend that this question should receive the 
careful consideration of nutrition research workers. 

14. Sugar, either refined or unrefined in the form of gnr or 
jaggery, is a food of importance in India, the production of which 
has been greatly extended within recent years. While it is a 
carbohydrate food, containing no protein or vitamins, it supplies 
calories, and since there is much under-nutrition calories are 
needed. Gur or jaggery contains some mineral matter of 
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nutritive value wJiioli is absent from refined sugar. Tbe present 
■per capita intake of sugar in all forms in India is mucb lower titan 
peace-imte intake in most western countries, and we believe that 
Its production and consumption can with advantage be consider¬ 
ably increased. Sugar is, however, in no sense a ‘ protective ’ 
fooa,^and in formulating agricultural policy the greater nutritive 
value of various other foods must be borne in mind. 

15. ihe animal foods, milk, meat, fish, and eggs, are promi¬ 
nent in the group of ‘ protective ’ foods. Experiments have snown 
that milk is the bfist of all supplements to cereal diets, and the 
improvement in the health ana development of Indian children 
which results from the regular intake ot S to 12 02 . of Tnilk- daily, 
has been repeatedly demonstrated. We are fully aware of these 
facts, as well as ol the importance of cattle in farm economy, and 
of the advantages of ‘mixed farming’ whereby milch cattle 
contribute manure and add to the fertility of the soil. But look¬ 
ing at the problem realistically, we cannot visualize any 
immediate possibility of increasing the production of milk to such 
an extent that it can become a regular article of diet consumed 
in adequate quantities by the poorer classes in the greater part of 
India; very reluctantly we conclude that the ideal set by nutrition 
experts—^half a pound of milk or more daily for every child in 
the country—is not a practicable objective attainable within the 
next few decades. Every effort must, however, be made to 
increase supplies of milk products, and we regard this as a most 
important aspect of food policy. The more milk the better, even 
if all cannot be adequately supplied. Possibilities of developing 
production vary in different parts of the country and while efforts 
to increase supplies should be made everywhere, there are unques¬ 
tionably certain areas, e.g., Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Cochin, 
Travancore, and parts of Madras, which for a number of reasons 
are less suited for such development than others. In such areas 
there are other means of improving the diet to which special 
attention must be given in planning food policy. 

Imports of dried separated milk can to some small extent make 
up for deficient supplies within the country. We consider that 
the import of this valuable and relatively cheap protective food, 
for distribution to children in schools, etc., is fully justified. The 
manufacture of dried and condensed milk in the limited areas in 
which the dairy industry is well-developed is also to be recom¬ 
mended; such milk could supplement supplies in areas in which 
milk is scarce. 

16. The consumption of meat in India, as in most sub-tropical 
and tropical countries, is low. We do not think it possible for 
India to become a meat-eating country, in the sense that Northern 
Europe and America are meat-eating countries, and feel that, 
while some increase in supply is desirable, meat cannot be given 
a prominent position in the production programme. The same 
applies to eggs, an expensive article of diet beyond the means of 
the poor in most parts of the world. Poultry farming on a 
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uouiineKjial scale siiould be vigorously developed iu Ike ueiglir 
bournood of urban ceutrea, ana tlie production of eggs both, lor 
mai^Keting and immediate consumption, as a subsiuiary village 
occupation, must be included in tne programme of rural develop¬ 
ment- Uut tile iiabitual consumption oi eggs on the part of tne 
poor iu urban and rural areas must be regarued as a remote objec¬ 
tive and other methods of improving the diet of the population 
are more immediately feasible. W e have emphasized strongly 
in Chapter XI of I’art 111 that the supply of hsn can and should 
be greatly increased and have pointed out that ‘ the development 
of sea, estuarine-and inland ftsneries is one of*the most promising 
means of improving the diet of the people.’ Fish is not etjuivalent 
to milk in nutritive value, but lias some of the useful dietary 
properties of the former, i.e., it is a good source of protein. In 
many parts of the country fish should become the main protective 
food of animal origin iu the diet of the masses. 

17. The food production policy which we suggest can be 
summed up as follows: Self-sufficiency iu cereals, the basic food 
of the country, should be a main objective. To balance cereals, it 
is essential to increase the production of pulses, fish, vegetable 
oils, vegetables aud fruits. Certain highly productive foods, not¬ 
ably potatoes, sweet potatoes, and plantains, should be grown iu 
greater q^uantities to relieve pressure on land and add to the total 
supply of calories. Supplies of milk and eggs should be increased 
as far as possible. If these objectives can be achieved, the 
national diet will be a reasonably satisfactory diet, compatible 
with much higher levels of health aud physical development than 
those at present existing, even if milk, eggs and meat enter 
sparingly into the diet of the bulk of the population in many parts 
of the country. It may be added that we have attempted here to 
define only the broad lines of food production policy. The 
approach must differ in some respects in different provinces and 
be modified to some extent in accordance with experience and 
achievement. The basic principle is the development and adjust¬ 
ment of agricultural production to meet nutritional requirements. 

Impiioving the Diet op cektain gboup-s in the population 

18. We have considered this question in Chapter XII of 
Part III iu which stress Is laid on the development of schemes for 
providing- a midday meal to children in s'cliools. Other groups 
whose diet requires special attention are infants, pre-school chil¬ 
dren and expectant and nursing- mothers. Special measures to 
safeguard the nutrition of “ vulnerable ” groups were recom¬ 
mended by the United "Xations Conference on Food and Agri¬ 
culture. We endorse this recoinmendation and regard such 
.measureft as an important part of State food and nutrition policy. 
In Chapter XII of Part III we have also discussed other matters 
which have a bearing on such policy, including the encourage¬ 
ment of nutrition research, the organization of practical nutrition 
work, the education of the public about diet, the milling of cereals, 
food industry, vitamin pills and concentrates, food yeast, and 
food dandards and food control. 
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The Reorganizatiok oe Agkicui-tueb 

19. The discovery of improved farming methods is of little 
/alue unless the cultivator can make use of them. The production 
programme which we have outlined depends for its execution on 
the labours of millions of cultivators, large and small, and unless 
they can benefit from the resources made available by science, 
progress will be impossible. Accordingly, we have devoted consi¬ 
derable attention to tiuestions of land tenure, rent, co-operation, 
and agricultural economy generally. The investigation of such 
problenis, and their solution where they stand in the way of 
increased food production, is a vital aspect of food policy. 

The Development oe Indcstky 

20. Improvement in diet and a rise in the standard of living 
are very nearly oquiraleut objectives. In order to increase agri¬ 
cultural production and improve the national diet, simultaneous 
industrial development to augment the total wealth of the country 
is essential. The growth of industry will itself help to solve some 
of the most thorny problems of village economy, such as excessive 
population pressure on land, rural unemployment, etc. There can 
be no question that India possesses great potentialities for indus¬ 
trial development which have as yet been opened up only to a 
small extent. Just as Governments should recognize their res¬ 
ponsibility to provide food for all, so also they should recognize 
the responsibility of developing economic resources to the fullest 
extent. Signrf of a new attitude towards this matter are visible 
in the post-war reconstruction plan.s put forward by the Central 
and Provincial Goveniments. 

21. For convenience we repeat below the main lines of our 
proposed food policy : — 

(i) Government re.sponsibility for increasing food resources 
and improving the diet of the people. 

(ii) Self-sufficiency in cereals. 

(iii) Control of the price of cereals to ensure a reasonable 
return to the cultivator. 

(iv) Increased production of certain protective and supple¬ 
mentary foods. 

(v) The reorganization of agriculture. 

(vi) The development of industry. 
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PART III 


Improvement of Food Production and Nutrition 
CHAPTER I.—IRRIGATION 


Among tlie measures that may be adopted for increasing the area 
under cultivation and the yield of crops on land already under 
cultivation, the first place must be assigned to works for the supply 
and conservation of water. We quote the following from the report 
of the Irrigation Commission of IQOI-Ub: — 

Where, however, the aimual rainfall is below 10 or 12 inches, 
cultivation becomes practically impossible without irrigation. On 
the other hand, in Eastern Bengal, and Assam and the narrow strip 
between the Western Ghats and the Arabian Sea, the rainfall, which 
exceeds 70 inches has always been so abundant that the chance of 
its serious failure may be regarded as extremely remote. Between 
these areas, in which the crops are thus rendered safe by exclusive 
reliance on irrigation or by an assured and abundant rainfall, lies a 
vast tract^ of nearly a million square miles of which, in the absence 
of irrigation, no portion can be deemed absolutely secure against 
the uncertainties of the season and the scourge of famine. 

Although the area under irrigation has expanded greatly since 
the Irrigation Commission reported there are still numerous tracts 
in British India and the Indian States in which the agricul¬ 
turists’ greatest need is an assured water ^pply, and in which 
water is the most potent agent for increasing the yield of crops. 
Many local and other conditions, however, impose limitations on 
the extension of irrigation and there are vast areas, particularly 
in peninsular India, which must of necessity continue to depend 
upon rainfall. But the existence of these limitations makes it 
all the more incumbent to utilize to the utmost all Such means as 
exist for the extension of irrigation and the conservation of rain 
water. 


AnE.\ UNDER Irrigation 


2. The following table gives figures showing the average acre¬ 
age under irrigation in British India from Government works 
during the quinquennia ending 1921-22 and 1941-42: — 


Province. 

Average area 
under irrigation 
during the quin¬ 
quennium ending 
1921-22. 


ACS. 

Bengal 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Central Provinces 
Berar .. 

Madras . . 

109 

672 

381 

and 

310 

6,946 


Average area ^ 

under irrigation (In thousands) 
during the quin- Increase ( + ) 
quennium ending Decrease (—). 

1941^2. 


ACS. 

ACS. 

204 

-f- 96 

700 

-f 28 

494 

-t- 113 

468 

-1- 148 

7,464 

-1- 619 


' The tract lies partly in British India and parlily in Indian States, 
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Average area Average area 
under irrigation under irrigation (In thousands) 
Province. during the quin- during the quin- Increase ( -{- ) 

quennium ending quennium ending Decrease 
1921-22. 1941-42. 



AOS. 

ACS. 

AOS. 

North-west Frontier 




Province 

360 

492 

-t- 132 

Orissa 

681 

646 

— 36 

Punjab .. 

9,719 

12,633 

-1-2,834 

Sind .. 

3,161 

6,010 

-1-1,849 

tTnited Provinces 

3,293 

6,418 

-f 2,126 


25,631 

33,438 

-1-7,807 


Ai’ote.—The area sown twice a year under irrigation is counted twice. 

It will be noticed that of the total increaf;e of 7-8 million acres 
under irrigation, 6-8 millions lie in the three provinces of the 
Punjab, Sind and the United Provinces; that the increase in the 
provinces of Bomba)-, Bihar, Central Provinces and Berar and 
the North-West Frontier Province is small; and finally, that the 
irrigated area in Orissa has contracted slightly. 

3. The table below gives figures showing the average acreage 
under irrigation in British India from works belonging to and 
maintained by private personst during the quinquennia ending 
1921-22 and 1941-42: — 



Average area 
under irrigation 

Average area 
under irrigation 

(In thousands) 

Province. 

duTiu|; the quin- 

during the quin¬ 

Increase (-1-) 


quennujm ending 

quennium ending 

Decrease (—). 


1921-22. 

AOS. 

1941-42. 

ACE. 

ACS. 

Bengal .. 

Bihar 

1,126 

1,028 

— 97 

4,084 

4,332 

-f 268 

Bombay 

712 

773 

-f 61 

Central Provincs and 
Berar 

709 

933 

-1- 224 

Madras 

Not available. 

1,700‘ 


North-west Frontier 

Province 

601 

688 

— 13 

Orissa 

Not available. 

860 


Punjab 

4,191 

5,267 

-f 1,066 

Sind 


Not available. 


United Provinces 

8,202 

8,016 

— 187 


The figures for the provinces of Bengal and Bihar are not accurate 
and it is not certain that there has been an increase in the irrigated 
area in Bihar. The Government of Bihar have informed us that 
the figures include large areas in which the irrigation systems 
have been out of order for many years. There has been a consi¬ 
derable increase in the area irrigated in the Central Provinces and 
Berar and the Punjab. This is due to an increase in the number 
of private wells. Although the figures are not accurate they 
afford clear indication of the important part which irrigation from 
private sources plays in providing water for purposes of cultiva¬ 
tion. 

• Figure is for the year 1942-43. 
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Extension of Iehigation Wobks belonging to Goveenment 
4. In our questionnaire we asked the provinces to supply us 
with information about the possibilities of increasing the area 
irrigated by works belonging to Government. In the Punjab 
although the area under irrigation from Government works has 
steadily increased from 2*3 million acres in 1887—88 to an average 
of 12-5 million acres during the five years ending 1941-42, the 
possibilities of further expansion are not exhausted. The Punjab 
Government have told us that it is proposed to carry out the fol¬ 
lowing projects during the post-war period: 

Anticipated 
additional area 
to be brought 

Name of project, under irrigation 

(acres in 
thousands). 


(1) The Khizar Branch^ of the Thai project 

(2) The Rasul Hydel Tubewell project 

(3) The Kishau Dam project (including a hydro-electnc 

project) 

(4) The Gurgaon project . 

(6) The Giri Dam project (including a bydro-eleotno 

project) .. 

(fi) The Bi<t Doab Canal project .. •• 

(7) The Bhakra Dam project (including a hydro-electnc 

project) .. .. • • 


495 (gross). 
700 (annual), 

334 

122 „ 

200 

180 

1,600 (gross). 


3.631 


The Madras Government propose to take up 19 projects of which 
the largest are the Godavari, the Tungabhadra, and the Lower 
Bhavani reservoirs and the Gaiidikota project. The additional 
area expected to be brought under irrigation by these schemes is 
about 2-5 million acres. The Madras Government attach great 
importance to the Godavari reservoir which is expected to irrigate 

1- 5 million acres and produce extra foodgrains amounting to 
600,000 tons of rice. In Sind it is proposed to construct two new 
barrages over the river Indus, one in IJpper and the^ other in 
Lower Sind. The increase in the irrigated area is estimated at 

2- 5 million acres and it is anticipated that the schemes will be in 
operation within ten years. 

The Government of Bengal propose to prepare several major 
irrigation projects, namely, the More project, the Howrah-Hooghly 
flushing and irrigation scheme, the Darke^war Reservoir project 
and others. We gather, however, that little progress has been 
made in the drawing up of these schemes. The Government of 
Bombay have included, in their postwar plan, irrigation schemes 
roughly estimated to cost Rs. 14 crores, and 11 schemes, ihainly 
for the construction of storage dam^, have been^ selected^ for 
detailed investigation. The Government of the United Provinces 
have informed us that a number of postwar development schemes 
are under investigation, including combined storage and power 
generation schemes, state tuberwells, river pumping schemes, and 
extensions to existing canals. We gather, however, that these 
schemes, with the exception of a further series of 200 tube-wells, 

^ This project is already under oonstruotion. 
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are still in the early stages of investigation. It should be ex¬ 
plained that these scTiemeS are in addition to those being carried 
out under the Grow More Food Campaign, viz,, the construction 
of 1,000 miles of new channels and 400 tube-wells for the irri¬ 
gation of an additional area of 579,000 acres. 

The Government of Bihar have in hand a number of small 
schemes, including tube-well and river-pumping projects, but 
no large scheme is at present contemplated. In the Central 
Provinces and Berar^ Oris^ and the North-W^est Frontier 
Province the programmes do not include any scheme of, large 
dimensions^ but experimental schemes for pumping from rivers 
and the construction of tube-wells are being carried out in the 
latter province which may open the way to larger developments. 

5. From the short review we have given in the previous para¬ 
graph of the possibilitett of increasing the area irrigated by works 
belonging to Government, it would appear that there is still scope 
for the construction of works designed to utilize the surface flow 
of water for the purpose of irrigation. We cannot express any 
opinion on the technical aspects of these schemed; that is a matter 
for the technical advisers of the Governments concerned; but we 
trust that work on them will be commenced at the earliest possible 
date. They are all important. For instance, the Bhakra Dam 
Project and to a lesser extent the Kisha\i Dam Project will bring 
relief to a large area in the districts of iTissar, Rohtak and Gur- 
gaon in the Punjab and in the adjoining States of Bikaner and 
Patiala which are at present very liable to famine. Further the 
hvdro-electric works, to be associated with these storage projects, 
will enable large scale pumping to be done from tube-wells for 
the reclamation of water-logged areas and the supply of water 
for irrigation. Similarly the Tungabhadra, the Lower Bhavani 
and the Gandikota projects in Madras will provide irrigation to 
an area which suffer^ frequently from scarcity or famine, and the 
Godavari reservoir will very materially increase the production of 
rice. We attach great importance to the flushing and irrigation 
schemes which the Bengal Government propose to prepare for the 
improvement of large areas in West and Central Bengal. These 
areas no longea- receive the fertilizing silt from the large rivers 
which formerly flowed through them, and in consequence the ferti¬ 
lity of the soil is deteriorating. Malaria is ako becoming more 
prevalent. The carrying out therefore of irrigation and flushing 
schemes in these areas is a matter of great urgency. We also 
attach importance to the schemes propo.sed by the Government 
of Bombay, for there are many tracts in that province which are 
urgently in need of protection against famine. 

Financial Criteria 

6. At the present time, before a major irrigation work is 
nndeitaken itj^ financial soundness is assessed by estimating the 
net annual revenue directly attributable to the work in question, 
i.e., the gross receipts from water rates, land revenue, interest 
on capital receipts from the sale of crown lands, etc., less working 
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expenfies. A v.'ork is uot undertaken unless tlie estimated net 
annual revenue is sufficient, at the end of the period prescribed 
for development, to cover the annual loan charges. In the case 
of ii’rigation works which afford protection against scarcity or 
famine—many works are of this type—account is also taken, or 
should be taken^ of the saving in relief expenditure, whether the 
latter takes the form of direct relief to persons in distress or 
revenue remissions granted on the partial or total failure of crops. 
It is now more difficult to find schemes which are calculated to 
yield, on the present basis of computation, an adequate financial 
return than it was when large steale irrigation works were first 
initiated. We feel that some change in the existing attitude of 
governments towards the financial aspects of irrigation is neces¬ 
sary, for othei’wise they may be reluctant to take up schemes which 
are necessary to iucreaffe agricultural production. In the first 
place, under the present system allowance is not made for addi¬ 
tional revenue indirectly accruing to government as a result of 
the increase in wealth of the population concerned, e.g., by 
increased receipts from sales taxes, stamps and income-tax (includ¬ 
ing agricultural income-tax). No doubt it is difficult to assess 
such revenue accurately, though the receipts in areas which have 
been successfully brought under irrigation may be of guidance. 
We are of the opinion, however, that indirect revenue of this 
nature should be given due weight when irrigation schemes are 
under contemplation. 

In the second place, the improvement of the well-being and 
standard of living of the population are the direct concern of 
governments. Successful irrigation schemed promote these ends, 
which cannot be satisfactorily reduced to terms of hard cash and 
increase in revenue. In view, however, of their importance, there 
is, in mir opinion, nothing intrinsically unsound in the propo¬ 
sitions that general revenues should contribute towards the loan 
charges of irrigation schemes, and that well-considered schemes 
may be undertaken even when, in their financial aspects, they do 
not fully conform with the criteria hitherto adopted. 

Tubewells and River Pumping Projects 
7. The Ganges Valley Tubewell Irrigation Scheme in the United 
Provinces marked a new development in irrigation practice in 
India. Under that scheme which now comprised about 1,700 tube- 
wells, of which l.OOO were in.stalled during the three years 1935—37, 
some 700,000 acres are irrigated in years of average rainfall. A 
feature of the scheme is that water is sold to the cultivator on a 
volumetric basis enabling him to co-ordinate his requirements for 
tubewell water with the rainfall. According to Sir William 
Stampe, who was^ responsible for the execution of this scheme and 
who is now Irrigation Adviser with the Government of India for 
Grow More Pood projects, four conditions are in general essential 
for the success of a tubewell irrigation scheme. Firstly, the flow 
of water in the subsoil must be adequate to meet the surface 
demands, thu^ ensuring a stable water table, secondly, the depth 
of this water table below the ground level must not ordinarily 
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exceed about 50 feet, thirdly, the irrigation demand must prevail 
over a wide tract for an average period of not less than 3,000 hours 
in a year, and fourthly, electric power must he available over 
the tract in question at a rate not exceeding half an anna per 
unit. Experiments and investigations are now being made in 
different parts of India with the object of deciding whether other 
areas exist where conditions are favourable for tube well projects. 

We have also bean informed that experience in river pumping 
in the United Provinces has shown that water can be economi¬ 
cally lifted from deep-set rivers on to high ground commanding 
lower areas by means of canals, provided first, the lift does not, 
as in the case of tubewells, exceed 50 feet, secondly that^ power 
is available at a. rate not exceeding half an anna per unit, and 
thirdly that the cost of the river control works is not heavy. 
Several projects of this nature are in operation in the United Pro¬ 
vinces and experimental stations are now being erected in different 
parts of India. If these experiments are successful, it will be 
possible to bring under irrigation areas which cannot be served 
by gravity canals. The more extensive use of these forms of irri¬ 
gation is clearly linked with the development of hydro-electric- 
cum-thermal grid schemes; a matter to which we refer in greater 
detail in a later paragraph. 

Private Irrigation Works, Wells and Tanks 

8. We have referred to the important part which irrigation 
from private sources plays in providing water for purposes of 
agriculture. Indeed we regard the development of irrigation from 
private works as at least equal in importance to that of irrigation 
from work^ constructed by Government. If India’s production 
of agricultural produce is not only to keep pace with but overtake 
the growth of population it will not suffice to extend irrigation 
through projects constructed by Government; private irrigation 
works must also be greatly expanded. 


9. Wells are the most important among private irrigation 
works. The following table shows the number of wells in actual 
use and the area irrigated by them in 1938-39; — ^ 

' Triennial Beview of Irrigation in India, 1936-1939. 


Province. 


Madras .. 

Bombay 
Bengal ... 
tTniwd Provinces 
Punjab . . 

Bihar .. • ■ • • 

Ct-ntral Provinces and Barer ’ 
North West Frontier Province 
Orissa 
Sind 


Number of 
wells in actual 
use in 1938-39. 

645,OCO 
290 000 
Nil 

I,13.'5.000 
340,000 
Not available 
129,000 
14,000 
200 
19,000 


2,672,200 


Total area irri¬ 
gated by wells in 
1938-39 (acres). 

1,388,000 

768,000 

Nil 

5,554,000 

4,749,000 

473,000 

134,000 

81,000 

200 

40,000 


13,187,200 


1 The number of Irrigation wells in the Central Provinces and Berar in 
1941-42 is given as 170,000. 
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The area irrigated from wells has iucreased considerably since the 
Eeport of tne Eoyal Commission on Agriculture in lyiib, the 
increase being of the order of 1'75 million acres. The major part 
of this increase has taken place in the United Provinces and in 
the Punjab. 

The Indian Irrigation Commission of 1901-03 observed in 
regard to irrigation from wells/as follows: — 

166. It has been shown that well-irrigation varies in extent to 

an extraordinary degree in the ditferent provmces and that the varia¬ 
tion is presumably due to immutable hifterences of physical condi¬ 
tions. it is, however, certam that there is no' single province in 
wmch this form of irrigation might not be very largely extended with 
advantage. Even in tne Punjad and United Provinces in which the 
largest areas are irrigated, there are tracts very poorly equipped in 
relation to their capacities. In some districts abundantly equipped, 
wells are so essential to successful cultivation, and to tne mainten¬ 
ance of a dense population, that endeavours to multiply them should 
be maintained and sustained until the very maximum numbers have 
been reached which can prohtably be employed. There are also 
tracts in which water lies so close to the surface that canal irrigation 
may be not only unnecessary but actually harmful, but in which, 
nevertheless, irrigation of some kind is urgently required in order 
to get full production in ordinary years and to save the crops in 
times of drought. Eor such tracts wells are a necessity. In other 
tracts . . . wells are of immense service in supplementing 

deficiencies in supply. In all such places the construction of wells 
should be liberally encouraged. 

167. In Central and Southern India wells are relatively few and 
the areas which can be protected by each well are small. The need 
for them is also urgent, not only for the increase of production and 
the support of a dense population but because they supply the only 
apparent means of protection against severe and frequently recurring 
drought in vast tracts, into which except at prohibitive expense, it 
is physically impossible to take canals, or if taken, to assure them 
a supply of water when it is most needed. 

We feel we need ofi'er no apology for quoting at length from 
the report of the Irrigation Commission. Wells are a most impor¬ 
tant source of irrigation and if the area under irrigation is to 
expand to the fullest extent, a large increase in the numbers of 
private wells is imperative. 

10. There are several ways in which the State may encourage 
the development of private wells. We would first refer to the need 
for further research into sub-soil water supplies. In some areas, 
knowledge of the nature of the sub-strata and the sub-soil water 
are reasonably complete and in these areas Government are in a 
position to advise as regards the probability of finding water. In 
other areas, however, information is incomplete and Government 
are not able to offer advice about the sinking of wells. It is in 
these areas that further investigations are required. We attach 
great importance to the collection of full information as regards 
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^bciuil water suppliee aud we aoie tiiat tiiis is a matter wliicJi 
will be examinea by the uewly constituted (Jentrai Waterways, 
Irrigation and iN.avigation Commission in consultation witU dro- 
vincial tdovernments. Tb.e second point to wliicb we would draw 
attention is tlie need in tliose areas^ in wliicii tiovernment, in view 
of tne data available^ are in a position to advise as regards tlie 
sinking of wells, of a special stall to wbicb the villager wuo wishes 
to construct a w’ell (or indeed any work for the better utilization 
of water) can turn to for technical advice and assistance. As the 
Koyal Commission on Agricultuie pointed out, the members of 
tbis staff should not wail to be consulted by the landholder; they 
should go to him. Their duty should be to get into toucn with the 
villager in the village, discuss with him problems arising out of 
his water-supply, advise him as regards the improvement of an old 
well or the construction of a new one, give him an idea of the cost 
of the work, and tell him how he should proceed in order to obtain 
financial help from Government. Such a staff may not be so 
necessary where the sinking of wells presents little difficulty, but 
we feel that in many areas the number of wells will not increase 
unless a special staff of this character is employed. It should also 
be possible to employ this staff on making enquiries into appli¬ 
cations under the Land Improvement Loans Act, advising on the 
payment of instalments and supervising the expenditure of the 
loans when they have been sanctioned. 

Another method by which we consider that well irrigation can 
be encouraged is the employment of more efficient means for lift¬ 
ing water, especially in tracts having a deep tyaler table. Under 
present conditions animal power is generally the sole means of 
lifting water. Not only is the amount of water that can be lifted 
thus unduly restricted, but a heavy load is imposed on the cattle 
power available in the village. If first, means could be devised 
for increasing the yield of open wells by tapping additional strata, 
either by tubes or headings, and, secondly, suitable mechanical 
devices could be organized to operate persian wheels or other 
forms of mechanical lift by power, not only could bullock power 
be conserved for other agricultural purposes, but the protective 
range of open wells could often be substantially increased. We 
are of opinion that an intensive study of such methods should be 
carried out by Government, with a view to their application in 
tracts where the water table is deep, and where widespread electric 
power is likely to become available under the various hydro- and 
thermal-electric griff schemes now being projected in many parts 
of India. 

11. The construction of a well involves considerable capital out¬ 
lay and we see little chance of an appreciable acceleration in the 
rate of construction of wells, unless funds in the way of loans and 
grants are provided by Government, The Irrigation Commission 
of 1901-03 expressed the opinion that the chief way in which 
Government can assist in extending well irrigation, is by liberal 
advances (takavi loans) under the Land Improvement lioans Act 
(XIX of 1883)'. We take the same view and we note that this 
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method has been adopted iu the Glow More hood campaign. An 
alternative procedure would be lor advances to be maae ay Land 
Mortgage Hanks. Indeed this metnod would possess certain 
advantages over that of granting loans under the Hand improve¬ 
ment Loans Act. Laud Mortgage Banks, however, have not made 
mucli progress and their number is very small, being about 2UU in 
British India with a membership of approximately 100,000. In 
these circumstances loans by l^tnd Mortgage Banks cannot take 
the place of advances under the Land Improvement Loans Act. 
Under the Grow More hood campaign large sums have been made 
available for tarkavi advances, and in view of the imperative need 
for a large extension of well-irrigation we are of opinion that 
this policy should be continued as a long-term measure. 

A feature of the schemes initiated under the Grow More hood 
campaign has been the sanction, in addition to takavi advances, 
of grants-in-aid equal to one-hfth (one-fourth in one province) 
of the cost of the work subject to a maximum. The question is: 
should fills system of grants-in-aid be continued as a long-term 
measure? As regards precarious tracts we think it should and 
such a policy would be in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Irrigation Commission. In regard to other areas we sug¬ 
gest that the position should be reviewed, after experience has 
been gained of the working of the schemes now in operation under 
the Grow Move hood campaign, and a decision taken in the light 
of that experience whether in these areas this special stimulus is 
necessary. 

We understand that grauts-in-aid, under the Grow More hood 
schemes, are given in all cases irrespective of the financial 
resources of the grantees. A plan of a grant-in-aid for every well 
has the merit of simplicity and it avoids the difficulty of deter¬ 
mining the resources of the grantee. But as against these advan¬ 
tages it involves the payment of grants to persons of ample means 
who would construct wells without Government aid. hunds for 
grants-in-aid are not and "’ill not be unlimited and we would 
prefer that a simple means test should be applied with the object 
of eliminating persons of sufficient means from this concession. 

It is particularly important that the rate of interest charged 
on loans should be kept as low as possible. We think that the 
loans should not be a source of profit to the State and that the 
surcharge, over and above the rate of interest payable by the 
State on its borrowings, should be reduced to an amount sufficient 
merely to cover the’risks taken. We do not favour interest-free 
loans or a rate of interest lower than that fixed in the manner we 
have suggested. 

12. Tanks in many parts of India form an important source of 
irrigation and we believe there is considerable scope for extending 
works of this character. What we have said about wells applies 
in large measure to tanks. The special staff we have suggested for 
well-irrigation would l>e able to advise and assist the landholder 
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iu improving and constructing tanks, and takavi advances and 
grants-rn-aid should be available for the purpose of stimulating 
the. improvement and construction of tanks as well as of wells. 

VVateeeogging in Ireiqai'Ed Abbas and Repair of Pbivaxe 
Iebigation JA/obks 

13. There are two matters to which our attention has been 
drawn by the replies to our questionnaire. They are these. First, 
waterlogging in the irrigated areas of the Punjab, and secondly, 
the state of disrepair of private irrigation works in the permanently 
settled areas ol ilengai, Bihar, and Madras. Waterlogging in 
the irrigated areas of the Punjab has become a very serious matter. 
It is due to the rise of the water table and the harmful effects of 
this rise appear in two forms. First, the Saturation of the soil, 
locally known as sein, or, iu the worst affected areas, the appearance 
of water on the surface and the formation of jheels; ana secondly, 
the concentration of salts in the upper layers of the soil, locally 
known as t,hur. The seriousness of the situation may be judged 
from the fact that whereas in 1932 the areas seriously affected by 
sem and thur were 26,000 and 300,000 acres respectively, they now 
amount to 34,000 and 1’4 million acres. In addition, there are 
large areas which are affected to a less extent. We have been 
informed that tube-well pumping, coupled with adequate surface 
drainage of storm water, seems to be the most promising method of 
controlling the level of the water table, and that the Punjab 
Government have under consideration a large scheme of tubewell 
development along the perennial channels of the Chaj and Bechna 
Doabs. It is hoped that with the completion of this scheme there 
will be considerable improvement iu the waterlogging situation. 
We understand, too, that the possibility is being examined of 
expanding irrigation on the canal systems affected, by utilizing 
the subsoil water pumped from the tubewells to be installed 
under this scheme. It is estimated that an additional 700,000 
acres could thereby be irrigated. The problem of waterlogging 
is certainly one of the most serious which faces irrigation engineers 
in the Punjab. We trust that it will not become such an evil in 
the large irrigated areas of Sind. 

The problem of restoring private irrigation systems to a state 
of repair in the provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Madras is one 
which presents great diflGiculty. In the southern districts of Bihar 
private irrigation systems have fallen into disrepair and have 
become almost useless. In the western districts of Bengal the posi¬ 
tion is the same. The Bengal Government have told us that there 
are great possibilities in the district of Bankura for an increase in 
the acreage under rabi crops, such as sugarcane, wheat, barley 
and winter vegetables, if the canals belonging to zamindars are 
improved; that the acreage under crops may also be increased in 
the district of Burdwan if the derelict tanks and other sources of 
irrigation belonging to zamindars are kept in repair; and that if 
derelict tanks in the district of Birbhum are excavated they would 
command 800 square miles or two-thirds of the net cropped area. 
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The Madras Government have also informed us that in many 
estates, governed by the Madras Dstates Land Act of 190b, irriga¬ 
tion woriss are in a bad state of repair, with the result that a 
considerable extent of land is either left waste or fails to yield the 
maximum return. In Lengal, legislation (the Bengal Tanks 
Improvement Actj was passed in 1909 enabling Government to take 
over and improve derelict tanks, and since 1941, 700 tanks have 
been improved in the district of Birbhum. In Madras the problem 
is being dealt with under the provisions of the Madras Irrigation 
Works (Repairs, Improvement and Construction) Act of 1943. 
This Act authorizes Government to repair or improve any existing 
irrigation work in private ownership, or to construct a new irri¬ 
gation work on land which is not Government property. The cost 
of repairing, improving or constructing the irrigation work is met 
by Government in the first instance and later recovered from the 
proprietor of the estate. In Bihar, under the Private Irrigation 
Act of 1922, the Collector of the district is empowered to direct 
that repairs be carried out, or alternatively to have the repairs 
carried out and to recover the cost from the proprietor or proprie¬ 
tors. We understand, however, that action taken under this Act 
has been limited and that little progress has been achieved in 
putting private works into a state of repair. The proper mainten¬ 
ance of private irrigation works is a matter of importance and we 
suggest that it is one which calls for the strict enforcement of 
the legislative measures passed with the object of ensuring it. 

Conservation of Rain water and Prevention of Soil Erosion 

14. In certain areas, particularly in the undulating country 
of the Deccan, although the rainfall is precarious, the monsoon 
is often marked by heavy downpours of rain of short duration. 
These heavy rain storms,'while of little value for the cultivation 
of crops, cause serious soil erosion by washing down the fertile 
upper layers of the soil from the sloping hill sides to lower ground 
and into nullahs and rivers. The twin problems of the conserva¬ 
tion of rain water and the prevention of-soil erosion have been 
under examination by the Agricultural Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, for over a decade, in connexion with investiga¬ 
tions into the application of dry larming methods in ^ large 
tracts of low and uncertain rainfall in the Bombay Presidency. 
At an early stage in the investigation in the districts of Sholapur 
and Bijapur, it became clear that some sort of bunding (embank¬ 
ments) is essential in order to achieve the dual object of the 
prevention of soil erosion and the conservation of rain water. The 
construction of such embankments is not in itself a new develop¬ 
ment in these areas, for a considerable number of such embankments 
have been erected by cultivators on their own initiative and at 
their own expense. The great majority, however, are earthworks 
of considerable size, constructed at the lower ends of. large fields, 
and in many cases provided with masonry waste weirs for the 
escape of the large quantity of excess rain water which flows down 
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Irom the upper slopes. Embaukraeuts of this kiud are of the 
nature of “ flooding ” schemes, and the majority are constructed 
without reference to their effect on neighbouring lands, and with 
little or no relation to the general contour of the surrounding area. 
Moreover they are expensive to erect and maintain and in periods 
of heavy and concentrated rainfall frequently give way under the 
pressure of accumulated surface water. When breaches occur the 
rush of water causes great damage to the Helds lower down. 

In 1943 the (iovernment of Bombay sanctioned a large-scale 
experiment in contour bunding in the districts of Sholapur and 
Bijapur in connexion with famine relief operations then in pro¬ 
gress in those districts. The experiment consisted of large-scale 
investigations into the technical aspects of contour bunding, namely, 
the height and width of bunds, the maximum distance between 
adjacent bunds, and the most economical methods of construction. 
This work was commenced in April 1943 and by the end of March 
1944 work had been completed in an area of over 120,000 acres, 
consisting of 30,000 acres of uncultivated land and 90,000 acres of 
cultivated land. The uncultivated area was contour trenched and 
the trenches sown with seeds of furest trees with the object of 
afforesting the area. In the remaining area contour bunding 
was carried out. The result of this large-scale experiment was 
considered to be sufficiently satisfactory to warrant contour bund¬ 
ing to be proceeded with on a larger scale, and the Government 
of Bombay sanctioned ihe contour bunding of an area of 300,000 
acres at a cost of Rs. 12 per acre, of which the cultivator will pay 
Es. 9 in instalments spread over a period of fourteen years. 

The system of afforestation by contour trenching, and the 
couEfervation of rain water in the cultivated land by means of 
contour bunding, holds out the prospect of effecting great im¬ 
provements in the agricultural conditions of large areas in Bombay 
and other parts of India, where the rainfall is not only precarious 
but is liable to be precipitated in violent storms of short duration. 
We commend the work in Bombay to the notice of other Provincial 
and State Governments. 

Multi-purpose Reservoirs 

15. In paragraphs 7 and 10 we referred to the important jart 
which cheap power, chiefly hydro-electric power, can play in the 
development of irrigation in India. Water for irrigation can be 
obtained from three sources. First, the normal flow of rivers, 
secondly, surface storage reservoirs, and thirdly, sub-soil supplies. 
We understand that the first source, which provides the cheapest 
form of irrigation, has, in some areas, been almost fully exploited, 
and that in the future, irrigation schemes will depend to an ever- 
increasing extent, on the second and third sources. Storage 
reservoirs are, however, expensive to build and tke pumping of 
water from the sub-soil is cosljy in the absence of cheap power. 
But Storage reservoirs can be used for other purposes besides irri¬ 
gation, namely, for the prevention of floods, for the maintenance 
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of navigation and for tire generation nf Itydro-eiectric power on 
a large scale at ckeap rates. We have been informed that the 
developfnent of these multi-purpose reservoirs is one of the most 
hopeful methods of improving the rural areas of India. The 
water from, the reservoir can be used for irrigation, thereby 
increasing the yield of the crops on land already cultivated and 
bringing new land under cultivation. Flooding can be prevent¬ 
ed and not only crops saved from damage by flood water but also 
land, which would otherwise remain uncultivated, brought under 
the plough. The electricity can be used in pumping from tube- 
wells and deep-set rivers, aud irrigation thereby provided for land 
which cannot be irrigated directly from the reservoir. Cheap 
power can be provided for industrial development thus relieving 
the pressure of the population on agricultural land. 


Genteal Waterways Commission and Central Technical 
Power Boaed. 

16. In order to assist planned development on these cognate 
lines the Government of India have recently constituted a Cen¬ 
tral Waterways, Irrigation and ^Navigation Commission under the 
chairmanship of the Consulting Engineer, Waterways, Irrigation 
and Navigation to the Government of India. The Commission 
will act as a central fact-finding, planning and co-ordinating orga¬ 
nization and will be available to advise Central, Provincial, and 
State Governments in regard to waterways, irrigation and naviga¬ 
tion problems throughout the country. It will be a strong technical 
organization designed to conduct, where necessary, surveys and 
investigations, with a view to secure the planned utilization of 
water resources of the country as a whole, and in consultation 
with Provincial and §tate Governments to co-ordinate and press 
forward schemes for the conservation, (jontrol and regulation of 
water and waterways. A Central Technical Power Board has a,lBO 
been formed. This Board will similarly act as a central planning 
organization aud will be available^ to advise the Central, 
Provincial and State Governments in regard to the policy of 
encouraging aud planning widespread development of public elec¬ 
tric supplies throughout the country. Like the Waterways Com¬ 
mission, the Central Technical Power Board will be a strong 
technical organization designed to collect information, conduct 
surveys and prepare schemes in outline for electrical development 
in consultation with Provincial and State Governments. We hope 
that with the assistance of these two bodies, whose functions appear 
to be so closely connected. Provincial and State Governments will 
be able to undertake schemes which will increase greatly the 
productivity of rural areas. 


17. In the opening paragraph of this chapter, we said that 
among the measures which can be taken to increase the area under 
cultivation and the yield of crops on land already under cultiva¬ 
tion, first place must be assigned to works for the supply and 
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conservation of -water. In the succeeding paragraphs -we have 
reviewed different measures which can be taken to ensure the 
better supply and conservation of water. In conclusion we wish 
to say this. The problem of water-supply will not be solved 
by the mere extended application of one particular method of 
irrigation but by the use of all methods. We consider it of 
vital importance that all methods should be actively developed, 
and that Government and the people should recognize, that irriga¬ 
tion in its widest sense is the most potent means of increasing 
agricultural outturn in India. Irrigation canals, multi-purpose 
reservoirs, tubewells, river pumping, open wells, tanks, private 
irrigation works in permanently settled areas and the conserva¬ 
tion of rain water by contour bunding must all be developed to 
the utmost extent if agricultural production is to keep pace with 
the growth of population in India. 

SuMUAEv OF Conclusions and Eecommendations 

18. Our main conclusions and recommendations may be sum¬ 
marized as follows: — 

(ij Among the measures which may be adopted for increasing 
the area under cultivation and the yield of crops on land already 
under cultivation, the first place must be assigned to the supply 
and conservation of water. 

(ii) The construction by Government of all classes of irriga¬ 
tion works such as canals, multi-purpose reservoirs, tubewells and 
river pumping plant, should be undertaken as rapidly as possible 
in the post-war period. 

(iii) In estimating the financial soundness of an irrigation 
scheme account should be taken not only of the revenue directly 
attributable to the work in question, but also of the additional 
revenue indirectly accruing to Government as a result of the 
increase in the wealth of the population. An irrigation scheme 
promotes the well-being and the standard of living of the people 
and there is, therefore, nothing intrinsically unsound in general 
revenues contributing to the loan charges of well considered 
schemes. 

(iv) The State should encourage the development of private 

by the collection of full information as regards sub-soil water- 

dies, the appointment of a special staff charged with the duty 
advising and assisting the villager in the sinking of wells, the 
grant of takavi advances and the introduction of more eflScient 
means of lifting water, especially in tracts with a deep water 
table. 

(v) The construction of private tanks should also be 
encouraged. 

(vi) The legislative measures passed for the purpose of 
ensuring the proper maintenance of private irrigation works should 
be strictly enforced. 
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(vii) The Bystem of afforestation by contour trenching and 
the conservation of rain water by contour bunding holds out the 
prospect of effecting great improvements in agricultural condi¬ 
tions in large areas in Bombay and other parts of India, where 
the rainfall is not only precarious but is liable to be precipitated 
in violent storms of short duration. The work being carried out 
by the Bombay Government in this regard is commended to the 
notice of other Provincial and State Governments. 
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Next to the provision of an assured supply of water, tlie use of 
manure ofiers the most important single means of increasing the 
yield of crops. Experience has shown tliat the plant food, abstract¬ 
ed by low yielding varieties of crops, is replaced through the ope¬ 
ration of the natural recuperative powers of the soil, assisted by 
the small quantity of manure occasionally applied, and that the fer¬ 
tility of the soils of India has thus become stabilized at a low level. 
If therefore, the yield of crops is to be increased and in particular 
if the full benefit is to be derived from improved varieties, plant 
food must be added to the soil in very considerable quantities. 
Hitherto the use of manures has been confined largely to the more 
profitable among the cash crops, sudh as tobacco, sugarcane and 
vegetables, and the amount of manure applied to land on which 
the main crops are grown has been very small. The problem of 
increasing the amount of manure used is^ however, not a single 
problem but a whole series of problems, none of which is easy of 
solution. Yet, if the standard of living of the Indian cultivator is 
to be raised, it is essential that the use of organic and inorganic 
manures should be greatly extended. If this is to be achieved, 
every source of fertilizing material must be utilized to the fullest 
extent, the supply and distribution of manures and fertilizers must 
be so organized as to ensure that they are available in all parts of 
the country at the cheapest possible rates, cultivators must be edu¬ 
cated in their use and Agricultural Hepariments must be in a posi¬ 
tion to give detailed advice as to the quantity and the manner in 
which they should be applied. 

2. The manurial problem in India, is in the main, that of a 
deficiency of nitrogen in the soil, though, in parts of the crystal¬ 
line tracti^ of peninsular India, phosphates are also needed. The 
aggregate requirements of nitrogenous manures are enormous. One 
estimate has put them at 2 6 million tone of fixed nitrogen a year. * 
It has also been estimated that even if the whole of the farmyard 
manure were used for manuring the land—at present only about 40 
per cent is believed to be so used—the amount of nitrogen thus 
made available would only be in the region of 800,000 tons, that 
is, about one-third of the total requirements. ® These figures show 
the magnitude of the manurial problem which has to be solved, if 
the technological possibilities of increasing the yield of crops by 
means of manure are to be translated into practical possibilities. 

3. The principal forms in which nitrogenous manures can be 
made available in India are (a) farmyard manure, (b) compost made 

* Bums’ Technological Possibilities of Agricultural Development in India, 
page 122. 

’ Memo, on the Development of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry in 
India of the Advisory Board of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 

page 7. 
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trom night-soil and refuse in urban areas, (c) ‘compost made from 
village refuse and other materials, (d) oil cake, (e) green manure, 
(/) bone meal, fish manure, etc., and (g) chemical fertilizers. 


Farmyard Manure. 

4. The valu'e of farmyard manure lies not only in the nitrogen 
but also in the humus it provides. It has been estimated that only 
40 per cent of what is produced is used as manure, that another 40 
per cent is used as fuel, and that the remaining 20 per cent is lost 
owing to difficulties of collection. The cultivator fully realizes the 
value of farmyard manure for the purpose of increasing the yield 
of his crops. The problem does not, therefore, consist in convinc¬ 
ing him that cattle dung is better used as manure than as fuel, but 
in providing him with an alternative fuel, as ch4ap and -as useful 
as cattle dung. Until such a fuel is available the practice of using 
cattle dung as fuel will continue, and no amount of propaganda 
directed against the practice will materially reduce the amount so 
used. In some parts of India, but not in others, wood is a possible 
alternative fuel. This is the case in areas where there are tracts 
or parcels of land, which are only capable of producing trees, and 
in these areas the establishment of fuel plantations is perhaps the 
most hopeful method of reducing the amount of cattle dung used 
as fuel. In other areas the planting of shrubs as hedges or wind 
btfeaks and of quick growing trees near the villages may assist, but 
fa the most highly cultivated, and, therefore, the most densely 
populated areas., the growing of fuel trees on any considerable 
scale is generally not feasible. Some crops, such as cotton and 
jute, provide fuel and in determining ^e rotation of crops fuel 
requirements should be kept in view. Another possibility is the 
extended use of mineral oil as a fuel for cooking and the feasi¬ 
bility of popularizing the use of this fuel in the post-war period 
needs examination. The use of electricity for cooking is a more 
remote possibility, but we suggest that its use should be explored in 
areas where cheap electrical power is available, or is likely to be 
available, under the hydro-electric schemes proposed to be carried 
out after the war. Further, the increased use of hydro-electric 
power by industries and railways may release coal and other fu^l 
for domestic use. We recognize that there is little new in these 
suggestions but no other lines of advance appear possible. We 
would, however, suggest that more might be accomplished if an 
attack on the problem were concentrated within relatively small 
areas in each province. In one area the planting of quick growing 
trees, whether singly or in plantations, might be carried out with 
the assistance and under the guidance of an officer specially sta¬ 
tioned in the area for the purpose. It would be his business to 
explain to the villagers the need for using wbod in place of cattle 
dung as fuel and to encourage the planting of fuel trees. In 
another area an endeavour might be Toade to increase the use of 
oil fuel for cooking purposes. This would have to be done by 
actual demonstration and by lending out oil stoves to those vil¬ 
lagers who were prepared to make the experiment. If success is tc 
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be achieved it will be through ocular demonstration in the villages 
and not through the circulation of printed pamphlets or by talks 
advocating the use of a particular kind of fuel. 

Compost 

5. The manufacture of compost from night-soil and town refuse 
has made progress under the action taken by the Central and Pro¬ 
vincial Governments during the Grow More Food campaign. 
Considerable quantities of this manure have been produced and a 
certain amount has been distributed. Although it is yet too early 
to say whether the development of tihia source of manure will prove 
a success, the outlook is promising. Difficulties have, however, 
been experienced in some quarters owing to the objection of the 
cultivator to handle manure made out of night-soil. Transport 
is also a diflSculty for villagers have not the facilities for transport¬ 
ing it over long distances. If this scheme is finally successful, a 
valuable addition will have been secured to the total amount of 
organic manure available 

6. The making of compost from village refuse, cane trash, 
water hyacinth and other material available in the countryside 
presents more difiiculty. Tihe amount of labour involved is very 
considerable and if weeds like water hyacinth are used, there is 
the danger of spreading the pest. Still no source of fertilizing 
material can be neglected, and experimental work should continue 
with a view to ascertaining the best methods of composting ufider 
rural and village conditions. If, for instance, it should be possible 
to make a good compost out of water hyacinth, a double purpose 
would be served—a valuable manure would be obtained 
and a noxious weed destroyed. Particular attention should also 
be given to the conservation of cattle urine. 

Oil cake 

7. Another source of nitrogen is oil cake. With the exception 
of castor and neem cake, oil cake is used as cattle feed; in fact this 
is the principal use of oil cake in India. The amount at present 
consumed as cattle feed is only a fraction of what it should be if 
the cattle were properly fed. Any increase in the production of 
oil cake will, therefore, be largely absorbed as cattle feed and it 
is unlikely that any considerable expansion in the use of oil cake 
as manure can be expected. It is, however, desirable that as much 
as possible of the oil seeds grown in India should be crushed in 
India, so that the maximum amount of oil cake may be available 
for cattle feed and manure. This is a matter to which we attach 
particular importance and we suggest that it be examined. 

Green manuring 

8. Green manuring is another subject which requires further 
investigation. Experiments have shown that provided there is 
sufficient water, after the green manure has been ploughed in, to 
enable it to rot properly, and that there is, except in the case of 
transplanted paddy, a sufficiently long gap (at least ix weeks) 
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between the ploughing in and tihe sowing of the next crop, green 
manuring results in improved yields." Green manuring has, how¬ 
ever, made little progress except in the rice-growing areas of the 
deltas in Madras. One of the chief reasons for the lack of progress 
is probably to be found in the fact, that tihe small cultivator cannot 
afford to sacrifice even a catch crop in order to grow a ciop for 
green manuring. A friori it would appear that green manuring 
will only be successful in places, where there is an abundant supply 
of water and the pressure of population on the land is not heavy, 
or the green' manure crop fits into, or is a part of, the normal 
rotation of crops. As we have said the question of green manuring 
requires further investigation and we recommend this be under¬ 
taken without delay. 

Bone Meal and Fish Manuee 

.9. Bone meal and fish manure are valuable sources of nitrogen' 
and phosphates and the former is particularly valuable for soils 
deficient in calcium. The quantities of these manures produced, 
however, are very small and before the war much of what was 
produced was exported. Again, only a small proportion of the 
bones available is collected. The Eoyal Commission on Agriculture 
recommended that Government should investigate the cost of pro¬ 
cessing bones with special reference to those districts, in which 
the development of hydro-electric schemes gives promise of the 
supply of cheap power. We draw attention to this recommendation 
and suggest that in'vestigation be undertaken in those areas where 
hydro-electric power has been developed during the last decade. 
With the development of the fidh industry in the post-war period 
the quantity of fish manure should increase considerably. Every 
measure should be taken to encourage the use of this valuable 
fertilizer. The utilization as manure of offal and blood from 
slaughter-houses and meat dehydration factories is another matter 
which might be investigated. 

Artificial Fertilizers 

10. Finally, we come to artificial fertilizers of which the most 
important is ammonium sulphate. In view of the great difficulty, 
indeed, the impracticability of supplying the potential manure 
requirements of India by means of organic manures, 
i.e., farm-yard manure, compost, oil cake, green manure, bone meal 
and fish manure, the use of artificial fertilizers becomes a matter 
of great importance. We have been told that the potential demand 
for ammonium sulphate for crops such as sugarcane, potatoes, 
vegetables, rice and wheat grewn on irrigated land is in the region 
of three million tons a year. Before the war the total imports of 
ammonium sulphate amounted to about 100,000 tons and the amount 
manufactured in the country was approximately 20,000 tons, but 
the greater part was used for special crops including plantation 
crops, only about 15,000 tons being used for the manuring of 
paddy. The Foodgrains Policy Committee recommended that 
arrangements should be made for the setting up in India of a plant 
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capable of manufacturing 350,000 tons of ammonium sulphate per 
•year. This proposal has been examined by a Tedbnical Mission 
and on the basis of its report the Government of India have decided 
to establish a factory capable of producing this quantity of sulphate 
of ammonia. It is, however, unlikely that the plant will come 
into production before the end of 1947 and until that time it 
appears improbable that the amount of ammonium sulphate 
available for consumption in India will reach a yearly total much 
in excess of 250,000 tons. We, further, understand that another 
factory capable of manufacturing 100,000 tons a year is under 
construction in Travancore. These figures illustrate the wide, gap 
between the technological possibilities of increasing the yield of 
Crops by the use of artificial fertilizers and the practical possibili¬ 
ties of the use of such manure. It is inevitable that, apart from 
the actual amount of artificial fertilizers available, progress in the 
use of these fertilizers will be gradual—the cultivator will have to 
be educated in their use—and that ft will be many years before 
consumption is equal to potential requirements. 

In 1928, the Royal Commission on Agriculture expressed the 
view that “ with certain exceptions, however, such as for instance, 
sugarcane and the more valuable garden crops, it is yet to be 
determined for what conditions and for what crops artificial 
manures can be profitably used to stimulate crop production in 
India.” Considerable progress has been made during the last 
16 years, and the Agricultural Departments are now in a better 
position to give definite advice in regard to the use of chemical 
fertilizers for paddy and irrigated wheat. Iq other respects, 
however, the position today is the same as it was when the Royal 
Commission reported. Further, even as regards rice and irrigated 
wheat, the Agricultural Departments are not in a position to give 
full detailed advice. For instance, little information is available 
as to the most suitable time for the application of the fertilizers, 
about the correct proportions of nitrogen, phosphorous and potas¬ 
sium for different soils and crops, and the proportion in which 
organic manure should be used along with fertilizers. In fact 
considerably more research and experiment are required in regard 
to the use of fertilizers before the Agricultural Departments will be 
in a position to give full and satisfactory advice as regards their 
use. 

There is one other point to which attention should be drawn. 
The results given by fertilizers depend largely on the amount of 
moisture in the soil. In regions where the rainfall is light and 
the land is not adequately irrigated, artificial fertilizers usually 
fail and even organic manures are uncertain in their action. 
Throughout large areas in India, therefore, fertilizers cannot be 
used profitably unless the land is irrigated. 

Other Sources of increasing Piant Food 

11. There are two sources of increasing plant food to which 
we suggest insufficient attention has been paid in the past. The 
first is the adoption of measures for promoting the natural recu¬ 
perative powers of the soil through the activity of micro-organisms 
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in tKe soil, or by otlheir means. This, however, is an feitremely 
intricate problem and we are unable to say, in the present' state 
of knowledge, to what extent supplies of plant food can be augment¬ 
ed by these means, but we recommend that further research should 
be undertaken in this matter by agroi^omista, chemists and micros 
biologists. The second is the introduction of crop rotations in order 
to increase the productivity of the soil, and the examination of 
current practices with a view to determining which of the legumi¬ 
nous crops can be most profitably introduced in sucSi rotations. 

Prices of Manures 

12. The price factor is a moat important element in the use of 
both organic and inorganic manures. The financial gain to the 
cultivator must be substantial; it is not sufficient that there should 
be some gain. If the gain is small it is certain that tihe cultivator, 
particularly the small cultivator, will refuse to go to the expense 
of buying the manure and take the trouble of applying it to the 
land. In the present abnormal situation the use of oil-cake and 
compost made from night-soil and town refuse for the production 
of foodgrains is being encouraged by subsidization. In the exist¬ 
ing emergency we see no objection to this, but we cannot recom¬ 
mend that manures should continue to be sold at concession rates 
on the return to normal conditions. That does not mean, of course, 
that Government should take no measures to ensure that the prices 
at which manures and fertilizers are sold to the cultivators are 
as low as possible. There are several ways in which Government 
can come to the assistance of the cultivator. First, railway freights 
should be periodically reviewed with the object of determining 
whether further concessions in freights possible. As the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture pointed out, any increase in 
the crop yield, as a result of the use of manures and fertilizers, 
must eventually lead to an increase in traffic and thus benefit 
railway revenues. Secondly, the quality of manures and ferti¬ 
lizers supplied by the trade should be kept under close watch to 
guard against adulteration. Thirdly, Government should, if 
necessary, arrange, preferably through co-operative societies, for 
the distribution of manures and fertilizers. And fourthly, co¬ 
operative credit societies should be organized, in those areas where 
they do not now exist, with a view to financing the small cultivator 
in the purchase of manures and fertilizers. 

Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations 

13. A great increase in the use of manures and fertilizers is 
one of the most urgent requirements of Indian agriculture. We 
do not, however, expect a spectacular change within a year or 
two; the difficulties are too formidable to permit of that happen¬ 
ing. But what we do look forward to is a gradual and substantial 
increase in the yield of crops due to the use of manure. Our main 
recommendations are— 

(i) Efforts to find an alternative fuel to cattle-dung should be 
continued and intensified. 
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(ii) The making of compost from night soil and town refuse 
should be continued and expanded. 

^iii) Investigations into the best methods of making -compost 
from village refuse, cane trash, water hyacinth and other materials 
available in the countryside, and the conservation of cattle urine 
should be continued and intensified. 

(iv) The question of crushing in India of as large a propor¬ 
tion as possible of the oilseeds grown in the country should be 
investigated. 

(v) Further investigations into green manuring are necessary. 

(vi) The extended use of hone-meal and fish-manure also needs 
examination. 

(vii) An expansion in the use of artificial fertilizers is essen¬ 
tial if the yield of crops is to be substahtially increased. _ The use 
of these fertilizers is, however, a technical subject on which fuller 
information is required. Further research and experiment are 
necessary in order that Agricultural Departments may be in a 
position to give full advice as regards the use of these fertilizers. 

(viii) The price factor is a most important element in the 
use of organic and inorganic manures. While we do not recom¬ 
mend that the use of manures should be subsidized, we suggest that 
the State should take other measures with a view to ensuring that 
manures are available to the cultivator at as low a price as possible. 
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Evolution of Impeoved Varieties 

The evolution of improved straina of cropa through selection, 
hibridization, and the introduction and acclimatization of foreign 
types has been rightly recognized by the Departments of 
Agriculture in India as a fruitful method of increasing pro¬ 
duction, and considerable success has been achieved in this 
direction. It is estimated that an increase in production of 
from f) to 10 per cent can be obtained from improved varieties. 
It is in this held that the cultivator, once convinced of ihe 
advantage, has shown greater readiness than in any other to 
follow the advice of the Departments of Agriculture. By 
1926-27 when the Iloyal Commission on Agriculture held their 
inquiry considerable areas under some of the main crops were 
sown with improved varieties. Further work to obtain better 
strains has continued in the provinces and at the Imperial 
Agricultural Research Institute. The Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research has, from .ts very inception, encouraged 
this line of investigation throughout India; in fact this 
may be regarded as the main activity of the Council. Sir 
John Russell (1937) considered the work on improved varieties 
as “ indeed some of the best agricultural work in India.’" 
Perhaps the most marked achievement has been the production 
of improved varieties of sugarcane at Coimbatore. Their rapid 
spread, within a short time, is a testimony to their high value. 

2. The Departments of Agriculture now have improved 
strains of practically all cereal crops, suited for different regions, 
and further work towards improvement is well in hand. 
Improved strains of edible and other oil-seeds—rape, mustard, 
groundnut, sesainum, linseed and castor—are also available. 
Of the pulses, gram has received some attention and certain 
high yielding and wilt-resistant types have been produced. 
Figeon pea (C'a.jaii ua mdicni'^ has been uuder investigation, 
and attempts are being made to obtain wilt-resistant types. 
Until recentlv other pulses did not receive much attention, but 
at the suggestion of Sir John Russell co-ordinated schemes of 
breeding improved vaT'ieties have been started in provinces and 
states by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. The 
importance of pulses in providing much needed protein food, 
»ood feed and foddei’ for cattle, and in adding nitrogen to^ the 
oil through the agency of bacteria must be strongly emphasized. 
The Indian Central Cotton Committee and the Indian Jute 
Committee have initiated schemes for producing improved types of 
the fibres with which they are respectively concerned. Work is 
also being done on tobacco. 

In the beginning, the work of improvement was confined 
to increasing the yield of crops, and to improvement in quality 
in the case of fibres, oil-seeds and tobacco; later, attention 
wfl«' '^’bected to the evolution of varieties which could resist 
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pests, diseases and other abnormal factors. The work of breeding 
better varieties of crops must continue, with a view to effecting 
further improvement in yield and quality and producing new 
resistant varieties. The latter are important because pests are 
liable to change their food habits, new strains of disease- 
prodncing organisms continually appear and resistance some¬ 
times breaks down under different environments. Moreover, 
deterioration as the result of admixture, cross-fertilization and 
other causes nenessitates the constant revival of strains. 

Spread and Improved Varieties 
3.' The Koyal Commission on Agriculture gave figures for 
the area under improved varieties of crops for 1926—27 (extracted 
from the Review of Agricultural Operations in India for 1926-27). 
We have obtained a statement of the position in 193fi-39 
from the same source^ and these data are compared in the 
statement below. The Royal Commission were of the opinion 
that the available estimates did not do full justice to the work 
of crop improvement, because the selected varieties of certain 
crops, such as wheat and cotton, were so generally grown 
in certain provinces, that the departmental statistics did not 
properly represent the extent to which improved varieties had 
spread. During the Grow More Food campaign special efforts 
have been made to increase the area under improved strains, 
and the present position, therefore, should be better than it was 


in 1938-39: — 

Estimated area 

Estimated 
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3 
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i-jis 

Crop. 

under improved 

percentage of area 

varieties (in 

under improved 
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millions of acres). 

varieties. 


•S 
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-K. 

1926-27. 1938-39. 

1928-27. 1938^ 

s 

.1 s 

1838-39. 

liO 

1938-39. 

Hice 

0-9 4-5 

11 6-2 

2 

9-0 

Wheat 

2-9 7-9 

11-9 22-4 

2 

(paddy). 

16-8 

JowM 

0-1 0-6* 

0-5 IP 

1 

0-6 

Groundnnts 

0-4 0-6 

10-8 6-7 

1-76 

1‘06 

Oram 

0-1 0-2 

0-8 1-6 

1 

0'2 

Cotton’ 

3-6 6-5 

22-7 27-5 

0-5 

3'2 

Jute 

0-5 1-6 

131 SO-2 

(seed 

cotton). 

2-2 

(seed 

cotton). 

3-6 

Sugarcane* 

0-2 2-1 

7-2 68-2 

200 

420 



(cane). 

(cane). 


* Keyiew of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry in India, 1938-39, page 16. 

3 One maund equals. 82*27 lb. 

*■ Improvement In cotton lies more in improvement of the quality of the lint (staple) and 
the ginning percentage, than In yield pet acre. 

* Sir John Eusseirs Report on the Work of the Imperial Coimcil of Agricultural Research 
1937 page 12: “ The improved varietlea occupy a large proportion—no less than 74 per cent—or 
the uea under sugarcane : this being a larger than any other crop; out of 4*14 million acres of sugar 
cane grown in British India in 1936-87, 3 07 millions are stated to be under improved varieties. 

^ Figures for all millets (jowar, bajra and tagi), but mainly jowar. 
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From tJie above statement tlie phenomenal spread of improved 
varieties of sugarcane stands out as a conspicuous achieveme it. 
Improved varieties of other cash crops, such as jute, cotton and 
tobacco have also shown increased popularity. In contrast the 
spread of improved seeds of foodgrains other than wheat, that 
is, millets (jowar, bajra, ragi), gram and rice, has shown insigni¬ 
ficant progress. 

PaonticTioN AND MuLTiPLiCA't’iorJ OF iMPaovED Seed 

4. In the introduction of improved strains of - crops the first 
step is the evolution of suitable types by the: botanist. After 
adequate trials on experimental farms and often on demonstra¬ 
tion fields belonging to cultivators, the strains found suitable 
are multiplied. This multiplication is carried out on depart¬ 
mental seed farms, oii Union Board farms in Bengal, and Py 
registered and recognized growers. In the Punjab there are 
large departmental seed farms ranging in area from 500 acres 
to 3,000 acres. Grants of laud ranging from 2,000 to 7,000 acres, 
have also been given to some persons for cultivation, one of 
the conditions of the grant being that they should undertake 
the multiplication of departmental approved seed. During all 
stages of multiplication the fields are regularly examined and 
rogued, and the crop is cut, thi-ashed and stored under proper 
.supervision to ensure the purity of the seed. In some provinces 
special facilities are given to the growers by the free supply of 
pure seed and the grant of small concessions in the form of 
takavi loans. Such growers are often called upon to enter into 
an agreement with Government to deliver to the Department of 
Agriculture all their produce for distribution. The' seed is 
purchased by the Departments of Agriculture from growers, 
often at a premium, and distributed to the cultivator sometimes 
at concession rates h 

Most provinces have evolved a suitable system for the periodi¬ 
cal renewal of improved seed. The wheat seed scheme of the 
Punjab, started in 1930, provides a good model: — 

(i) An adequate quantity of specially pure nucleus seed of 
the approved variety is produced every year under the supervision 
of the botanist. 

(ii) This is radiated out for renewal at Government seed farms 
and large grantees’ estates. 

(iii) The seed produced is then distributed to the culti¬ 
vator. 

In this connection it is necessary to emphasize that improved 
seed should be within easy reach of the cultivator; it is essential 
that he should not have to travel long distances to obtain it. 
Machinery by which the whole process of production and distri¬ 
bution, that is, the production of nucleus seed, its multiplication 

‘ At the suggestion of Sir .John Russell, the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research made inquiries from the provinces and states concerning their methods 
of seed distribution and a publication, “ Methods of Seed Distribution in India ” 
1940, has been issued. 
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under carefully controlled conditions tlirougb. various sts^ges 
and its tinai aistribution to the cultivator, becomes a well regu¬ 
lated procedure, would greatly assist in popularizing improved 
varieties, and is recommended for adoption by all provinces. 
When such a system has been established and the confidence of 
the cultivator has been won, the necessity for demonstration and 
propaganda will disappear. It must be recognized that the State 
undertakes a great responsibility in providing seed to the culti¬ 
vator. The failure of such seed would have serious repercus¬ 
sions. The utmost care, therefore, must be taken to supply to the 
cultivator seed of the highest quality. 

Time eequired to coveb, the entire area of a crop 
WITH improved seed. 

5. In answer to our question as to thei time it would take 
to cover the entire area under a cereal crop with improved 
seed, the answers received show that, given a suitable organiza¬ 
tion for the multiplication and distribution of seed, the entire 
area of a crop in most of the provinces could be put under 
improved strain in a period of five to ten years. Assam, however, 
has placed this period at 20 to 30 years for rice. It is evident 
that for such crops as jowar, bajra and ragi, where the ceed rate 
is low and yield in relation to seed high, multiplication will 
be quicker and the period of spread shorter than in the case of 
rice, wheat and gram, where the seed rate in relation to yield 
is relatively high and seed multiplication, therefore, a slower 
process. 

Number of Varieties of Crops. 

6. Sir Albert Howard (1924) advocated that the number of 
improved varieties of a crop should be as few as possible. The' 
Royal Commission on Agriculture also advised against an undue 
multiplication of new varieties. Under Indian conditions where 
the environmental factors are so variable and not under control, 
varieties with a wide range of adaptability are in the long run 
likely to prove more successful, than narrowly specialized types 
which are more exacting in their requirements of soil, water and 
climate. There is much confusion regarding the different varie¬ 
ties, and we recommend the adoption of a system of registra¬ 
tion of all varieties of crops including vegetables and fruits, with 
a full description of their characteristic features. The' task may 
be taken in hand by the Imperial Agricultural Research Institute. 

Incentive for Spread of Improved Seed. 

7. To our question as to whether any special measures are 
necessary to induce the cultivator to sow improved seed, we 
have received different replies. On the one hand, we have been 
told that high yields and better prices are in themselves adequate 
and no further incentive is necessary. On the other hand, the 
opinion is held that where the additional monetary return from 
increased production is small, the grower does not exhibit any 
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particular interest in the improved variety. Most provinces etill 
recognize the necessity of demonstrating on a wide scale the 
efficiency of improved seed, preferably free of cost to the cnlti- 
vator. It has also been suggested that the grant of takavi loaiw 
on a large scale for the purchase of improved seed and the sale 
ol such seed at concessional rates are necessary to secure the 
increased use of improved seed. In addition, various other 
incentives hre offered by different provinces. For instance, the 
cultivator’s seed is exchanged for improved seed, prizes ivre 
offered for the largest area under improved seed, and a premium 
is paid for improved seed purchased by the Departments oi 
Agriculture from the growers. It is unfortunate that after years 
of propaganda and demonstration, it should still be necessary 
to offer inducements to make the cultivator accept better strains 
of cereal crops. We feel that the position needs careful study. 

We have' referred to the fact that the largest increase in area 
under improved varieties has been in the case of cash crops, 
particularly sugarcane and jute and to a smaller extent cotton. 
The increase in the area under improved varieties of cereals 
lias been slow, the highest being 22 pei cent in the case of wheat. 
It has been suggested that one of the reasons for this slow pro¬ 
gress in the case of cereals is a lack of facilities for seed multi¬ 
plication and distribution. During the war, however, these 
facilities havci been considerably increased. We deal below with 
the factors which, in our opinion, influence the farmer in using 
improved seed. 

Spbead of High-yieldinc. T.\hibties and Si’Andaed op 
Cultivation 

8. The Royal Commission on Agriculture dealt with the ques¬ 
tion of the deterioration of soil fertility, as a consequence of the 
removal of plant nutrients by the crops, year by year, without 
any replacement except through natural processes of recupera¬ 
tion or general farm practices*. They tentatively concluded that 
an overwhelming proportion of the agricultural land of India 
had long ago reached a condition of stabilization of soil fertility 
and that no further deterioration was likely to take place under 
existing conditions of cultivation. Another conclusion which 
they arrived at was; ** There is justification for the view that 
improved varieties of crops require, ftir their fullest develop¬ 
ment, more liberal nianurial treatment than those ordinarily 
grown.” Dr. Burns considers that “it is probable that in 
most parts of India soil fertility is stabilized at a comparatively 
low level,” and adds “ there are, liowever, indications that 
improved varieties with their higher uptake of nutrients' ma.v 
depress this level still further’ ” If so, this is a matter of great 
importance. It may be argued that a more efficient strain . 

* Beport of the Royal Commission on .4grioulture, 192S, pages 76, 76 
and 128. , » j. » 

Technological Poseibilities of Agricultural Development in India by 
Dr. Burns, 1944 (page 121). 
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with let lie Bay, a better developed root system, may, for 
a year or so, ooiam food trom a larger area and thus give a 
higher yield. But, having removed food nutrients from the 
son, it mav not continue to do so. The cultivator then talks 
of a. deterioration of the strain, whereas it is really a case of 
starvation. It is possible that in the conditions in which, for a 
long nujaber of years, no attempt b^® been made to replace, to 
any e;ffiective degree, the plant food which is removed from the 
soil, by cro.ps, tne introduction of a high-yielding variety may 
not result in any actual increase in yield. Or the continued 
cultivation of high yielding varieties, without adding to the 
soil the nutrients removed, may even cause a reduction in yield. 
It is also possible that the introduction of high yielding or 
improved varieties of cash crops, which bring a substantial mone¬ 
tary return to the cultivator, may induce him to divert his 
meagre manjirial resources to such crops, at the expense of food 
crops. Opinion is not unanimous on these points. It is neces¬ 
sary to make a distinction between two types of improved varie¬ 
ties. In some crops, the improved types excel in certain specific 
qualities, and for this reason bring in a better monetary return 
to the cultivator. For instance, in cotton a longer staple', in 
tobacco better flavour, and in oilseeds a high oil content, mean 
an increased monetary return from the crop for the same 
yield. These varieties may not take more nutrients from ihe 
soil than the varieties in which these valuable qualities have 
not been developed. Again, there may be varieties which pro¬ 
duce the required product in greater quantities at the expense of 
such parts of the plant as have no market value, for example 
more fruit in relation to vegetative or woody parts. On the 
other hand, there may be varieties which give a higher yield 
and. actuallv remove more nutrients from the soil. Such 
improved varieties would naturally deplete the soil of plant food 
at a quicker rate than the local strains, unless what is removed 
from the. soil is replaced by some means. In any case, there 
is no doubt that a combination of water supply, manure, good 
cultivation,, elimination of waste and efficient varieties of crops, 
can alone lead to increasingly profitable crop production. There¬ 
fore, isolated attempts to popularize high yielding varieties with¬ 
out making provision for other factors which contribute to 
improved cultivation, will not achieve the desired success. The 
case, of .sugarcane supports this view. 

We have referred to the strikingly rapid spread of iniproTed 
Coimbatore canes. DtriUg the twelve years 1926-27 to 1938-39 
the area under improved varieties of cane increased from 
0'2 million acres to 2'1 million acres, that is, ten and a half 
times, and the percentage of the area under improved varieties 
went up from 7-.2 to 68-2 per cent. No other crop has shown 
the same progress. The reasons suggested for the success of 
Coimbatore varieties of sugarcane are^ their'superior yield, better 
reBponse' to; improved, cultivation and greater resistance to adverse 
conditions, or, in other words, their wide range of adaptability. 
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The main reason, however, appears to be that sugarcane is a crop 
which is grown on the best land, is well-manured and is given 
the best cultivation; in these conditions higher yields from, 
improved varieties are assured. This,' however, does not apply 
to cereal crops to any marked extent. The history of sugarcane, 
therefore, lends further support to our conclusion that the spread 
of improved seed must go hand in hand with improved irrigation, 
increased soil fertility and better farming operations. The 
failure of an improved variety to produce the additional yield 
claimed for it often does harm to the cause of agricultural 
improvement. have said above that given thei necessary 

facilities it should be possible to cover the entire area under 
a crop with improved seed within a few years, but we are doubt¬ 
ful if such an attempt will prove fruitful unless it is possible 
to increase soil fertility and provide other conditions conducive 
to good growth to the required level. We feel that it will not 
be propaganda-—not even demonstration—^but measures adopted 
to improve the fertility of the soil which will make the high- 
yielding varieties of cereals popular with the cultivator. W^e, 
therefore, recommend that the work of producing improved 
varieties should continue and a co-ordinated effort made to 
improve soil fertility simultaneously with the spread of the 
seed of improved varieties. 

StrsiMARY OF Conclusions and Recommendations 
9. Our conclusions and recommendations are as follows: 

(I) Although considerable progress has been made in the 
evolution of improved strains of ci'ops, work on the bree ling 
of better varieties must continue with a view to effecting further 
improvement in the yield and quality and producing new resist¬ 
ant types. 

(ii) Most provinces have evolved a suitable system for the 
periodical renewal of improved seed. It is necessary, howeverj 
that the seed of improved varieties should be within easy reach 
of the cultivator and it is essential that he should not have to 
travel long distances to obtain it. The spread of improved 
varieties would be greatly assisted by the existence of a machi¬ 
nery by which the whole process of production and distribution, 
that is, the production of nucleus seed, its multiplication under 
carefully controlled conditions and its final distribution to the 
cultivator, became a well-regulated procedure. 

(iii) New varieties with a wide range of adaptability are, 
in the long run, likely to prove more successful than narrowly 
specialized types. 

(iv) There is much confusion regarding different varieties 
and support is given to the proposal for^ a system of registration 
of all varieties of crops, including fruits and vegetables. 

(v) The introduction of improved varieties must be accom¬ 
panied by measures directed to improve the fertility of the soil 
if the best results are to be achieved. 

r 1571 
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CHAPTEli iV.—PJHOTliCTlOJN AGAINST PESTS ANG 

DISEASES 

While tlie ludiau agi’iculturist is fairly etiieieut in general 
farming operations and will willingly undertake hard labour in 
carrying them out, he is ignorant of measures for the control 
of pests and diseases and will very often not take the simplest 
step to protect his, crops from their ravages. The reason is that 
meas^ures of crop protection are a recent introduction in the 
held of farming in India and have not been stabilized as routine 
operations. Further, very often the causal organism is so very 
small in size, in some cases microscopic, or so concealed at the 
time when successful operations can be taken against it, that 
the farmer cannot appreciate the significance of the measures advo¬ 
cated. He does not see the necessity of dressing healthy-looking 
seed with an evil-looking substance to save his future crop from 
smut; or of collecting and burning jowar stubble to destroy hiber¬ 
nating caterpillars, the pest of a crop which he will sow months 
later. It was only at the beginning of the present century that 
serious attempts to study diseases and pests of plants were made 
in this country and the knowledge gained has not penetrated down 
to the cultivator!. 

Damage cavsed dv Diseases, Pests and Vermin 

2. The normal recurring loss to crops in India from diseases, 
pests, vermin, etc., may, on a conservative basis, be placed at 
10 per cent of the total produce. During sudden epidemics, how¬ 
ever, the loss may be enormous, and in areas where diseases or 
pests have beocme endemic, profitable cultivation may become 
impossible. In exeedingly few instances have the losses due to 
sudden epidemics been investigated and computed. In such epi¬ 
demics, every individual farmer suffers, the loss in outturn is 
distributed, and its aggregate extent is not fully realized. How 
serious such a calamity can be was brought home to us when 
investigating the causes of the Bengal famine. The fungus disease 
(^Helminthosporium) was one of the major causes of the serious 
shortage of the aman crop of 1942-43, which was one of the princi¬ 
pal causes of the famine. If the famine had not occurred, the 
widespread damage caused by this disease would not have been 
fully appreciated and would have been soon forgotten. Another 
recent instance of serious loss caused by a fungus disease is that 
due to the red-rot of sugarcane which reached its peak in 
1938-39 in the white sugar belt of Northern India—Bihar and 
the United Provinces. The loss due to this disease came into 
prominence because the organized sugar industry was able to 
assess the total damage. In the badly affected areas, most of the 

* For an account of the history of plant mycology and entomology in India, 
reference may be made to the Review of the work on crops and soils done under 
the auspices of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 1936. 
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mills could only c^usli ';{3 per cent of their normal quantity. 
Instances of similar TC-id'espread damage due t o insect attacks are 
not unknown. A loc.ust swarm may devastate an entire country¬ 
side of all verdure r^nd bring about famine I n 1905, the cotton 
crop in the Punjalj failed because of an attack by the spotted 
bollworm. The fr uit industry of the Kulu VulLey and Kashmir 
was on the verge, of extinction but for the timoly discovery of 
the causes of thri trouble—San Jose scale and woolly aphis—and 
effective measur es of control. Against the a nimal pests, .ele¬ 
phants, wild Tpigs,* deer, jackals, monkeys, porcupines, rats, 
flying foxes, Jjaroquets, crows and sparrows—and we would also 
include stray ‘cattle and. {joats in tlna list—the farmer has to 
carry on a constant warfare. There p.re large trticts where cul¬ 
tivation has been abandoned because of the un snccsessful struggle 
against wikd pig. Intetisive cultivation creates conditions suit¬ 
able for tine growth of crops and it is exactly thieae conditions 
which are, favourable to the spread of pests and I diseases. Domes¬ 
tication. that in, the improvement of crops with specific objects 
In view,^ lowers their natural resistance and irendei's them more 
liable to attack by diseases and pests. If, theret^ore, the full 
benefitf .4 of irrigation, manuring amd improved ^Ta^.ieties are to 
be ass ured, effective action must bc^ taken to deal with diseases, 
pests and vermin. Crop juoteetiou is an import,ant factor in 
incre ased pro duction. 

RESt'.ARCJH 

3. Much useful work on tbeso problems has, been don e in Indiia 
at the Imp«3rial Agricultural Eeseandi Institute and th>e Provin.- 
C’.al Researoh Institutes and the Imperial Conncil of Agpicultursd 
Research h as financed various schemes of investigation. At the 
time of th( 3 visit of the Boyal Commission on .Igricultrvre, th« 
entomological and mvcological staff emploved in the pi nvmces 
was very f imall. The position, liowever , has improved amt most 
of the pre tvinces now have on their sh iffs trained entomo logists 
and plan^ t pathologists. Afmiii. the Impwial Council of Agri¬ 
cultural ‘ Research has financed schennes of research into 'plant 
protection . Particular mention ma\' be made of the L ■iScust 
Research Scheme and the 'Wheat Ri.ist Scheme. Finally, the 
Council 1 las initiated schemes of icsea'rch on an all-India basi s in 
mycology • and entomology. Much mfn-e, however, remains to b'6 
done, an d we approve of the policy of the Imperial Council oi 
Agricult iiral Research of associaling with every scheme of ci'Op 
improvei ment reseiircb in ibe control, of pesis and diseases. 

PHEVF.N'JION ant; I CONTUOI. 

4. 1 lethods of dealing economi' cally with some serious pesb) 
have b( sen discovered and arc in 0 | leration on a small scale. For 
instahe e, success has been achiev ed in dealing with the more 
import ari\t fruit pests such as Sa n -lose scale by contact winter 
sprayii ng.; with Citrus Psylla, the mango hopper and aphides 
attack ing, various fruit trees by r iontact sprays or dusts; and with 
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the disease of groundnut by spraying with Bordeaux mix¬ 

ture. Woolly aphis is controlled by the use of its parasite, 
Aphelinus rnali, and the cocoanut caterpillar, N-ephantis serinopa, 
by its parasites. Icerya purchasi has been checked by its predator 
Rodolia. Smut of wheat can be prevented by a simple solar heat 
treatment of the seed, and smut of jowar by seed dressing. Many of 
the fungus diseases of fruit trees are similarly controlled by direct 
methods such as spraying or dusting. Biological control of the 
serious weed, the prickly pear, by the use of Dactylopius has been 
most successful. Investigations have shown that certain pests 
and diseases can be controlled by what are technically known as 
preventive measures. For instance, the blight diseases of gram 
and the earcockle disease of wheat can be prevented by seed treat¬ 
ment and proper field sanitation. Borers of jowar, maize and rice 
can be dealt with hy the ‘ safe disposal ’ of crop remnants. Such 
operations, however, must, if they are to be eff.jctive, be performed 
aj the proper time and over large areas. This requires organized 
and co-operative effort. As an instance of the possibility of the 
control of a pest over a vast area, the effective control of ths desert 
locust, during its present cycle, may be mentioned. After a preli¬ 
minary investigation of the bionomics and distribution of this 
insect, conducted on an all-India basis by the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Hesearch, a warning organization has been set 
up and control measures taken on a co-operative basis under the 
guidance of che Imperial Entomologist. By the combined efforts 
of the Centre, the Provinces and the States, the present locust 
cycle has been controlled with a minimum loss to crops and at 
no great cost. This warfare against the locust has been conducted 
by such simple means as trenching and poison-baitinj. Thus, 
under suitable guidance and with a proper organization, a serious 
pest haj been controlled by undertaking very simple measures. 
Similar large scale operations should be possible agaiist many 
other serious pests. 

5. In general, the control of pests and diseases of fruits and 
vegetibles—crops which give a high return and are not grown 
over extensive areas—can be effectively organized, but the control 
of sests of staple crops grown over large areas, such as rict, wheat 
jowir, cotton, sugarcane, etc., presents greater difficultie. Ex¬ 
tensive demonstration campaigns have been carried out in certain 
pa'ts of the country to deal with the bollworm of cotton b- clean 
cultivation, that is, by uprooting the cotton stubble and destoying 
tie alternative host plants of the pest during the critical jeriod. 
.^gain, the suitability of the large scale use of light traps fgainst 
imsacta has been demonstrated. Such demonstrations, horever, 
iave not been followed by regular control operations over wide 
areas owing to the absence of an adequate field staff. Simiarly, 
methods of control of such pests as the sugarcane Pyrilla the 
rice bug, and the white fly of cotton, etc., are known, but suiable 
equipment for their application on a sufficiently large scale ii not 
available. Power dusting and spraying machinery for the 
control of pests and diseases has not been employed in Iidia 
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np to the present. Now that excellent insecticides, such as 
D.D.T. and 666 have been discovered, aeroplane dusting against 
pests of staple crops such as the sugarcane Pyrilld, the rice bug, 
the cotton jassid, and wheat aphides may be a practical proposi¬ 
tion. 

6. A stage has been reached when further progress in disease 
and pest control operations is hampered by the cost of fungicides, 
insecticides and fumigants, and appliances for dusting, spraying 
and fumigation. India depends entirely upon imported materials 
and these are expensive. The present cost of the appliances are 
also beyond the means of most cultivators and fruit growers. 
The need for cheap fungicides, etc., and appliances is great 
and we strongly recommend that the question of producing cheaper 
chemicals and appliances be investigated, 

7. As we have stated, control measures, whether on a small 
or large scale, are at present undertaken by the staff of the 
Departments of Agriculture, either independently or with the co¬ 
operation of the cultivator, free of cost or at a nominal charge. 
The staff available for such tasks is very limited and is usually 
the same as that engaged in research and teaching. The field 
of their activity is, therefore, restricted, and damage from diseases 
and pests continues. It is most essential that an adequate special 
plant protection staff for observation and intelligence and large 
scale control operations should be available. No pest or disease 
appears in an epidemic form all at once. For a year or so it 
increases, then multiplies enormously and assumes serious proper- 
tiens. A plant protection service charged with the duty of watch¬ 
ing the progress of pests and diseases, would he in a position 
to take timely and effective preventive and control measures. The 
red-rot of sugarcane illustrates this point. This disease is carried 
by unhealthy nets. Further, it is an accumulative disease. Ita 
presence in localized patches was observed in the United Provinces 
during 1935-36 and 1936-37. If an adequate plant protection orga¬ 
nization had existed, this evil could have been dealt with in the 
early stages of its development and a widespread epidemic avoid¬ 
ed at a comparatively small cost. The anti-red-rot campaigns 
which were conducted on a large scale in the United Provinces 
and Bihar after the disease had reached its peak, succeeded in 
stamping out the disease within two seasons, by replacing old 
canes by new and healthy ones and by undertaking field sanitation 
measures, but this was achieved only by a tremendous effort and 
at great cost. Similarlv. it has been proved that sugarcane smut’ 
can be effectively controlled by systematic rnguing and seed^ selec¬ 
tion for three successive seasons. But without an organization 
even such a simple measure cannot be undertaken. Manv fun<TU8 
diseases of cereals can be controlled bv seed treatment. This 
again requires simultaneous and organized action over large areas. 
We, therefore, strongly recommend tbe provision of a special staff 
for plant protection in every province. 

8. There are some serious cosmopolitan pests which bcwve so 
far defied attempts at economic control. We mention only one, 
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that is, termites. We do so because 'sve are of the opinion that 
with the increased use of o.rganic manii.re;, compost, green manure, 
etc., the soil fauna is likely to increasts find termites in particular, 
finding abundant organic food, may naiiltiply and prove a serious 
menace. The termites problem, therefore, is likely to assume 
great importance and we recommend that it should receive special 
attention. 

9. The introduction of pests into ludia is guarded against by 
an All-India Act—the Destructive 'insects aud I’ests Act II of 
1914—which lays down that all livi ag plants must be fumigated 
at the port of entry. This is carried out by the (Jusloms autho¬ 
rities. Under the present .system all plants are subjected to a 
uniform treatment with the result that .sometimes a pest escapes 
de.struction or a plant is killed. .l.'’uither no record i.s kept-of tlie, 
pests discovered iu the cousiginaeuls. What is required is u 
specifil quarantine service, consist ing of trained personnel who will 
he able to carry out fumigation ’in a scientific, maimer aud keep p 
record of the pests intercepted. 'We understand that a proposal for 
such a service is uude’r cousideratiou: we recommend and support 
It. It has been discovered that pests are also entering India 
acrofis her land frontiers. Th(‘ proposed quarantine service should 
deal with this problem also. 

10. To effect quick aud simultaneous action against pests and 
diseases, a certain amount of compulsion is necessary. The Iloyal 
Uommiission on Agriculture mentioned Madras as the only pioviuce 
which had passed an Agricultural Pests and Diseases Act. The 
position remains practically the same to-day. fjcgislation of this 
ilature and its enforcement is a regfilar feature of plant protec¬ 
tion in other countries. We recominend the introdfictiou of 
legislation in all the provinces for the enforcement of essential 
preventive and control measures. 

11. We have mentioned in paragraph 3 in.stanc,es of the success¬ 
ful biological control of pests and weeds. In many other cases, 
however, this method has not, so far, achieved success. While 
agreeing with Sir John Eussell that, generally speaking, the 
biological control of pests has only been successful either in islands 
or in regard to introduced pests on a continent, we are of the 
opinion that biological control is a line of investigation which 
should be pursued with the following objects; — 

(i) The compilation of available information; 

(ii) the introduction of foreign parasites; 

(iii) the study of indigenous parasites for transfer from one 
part of the country to the other; and 

(iv) the prevention of practices by whicli useful insects are 
destroyed, thus leading to an increase iu certain pests, aUd the 
encouragement of practices which will favour the spread of useful 
parasites. 
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AVr understand that a proposal for a biological research station 
is under the consideration of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Eesearch. We support this proposal. 

So far, little attempt has been made to study method.s of 
control of noxious birds and mammals, and no economic remedy 
has been found against parasitic plants, such us striga. Work 
on virus diseases is being financed by the Tniperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, but we feel that the bacterial diseases of 
plants have not received adequate attention. Further, deficiency 
diseases and those due to adverse climatic factors are at present 
an almost unexplored field. 

Loss DURING Stos.vge 

12. Another problem is the loss caused through tlie deteriora¬ 
tion of food products, particularly foodgrains, during storage. 
At a minimum this loss can be put at -5 pei' cent of the total 
production. During the war this question of deterioration during 
storage has become one of still greater Impoitauce owing to the 
large quantities of grain handled by official agencies. As yee 
have said in paragraph 17 of Chapter III of Part I, the problem 
is under examination by the Storage Directorate of the Food 
Department of the Government of India. An investigation into 
the Same sfibjecf is also being conducted bv the Imperial Cotincil 
of Agricultural Research. We recommend tliat these investiga¬ 
tions be pursued vigorously, for a substantial decrease in the low 
during storage will increase considerably the food resources of 
the country. 

Weeds. 

13. Certain weeds are a serious menace to agricultural pro¬ 
duction in India. They not only reduce outturn but also drive 
large areas out of cultivation. Their control and ultimate eradi¬ 
cation constitute one of the most diffii'iilt problems confronting 
Agricultural Departments in India. 

Large areas in parts of the provinces of Bombay, the Central 
Provinces and Berar, Madras, and the United Provinces,. and 
the States of Hyderabad and Mysore are infested with deep-rooted 
weeds, the most common of which are kans {Saccharvm sponteneum), 
hariali {Cynodon dactylon) find kundali {I.irhaeniwn pilosvm). 
I’he loss in production due to these weeds is enoimous; the land 
which is worst infested remains uncultivated, and in the less 
affected areas the outturn is greatly reduced. The evil appears 
to be spreading and the Grow More Food camnaitrn has focussed 
attention on the urgent need for extensive remedial action. There 
is no doubt that the effective control of these weeds would be followed 
by a considerable increase in agricultural production. The depth 
to which the soil must be ploughed to exterminate these weeds 
varies; the average appears to be about 10 or 11 inches, though in 
some areas it is as much as 15 inches. Ploughing with bullocks 
affibrda no solution because the bullock plough is only effective up 
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to six or Beveti inches. Hand digging is effecti'^e bnir expensive 
and is not a practical proposition over large'areas. Deep plough¬ 
ing by means of tractors appears to be the only solution and the 
Hoyal Commission on Agricultui’e recommended that a thorough 
investigation should be undertaken into the economics of power 
cultivation for the reclamation of areas infested by these weeds. 
Valuable experimental work on their eradication by tractor plough¬ 
ing was undertaken in 1930—3.“! by the Burma Shell Oil Storage 
ind Distribution Company (India), Limited, in the Dharwar dis¬ 
trict of the Bombay Presidency and the Raichur district in Hydera¬ 
bad (Deccan), and the results of this work are contained in 
Scientific Monograph No. 9 of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, 1935. These experiments provided a large amount of 
useful information, and since that time tractor ploughing for the 
eradication of these weeds has been carried on in certain areas on a 
limited scale. The matter is now receiving more attention and, as 
we have said in Chapter II of Part I of this Report, orders on behalf 
of Provincial and State Governments have been placed for 160 
tractors for employment on land infested with these weeds. We 
trust that the work of these tractors will be successful and that 
when the supply position becomes easier it will be possible to 
take still further measures for the eradication of this pest. 

14. Water hyacinth is another weed which is seriously inter¬ 
fering with the cultivation of land. This pest is most serious 
in Bengal and Assam where it is not only driving land out of 
cultivation, but is also completelv blocking the smaller waterways 
and rendering the navigation of larger ones difficult. Up to the 
present, unfortunately, no effective measure has been discovered 
for the prevention of the spread of this weed and its ultimate 
eradication. A third dangerous weed is lantana and this has 
also so far baffled the attempts of man to bring it under control. 
We have no concrete proposal to make as regards the eradication 
of these weeds and can only suggest that investigation should 
be vigorously pursued. 

Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations 

15. The conclusions and recommendations in this chapter may 
he summarized as follows: — 

(i) If the full benefits of irrigation, manuring and improved 
varieti.es are to be assured, effective action must be taken to deal 
with diseases, pests, vermin ancl weeds; crop protection is an im¬ 
portant factor in increased production. 

(ii) The present cost of fungicides, insecticides, and fumi¬ 
gants, and appliances for dusting, spraying, and fumigation is 
high and beyond the means of most cultivators and fruit growers. 
The need for cheap fungicides, etc. and appliances is great and it 
is recommended that the question of producing cheaper chemicals 
and appliances be investigated. 

(iii) The control of pests of the staple crops such as rice, 
wheat, jowar, cotton, and sugar-cane can only be achieved by 
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organized efforts over wide areas. Tte staff available for such 
control measures is very limited and it is proposed that a special 
plant protection staff ^ould be employed in every provincj. 

(iv) With the increased use of organic manures, compost 
and green manure, termites may multiply and prove a serious 
menace. It is recommended that the termites problem should 
receive special attention. 

(v) fumigation of plants arriving in India from abroad is 
at present carried out by the Customs authorities. It is recom¬ 
mended that this work should be entrusted to a special quarantine 
service consisting of trained personnel. 

(vi) To ensure quick and simultaneous action against pests 
and diseases a certain amount of compulsion is necessary. It is 
recommended that legislation be introduced in all provinces for the 
purpose of enforcing the adoption of prevention and control 
measures. 

(vii) It is suggested that the biological control of pests is a 
matter which requires further investigation and support is given 
to the proposal for the establishment of a biological research 
station. 

(viii) Attention is drawn to the loss caused through the dete¬ 
rioration of foodgrains during storage. It is recommended that the 
investigations now being conducted by the Storage Directorate of 
the Food Department of the Government of India and by the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, shoxild be vigorously 
developed. 

(ix) Stress is placed upon the need for the eradication of 
deep-rooted weeds such as hans, hariali, etc., by means of tractor 
ploughing. 

(x) Attention is drawn to the harm which is being done to 
agriculture by water hyacinth and lantana, and it is suggested that 
investigations into the eradication of these two noxious weeds 
should be continued. 
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CHAPTER V.—agricultural IMPLEMENTS AND 
MECHANIZATION 

AGBICtrLTUKAL IMPLEMENTS 

The Roj'al (Jouiuiissiou ou Agiiculture (1928) expressed the 
opinion chut in India agTieulturul implements were on the whole 
well adapted to local conditions and the capacity ot the draught 
cattle, and were lig'ht, portable^ comparatively inexpensive, 
easily made and repaired and constructed of material readily 
available. They considered, however, that there was great scope 
for their improvement in the light of the modern knowledge of 
soil conditions, and expressed their disappointment that very 
little work had been done in that direction. The Imperial Coun¬ 
cil of Agi’ieultural Research has not directed its attention to the 
improvement of agricultural implements. Isolated attempts by 
individual workers, agricultural engineers and others, have con¬ 
tinued, but neither the scale of these attempts nor their results 
can be regarded as very satisfactory. Awards for improved imple¬ 
ments, offered from time to time, have not . produced any striking 
results. However, there haif been some advance towards the evol¬ 
ution of more efficient implements such as iron ploughs, seed drills, 
harrows, cultivators, soil-scoopers, clod-crushers, ridgers, chaff- 
cutter^, groundnut diggers and decorticators, turmeric polishing 
machines, maize shellers, etc. Attempts have also been made to 
evolve suitable threshers and winnowers. Iron persian wheels of 
various types, some with roller bearings, have come into use in 
certain parts^ of the coxintiy and bullock carts fitted with pneu¬ 
matic tyres are seen in a few areas. The most popular of the 
improved implements are the light iron ploughs, chaff-cutters, 
iron sugarcane crushing mills and iron persian wheels. Improved 
sugarcane juice boiling furnaces have also been generally adopt¬ 
ed. Although over the greater part of India the scope for im¬ 
provement is limited by the low capacity of the bullock, we are 
of the opinion that there is room for further improvement. An 
illustrated account of the various implements and other farm 
equipment in use in India would be of assistance in the investi¬ 
gation of improved types and we suggest that such a catalogue be 
prepared. We also suggest that a collection of .mch implements 
and other equipment should be made and kept in a central 
“ museum.” Attempts which are made to evolve improved types 
in different parts of India are frequently undertaken without 
knowledge of what has been achieved in other part^ of the country, 
and labour is sometimes wasted in covering the same ground 
twice over. 

MECH.rNIZ.ATION OF AgRICULTUKE 

2. In India the draught animal is the bullock and an enormous 
number of bullocks is maintained for the purpose of cultivation. 
The total number of bullocks and uncastrated males over three 
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years of age, kept for work only, in Britisk India, according to 
the cattle cen^s of 1940 was 49 millions. This was almost equal 
to half the total adult bovine population. Both man and beast 
have to derive sustenance from the soil and, largely owing to the 
pressure of the human population on the land, the amount of food 
available for cattle is grossly insufficient. This is the main reason 
why efforts made to improve the quality of the livestock have 
achieved, on the whole, so little success. Again, as the bullock 
is essential for cultivation, it is better fed than the cow. As the 
Koyal Commission on Agriculture observed, “ broadly, it would 
be true to say that, if there is any fodder available after the 
draught cattle are fed, slie (the cow) gets it or shares it with 
young stock; for the rest she is left to hud food where she can.” 
The cow’s poor diet affects her milk yield and her progeny. The 
former in its turn reduces the supply of a valuable protective food 
for human beings and the latter leads to inefficient cultivation. 
A reduction in the numbei- of bullocks, by relieving pressure on 
food and fodder resources, will enable the remaining bullocks to 
be better fed and this will increase their efficiency. Again, the 
cow will obtain a larger share of the cuttle food available. She 
also will be better fed and will, in consequence, produce more 
milk and better progeny. There is no danger of reduction in the 
amount of farmyard manure, for the quantity of fodder- consumed 
will not be reduced. One of the urgent needs of India, therefore, 
is a reduction in the number of bullocks. 

d. In many countries agriculture has been largely mechanized, 
and we take the view that having regard to the urgent need for 
a reduction in the number of bullocks in India, the possibility of 
replacing bullock by mechanical power is .a matter which should 
receive the urgent attention of all administrations in the post-war 
period.* Tlie mecluuiizatiou of agrii-ulture is usually associated 
with countries where agricultural labour is scarce and wages high. 
It is often urged that a country in which agricultural labour is 
cheap and plentiful is unsuited for mechanization, because the 
Rmplo 3 ’ment of machinery on the farm will increase unemploy¬ 
ment. In Indian conditions', however, mechanization may serve 
a purpose very different from that which it serves, for instance, 
in the United States of America. A tractor does not derive its 
motive power from the produce of the soil, Avhen'e'as a bullock does. 
By displacing, therefore, bullocks by machines more food will 
be available for feeding the cow. The cow will be better fed and 
there will be an increased supply of food for man. 

4. Bullocks are employed not only for agricultural operations 
in the field, such as ploughing, harrowing, etc., but also for lift¬ 
ing water from wells, grinding corn and crushing oil seeds and 
sugarcane. For the latter operations mechanization has already 

About 1920 there were 26 million horses and mules in the TTnited States of 
America and by 1940 they were loss than 16 million.s. In 1919 there were 160,000 
tractors, and by 1939 they had increased to 1,600,000. There was aimilar 
increase ini other motor vehicles. This has meant a release of 36 million acres of 
land the production of which was required to support work stock. (Farmers in a 
Chaneing World—Year Book of Agriculture—United States of America 1940-41). 
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made a certain degree of progreys in some parts of the country, 
and oil engines and electric motors, where cheap electric power 
irf available, are being employed in increasing numbers. Various 
hydri-and thermal-electric grid schemes are projected for con¬ 
struction in the post-war period, and in areas where cheap electric 
power will be available there will be special scope for the replace¬ 
ment of bullocks by mechanical power in operations, ancillary to 
cultivation, of the nature mentioned above. In paragraph 9 of 
Chapter I on Irrigation we have already referred to the desirability 
of. devising methods by which water lifts can be worked by 
mechanical power, and have suggested that a study of ^ch 
methods should be carried out. We repeat that suggestion and 
further stress that all possible measures should be taken, e.g., by 
hiring out electric motors and providing an efficient maintenance 
and repair service, to encourage the u^e of mechanical instead of 
bullock power iu the operations in question. 

5. Up to the present the employment of tractors in farming in 
India has been limited to a few large estates growing cotton or 
sugarcane. In paragraph 13 of Chapter IV on “ Protection 
against pests and diseases,” we drew attention to the large areas 
in certain part^ of India which are seriously infested with deep- 
rooted weeds, and pointed out that deep ploughing by tractors 
appears to be the only manner in which these weeds can be eradi¬ 
cated. As we said in that paragraph, several Provincial and 
State Governments have placed orders for a considerable number 
of tractors for work in these areas. Orders have also been placed 
by Provincial and State Goveinraeuts for tractors for the purpose 
of bringing under cultivation land which, though culturable, is 
now uncultivated. The primary object of the emplo 3 rment of 
these tractors is the eradication of deep-rooted weeds and the 
breaking up of new laud, but we suggest that these machines 
should also be utilized for conducting thorough investigations, in 
continuation of those carried out by the Burma Shell Oil Storage 
and Distribution Company in the years 1930-33, into the whole 
question of the substitution of mechanical for bullock power in 
farming operations. 

"For the eradication of deep-rooted weeds and the breaking up 
of new land, deep ploughing is essential and powerful tractors are, 
therefore, required, "^ere, however, deep ploughing is not 
necessary tractors of a smaller size, for example, of 8 to 10 horse 
power, should prove more economical. Small tractors would also 
possess the advantage of being more suitable for work on small 
holdings and in small fields. We understand that small tractors 
of low horse power are available, and we suggest that experiments 
be carried out with this type of tractor, with a view to evolving 
a design or designs most suitable to conditions in India in gene¬ 
ral and in different parts of the country. 

India is a land of small holdings and, although there is a 
number of landholders and cultivators whose holdings are large 
enough to justify the use of power machinery for cultivation, it 
is obvious that the only hope of placing it within reach of the 
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vast majority oi' cultivators is by oo-operative effort, or by a 
system under wbicb ploughing and other operations are carried 
out by contractor^ on a contract basis. It is only along these lines 
that it will be possible for the small cultivator to adopt modern 
methods and it is clearly important that these matters should be 
carefully investigated. 

Experimental operations in connexion with the mechanization 
of agriculture will, in all probability, disclose the need for 
changes in design of tractors and tractor-drawn machinery, and 
this in its turn may point to the need for a well-equipped section 
of agricultural engineering at one of the mainengineering col¬ 
leges in India. 

6. The conclusions and recommendation of this chapter are— 

(i) There is scope for further improvement in agricultural 
implements. It is suggested that progress would be assisted by, 
fir^, the issue of an illustrated account of the implements and 
farm equipment in use in India, and secondly, the establishment 
of a central “ museum ” containing a collection of such imple¬ 
ments. 

(ii) One of the urgent needs of agriculture in India is a re¬ 
duction in the enormous number of bullocks employed in farming 
operations. The substitution of bullock by mechanical power 
appears to offer the greater possibility of effecting this reduction. 

(iii) In addition to being employed for agricultural opera¬ 
tions in the field, bullocks are also used for lifting water from 
wells, grinding corn and crushing oil seeds and sugarcane. Some 
progress has been made in the substitution of mechanical for 
bullock power in the latter operations. It i^ recommended that 
all possible measures be taken to encourage the use of mechanical 
power, particularly in areas where cheap electric power is (or 
will be) available, for these operations. 

(iv) Several Provincial and State Governments have placed 
orders for tractors for employment in areas infested with deep- 
rooted weeds and for breaking up new land. It i^ recommended 
that these tractors should also be utilized for conducting thorough 
and business-like investigations into the whole question of the 
substitution of mechanical for bullock power in farming opera¬ 
tions. 

(v) Small tractors of low horse-power are now available. It 
is recommended that experiments be carried out with this type 
of tractor with a view to evolving a design or designs suitable to 
Indian conditions. 
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Lieuteuaut-CJuloiiel ISiuton, who was for some jeais Director ui 
the Malaria Survey in India, wrote in a bulletin published in 
i9dG entitled “ What Malaria Costs India ’’ as follows: — 

These figures suggest that about 40 to 50 times as mau^ 
fever " deaths occur in rural areas as in urban areas. As malaria 
is pre-eminently a rural disease and agriculture is the chief support of 
the country, the loss which the staple industry of India sustains must 
be enormous. The influence of this disease upon agriculture is there¬ 
fore one of the most important economic problems of India . . 

The problem of existence in very many parts of India is the problem 
of malaria; There is no aspect of life in this country which is not 
affected, either directly or indirectly, by this disease. It constitutes 
one of the most important causes of economic misfortune, engendering 
poverty, diminishing the quantity and quality of the food supply, 
lowering the physical and intellectual standard of the nation, and 
hampering increased prosperity and economic progress in every way. 

Other authorities have written to the same effect. Bentley, 
who made a special rftudy of the relationship between agriculture 
and malaria in Bengal, stated in his book, “ Malaria and Agri¬ 
culture in Bengal (1925) ” that ’* as a broad fact only between 
58 and GO per cent of the cultivable area in Central and West 
Bengal is under cultivation while in the less malarial eastern 
portion the percentage is 90.” 

Of all the diseases of India malaria is the most widespread 
aud, arf Colonel Siutou has pointed out, its prevalence seriously 
affects the efficiency of the rural community. In certain parts 
of the country the economic wastage due to this disease is very 
considerable. Malaria, though responsible for perhaps a million 
deaths annually, is uot a dramatic disease like plague or cholera; 
it is, rather, an insfidious enemy, producing anaemia and lethargy 
and destroying initiative and ambition. It lowers the capacity 
foi’ work of hundreds of thousands helow tliat of a healthy indivi¬ 
dual. Again, it tends to be worst in the season most suitable for 
agi’iculture, and sometimes the sowing and reaping of crops are 
s'eriously interfered with. Efficient agriculture demands a 
healthy worker. If the cultivator is to obtain the optimum bene¬ 
fit fi'om irrigation, an increased supply of manure and improved 
varieties of seed, he must be bealtbj'. An agricultural community 
which is weakened in mind and body by malaria will never be a 
prosperous community. 

2. It is jiot only by impairing the health of the community 
that malaria disastrously affects agriculture. It also prevents 
fertile land fiom being brought under cultivation. For in^ance, 
in the United Provinces in the Terai at the foot of the Himalayas, 
there is a large tract of generally fertile land which is unculti¬ 
vated chiefly because of its extreme uuhealthiness due to malaria. 
The Government of the. United Provinces have told us that it is 
proposed to survey a large block of this land with a view to 
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bringing it under cultivation as a Grow More Food measure. Tbe 
area is so malarious that, if the project is undertaken, ii will 
have to be developed by means of labour battalions under discip* 
line, living in specially constructed anti-malarial barracks. It 
may also be necessary to withdraw the labour during the malarial 
season. There are also other areas in the United Provinces, and 
considerable areas elsewhere in India, which are thinly popu¬ 
lated because of the presence of malaria. Instances of the latter 
are parts of the Vizagapatam and Malabar districts in Madras, 
the Dinajpur district in Bengal and the Kanara district in Bom¬ 
bay. We may add that reclamation schemes, based on anti- 
malarial measures found to be effective on an experimental scale, 
have been initiated in large areas in Malabar and Vizagapatam. 
If these prove successful^ extensive tracts in the hilly and mala¬ 
rial zone stretching across the Madras Presidency from Vizaga¬ 
patam to Malabar may be cleared of malaria and become available 
for colonization and cultivation. 

3. Prevention, as Dr. Paul F. Russell of the Rockfeller Foun¬ 
dation has pointed out in his admirable monograph on ” Some 
Social) Obstacles to Malaria Controlis a social as much as a 
technical problem. Much further research into economical and 
effective methods of malaria control is needed, but even more 
important is the application of existing methods and knowledge. 
Russell gives the following five " social causes for the maintenance 
of malaria ” : — 

1. Absence of a suflacient weight of public opinion which has 
been enlightened regarding, (a) economic and public health import¬ 
ance of malaria; (b) available measures of malaria prophylaxis and 
control; (c) social responsibility for prevention of malaria. 

2. Lack of sound administrative principles, especially as regards, 
(a) co-ordination of, and effective distinction between, hygiene and 
preventive care, on the one hand, and preventive medicine and 
medical-surgical care, on the other; (b) methods of obtaining effec¬ 
tive co-operation between such Governmental departments as Public 
Works, Agriculture and Public Health; (c) necessity for continuity 
of effort when dealing with malaria. 

3. Lack of adequate training of health officers in practical 
malaria control methods and lack of sufficient numbers of specialist 
personnel, such as malariologists, malaria entomologists, engineers, 
and agronomists. 

4. Lack of official cognizance of economic considerations as to, 
(a) what malaria actually costs a community; (b) what benefits the 
control of malaria would confer on a community; (c) what constitutes 
ft proper budget item for malaria control. 

5. Inadequate knowledge of methods for applying practically, 
that is effectively arid economically, the results of research in 
malariology. 

4. We may briefly follow Russell in his discussion of these 
various social factors. In the first place, education is necessary 
to create sound public opinion on the problem of malaria, and this 

= Indian Medical Gazette, 1941, 76, 11, 681, 
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must “ permeate tlie curricula of all schools through technical 
colleges and universities and be intensely practical.” It is parti¬ 
cularly important that students should learn something of the 
economic effects of malaria and the scientific approach to the 
problem of prevention. To know that “ mosquitoes carry malaria ” 
is not sufficient. “ The average individual in India, if he ever 
thinks of it at all, views malaria with resignation, without the 
faintest idea of how it has retarded the development of his country. 
He has not the slightest conception that^ over and over again, it 
has been conclusively demonstrated that malaria prophylaxis is 
not only feasible but economically profitable in many areas, 
finally as a rule, he has not the remotest feeling of social res¬ 
ponsibility for the control of the disease. There is little urge to 
contribute either money or labour, in fact even co-operation is 
often unobtainable. One rarely finds, anywhere in India, an 
educated, articulate and effective public opinion regarding malaria 
and its prevention. Absence of this primary mainspring for 
an effective control programme constitutes one of the chief reasons 
why malaria continues to ravage the countryside, practically 
unchecked.” 

We feel that the first ” social cause ” mentioned in the previous 
paragraph, and the passage quoted above, over-emphasize the res¬ 
ponsibility of the public for the lack of an enlightened and 
effective public opinion on the question of malaria control. It is 
scarcely the fault of the average villager that malaria is accepted 
with resignation, since he has had little opportunity of learning 
that the disease can be prevented or how it can be prevented. 'The 
most satisfactory method of creating a strong public opinion is 
by practical demonstrations that malaria can be effectively con¬ 
trolled in malaria-ridden areas, and the' organization of such anti¬ 
malaria work is the responsibility of Government. 

5. While the ordinary man ia ignorant about malaria in its 
various aspects, the same is unfortunately true of administrators 
generally, and workers in state departments, such as Irrigation, 
Public Works and Agriculture, whose activities have often a direct 
bearing on the malaria problem. The distribution of anti-malaria 
drugs is an essential measure, and in limited and disciplined 
groups, e.g., military units, the disease can be kept under control 
by this means. But it has often been demonstrated that the use 
of such drugs cannot control malaria in the general population, 
and hence it must be realized that State responsibility for preven-- 
tion does not end with making them generally available. Another 
fact of importance in the administrative sphere is that to control 
the disease continuity of effort is required. It not infrequently 
happens that anti-malaria projects, after preliminary success, are 
ab.andoned in a few years because the need for recurring effort and 
expenditure is not understood. Recurring expenditure is, of 
course, normally much smaller than initial expenditure. If 
financial support is withdrawn the effect of the original works soon 
disappears and the malaria-carrying mosquito regains its 
dominance. 
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6. A great deal of malaria is “ man-made ” produced by faulty 
irrigation works, faulty agricultural drainage, railway construction, 
ill-kept tanks, uncontrolled jungle clearance, improper siting and 
boueing of laboxir groups employed on construction works and in 
various other ways. Much “ man-made ’* malaria could be pre¬ 
vented by closer co-operation between engineers and malaria 
experts, and by the instruction of engineers in the principles of 
malaria control before they undertake executive responsibilities in 
the tropics. It is essential that the rural development which is so 
essential to the country should not be accompanied by an increase 
in the incidence of malaria. 

7. On the public health side, more anti-malarial workers are 
needed. The Public Health Departments of the Provinces and 
larger States should include a professional malariologist, or a 
healtii officer trained in malarial control, a malaria engineer or a 
sanitary engineer with knowledge of anti-malarial work, an 
entomologist and a malaria agronomist. The agronomist would be 
largely concerned with the prevention of “ man-made ” malaria 
produced by faulty methods of agricultural development, etc. 
Publio health anti-malarial organizations must also include a 
sufficient number of trained field inspectors and laboratory assis¬ 
tants. When the war is over, a considerable number of military 
officers, commissioned and non-commissioned, who have gained 
experience of malaria control in the army should be available for 
civil employment. 

8. Malaria control is socially speaking a good investment. In 
a study in a typical South Indian village, carried out by Russell 
and Knipe,* it was found that the per cayita annual payments for 
the treatment of malaria fevers by quacks, priests and doctors 
amounted to Rs. 2-8-0. Losses due to money paid out and to cash 
wages not received because of malaria amounted to Bs. 3-14-0 per 
annum. At the same time it was scientifically demonstrated that 
in this village malaria could be controlled by the “ spray-killing ” 
of adult anopheline mosquitoes for less than Re. 0-8-0 per capiia 
per annum. (The principle of “ spray-killing ” is that houses are 
sprayed every eight days by a solution of pyrethrum in kerosene. 
This disposes of most of the adult mosquitoes which are potential 
carriers of the disease.) In the same area the cost of controlling 
“ irrigation malaria,” i.e., malaria due to the breeding of 
mosquitoes in borrow pits, field channels, wells, irrigation channels 
and fallow fields under water—was investigated. Initial and main¬ 
tenance costs were Rs. 4 -t 6-0 and Re. 0-1-11 per capita per year 
respectively. “ Intermittent irrigation ” has been suggested as 
a cheap method of malaria control; this involves the periodical 
interruption of the flow of water on to irrigated land so that the 
land dries up and mosquito breeding is checked. A sequence of 
4^- days of irrigation and 2^ days of drying has been recommended. 
It appears, however, that the drying of paddy land to a sufficient 
degree to affect mosquito breeding may interfere with the growth 
of rice crops and the question is one which requires further 
investigation. 


‘ 3 . Malaria Institote, India. 1941, 4. No. 2. 
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9. These examples illustrate the fact that malaria control in 
ruriil areas is not, as is sometimes thought, an impossible proposi¬ 
tion. It is true, as Russell points out, that it would be difScult 
to persuade the villagers themselves to produce the eight annas •per 
capita needed for spray-killing, and that two annas per capita 
annually is about the amount which, at current levels of expendi¬ 
ture on public health, local and Government authorities are likely 
to make available for malaria prophylaxis. The sums mentioned 
above include the cost of paid labour, and it is to be observed that 
if villagers could be persuaded to undertake anti-malarial work 
without payment, for their own very material benefit, the cost ol 
such work would be greatly reduced. 

h’urther research may lead to the development of control methods 
which are cheaper and more effective than any yet evolved. 
Pjrethrum has hitherto been the most effective insecticide for anti- 
malarial work; its production in India has been developed during 
the war, mainly to fulfil military needs, and after the war local 
supplies could be fully used for anti-malarial control among the 
civil population, and its cultivation if necessary extended. Ilrief 
reference must also be made to the remarkable new insecticide, 
D.D.T., which appears to be a most potent weapon against 
mosquitoes and insect pests in general. 

10. In Bengal attempts have been made to secure public co¬ 
operation in anti-malarial measures and an “ Anti-Malarial 
League ” was founded in 1912, Later, in 1919, this was converted 
into the “ Central Co-operative Anti-Malaria Society, Limited ” 
with the object of organizing “ a network of autonomous co-opera¬ 
tive anti-malarial and public health societies throughout the Pro¬ 
vince of Bengal for taking measures for the eradication ri epidemic 
diseases and to group these societies together for effecting larger 
sanitary measures and medical relief.” It appears that in the 
earlier years of its existence this society achieved something by 
enlisting the voluntary labour of its members who undertook jungle 
clearance, swamp drainage, drain construction, etc., while, with 
technical help from Government, water-courses were straightened 
of improved and houses and yards in villages inspected. Later, the 
initial enthusiasm of the “ anti-malarial and public health 
societies ” faded and Bengal remains the most malarial province 
in India. In Baroda the public has co-operated in anti-ma'arial 
measures in towns and villages and good results have been obtain¬ 
ed.' In the country as a whole, however, little attempt has been 
made to enlist the support of the public in the campaign against 
malaria. 

11. We hope that after the war a most vigorous attack will be 
launched on both urban and rural malaria in India. The control 
of urban malaria is a relatively simple problem and there is no 
valid reason why it should not be achieved. Malaria control in 
general is essential to the satisfactory development of the country’s 

' The Baroda Scheme covers 15 towns and 367 villages, the oost being Rs. 60 
per village and Bs. 1,000 per square mile in urban areas. Half of this is borne 
by the Government and the remainder by local bodies and municipalities. 
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agricultural resources. There is little excuse lor the Usual attitude 
of defeatism with regard to the problem. We may quote here a 
remark of Sir Ronald Ross, the great discoverer of the cause of 
lUalaria: “ The prevention of malaria depends not so much on 
profuse expenditure as on the intelligence, enthusiasm, and energy 
of those who are responsible for sanitary affairs.” 

While malaria is the most common and the most debilitating 
disease in rural Incfia, there are other diseases which impair the 
health and physical efficiency of the cultivator. In certain parts 
of the country hookworm is widespread and, like malaria, leads to 
ansemia and bodily weakness. Here again eradication is possible 
if vigorous steps are faken. It may indeed be said that all mea¬ 
sures to prevent disease and improve health in rural areas will 
help to increase the cultivator’s capacity for work and hence the 
production of food. For this reason we regard the development of 
satisfactory health services in rural areas as a matter of the greatest 
importance. 

12. The main conclusions and recommendations of this chapter 
are— 

(i) Malaria is widespread and seriously affects the efficiency 
of the rural population; it lowers the capacity for work of hundreds 
of thousands below that of a healthy individual. An agricultural 
community which is weakened in mind and body by malaria will 
never be a prosperous community. 

(ii) Malaria prevents large areas of fertile land from being 
brought under cultivation. 

(iii) A great deal of malaria is “ man-made,” produced by 
faulty irrigation works, faulty agricultural drainage, railway con¬ 
struction, etc. Much “ man-made ” malaria could be prevented 
by closer co-operation between engineers and malaria experts. 

(iv) The Public Health Departments of the Provinces and the 
larger States should include a professional malariologist or a 
health officer trained in malaria control, a malaria engineer or a 
sanitary engineer with knowledge of anti-malaria work, an 
entomologist, a malaria agronomist, and trained field inspectors 
and laboratory assistants. 

(v) Malaria control in rural areas is not an impossible pro¬ 
position and ftirther research may lead to the development of 
control methods cheaper and more effective than any yet evolved. 
Malaria control in general Is essential to the satisfactory develop¬ 
ment of the country’s agricultural resources. There is little excuse 
for the usual attitude of defeatism with regard to the problem. 
A most vigorous attack on both urban and rural malaria should be 
launched after the war. 
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CHAPTER VII.—ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
A.— Livestock 

In India efficient cultivation depends largely on the capacity 
of the plough cattle, and cattle are also the source of farmyard 
manure—the most important manure in the country. The value 
of cattle, therefore; in increasing the fertility of the soil and 
thereby the outturn of crops cannot be over-estimated. Again, 
an increase in the consumption of milk is a most important 
means of improving the diet of the people and this depends 
upon the efficiency of the mUch cattle. The prosperity of Indian 
agriculture is thus closely linked with the improvement of live¬ 
stock. In this chapter we examine some of the problems presented 
by animal husbandry. 

Numbers 

2. The first all-India census of livestock was taken.in the 
cold weather of 1919-20 and since then a census has been under¬ 
taken at the end of each succeeding quinquennium. The figures, 
however, are incomplete. In the fourth census of 1935, two 
provinces, Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, did not participate owing 
to financial reasons, and at the fifth census, held in 1940, the 
United Provinces and Orissa (newly constituted a province in 
1936) did not take part owing to the need for economy arising 
out of the war. The figures for the Indian States are also 
incomplete, for, although the number of states participating is 
progressively increasing, the livestock in about 21 per cent of the 
total area of the states was not enumerated at the census of 1940. 
The statement below gives, for each of the main provinces and 
for British India as a whole, the total numbers of cattle and 
buffaloes according to the census enumerations of 1925, 1930, 
1935 and 1940. 


Province. 

Number of cattle and buffaloes (in ’OOOa). 

— - - ___ 

1925. 

1930. 

1936. 

1940.’ 

Assam 

5,786 

6,662 

6.982 

6,496 

Bengal 

25,492 

26,287 

26,287 

21,308 

23,699 

Bihar .. • ■ \ 

Orissa .. .. J 

20,728 

21,308 

15,466 

4,863 

Bombay .. .. 

8,481 

9,416 

9,961 

9,734 

Sind 

2,327 

11,671 

2,379 

2,635 

2,376 

Central Provinces and Berar. 

14,378 

13,844 

13,279 

Madras 

22,111 

22,441 

24,607 

22,119 

Punjab 

16,232 

14,293 

16,841 

16,414 

United Provinces .. .. 

31,046 

31,460 

32,469 

32,469 

North-West Frontier Province. 
Total (British India excluding 

1,091 

1,024 

1,038 

1,033 

minor Administrations) .. 

144,706 

148,361 

153,746 

147,424 

Note. —(i) A census was not taken in the United Provinces in 1940 

; the figxire 


for 1935 has been repeated. 

(ix) A censxis was not taken in Orissa in 1940 ; the 6gure given represents 
the total of the latest census figures for the areas included in the Province. 

(iii) A census was not taken in the Provinces of Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa in 1936; the figures for 1930 have been repeated. 

(iv) Owing to territorial changes, the figures for the two provinces of Madias 
and the Central Provinces and Berar for the years 1940 and 1935 are not strictly 
comparable. 
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It is difficult to draw precise conclusions from these figures, partly 
because they are incomplete and partly because of the errors in 
enumeration to which they are subject, particularly in the perma¬ 
nently settled areas. They do, however, indicate that while 
there was a considerable increase in the numbers of cattle aud 
buffaloes throughout the whole of British India, except in Bengal, 
during the ten years ending 1935, the quinquennium ending 
1940 was marked by a substantial decrease which was particularly 
noticeable in the provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Madras. In 
the absence of full information it is not possible to give a definite 
explanation of the fall in the five years ending 1940, but the 
slump in agricultural prices which occurred during the “ thirties,” 
may have been a contributory cause. 

In Chapter II of Part I we drew attention to the high prices 
prevailing for cattle and complaints of shortages, particularly 
of plough cattle, in certain parts of India. Complete figures 
for the 1944-45 census are not yet available, but the following 
data in regard to the position in the United Provinces are of 
interest. They are the result of a census carried out during 
the course of the year 1944. 


Class of cattle. 

f ■ ■ ■ 

Numbers in 
—--—-\ 

Increase (+) 
or 


1936 

1944. 

decrease (—<) 


(•OOOs). 

(’000s). 

(’000s). 

Bullocks 

10,168 

10,230 

+ 77 

Cows ,. 

6,006 

6,343 

— 662 

Voung stock (3 yean and 
under) 

Buffaloes (male) 

7,019 

5,624 

— 1,496 

943 

834 

— 109 

„ (female) 

4,245 

4,418 

+ 178 

„ (young stock) 

4,104 

(Not available) 



These figures indicate that while, as compared with 1935, the 
bullock population inci'eased slightly, there was a fall of nearly 
11 per cent in the number of cows and about 21 per cent in 
that of young stock. We understand that the census figures 
also show a decrease in the numbers of cows and young stock 
in the Madras Presidency. We draw particular attention to 
this decrease in cows and young stock, for, if it has occurred 
in other provinces and in the states, it may be necessary, in order 
to prevent a fall in the number of working bullocks during the 
post-war period to continue the “ war ” restrictions on the 
slaughter of cattle under a certain age. 

We attach importance to the maintenance of livestock statistics 
aud recommend that provinces and states should recognize their 
obligation to conduct quinquennial enumerations on a uniform 
system of classification. 

Livestock improvement—Breeding 

3. The problem of the improvement of livestock in India 
was examined in detail by the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
(1928) and was again reviewed by Dr. Norman C. Wright in 
1937. ‘ We shall, therefore, confine our attention to certain 
of the main aspects of the subject. 

‘ Report on the Development of the Cattle and Dairy Industries of India, 1937. 
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4. Tile Koyal Commission on Agriculture placed the number 
of stud bulls which should be maintained in India at one million 
and estimated the yearly requirements at 200,000. As against 
these figures, the total number of pedigree and approved animals 
at stud in British India is about 10,000 and the annual issue 
from Government farms is in the neighbourhood of 1,000. It 
may be urged that these figures do not give a correct impression 
of the progress made and that, if account be taken of animals 
bred in the villages, the number of improved bulls would be 
larger. In this connection reference may be made to the number 
of bulls enumerated at the livestock census of 1940 as kept solely 
for breeding purposes. This number was 500,000 for British 
India and about 170,000 for certain Indian States. The la|'ge 
majoiity of these animals were, however, not of the requited 
standard, and even if they were, the total number of breeding 
bulls would still be much below the figure of 1,000,000 estimated 
as desirable by the Royal Commission. The provision of stud 
and approved bulls is clearly a matter which demands the moat 
earnest attention of the Central and Provincial Governments. 
The solution which Dr. Wright suggests is that “ increasing 
use should be made of the improved (and registered) animals 
bred under village conditions in selected breeding tracts.” This 
appears to be the only way in which it would be possible to 
provide the number of breeding bulls required by the country. 
It would, however, still be necessary to maintain Government 
breeding farms in order to preserve the type of each breed md 
to provide a nucleus for further improvement. The extension 
of existing and the establishment of new cattle breeding farms 
is, therefore, essential and we notice that the post-war develop¬ 
ment plans of several Governments make provision for the 
expansion of these farms. 

5. Along with the provision of stud and approved bulls, the 
castration of inferior animals is essential if there is to be improve¬ 
ment on an extensive .scale. Progress in this matter has varied 
from province to province and the proportion of uncastrated animals 
is still very large. Apart from the difficulty of providing staff for 
a task of this magnitude, the best age for castration has not as 
yet been determined. The difficulty is that the cultivator is 
reluctant to have his animals castrated at an early age, because 
be believes that the operation has an adverse effect on the animals’ 
subsequent development. The Royal Commission recommended 
that an investigation should be made into this matter but we 
understand that this has not been done; we suggest that an 
enquiry should be undertaken. We also recommend that every 
effort should be made to increase the castration of scrub-bulls, 
particularly in important breeding areas. 

6. As regards improved milking breeds, two methods have been 
tried, cross-breeding with sires of high milk-yielding strains from 
abroad and selection from indigenous cattle. There is now general 
agreement that the latter is mote calculated to produce results of 
lasting value, and it has been established that by careful selection 
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from Indian strains, cows can be bred which are capable of giving 
milk yields comparable with those of foreign animals. Improve¬ 
ment by selection is, however, a slow process and a considerable 
period must elapse before high-yielding indigenous cows are 
available in sufficient numbers for the supply of milk to large urban 
areas. High milk-yields are of special importance in ensuring an 
adequate supply for such areas and it may, therefore, be necessary 
to continue to rely for some time upon first generation crosses with 
a high milk yield for increasing the supply of milk to cities and 
the larger towns. 

The she-buffiilo is growing in popularity largely because of her 
higher milk yield, and it has been estimated that in British India 
buffaloes provide over 45 per cent of the total milk supply. In 
fact, as the Hoyal Commission on Agriculture observed, “ it is the 
number of she-buftaloes, not the number of cows, that has to be 
taken into account when seeking an index of the milk production 
of the province.” Although this is the position, it is only recently 
that attempts have been made to improve the milk yields of 
buffaloes by selection and breeding from high-yielding strains. We 
recommend that further work on these lines be undertaken. 

7. We have referred to the difficulty of providing an adequate 
number of breeding bulls. In this connexion, attention may be 
drawn to the rapid advance made in the technique of artificial 
insemination. It has been practised with success in Russia where 
it was necessary to build up large herds of improved cattle within 
a relatively short period of time. India is faced with a similar 
problem. The utility of applying this method in Indian condi¬ 
tions is now under investigation by the Imperial Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research. We may also refer to hormone therapy as 
providing a possible method of overcoming irregularities of breed¬ 
ing in Indian domestic animals and of increasing milk production. 
We suggest that the practicability of adopting this method in 
Indian conditions should also be investigated. 

Feeding 

b. heeding is of crucial importance, for no lasting improvement 
can be brought about by breeding alone, since improved breeds 
deteriorate rapidly if not fed adequately. The vast majority of 
Indian cattle are grossly underfed. In his monograph, the 
Technological Possibilities of Agrigultural Development in India, 
1944, Dr. Burns estimates that the total number of bovine adults 
in British India is about 107 millions and that the total feed 
available consists of approximately 175 million tons of roughages 
and less than 4 million tons of concentrates. As against the 
amounts actually available, the quantities of roughages and con¬ 
centrates required are calculated at about 225 million tons and 
13 million tons respectively. On this basis the deficiency works 
out at 50 million tons of roughages and 9 million tons of con¬ 
centrates. These figures are, of course, rough calculations, but 
they afford a guide to the great deficiency in the amount of food 
available for cattle in the country. The above figures give a 
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general picture for BritisL India as a wliole, but an analysis of tbe 
figures shows that deficiency in cattle food is greater in the thickly 
than in the thinly populated areas, or to express it in another way, 
the deficiency increases progressively with the increase in the rain¬ 
fall. Por the purpose of this analysis, Dr. Burns divides British 
India into three regions. The smallest deficiency is in the region 
in which the rainfall is under 30 inches and the greatest in that in 
which it is over 70 inches. The region with a rainfall of between 
30 and 70 inches lies between these two extremes, but conditions 
approximate more closely to those in the latter than in the former 
region. 

In the region with a rainfall of under 30 inches, that is, the 
Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, Sind, Baluchistan, 
that part of Bombay lying to the east of the Western Ghats, and 
the four Ceded Districts in Madras, the roughages available are 
slightly in excess of the quantity required and the concentrates 
amount to about 40 per cent of the quantity considered necessary. 
In the greater part of this region, the cattle, which are estimated 
to number about 19-5 million bovine adults, may be said to be 
fairly adequately fed. This is partly accounted for by the com¬ 
paratively large area under fodder crops. Out of the total area 
of about 10-5 million acres under such crops in British India, no 
less than 7 million acres are within this region. 

The region in which the rainfall varies between 30 to 70 inches 
comprises Bihar, Orissa, the Central Provinces and Berar, the 
United Provinces, the eastern part of Madras excluding the four 
Ceded Districts, and the northern part of the Bombay Presidency. 
In this region with an adult bovine population of about 61.5 mil¬ 
lions roughages and concentrates available are estimated at about 
74 and 26 per cent respectively of the quantities required. The 
deficiency in roughages is largely accounted for by the smaller 
area under fodder crops. This amounts to about 3 million acres, 
and would have to be increased by at least six times in order to 
give the same quantity of green fodder per head of cattle as is 
available in the region with a rainfall of less than 30 inches. 

The position is the worst in the region with a rainfall of over 
70 inches. This comprises those parts of the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies which lie west of the Western Ghats, Coorg, Bengal, 
and Assam. In this region with an adult bovine population of 
26 millions, the roughages and concentrates available amount 
to about 67 and 27 per cent respectively of the quantities re- 
.quired. The smaller area under fodder crops is particularly 
noticeable, amounting to less than 500,000 acres. In order to 
provide green fodder on a scale equivalent to that available in 
the region with a rainfall of less than 30 inches, the area under 
fodder crops would have to be increased by about 9 million acres, 
that is, about 18 times the present figure. 

The great need for improving the feeding of cattle is fully 
realized by the Agricultural Departments in India and some 
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improvement has beer, effected through the inuoduciion of 
improved fodder crops. But, Dr. Burns’ figures show +hat as yet 
only the fringe of the problem has been touched. 

Roughages 

9. Jtoughages consist of straw, grass, and fodder crops. An 
increase in the area under cereals, if it is accompanied by an 
increase in the number of bullocks, may not result in an increase 
in the quantity of straw per animal. This is one reason, why 
tractors should be used as far as possible in bringing new laud 
under cultivation. An increase in the yield of cereals per acre, 
on the other hand, will be accompanied by an absolute increase 
in the amount of straw available for, cattle feeding, and hence 
the measures we have recommended for increasing the yield of 
food crops should lead to some improvement in the feeding of 
cattle. 

Grazing areas fall roughly into two groups, cultivable waste 
and forest lands. The former are the more important, for, only 
a small proportion of the total cattle have access to forest grazing 
lands. The area of grass lands is decreasing owing to the in¬ 
creasing pressure of the agvicultural population on land, and 
khis process is likely to be accelerated in the future in view of 
the need for increasing the area under foodgrains. It is, there¬ 
fore, essential that the best possible use should be made of all 
available grass lands. The Boyal Commission on Agi’iculture 
emphasized the need for regulating grazing and the establish¬ 
ment of a system of rotational grazing, and the Animal Hus¬ 
bandry Wing of the Board of Agriculture recorded the following 
observations in 1939; — 

The Boaid notes with satisfaction the various efforts that 
are being made in Provinces and States towards the improvement of 
grass lands and recommends that this should be extended and intensi¬ 
fied and linked up with all other movements towards soil conservation 
and planning for better land use. Purther, that local governments 
be invited to consider the desirability of taking legislative powers, 
where necessary, for enforcing the proper utilization of grazing areas 
and waste lands capable of producing fodder or fuel. 

So far, however, relatively little work has been done on the im¬ 
provement of grass lands, and certain experimental cchemes, 
sponsored by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research in 
Bombay and Baroda, had unfortunately to be deferred till the 
end of the war owing to the difficulty of obtaining fencing 
material. We recommend that experiments in reseeding with 
indigenous and foreign drought-resistant varieties, rotational 
grazing, and manuring should he undertaken as soon as possible. 
All these experiments will require that the land should be 
enclosed. The heavy expenditure iuvolved in the erection of 
ordinary cattle-proof fencing may, however, as Sir John Bussell 
has pointed out, be avoided by the use of a single strand of 
barbed wire electrified by means of "hn ordinary motor car 
battery. This method has proved successful in England. 
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Large areas of laud iu all provinces are classed as “ other 
uncultivated land excluding current fallows.” The whole of 
this uncultivated land is not capable of growing crops but, as 
Sir Herbert Howard points out in his monograph on ‘‘ Post-war 
Forest Policy for India,” large tracts could be utilized for the 
purpose of providing timber, fuel and grazing by the establish¬ 
ment of ‘‘ minor ” forests. These are short rotation forests, 
the rotation varying between 15 and 20 years, and they can be 
opened to grazing within three or four years of planting when 
the trees are safe from damage by animals. Such forests provide 
good grazing until the trees have grown to such an extent as to 
prevent the growth of grass. Work has already been undertaken 
on these lines in certain provinces. We recommend that a survey 
should be carried out in all provinces of the lands suitable for 
development in this manner and schemes of afforestation put 
into operation. 

10. Special fodder crops at present contribute about J.l per 
cent of the total available roughages. In 1901 the area under 
these crops in British India was 2-9 million acres; it had increased 
to 10-2 million acres by 1935 and to 10-5 million acres 
by 1941. This is less than 5 per cent of the net cultivated area. 
In addition, an undetermined proportion of jowar, bajra, and 
maize, and sometimes of other cereal crops is fed to cattle and 
other livestock. The increase in the fodder acreage may givA an 
impression that cattle are better fed than they were 40 years ago. 
A more likely explanation, however, is that the decrease in 
grazing lands, combined with the increase in the number of 
cattle, has made the growing of fodder crops an absolute neces¬ 
sity. However that may be, there is uo doubt that the produc¬ 
tion of fodder crops is quite inadequate. Further, as we have 
j)ointed out in paragraph' 8 of this chapter, the distribution of 
these crops is very uneven; 7 million acres to 19 million bovine 
adults in the region with a rainfall of under 30 inches; 3 ?.aillion 
acres for 61-5 million animals in the region with a rainfall of 
between 30 and 70 inches; and 0-5 million acres for 26 million 
cattle in the region with a heavy rainfall. In the absence of 
good grazing, green fodder is essential for the maintenance of 
the health of the animals. Agricultural Departments in India 
are fully alive to the need for increasing the supply of green 
fodder, and the introduction of berseem and various exotic 
grasses, such as Napier grass, Guinea grass and Sudan grass, has 
resulted in some improvement. We doubt, however, whether it 
is possible in many parts of India to bring the production of 
green fodder crops up to the required level, unless it proves 
practicable to adopt mixed farming on an extensive scale or, as 
we pointed out in an earlier chapter, the number of bullocks is 
reduced considerably by the use of power-driven implements. 

Concentrates 

11. Concentrates consist of seeds, bran, pollard and oilcakes. 
These have a high nutritive ratio and are of particular importance 
as a feed for milch cattle. Oilcake is the most important 
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of tte concentrates both as regards quality and quantity. In 
Chapter II of this part, we have already drawn attention to the 
need for crushing in India as much as possible of thp oilieeds 
produced in the country, with the object of increasing the supply 
uf oilcake for use as manure and as feed for cattle. But this 
will not solve the problem; the supply will still be inadequate. 
An increase in oilseed production will also be necessary. Hulls 
of pulses are another important source of concentrates, i ulses 
are an important ingredient in the human diet and as we pointed 
out in paragraph 10 of Chapter III of Part II, human nutritional 
requirements call for a large increase in their production An 
increase in the production of pulses will, therefore, also provide 
an increased supply of concentrates for cattle. 

Mixed farming 

12. It has been suggested that a solution of India’s food and 
fodder problems is to be found in the adoption of the system of 
“ mixed farming.” Sir John Bussell in his Eeport (1937) on the 
work of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearch observes 
that “ a wider introduction of fodder crops into Indian agriculture 
would probably effect a great improvement in yields and in the 
total output. More food for the animals would mean more manure 
aud enhanced fertility of the soil. This was the prime factor in 
the improvement of British agriculture and the additional yields 
of grain more than compensated for the area taken from grain 
and put into fodder crops.” 

Dr. Wright stresses the same point in his report on the develop¬ 
ment of the Cattle and Dairy Industries in India. On page 60 of 
the Beport he says— 

The solution of the problems appears to be along the lines 
indicated above, namely, the development of a ‘ mixed fanning ’ 
system. In such a system the production of animal products, such 
as mUk, is carried on side by side with the system of cropping in 
which leguminous fodder crops take an important place and in which 
full use is also made of the increased quantities of cattle manure. 

Dr. Wright also draws attention to the improvement in the condi¬ 
tion of the agricultural population through the adoption of a system 
of mixed farming in Nigeria and other territories in West Africa. 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearch has instituted 
several experimental schemes of mixed farming in the United 
Provinces, the Central Provinces, the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince, and Sind. In view, however, of the importance of the sub¬ 
ject, we doubt whether these experiments are being conducted on 
a sufficiently large scale. The introduction of mixed farming has 
been strongly advocated by experts well qualified to advise on the 
subject, and it appears to us te be imperative that the possibility 
of introducing this system should be fully investigated in all pro¬ 
vinces. We accordingly strongly recommend that the experiments 
now being carried out should be continued and extended to other 
parts of India, for example; Bihar, Bengal, and Madras, where 
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the diffiouities aitendiag the adoption of the system are probablj- 
greater than in the areas in which investigations are now being 
conducted. 

' Dual purpose cow 

13. We would draw attention to the possibility of a dual pur¬ 
pose cow, that is, a cow which could be used for draught purposes 
and yet yield a reasonable supply of milk. Actually, cows are 
used as plough cattle in some parts of the country. According to 
the livestock census of 1940, the number of cows so used in Bengal 
and Madras was over 800,000 and 500,000 respectively. 

Writing about Eastern Europe where the density of human 
and cattle population and the standard of agriculturpl production 
are similar to those of many parts of India, Lamartine Yates and 
Warriner (Food and Farming in Post-war Europe, 1943) comment 
as follows: — 

One of the great burdens of East-Europe farming is the 
excessive number of work animals on the very small farms. 

Until pressure of population can bp relieved so that farms can be a 
little larger, it is essential that work animals should also be produc¬ 
tive animals. For instance, in Switzerland, where in some districts 
the holdings arc extremely small, the peasants are urged, not always 
successfully, by their economic advisers to use a cow for ploughing 
and other field cultivation. The effort of working, it is true, some¬ 
what lessens the cow’s milk yield, but the loss is small compared 
with the cost of keeping a horse. 

We do not feel we are in a position to express an opinion on the 
question of the use of the milking cow as a draught animal for 
cultivation. But we would suggest that it is a matter worthy of 
investigation, for we attach importance to any measure which will 
by reducing the total number of cattle, enable the remainder to 
be better fed. In this connection we would point out that in many 
parts of India plough cattle are used only for a few months in 
the year and that, therefore, it would be only during a part of the 
year that the cow would be required for work on the farm. 

L/ivestocJc other than cattle 

14. In addition to the cattle population, India has large 
numbers of sheep and goats. According to the census of 1940 
there were over 27 million sheep and about 39 million goats in 
British India. These animals are a valuable asset as they produce 
wool, hair, skins, meat, and in the case of goats, milk. It is 
interesting to note that, generally speaking, the number of goats 
per square mile varies directly with the density of the population. 
For instance, Bengal has 85 goats to the square mile, the United 
Provinces 75 and Bihar and Madras 63, as compared with 3b and 
38 in the Punjab and Bombay respectively. Sheep show a different 
distribution, the number per square mile being the largest in 
Madras (114) and the smallest in Bengal (8) and Bihar (15). Work 
on the improvement of the breeds of sheep and goats is in progress. 
This work should continue and in view of the importance of the 
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goat as a subsidiary source of income to the agricultural population 
in the densely populated areas, we suggest that special attention 
should be paid to improving the breeds of this animal in these 
areas. 

The number of pigs is small, being only about 2 millions 
(^exclusive of the United Provinces and Orissa); this is due to the 
fact that the pig is regarded as an unclean animal by the majority 
of the population and is kept by a relatively small section of the 
people. So far, little has been done towards effecting improve¬ 
ments in the breeds of pigs. In the circumstances this is natural 
—more important matters have demanded attention—but we 
suggest that, as the pig is kept and eaten by some of the poorest 
and most backward sections of the people, pig breeding is a matter 
to which more attention should be given. 

The keeping of poultry is an important cottage industry in 
rural areas, and eggs, fowls and ducks are valuable sources of food. 
Before the war the number of fowls in the country was estimated at 
173 millions and of ducks at 17 millions. The aggregate value 
of eggs at the pre-war price of one pice each has been estimated 
at Rs. 5'25 crores,’ The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
has financed schemes for the improvement of poultry and for the 
control of disease, and the Agricultural Departments in many ])ro- 
vinces have special sections dealing with poultry. In some pro¬ 
vinces, notably in the United Provinces, large poultry (fowls 
and ducks) farms have recently been started hy and in association 
with the military authorities. We trust that full advantage will 
be taken of the experience gained in the working of these farms 
in the post-war period. 

Livestock disease 

15. Cattle constitute the largest proportion of the cultivator’s 
working capital and their loss, therefore, through disease throws 
a heavy burden ou his resources and is very frequently the cause 
of his indebtedness. The prevention and control of cattle dis¬ 
ease must, therefore, play an essential part in a programme of 
livestock improvement. Research into the causation, prevention 
and cure of disease is carried out at the Imperial Veterinary Re¬ 
search Institute. Excellent work has been done but there is great 
need for more research and we welcome the proposals which we 
understand are under consideration, for the extension of the 
research activities of the Institute. 

A contributory cause to the loss of cattle through disease in 
some parts of the country, is the reluctance of many cultivators 
to submit their livestock to preventive and curative treatment. 
This can only be overcome by the efforts of a qualified and ade¬ 
quate veterinary staff which by their success in the prevention 
and cure of disease, will dispel the ignorance and prejudice which 
now unfortunately prevail. 

* Kepon on the MarVeting of Eggs, page 2 , 
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The Royal CominiBsioii on Agriculture made recommendations 
ior a large increase in the Veterinary Services in the piovinces. 
Although there has been some increase in stafi, a really efEective 
organization has not yet been built up and further expansion of 
veterinary hospitals and staff is essential. 

B.—Milk 


16. Estimates of milk production in India vary widely. Olver 
and Vaidyanathan‘ estimated it at 1,0QQ million maunds (36-7 
million tons). Wright* considered this estimate excessive and 
placed the figure at 800 million maunds (29-4 million tons), 700 
million maunds being hand-drawn milk available for human con¬ 
sumption. A report* of the Marketing Adviser (1941) gives the 
■following estimates: — 


Cows 

She-buflaloes 

Qoatg 


Number of 
milking 
animals 
(millions) 


49-0 

21-4 

9'8 


Annual rlsld 
of hand- 
drawn milk 
per animal 
(lb.) 


487 


1,229 

162 


Annual net 
production 
of milk 
(million 
maunds/ 
tons). 

290 

(10'66 tons) 
320 

(U-76 tons) 
19 

(0‘70 tons) 


Quantity 
consumed 
by calves 
and lambs 
(million 
maunds/ 
tons). 

76 

(2-79 tons) 
S3 

(1‘21 tons) 
8 

(0*22 tons) 


Total annual 
production 
of milk 
(million 
maunds/ 
tons). 

366 

(13*44 tons) 
363 

(12*97 tone) 
26 

(0*92 tons) 


629 744 

(23-11 tons) (27-33 tons) 

Olver and Vaidyanathau estimated daily per capita consump¬ 
tion as 10 oz. Wright’s estimate was 7 to 8 oz. while that of the 
Marketing Report was 58 oz. Consumption varies widely in 
different parts of the country so that an all-India average, et'en 
if accurate, does not give a true picture of the position. The 
Marketing Report quoted above gives estimates for the different 
provinces. Sind was the highest with 18 oz. per ca-pita, followed 
by the Punjab with 16-2 ; in the United Provinces, the North- 
West Frontier Province, Bombay,, and Bihar intake was esti¬ 
mated at 7*0, 6*8, 5*5 and 4*2 oz., respectively; while in the 
remaining provinces it did not exceed 3-7 oz. and in the Central 
Provinces and Assam was as low as 1-8 and 1*3 oz. respectively. 
These figures may be compared with the per capita consumption 
of 56 oz. in New Zealand, 41 oz. in Great Britain and 36 oz. in 
United States of America. Within a province production and 
consumption will of course vary from locality to locality and an 
average production of less than 4 oz. means that a large section 
of the population gets no milk at all. 


The average milk yield of Indian cows is vei-y low. It is esti¬ 
mated in the Marketing Report as 487 lb. per annum, which 
may be compared with reported figures of 7,005 lb. for Denmark, 

* Assessment of the Annual <3ontribution of Livestock to Indian Economy, 
1934. 

* Eeport on the Development of the Cattle and Dairy Industries of 
Indio. 1937. 

* Report on the Marketing of Milk in India and Burma (1943). 
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3j463 for Australia, and 2,663 for Egypt. The average annual 
yield of the Indian she-buft’alo is higner than that of the o«w, 
but only 1,229 lb. according to the same report. The basic 
cause of these low yields is inadequate feeding. If feeding can 
be improved, breeding and good management can greatly increase 
milk production^ 

It is not necessary to emphasise the value of milk as a food. 
It is a good source of animal protein and of various vitamins and 
mineral salts and is of particular value as an ingredient in v^e- 
tarian diets, or diets which though they may include a little 
meat or fish, are physiologically speaking, practically vegetarian 
in character. Experiments have shown that groups of Indian 
school children receiving additional milk—whole or skimmed— 
increase in height and weight more rapidly than similar groups 
not ^ven milk. The bulk of the population of India does not get 
enough milk and its low consumption is a matter of deep national 
concern. 

We shall now discuss the possibilities of increased milk pro¬ 
duction, The three important milking animals—the cow, the 
she-bufialo and the goat—will be considered separately. 

The cow 

17. The cow performs the dual function of producing bullocks 
for farm work and milk for human consumption. Her present 
low yield makes her a liability to the farmer, since the milk she 
gives does not pay for her feed. She is therefore neglected, parti- 
culwly when dry. If she were better fed her milk yield would 
improve and if her milk yield improved it would pay Ihe culti¬ 
vator to feed her better. This is one of several vicious circles in 
Indian farming. 

The potentialities for increasing the yield of cows by proper 
management and feeding are considerable. Experience has shown 
that when village cows are put on government farms they give 
on an average about 60 per ceni. more milk in subsequent lacta¬ 
tions, and the yield of their progeny may be further'increased by 
10 or 15 per cent. The yields of indigenous breeds have^ been 
trebled or more in less than 20 years by selective breading and 

E er feeding in government farms. In well-managed dairy 
IS yields per lactation of 4,160 lb. from purchased cows, and 
5,720 lb. from farm-bred cows, have been obtained. 

As long as the cow is needed for the dual purpose of producing 
bullocks and milk, care must be taken that improvement in milk¬ 
ing qualities is not brought about at the expense of satisfactory 
working qualities in the progeny. There is, however, a place 
for the specialised dairy cow in the farming economy of India, 
notably in the development of mixed farming. On a prosperous 
mixed farm the farmer could grow fodder, keep and feed a cow 
of a high yielding strain, and add to his income .and improve his 
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diet. A well-fed cow may be used to some extent for draught 
puiposes as well as for milk production, and such a cow mtgr be 
more useful to the farmer than an ill-fed bullock and a worse fed 
cow. 

7'he she-buffalo 

18. While the cow in Ind’a is kept primarily'as a producer of 
the draught bullock and only secondarily as a niilk-m’oducer,. the 
she-bulialo is maintained essentially for milk production, tinder 
present conditions she gives more milk than the cow; the average 
milk yield of the she-buffalo is stated to be 1,229 lbs. per annum, 
and in certain Government dairies yields of 5,210 lbs. have been 
obtained. Buffalo milk has a higher fat content' than cow’s milk. 
The buffalo has also remarkable powers of converting coarse fodder 
into milk. The relative importance of the she-buffalo and the cow 
a,s milk providers varies from province to province. The propor¬ 
tion of the milk supply obtained from the buffalo is lowest in 
Bengal, and is low in Assam and the Central Provinces. In the 
remaining 7 provinces it varies from 40 to 63 per cent and in 
6 of these exceeds 50 per cent. Illustrative figures are .given 
below: — 


Number of cows and buffaloes over three years old kept for milk production 



Bovine population of 
over three years hept 
for breeding and milk 

Proportion of 
milk contri¬ 
buted by 

buffaloes. 

Province. 

production. 


Cows. 

Buffaloes, 

Assam .. ,. .. ., 

1.305,188 

112,781 

18-* 

Bengal .. .. ,, 

.. 7,673,067 

256,669 

IfH 

Bihar and Orissa 

6,792,528 

1,626.792 

53^ 

Bombay 

1,796,896 

1,1 3,869 

61*9 

Cen ral Provinces .. 

3,2 6,893 

830,084 

26-8 

Madras 

4,280,661 

2,395,870 

50-1 

North-West Frontier Province 

206,974 

•13-7,648 

61-2 

Punjab . 

2,549,778 

2,873,692 

63-6 

Sind 

761,107 

339,673 

40-0 

United Provinces. 

.. 5,726,249 

4,060,877 

46-9 

The census statistics indicate 

the growing popularity 

of the 


she-buffalo. From 1915-16 to 1934—35 the number of cows increased 
from 37-7 to 38-7 millions, an increase of 3 per cent, while the 
number of she-buffaloes rose from 13-6 to 15:4 millions during the 
same period, an increase of 13 per cent. The census figures of 
1940-41 show a decrease of about 0 -5 million in the cow population, 
but an increase of about O’l million in the number of she- 
buffaloen. In paragraph 2 we have given figures of the latest 
census for the United Provinces, which show that while the number 
of COW'S has declined by 11 per cent the number of she-buffaloes 
has improved by 4 per cent even during the war years. It is only 

^ Fat per cent— 

Buffalo miik.. .. U S to 8’0 

Cow .. .. 4-5 to 5’5 

Goat .. .. .. 4"0 to S'O 

“■Report on the Development of the Cattle and Dairy Industries of India— 

By Norman C. Wright, page 174. 
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recently that attention has been,' given to the question of improv¬ 
ing the buttalo, and the potentialiiies tor increasing the milk yield 
oi tdis species nave not been fully investigated. A valuable con¬ 
tribution to tne milk supply of Andia can be made by increasing 
the nurnbers of she-buttaloes and improving their yields. It may 
be added that some large butlaio dairy farms have recently been 
established by the army. 

The goat 

19. The third source of milk supply is the goat.^ According 
to the census figures of 1940-41 there are in India 9 ’8 million goals 
(^it) per cent ot the total goat population) which are milked and 
these yield some 19 million inaunds (0-7 million tons) of milk.' 
Average annual yield per goat is estimated at 200 lbs. but goats 
of certain breeds give a yield of almost 400 lbs. At the Hissar 
Government I'aim some goats have given a yield of over 700 lbs. 
in one lactatioUj while one goat gave as much as 1,000 lbs. ■* The 
highest yielding goats in tne Punjab give more milk than cows 
of average yield in Peugal. Generally speaking, it is in J^orthern 
India that the goat is of importance as a milk-producer. In Bengal 
and Central and South India goats are at piesent little used as a 
source of milk. Only 3 per cent of the total all-India milk supply 
is in the form of goat’s milk.^ 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research is financing 
various schemes for improving the milk yield of goats and has 
initiated a special scheme in Bengal. The possibilities of raising 
yields through improved feeding and selective breeding are consi¬ 
derable. Since it is essential to increase milk intake, and sinc'j 
goats, in view of their large numbers, should be able to make a 
substantial contribution to total milk supply, more attention should 
be given to the milch goat than has previously been the Case. One 
disadvantage of the goat as a domestic animal is its destructive¬ 
ness; unless properly controlled it may cause havoc in forest areas 
and in vegetable gardens. Its capacity for doing damage could, 
however, be reduced by better control and management, stricter 
regulations in forest areas, the thorn fencing of vegetable plots, 
etc. 

Sheep, camel and ass milk is of little importance. In North¬ 
west India certain breeds of sheep are regularly milked and those 
of the Daman and Lohi breeds are good milkers. “ Camel milk is 
seldom drawn for sale but nomadic breeders may use it for 
drinking.” ^ 

1 fo) “ . . .a good milk goat will supply sufficient milk for the average 

family for at 'east nine to ten months of the year, and can be kept where it would 
be impossible to keep a cow, they occupy a place in American egriculture not 
filled bv any other class of livestock, and one that is prob bly destined to be 
increasingly important” (page 1294, Year Book of Agriculture, U.S, A., 1937). 

(6) According to the same publication a doe of the Saanens breed produced, 
under test conditions 4,161 lbs. of milk in nine months and one of the Toggenburg 
breed 2,759 lbs. in ten months. 

= Report on the Marketing of Milk in India and Burma (1943), page 11- 

“ Ilil., page 50. 

* Ibid., Tpage 12. 
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Th,t dairy industry 

20. The hulk of the milk supply of the country is produced ia 
rural areas, it has been estimateu tbat only 4 per cent of milch 
cows and less than 6 per cent of milcli buffaloes are kept in towns 
and cities. According to tiie Milk Marketing Keport some 72 per 
cent of the total milk supply is turned into various milk products, 
61 per cent being convened into ghee. Less than one-tbird (28 per 
cent) is consumed as liquid milk. The salej.of ghee yields smaller 
profits to the producer than that of fresh whole milk, but owmg to 
lack of facilities for storage and transport the rural producer, 
except in the neighbourhood of urban areas, cannot sell his milk 
in this form. Ghee has good keeping qualities and can convenL 
ently be manufactured, stored and transported under existing con¬ 
ditions. The result is that producers in general turn their milk 
into ghee, which is sold to urban consumers, and usually retain 
little whole milk or ghee for their own use. The following figures 
illustrate this point: — 

MUk rttamei by Ae prednur and marketable quantity. 

(Million tons.) 



Cow. 

Buflallo. 

Goat. 

TotaL 

Met amount hand-drawn .. .. 

10-66 

lV^6 

0-70 

2311 

Retained by prodooer as fluid milk or 
product ,. .. .. .. .. 

2-86 

0-95 

0-36 

4*16 

Marketable quantity as fluid milk or 
produet .. . . ' .. 

7-7» 

10-81 

0-86 

18*96 


’While some 95 per cent of the milch cattle are in rural are^s, 
whole milk and ghee are in general little consumed in villages in 
the greater part of the country. “ Even in tracts where much 
larger quantities of inilk are produced, 16 per cent of families do 
not consume any milk or milk products at all. Conditions in the 
other rural parte of India, where the production is much lees 
should, therefore, be still worse as regards the production and 
consumption of milk and milk products.” ^ It must, however, be 
observed that the buttermilk or lassi which remains after the fat 
has-been removed in the preparation of ghee, and which contains 
most of the valuable constituents of milk other than milk fat, is 
usually consumed in the village. 

The Milk Marketing Report states that “ the figures for 23 
important cities in the country show that the urban intake is almost 
double that of the daily average consumption of milk and milk 
products in India,” being 12-6 oz. per capita per day (liquid milk 
3‘7 oz., products—^mainly ghee —in terms of liquid milk 8'9 oat.)^ 
While it is questionable whether these figures accurately reflect 
the present situation, there is no doubt that previous to the war 
some progress was being made in the development of the urban 
dairy industry. Dairy herds are kept in the neighbourhood of 

‘ Report on the Marketing of Milk in India and Burma (1913), page 4. 

* Ibid., page 62. 

'/Md., page 68. 
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urban centres, and often within municipal limits, and. Tillages with¬ 
in easy reach supply fresh milk. During the war large dairy larus 
have been established in certain areas by the military authoritiM 
to meet the needs of the army. Provincial Governments smd muni¬ 
cipal corporations are taking an active interest in improving the 
supply of milk for the urban population and have under considera¬ 
tion schemes for establisihing dairy farms. The supply of milk and 
milk products in towns and cities is, however, in general insuffi- 
c’ent to meet demand. The milk sold is of poor quality as regards 
cleanliness and purity, the adulteration of whole milk and ghee 
being exceedingly common. The keeping of cattle within urban 
limits is undesirable from the public health standpoint since it 
encourages the breeding of flies. Milch cows are often transported 
to cities, milked during one lactation and then slaughtered, the 
result being the unnecessary loss of useful milking animals. Much 
needs to be done in order to improve urban supplies of milk and 
inilk products. Better marketing arrangements and stricter con¬ 
trol of tihe quality of milk and milk products on the part of public 
health authorities are required. The further development of ea- 
operative organizations for the production and distribution of milk 
is strongly to be recommended. The question of pasteurization 
requires attention. At present there are a few good urban dairy 
farms selling pure milk of high standard, but in general even 
consumers who can afford ‘to pay liberally have difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing milk of guaranteed quality. 

A well-organized urban milk industry will stimulate production 
in the neighbourhood of urban centres and lead to the introduction 
of high-yielding breeds, and better feeding and management. 
"Witlh the growth of industry the urban demand for milk is likely 
to increase. We have referred briefly elsewhere to the industrial 
manufacture of processed milk products. If dried milk could be 
manufactured in the few areas in which there is a surplus of milk, 
it would provide an addition to urban milk supply, and also have 
the effect of stimulating the development of the dairy industry and 
the improvement of cattle. 

General observations 

21. The problem of increasing milk production in India is a 
vast one. the solution of which depends essentially on increasing 
the supply of feed and fodder for milch animals, and on the develop¬ 
ment of mixed farming which provides a place for fodder crops in 
crop-rotation. As we have already pointed out (Chapter III of 
Part II) there are certain parts of the country in which the diffi¬ 
culties are particularly serious. Great efforts are needed on the 
part of animal husbandry departments, both as regards research 
and its practical application. To determine the place of different 
milch animals in the farming economy of the small holder, the eco¬ 
nomics of milk production in the case of these animals require care¬ 
ful investigation. The satisfactory development and organization 
of the urban milk industry are of great importance, and schemes of 
milk distribution by which certain ‘ vulnerable ’ groups are 
given a prior claim on available supplies have also a place in 
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‘ Diilk policy,’ The greater part of the population, is howeW 
rttral, not urban, and we inust emphasize that the basic problem is 
CO bring hbout a general increase in milk production in rural areas, 
60 that the cultivator can enrich his. own diet with milk and milk 
products. 

SuMMAEY OF Co::{CLDS10NS AND KECOMMENDATIONS 
Section .<1 

22. The conclusions and recommendations of this chapter may 
be summarized as follows: — 

(i) Importance is attached to the maintenance of livestock 
statistics and it is recommended that provinces and states should 
recognize their obligation to conduct quinquennial enumerations 
on a uniform basis. 

(ii) - The number of stud and approved bulls is still far below 
requirements. Increased use should be made of improved and 
registered animals bred in the villages in selected-breeding tracts, 
jhe development of artificial insemination may result in a de¬ 
crease in the number of bulls required. 

(iii) An enquiry should be undertaken info the best age for 
castration of inferior animals and every effort made to increase the 
castration of scrub bulls. 

(iv) An investigation should be made with a view to increas-*^ 
ing the milk yields of buffaloes. 

(v) It is essential that the best- possible use be made of all 
grazing lands. Experiments should be undertaken, as soon as pos¬ 
sible; in re-seeding, rotational, grazing, and manuring of grass 
lands. 

(vi) Minor forests should be developed for the provision of 
grazing and fuel. 

(vii) Green fodder crops are in serious short supply. Mixed 
farming holds out possibilities of increased production of human 
food as well as feed and fodder for cattle. The experiments now 
being conducted into mixed farming should be continued-and 
extended.. 

(viii) The possibility of using the cow for work on the farm 
a6 well as for milk production is a matter worthy of investigation. 

(ix) Research into the prevention and cure of disease should 
be expanded. The Veterinary Servicea in the provinces are inade¬ 
quate and should he greatly strengthened. 

Section B 

(x) The average daily per capita consumption of milk in 
India has been variously estimated as 5-8 to 10 oz. Average 
intake is reasonably high in' Sind and the Punjab, but in most parts 
of India is less than 4 oz. daily, which'means that a large section 
of the population consumes no milk at all. 
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(xi) The average milk yield of the Indian cow is very low. 
That of the sihe-buffalo is somewhat higher. The yields of both 
can be greatly increased by better feeding and management. 
Goat’s^milk arooURts at present to only a small percentage of the 
total milk supply, but there are possibilities of increasing the 
importance of the gOat as a source of milk. 

(xii) Less than one-third of the total milk supply is sold and 
consumed in the form of fresh liquid milk. The milk-producer 
usually prepares ghee from Ihis milk and sells it, retaining the but* 
ter-milk or lassi for his own use. Producers in the neighbourhood 
of large urban areas can sell their milk in the fresh state, which 
is more profitable than the sale of ghee. 

(xiii) The urban dairy industry has developed during recent 
decades,- but in general the supply of milk and milk products in 
towns and cities is insufficient to meet demand, and standards of 
purity and cleanliness are low. Much needs to be done to improve 
the supply, distribution and quality of milk in urban centres. A 
well-organized urban milk industry will stimulate production in 
tihe neighbourhood of such centres and lead to the introduction of 
higher-yielding breeds, and better feeding and management. 

(^xiv) To increase milk supply, fihe essential requirement is 
■more and better food for milking animals. The economics of milk 

E reduction in the case of milch animals of different species should 
e investigated. Primary emphasis must be laid on the need for 
Snereasing the production and consumption of milk and milk 
products in the village. 
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CHAPTEB VIIl.-^AGRICTJLTUBAL EESEABCH ANtt 
OHaANlZATlON 

The task of agric\ilt«ral improvement falls into tliree stages: 
(i) research^ (U) tlie connrmation by repeated trials of the results 
ot researeh, and ^liij the application of these results to the culti* 
vanor’s held. 

Beseasch 

2. The Boyal Qommission on Agriculture (1928) remarked that 
** in spite of tbe marked progress which has been made in many 
direotaons during the last quarter of a century, it is hardly an 
exaggeranon to say that agricultural research in this country u 
still in its infancy Since then valuable contributions have been 
made by central and provincial research centres, research depart¬ 
ments in the states, univei-aities, and other research institutioniu 
Tbe Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearch has established 
researcb institutes and has aided and encouraged research through¬ 
out tne country. The Indian Central Cotton Committee and 
otner Committees have taken similar action in their own particular 
holds. But though much has been done, there is an urgent need 
for further research into the numerous problems on the solution 
of which the prosperity of the farmer largely depends. For 
example, further redearch on the basic problems of soil fertility is 
imperative in the interest of Indian agriculture. 

Increasing facilities for research and the multiplication of 
research centres will demand closer co-ordination and collaboration 
between research institutes and research workers. To secure these 
must be largerly the responsibility of tbe Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Besearch, working in consultation with provincial 
and state governments. On the general questions of co-ordination 
and planning of research we may quote from a report on animal 
husbandry submitted in 1944 to the Government of India by an 
American expert,- Dr. Balph W. Phillips: “ Many (research) pro¬ 
jects are inefiective owing to inadequate planning, personnel and 
facilities . . .” He recommends that “ a broad set of objec¬ 

tives and programme of work to meet these objectives ” should 
he established and that the value of a research project should be 
judged by the deerree to which it will contribute towards tbe. pre¬ 
determined objectives. We endorse these observations and would 
add that they are equally applicable to agricultural research. 

While planned programmes of research into the numerous pro¬ 
blems of Indian agriculture and animal husbandry are essential, 
the danger that the excessive reeimentation of research and too 
inelastic a system may damp initiative and enthusiasm must be 
borne in mind. Given the necessary directive qualities on the part 
of those responBihle for research policy, it should not be difficult 
to combine initiative and co-ordinated effort. 
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3. Besearch does not always yield qoiok results and tliis fact 
should be lealize'd. The capacity for first class original research 
is rare and it is always difficult to find really good men for senior 
research appointments. Too frequently workers are recruited to 
research institutions who do not possess the necessary qualities 
to make good investigators. Mere numbers cannot compensate for 
the lack of such qualities, and if the staffs of research institutes 
are too rapidly increased, there is a danger that appointmente may 
be filled by men who are not temperamentally suited to become 
good research workers. Again, if sufficient leaders of research 
are not available, too large a staff of junior workers may be placed 
in the charge of one senior worker, with the result that the latter's 
time and energy are largely devoted to administration to the detri> 
ment of original research. Agricultural research in the country 
has not been without these drawbacks. The development of 
research should be sure but steady, and a certain degree of 
“ gradnalness ” in the extension of research institutes is to be 
advocated. 

4. A closely allied question is that of the proper training of 
research workers. Time spent in such training is never time Iqst. 
Hitherto arrangements for the training of agricultural research 
workers have not been satisfactory. The problems to be investi¬ 
gated are complex and a comprehensive pasp of the sciences 
bearing on any given line of investigation is necessary. Graduates 
in science and agriculture, fresh from a university, are often 
assigned research problems of great complexity. They may begin 
well but soon reach the end of their intellectual resourees. The 
question of the suitable training of research workers deserves the 
most careful consideration, which, in our opinion, it has not yet 
received. Among the functions proposed for the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Besearch by the Boyal Commission on Agriculture 
Was the training of research personnel and the grant of scholar¬ 
ships for this purpose. Before a worker is given an appoinknent 
on the staff of an agricultural research institute or department, 
he should have received post-graduate training in agricultural 
science and the sciences ancillary to agriculture, and have leamt 
something of the scientific method. Facilities for such post¬ 
graduate training are at present quite inadequate and we com¬ 
mend this question to the attention of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Besearch. 

With regard to senior workers, we support the recommendation 
of Sir John Bussell that the “ Council should set aside a small 
fund to assist senior men of approved merit to go overseas for 
training ”. The word “ training ” should not. however, be 
interpreted as meaning a special course at an approved centre witb 
tbe object of obtaining a senior degree. What we contemplate is 
that senior workers of standing and achievement should visit 
institutions in other countries where research in the field in which 
they are interested is heinsr carried out, and study the technique 
md methods of approach followed. 
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Able and promising young workers should receive every 
rincouragemant, and should have good prospects of advancefiaenti 
Dr Phillips, in the report previously referred to^ makes the follow¬ 
ing comments ; . “ Une of the interes'iiug observations I mude-in 
India was the tendency of many of the leaders of organizations 
to assume all or most of the credit for the programme of research 
under way . . . In the development of a strong research pro¬ 

gramme, or in any field of agricultural research, it is necessary 
to have initiative in all members of the staff. This initiative can¬ 
not be developed unless younger men are given, encouragement 
and an opportunity to show what they have done and can do ” 
We do not know how far the tendencies described by Dr. Phillips 
are general among agricultural and animal husbandry research 
institutes in India. In so far as they exist, they are detrimental 
to the development of healthy and strong research organizations, 
Xvith liberal research traditions: It is among the keen young 
workers of to-day that the future leaders of research must be 
sought. 

5. Both from the point of view of advancement of research and 
the efficiency of agricultural educatiou, it is es.sential tnat the 
discoveries made and the conclusions arrived at, in various sphere.? 
of Indian agriculture, should be compiled and made available 
in n convenient and accessible form. We support Sir John Russell 
ia his recommendation that critical monographs by specialists 
itould be prepared on various aspects of agricultural science. We 

particul'w stress on the compilation of the available materinl 
on soils and soil fertility., 

OUGANIZATION 

6. As regards the second stage, that is the confirmation of 
results o£ research by tests and trials under different conditions, 
a great deal of useful work has been done on experimental farms. 
We think, however, that more work is required in the direction 
of' integrating proved results into suitable farm practices. For 
example, it is not sufficient to establish that a new variety will 
give an increased yield. It is also necessary to determine the 
best time for sowing, the amount and kind of manure required to 
obtain the best results, and in the case of an irrigated crop the 
time at which and the quantity in which water should be applied. 
Experimental farms, we suggest, should include work of th.is 
nature in their program.aes. 

7. The third stage, that is, the application of proved results of 
research to the cultivator’s field, is the most difficult; For 
instance, to produce tnore rice from an acre of land by sowing" an 
improved variety, by the use of manure and by protection from 
pesf4, 'i8 a eoinparaliVely simple piopositiou, but to plan and put 
ihtd' ekeontion a scheme whereby every farmer tvill get such an 
increased yield is a much more difficult and Complicated task; 
U Is the peasant with the" sinaU" holding who must be the back¬ 
ground of all planning, and the recomm'endations made must'be 
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stich thLftls it is {Kwsibl^ {di? him to adopt tho^iB.aud from 

tham^ It must be remembered that tae' peasant i coBedrt'attiW 
sort often illiterate> that his soil often laOks fertilitj-y his cattle 
more often, than not poor, his farm small, and his huanciai resoar^ 
ces restricted. The farmer is the problem. His igiloranee mtist 
removed, bis prejudices conquered, his implements and cattle 
improved, and hla financial resources expanded^ What is rcqBired 
is the planning of a complete scheme of farm economy applicable 
to the individual farmer. Small demonstration plois; whert the 
virtues of a single improvement—a better yarie.ty or a mo^ 
efficient implement—are exhibited will not solve the pro:blem. An 
entire holding should be taken with the object of demonstrating an 
unproved practice of farming. It is, we think, along these lines 
that there is need'for investigation and demons.trattioP^ What ;?re 
contemplate is a series of ‘ pilot ’ farms designed tp ^ow the 
improvements which can be carried out on an average holding by 
the average farmer. 

If agricultural production is to be largely ulcraaked, the 
administrative and field establishments in the provinces mu^t be 
very considerably expanded. The prescut stafi is quite inadenht^^ 
to deal with-large development schemes.. The necessity for a large 
expansipa in the establishments is recognized and the pOst-rr,a^ 
plans of development- now under preparation, in the prpyiaces 
provide for the strengthening of these establishments. I'be 
Odvernmept of Tndja have also under, consideratipn a large 
increase in the staff at the. Centre, In fact egricnltnre m'ust bp 
recognized as one of the most iinportant actiyitiea of (lovemment. 
a«d Ajjricultural Departments giyeh a high p^riority in the alloca* 
tion of funds for development purposes. 

The training of the additional administrative and field staff is 
a matter of fundamental importance. Recently there has been an 
increase in the number of institutions inparting agricultural 
education. Agricultural Colleges have arranged for an increase in 
the permissible, number of students and the Centre and the Pro¬ 
vinces have under examination the question of the establishment 
of additional colleges. Tf, however, expansion is to be rapid, it 
will be necessary to tap all available resonrees. The science 
departments of universities will prove a fruitful source of recruit¬ 
ment provided that arrangements can he made for the training 
of science graduates for work in Agricultural Departments, 

SuMMABT OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

9. (i) There is urgent need for further research into the 
numerous problems on the solution of which the prosnerity of the 
Indian farmer largely depends. Por example, further research 
on the basic problems of soil fertility is imperative. 

(ii) Increasing facilities for research and the multiplication 
of research institutes will demand closer co-ordination and collabora¬ 
tion between research institutes and research workers. 
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(iii) The capacity for iirst-class original research is rare and 
it is always diiticuit to find good men tor senior research appoint¬ 
ments. The development ot researeli, theretore, should be sure 
but steady and a certain degree of ‘ gradualuess ’ in the extension 
of research institutes is to be advocated. 

(iv) The training of research workers is important. Facili¬ 
ties for post-graduate training of a worker before he is appointed 
to an agricultural research institute, are at present inadequate. 
This matter is brought to the attention of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Eesearch. 

(v) Support is given to the recommendation of Sir John 
Russell that the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research should 
set aside a small fund to assist senior men of approved merit to go 
overseas for training in research, 

(vi) The important results of research in Indian agriculture 
should be compiled and published in a series of critical mono¬ 
graphs. 

(vii) More work requires to be done on experimental farms 
in the direction of integrating proved results into suitable farm 
practices. 

(viii) A system of ' pilot ’ farms is recommended with the 
object of demonstrating the application of the results of research 
and improved farming methods to the cultivator. 

(ix) If agricultural production is to be largely increased, 
the administrative and field establishments in the provinces must 
be very considerably expanded. Agriculture must be recognized 
as one cf the most important activities of Government and Agri¬ 
cultural Departments given a high priority in the allocation of 
funds. 





CHAPTER IX,—TUHERS AHl) OTHER HIGH-YIELDING 

CROPS 

At the present time^ as we have pointed out, there is serious 
pressure on land in various parts of tne country, evidenced by the 
smallness of average holdings and in other ways. It is, therefore, 
essentia] that the most prontable use should be made of land 
resources. One method of furthering this end is the increased pro¬ 
duction of certain crops such as potatoes, sweet-potatoes, tapioca ^ 
and pJantains which give larger returns of food energy or calories 
per unit area than cereals, thereby, releasing land for the produc¬ 
tion of other foods, notably protective foods, in which India is very 
deficient. Eurthei, India, is at present short of rice and barely 
self-sufficient in other cereals and to provide enough cereals to 
meet the needs of the growing population will be a formidable 
ta.sk. Hence the production of foods which will reduce the demand 
for cereals requires careful consideration. 

Attempts have been made to relieve the present rice shortage 
by supplying deficit rice-eating areas with wheat. This policy 
has been only partially successful, since rice-eaters on the r?hoIe 
do not take readily to wheat, and have not the knowledge end 
means needed to prepare wheat for consumption in acceptable 
form. The same applies in general to the use of millets in rice- 
eating areas. Again, the consumption of wheat or millet as part 
of a daily ration which consists mainly of rice, involves two cooking 
operations, adding to household work and increasing the demand 
for fuel. If supplementary foods which can be cooked with rice, 
or which do not require cooking, can be made available in greater 
quantities in deficit rice-eating areas, the situation would be eased. 

The C.iLORiE Protein .ino C.vrr! hyuhate Vaeues of 
Certain Foods 

2. The following figures show the calorie value of the foods 
mentioned above and their chemical composition in respect of 
protein and carbohydrate. The values are typical ones, taken from 
Health Bulletin No. 23, “ The Nutritive Value of Indian Foods 
and the Planning of Satisfactory Diets ” : — 



Bice. 

Wlieat. 

Potato. 

Sweet 

Potato. 

Tapioca. 

Plantain. 

Moisture per cent 

12-2 

12-8 

74-7 

86-6 

69-4 

76 

Protein per cent 

8-5 

11-8 

1-6 

1-2 

0-7 

1-2 

Carbohydrate per cent. 
Calories per 100 grun- 

78-0 

71-2 

22-9 

31-0 

38*7 

24-0 

mes .. 

351 

346 

99 

133 

169 

110 


These figures show protein, carbohydrate and calorie values on 
a fresh weight basis. The moisture content of the various non¬ 
cereal foods is higher than that of wheat and rice and this reduces 


' This refers to the root Man'hot utilirHma, generally known as manioc or 
cassava. In most parts or the world the t»nn ‘ tapioca’is applied only to pro- 
oes-ed products obtained from the root, hut in India it is used to deeoribe tba 
root itself. We have here followed the customary Indian ueafte. 
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their percentage content of protein and carbohydrate. Tapioca as 
actuaily harvested from the field may contain a higher percentage 
of incdsture than the figure given above. On a fresh weight basig, 
rice and wheat are very much superior to the other foods in protein 
content. The latter are, however, good sources of the energy- 
yielding factor^ carbohydrate. Comparison of the calorie, protein 
anil -cafbohydrate yield per acre of the various foods, calculated 
on the firesh edible portion, gives the following figures: — 



Rice 

W.i.eat. 

Potato. 

Sneet 

Potato. 

Tapioca. 

Plantain. 

Estimated .yield per 
acre (inaunds ) 

10 

10 

60 

60 

60 

224 

Protein yield (Kilo¬ 
grams) 

31 

43 

29 

22 

13 

66 

Carbohydrate yield 

(Kilograms) 

284 

258 

416 

563 

622 

I.19G 

Calortes per acre (in 
thousands) .. 

1,280 

1,260 

1,790 

3,880 

2,880 

5,040 


The yield per acre for wheat and rice ‘quoted is somewhht above 
the all-India average while that for potato, sWeeh-potato and 
tapioca is much below the average. 

The non-cereal foods in question give a considerably^- higher 
calofie yield per acre than rice and wheat. Even if rice and 
vfheat yieilds per acre were increased by 50 per cent, a yield of 
15 maunds per acre will equal, as regards calorie outturn, only 
a yield of 50 maunds per acre of potato, 25 maunds of sweet-potato 
and 33 maunds of tapioca. With improved methods of culti- 
vatiOh, a yield of 200 maunds per acre is not impossible in the case 
of the latter. Plantain, if is to be observed, gives a larger calorie 
return than the roots and tubers in question. In respect of pro¬ 
tein vield, fhe roots and tubers are, however, inferior to cereals 
on the basis of the average yields per acre quoted above Plan¬ 
tain has approximately the same percentage protein content as 
potato and sweet-potato, but gives a larger return because of its 
higher yield per acre. 

Potatoes 

3. Potatoes have been grown in India for over a century, but 
fheir cultivation has expanded only very slowly. From 1930-31 
to 1938-39 the acreage under potato increased from 419,300 to 
468,10fl- he., by less than 50,000 acres in the course of a decade^. 
The increase in the area under potato during the war years may¬ 
be eiitiihateid at'75,000 acres, bringing the total area under ■‘bis 
crop^ to a little over 0-5 million acres. In contrast, the average 
anuual pre-war acreages in Germany, the Uaited . States and 
TJ.S.S.R. were reported to exceed 7, 3 and 18 millioh aDres res¬ 
pectively. Before th^ war annual production ifi India was esti- 
nmted'at about 1,80.0^000 tons, while imports were about -421,500 

‘-One mauad is equal to 82.28 Ib. or 37;3 l^ilo^ams (approx.). 

* i.e., talcing 50 maunds per acre as the average yield. If a yield of 100 
ji^unds,. which is pyobably nearer-the allrindia average, ij taken, the protein 
yields per sore of the roots and tubers will exceed those of cereals. 

? Report of the AgricultunJ Marketing Adviser on the Mariketmg of 
Potatoes (1941). 
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tou!*; over half of the latter consisted of imports into Bengal fro^ 
Burfnar If the quantity required for seed is deducted, and allw,- 
ance made for wastage, the total quantity available for domestic 
oonsumptiou was in the neighbourhood of 1,400,000 tonsy of 
between 8 and 9 lb. per capita annually. 

We may contrast the position in India as regards potato caii; 
sumption in relation to cereal consumption with that in ceftaia 
other countii'es.-^^lie figures given below, taken from “ Workers 
Nuti’ition and Social Policy ”, published by the International 
Labour Office in lOliti, show the annual consumption in various 
countries of cereals and potatoes, on the part of families belong¬ 
ing to the lower income groups. They refer to different dates 


during the period 1923-35. 

Annval conaumptim per consi-mption unit or adult man. 

Cereals. Potatoes; 

. _ — -A ___ • 


— 

Kilograms. 

-1 

lb. 

Kilograms. 

lb. 

3erjnany 

138-6 

(304 7) 

147-8 

(326;)J) 

Belgium 

nm 

(4»i,-l; 

230-2 

(606-4) 

Poland 

188-6 

(436-9) 

176-1 

(385-2) 

C eclioslovakia 

19y-9 

(435-4) 

1180 

(269-6) 

, Sweden 

112 9 

(48-4) 

101-1 

(222-4) 

Finland 

129-1 

(284-0) 

1104 

(242;9,): 

United Kingdom 

97-3 

(214-1) 

78-1 

(171-8) 

United States.. 

79-8 

(176-6) 

64-4 

(14P7) 

Norway 

1-19-5 

(328 9) 

84-3 

(186-6). 

Austri. 

146 9 

(322 6, 

63-3 

(11T3) 

Bulgiria 

287-6 

(6o2-7) 

22-6 

(49-7)- 

Palestine 

164-6 

(362-1) 

36-4 

(77-9) 

Unquestionably the 

rotate now 

occupies a promineul 

positiotA 

in woj'ld food economy i 

as a wci'lt 

source 

01 food energy it is m 


fact not, very far behind rice and wheat. Its cultivation is of 
particular importance in the more densely populated European 
counlries. The statement at the end of this chapter illustrates 
this point. We may also quote E. L. Nixon*, who says; ‘‘ The 
part that the potato plays at the present time in maintaining life, 
through supplying food to the most densely populated uontineaf, 
serves to direct our attention to the part it is destined to play aS 
the source of food in our own country (United States of America;) 
and in our own continent in the years to come.. The famiiWB 
which normally devastated Europe liecame much less frequent after 
the potato was cultivated as a field crop . . c We need only 

ask what the universal adoption and the scientific production of 
potato would mean to the starving millions of China * . 

There is no reason why the production of potatoes in India 
should not ,he substantially increased. The areas climatically 
suitable for its cultivation are large, including most of Northern 
India (in the cold weather) and cool areas of sufficient elevation 
throughout the whole of the peninsula. One of the greatest 
ohsiacies to the extension of cultivation is the lack of sound healthy 
seed, in adequate quantities at the right time and at reasonable 
prices. In the plains seed potatoes cannot he preserved through 

’ The Principles of Potato Production, 1931. 
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the hot weather and the rains, and crops readily become diseased 
and unsuitable for seed purposes. The transportation to the plains 
of seed from the hills is usually necessary. The storage of seed 
in cold storage would solve this problem, but cold storage is not 
at present available. Potatoes also require sufficient water and 
abundant manure. Apart from the extension of the area nnder 
cultivation, Dr. Burns has stated that “ given disease-free seed 
potatoes and suitable manuring, the production of potatoes on 
the existing acreage can be doubled.” 

Sweet Potatoes 

4. The sweet potato is an edible root of geat importance in 
many of the warmer countries of the world. It is widely culti¬ 
vated in China, Malaya and the Southern United States; in the 
United States of America the area under cultivation is about 0-9 
million acres. At present the area under sweet potato in India is 
not accurately known, but there is little doubt that it is extensive. 
In Bihar the Government have encouraged its cultivation during 
the war and there has been a large increase in production, unrti- 
cularly in the Tirhut Division. Similarly there was a considerable 
increase in the acreage under this crop in Bengal during the 
famine year of 1943. In the United Provinces sweet potato grows 
well and is considered a useful supplementary f6od for the poor 
man. In the Central Provinces the area under sweet potato is 
roughly estimated at 10,000 acres and the yield at 25,000 tons. 
More definite information has been supplied to us about the area 
under this crop in certain districts in Madras, which is as 
follows: — 



Area 

Average 
yield per 

Production 


(acres). 

acre 

(tons). 

South Konara 

20,000 

(tons). 

6 

100.000 

Vizagapatam 

. ' 5,430 

4-25 

23,000 

Malabar .. 

40,000 

2 

80,000 


We were informed by the district agricultural authorities, Malabar, 
that the area under sweet potato in the district rose from 19,000 
acres in 1942 to 31,000 in 1943 and 40,000 in 1944, comprising 
in 1944 about 2 per cent of tke gross cultivated area. This increase 
was brought about by the cultivator himself on his own initiative, 
presumably as a response to the shortage of rice, and not as the 
re.sult of Government propaganda and financial aid. In. Malabar 
sweet potato and tapioca have during the recent period of rice 
shortage provided a very appreciable addition to food supply. 

Sweet potato can be grown from stem cuttings, so that the seed 
problem, which is so serious an obstacle to the extension of potato 
cultivation, does not arise. Its demands as regards soil, manure 
and water-supply are not exacting. In certain areas two crops are 
produced annually from the same land. It cannot, however, be 
stored for more than a month under village conditions and is 
produced almost entirelj’- for local consumption. During the pre¬ 
sent emergency it has proved a most useful standby in many parts 
of the country. 
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The Extension of the Cultivation of Potatoes and 
Sweet Potatoes 

5. We feel that more atteution should be paid to the potato 
and sweet potato by agricultural research workers and departiuents. 
Little or no work has hitherto been done on the sweet potato. 
There are various questions which require investigation: the deve¬ 
lopment of improved varieties in respect of yields and nutritive 
value; the possibility of finding in other countries high-yielding 
varieties specially suitable for introduction into India; seed, trans¬ 
port and storage problems; the potentialities of dehydration in nor¬ 
mal times, etc. We may add that there are in India numerous wild 
edible roots, consumed for the moat part in jungle and forest 
tracts, about which little is at present known. These might repay 
investigation. It is conceivable that amongst them might be found 
roots which, after artificial cultivation and development on an 
experimental scale, could be grown as a source of food supply. 

The extended cultivation of potatoes and sweet potatoes should 
be one of the objectives of food policy. The cultivation by villagers 
of small “ patches ” of sweet potatoes, and potatoes where this 
is possible, for their own individual consumption would be an 
excellent thing, providing additional calories, reducing cereal 
requirements, and adding variety to the diet. Both should be 
regarded as useful supplementary foods. The potato, which needs 
plenty of manure and water, tends in general to be grown as a 
cash crop rather than as a staple crop, and is at present a supple¬ 
mentary rather than a staple food in the areas in which it is 
cultivated. The sweet potato, on the other hand, with its less 
exacting requirements is grown over wide areas and not infre- 
dhently consumed as a main article of diet in certain seasons of 
the year. During periods of food shortage it has helped to save 
poor agriculturists from starvation and in such circumstances its 
widespread cultivation is obviously fully justified. But as regards 
long-term food policy, its use as a staple food, i.e., as a food which 
is taken as a major ingredient in the diet as a substitute for 
cereals, is undesirable since it may seriously reduce protein in¬ 
take. The aim should be to increase its production, simultaneously 
with that of other foods such as cereals, pulses, fish, etc., which 
are I’icher in protein, in such a manner that it forms part of a 
diet otherwise containing a sufficiency of protein. 

Carrots 

(i. Brief mention may be made here of the carrot, a high- 
yielding root which is a good source of pro-vitamin A or carotene. 
Within recent decades its production in various countries has 
considerably increased- and it is growing in popularity. It is a 
very suitable article of diet for young children. In India the 
cultivation of carrots has been extended during the war, mainly for 
military purposes, and after the war further efforts in this direc¬ 
tion should be made for the benefit of the civil population. Special 
attention should be given to the provision of pure seed. The 
carrot can he successfully grown in most parts cf' India. 
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Tapioca 

7. Tapioca is at preseiit consumed only in the south-western 
part of the peninsula. It was introduced into Trayancore during 
the last century and its production in that State was extended 
slowly and steadily up to the outbreak of the Japanese war. After 
the fail of Burma and the reduction of rice imports, production 
was pushed forward rapidly to supplement insufficient rice supplies 
and prevent starvation. The area under this root in Travancore 
increased by 33 per cent in 1943-44 reaching 0 b million acres out 
of a gross cultivated area of approximately 2-2 million acres. Total 
production was estimated at 750,000 tons. Cultivation has been 
extended in neighbouring areas for similar reasons. According 
b? estimates supplied to us, the area under tapioca in Cochin has 
doubled during the war period, its production being 30,000 tons 
in 1943—44, while in Malabar the area has also been doubled, 
reaching in that year 40,000 acres, with an estimated production 
of 120.000 tons. The extension of cultivation in this part of 
India during the war period, appears to have been in general 
brought about by the reaction of the population to food shortage 
rather than as the result of deliberate Ueverninent policy. 

Tapioca is grown from cuttings, grows wxll even in poor , soil, 
and needs no irrigation. Hill slopes and uneven undulating 
land which cannot be put under any ordinary foodcrop, can be 
planted with tapioca. It is a high-yielding crop which may- 
give a return of from 2 to 10 tons per acre according to condi¬ 
tions of cultivation. In India average yield is at the lower 
limit of these figures, but a yield up to 15 tons per acre has 
been obtained in certain trials in the West Indies. Tapioca 
various uses apart from its direct consumption by human beiaij-s 
as an unprocessed root. It is a rich source of starch, which 
after extraction and drydng can be used as an ingredient iiv 
biscuits, etc,, in the manufacture of such products as glucose, 
glue and size for dressing textiles, and for laundry purposes. 
Its leaves can provide cuttle fodder. 

With these advantages, tapioca has. one very serious dis¬ 
advantage. It is a very poor source of protein, poorer than 
other roots and tubers in general. If it is taken in relatively 
small quantities, as part of a diet which otherwise contains suffi¬ 
cient protein, no harm will result. A diet consisting of one part 
of tapioca to three parts of rice, and containing other foods such 
as pulses or fish which are rich in protein, would' not be seriously 
deficient in this essential food factor; but if these ijroportions of 
taplioca and ricei are reversed, and other protein-rich foods art: 
not available, protein shortage is likely to result and have ill- 
effects on health, and’physical development. In practice the 
extension of tapioca cultivation often means that the poorer 
classes 6at more and more of this cheap and. starchy root, and less 
tod less of other foods. Hence the indiscriminate and uncou- 
thilled spread of tapioOa cultivation is not to be recommended, 
unless, indeed, in an emergency when starvation must, be 
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averted at all costs, iu uormal times the exteusiou of tapioca 
growing should be encouraged only if it is possible to ensure that 
it does not become the chief ingredient in the diet, and that other 
foods richer in protein are consumed in sufficient quantities. 


Plantains and Bananas* 

8. These fruits resemble root vegetables and tubers more 
closely in chemical* composition and calorie value than they 
resemble juicy fruits, e.g., citrus fruits. They are particularly 
relished by children and could form part of midday meals pro¬ 
vided under school-feeding schemes. We have remarked else¬ 
where that half a pound of milk daily for every Indian child is 
unfortunately a remote ideal, but “ a plantain a day ’’ is a 
practicable and attainable objective. Though plantains are ro 
substitute for milk, they have useful nutritional properties. It 
has been estimated that about 20 per cent of the area under 
fruits is under plantain, but how far this figure is accurate it is 
impossible to say. Little work has hitherto been done on this 
fruit by Agricultural Departments and the questions of extend¬ 
ing production, increasing yields and improving marketijig 
arrangements all require attention. The high calorie return of 
plantain per acre has already been referred to. We feel that 
an increase in the production of this fruit, fbr consumption as 
• supplementary food, particularly by children, should bo 
included among the objectives of food production policy. It 
may be added that elsewhere in the world a ‘ flour ’ has been 
maiiufactured from plantains which while it contains only about 
4 ;per cent of protein, resembles cereal flour in carbohydrate and 
mineral content, and calorie value. 


We have referred to the need for research in potatoes and 
sweet potatoes; the same applies to plantains. In various tropi¬ 
cal countries, notably in the West Indies where the banana is 
a most important commercial crop, a considerable amount of 
work has been done on improved varieties, pests and diseases, 
storage, manurial problems, etc. In India the plantain may 
well be given a more pi'ominent position in the programme of 
Agricultural Eesearch Departments. The possibility of making 
use of surplus fruit during periods of glut for the manufacture 
of ‘ flour ’ might be investigated. Marketing problems also 
require attention. The plantain is a food of greater importance 
in India than is generally realized. 


’ In IndiB the word ‘ banana ’ is usually applied to a large fruit grown on the 
West Coast, whereas elsewhere in the country fruit which would be called banana 
in Europe and America is called •plantain’. We understand that there w some 
botanical distinction between the plantain and the banana, thou^ none as 
regard* nutritive value. We shall here employ the word ‘ plantain ’ to cover all 
varieties of the fruit grown in India. 
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SuuuAEY OF Conclusions and IIecommendations. 

9. The main conclusions and recommendations of this chapter 
are— 

(i) It is essential to make the most profitable use of land 
resources. One method of achieving this is the increased pro¬ 
duction of potatoes, sweet potatoes, tapioca, and plantains which 
give larger returns of food energy or calories per unit area than 
cereals. 

(ii) The potato, as a world source of food energy, is not far 
behind rice and wheat, while the sweet potato is an edible root 
of great importance in many of the warmer -countries of the 
world. The area under potato in India is only about 0 -5 million 
acres, but the areas climatically suitable for its cultiva-tion are 
large. The area under sweet potato is not accurately known but 
io extensive and has increased considerably during the -war. 

(iii) The extended cultivation of potatoes and sweet potatoes 
as supplementary foods should be one of the objectives of food 
policy. The sweet-potato is, at present, consumed as a main 
article of diet in some areas in certain seasons of the year. Its 
use, however, as a major ingredient in the diet, as a substitute 
for cereals, is undesirable since it may seriously reducei protein 
intake. The aim, therefore, should be to increase its production 
simultaneously with that of other foods richer in protein, sucli 
as cereals, pulses, fish, etc. 

(iv) Tapioca, the area under which has extended very con¬ 
siderably in south-west India during the war, has one serious dis¬ 
advantage. It is a very poor source of protein. In normal times, 
therefore, the extension of tapioca growing shon’" be encouraged, 
only if it is possible to ensure that it does not become the chief 
ingredient in the diet and that other foods richer in protein 
are consumed in sufficient quantities. 

(v) An increase in the production of plantains and bananas, 
for consumption as a supplementary food, particularly by 
children, should be included among the objectives of food policy. 
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GHAPTEB Z.—VEGETABLES AND ERUITS 
Vegetables 

Vegetables help to balance ahd diversify monotonous cereal 
diets and fall into the category of ‘ protective ’ foods. Different 
kinds vary considerably in nutritive value. Green leafy" vege¬ 
tables are. richer in vitamins and mineral salts (e.g., calcium) 
than other vegetables in general, and some of the .common Indian 
varieties such as amaranth, coriander leaves, drumstioh leaves, 
etc., are excellent sources of pro-vitamin A—a vitamin for which 
the need is considerable since ill-health and disease associated 
with vitamin A deficiency are of frequent occurrence among the 
poorer classes. Leafy vegetables, of which there are numerous 
edible varieties, both cultivated and wild, are among the cheap¬ 
est of foods. Common vegetables which are not of the ‘ leafy ’ 
type, e.g., brinjal {solarium melongena), ladies’ fingers {hibiscus 
esculentus) and the various gourds are less valuable from the 
nutritional standpoint but have various useful dietetic properties. 
The present intake of vegetables of all kinds on the part of the- 
mass of the population is insufficient and could with advantage 
be greatly increased, with special emphasis on green leafy vege¬ 
tables. An increase of 100 per cent has been suggested as a 
suitable objective. 

The Geowikg of Vegetables fob Local Consumption 

2. We would lay special emphasis on the growing of vegetables 
in villages for local consumption. Little attention has hitbi iio 
been paid to this question by agricultural and other departments. 
Sir John Bussell Temarked that “ much more work should be 
done in the cultivation of green leafy vegetables and demonstra¬ 
tion. Fruit and vegetable gardens should be set up adjacent to 
the villages where they can receive manure and water. A marked 
extension of vegetable growing is very desirable.” The villager 
in many parts of India is not interested in growing vegetable,s 
even when land and water for this purpose are available. In 
some areas village cultivation of fruits and vegetables on small 
plots provides appreciable quantities of valuable food, but taking 
the country as a whole, such cultivation is sadly neglected. This 
is sometimes due. to difficulties about water-supply, but the chief 
reason for it is the lack of interest to which we have referred. 
Education and propaganda are required to teach the villager 
the value of vegetables as food and to persuade him to grow these 
for his own use when circumstances permit.' We have referred 
elsewhere to the growing of veeetables in school compounds by 
the children themselves to supplement meals provided by school 
feeding schemes. This would be of educational value and help 
to popularize the growing of vegetables in villages. 

In the neighbourhood of cities, market gardening on a com- 
merv'iixl scale is a paying proposition and has been considerably 
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developed. We feel, however, that more use cguld be made in 
urban areas of private gardens and patches of waste land fof 
vegetable growing on the part of the individuals for their own 
consumption.’ In England the ‘ allotmeint ’ system has been 
very successful during the war and has materially added to food 
resources’. At present the price of vegetables in towns and cities 
in India is abnormally high and in many urban areas there is 
a serious scarcity. 

The Commesciai, Cultivation of Vegetables 

y. We have dealt with the progress made in the commercial 
cultivation of vegetables in the chapter describing the Grow 
More h'ood campaign. The main difficulty has been the supply 
of seed of the ‘ European ’ types of vegetables—cabbage, cauli¬ 
flower, etc.—which thrive in the cold weather in Northern India 
and in elevated tracts in tropical India throughout the year. 
During 1944, 1.200 acres were bi-ought under seed production 
in Kashmir and Quetta, and 600,000 lb. of seed, sufficient to 
grow winter vegetables over an area of 100,000 acres, were 
obtained. Of this amount, approximately five-sixths were intend¬ 
ed to meet civilian demands; while the balance, with the addition 
of 100,000 lb. of imported seed, was to be provided to the army. 
It is expected that in 1945 India will produce enough seed to dis¬ 
pense with imports altogether. However, to improve and main¬ 
tain a high standard in quality, arrangements have been made 
to import/ mother seeds ’ from abroad and to produce seed under 
conditions in which purity can be maintained. The supply of 
good seed, the high prices obtained for vegetables by the culti¬ 
vator, the vegetable farms started in co-operation with the 
military authorities and by the military authorities themselves, 
have considerably increased production. It is necessary that after 
the war this increase in production should be maintained and 
that a rapid fall in production, following a. fall in price, should 
be avoided. The necessary conditions for continued progress 
are an adequate supply of water and manure, and the supply of 
good varieties of seed at reasonable prices. Many of the recoin^ 
mendations regarding transport, storage and marketing, which 
we make in the section which follows with regard to fruit produc¬ 
tion, apply in general to vegetable production also. There are 
numerous dealers in vegetable seeds in the country but the trade 
is at present unorganized and there is no guarantee that the 
seeds, other than those sold by a small number of well established 
hnfiS, are of good quality. As in the case of fruit trees, pro¬ 
bably the best solution of this difficult problem lies in the 
establishment of ‘ recognized ’ nurserymen and dealers who.se 
sales would be limited' to seed which has been certified, aftef 
proper germination tests, by the Departments of Agriculture; 
It will be necessary for all provinces to employ staff specially 
qualified for vegetable production. We have referred to the 
development of a plant protection servicei, .Extension of vege¬ 
table growing tvill need such a sqTvica, adequate in strength to 
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deal with the pests and diseases of -vegetables. These recom¬ 
mendations apply more particularly to such vegetables as are at 
present grown on a commercial scale for urban markets, but there 
is an equal need for developing the production of other kinds of 
vegetables at present of less commercial importance, both on a 
commercial scale and for immediate local consumption. 

The Nutrition Advisory Committee has placed special empha¬ 
sis on increased vegetable production as part of the Grow More 
Food campaign. We ourselves feel that much could be done to 
increase supplies very materially in a comparatively short period 
of time. 


Feuits 

4. According to Dr. Burns, ‘‘ a recent rough estimate 
indicates that fruit trees cover 2^ million acres ” ^ and it is 
estimated that the total production of fruit is 6 million tons. * 
This works out at 33‘5 lb. per capita per annum, or a little 
less than 1 -5 oz. per capita daily. Three ounces daily have 
been recommended as a desirable level of intake by the Nutrition 
Advisory Committee of the Indian Besearch Fund Association. 
It must be realized that agricultural statistics, in general inade¬ 
quate, are quite unsatisfactory in the case of fruits. First, it is 
impossible to compute the area under fruit trees not grown in 
definite blocks, orchards or groves, and such isolated trees are 
numerous all over the country side. (This difficulty with reg%fl?ff 
to eatimating fruit production, it may be added, exists in dtf 
countries, and statistics of such production are everywhere inaccu¬ 
rate.) Secondly, in the published statistics for India, the area 
under fruits, vegetables, and root crops is not differentiated. The 
results of diet surveys suggest that the figure of 1 '5 oz. per capita 
mentioned above over-estimates actual consumption. 

Feuit as an Aeticle of Diet 

5. To determine the place of various fruits in schemes to 
ensure the most profitable utilization of land, ancj the pro-vision 
of a balanced diet to the people, data about yield and cost of 
production per acre are necessary. Data about yield are avail¬ 
able only for certain fruits, e.g., citrus fruits, grapes and plan¬ 
tains, and data about the cost of production are not available 
at all. Again, yield naturally varies with variety, and with 
the locality and standard of cultivation of an orchard. The 
estimated average annual yield per acre of grapes for the variety 
Bangalore Blue in Mysore is 11,610 lb. This is the highest average 
yield per acre in the world. The all-India aveihge per acre 
per year works out at 7,380 lb., whidh is someirna^ lower than 
that of California where the average yield of grapes per acre 

’ Dr. Bums—Technological Possibilities of Agricultural Development in 
India. 

• Memorandum on the development of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry 
in India by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Besearob. 
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is 7,678 lb. ^ The yield of oranges varies from 50 maunds for 
8ikitim oranges to 860 maunds for the Sylhet variety in Assam. 
The average for India works out at 98 maunds per acre as 
compared with 120 maunds in Palestine and 132 maunds in 
the United States of America.* India stands high among citrus¬ 
growing countries in the yield of oranges. No all-India figure 
for the average yield per acre of mangoes is available, though the 
mango is among the most important of Indian fruits. In Madras 
the average yield is stated to be about 80 maunds per acre. 

6. The statement below compares the yield of calories an( 
certain food factors per acre in the case of rice, oranges, and 
mangoes: — 



Rice at 

Orange at 

Mangoes at 


10 mds. 

100 mds. 

80 mds. 


im. 

LB. 

LB. 

Protein 

6800 

61-2 

28'00 

Mineral matter 

6.60 

24 4 

1400 

Carbohydrates 

624,00 

6120 

641'80 

Calcium 


1-8 

0'46 

Phosphorus 

T'sO 

12 

0-84 

Calories per acre ., 

1,280,000 

1,060,120 

1,037,792 


On this basis, the calorie yield per acre of the fruits in questioi 
compares favourably with that of rice. Two crops of rice, may, 
however, be obtained annually from land under this cereal sc 
that its caloric return per unit area is actually much greater 
than the above figures indicate. 

7. Baker has attempted to compare the average calorie yield 
per acre of certain cereals, vegetables, fruits and animal pro¬ 
ducts, when sown under conditions generally prevailing in the 
United States.^ The estimated acreage required to produce 
1,400,000 calories in the form of wheat, potatoes, and apples was 
O'45, O'76, and 2'35 respectively. This number of calories re¬ 
presents approximately the annual requirement of an average 
American. Certain varieties of fruit can unquestionably make a 
useful contribution to over-all calorie requirements, and give a 
good calorie return per unit area. Plantains and bananas for exam¬ 
ple are fruits which fulfil both these conditions.® Pruits, however, 
are in general of value in that they supply certain vitamins and 
add flavour and variety to the diet; they are a supplementary 
and not a staple food. Their increased production is desirable 
from the standpoint of nutrition and a larger consumption on the 
part of the poorer classes—the great majority of the population 
—^would improve their present defective diet. At the same time, 
as has already been pointed out, it would make some addition to 
total food supply in respect of calories. 

The Growing of Fruit on a Commercial Scale 

8. There is reason to believe that fruit production in India 
has increased during recent years, but this increase has not kept 
pace with the demand. Before the war there was “ a considerable 

* Reports on the Marketing in India and Burma of Grapes (1940) and 
CStrus fruits (1943). 

* Baker, O.E. (1934)—The Future Need of Farm Lands—United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

* A further reference is made to plantains as a source of food in Chapter IX 
of Part III. 
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import of apples from the United States and Japan, and of grapes 
and oranges from the United States * There has been also 
a substantial import trade in certain types oi fresh and dried fruits 
from Afghanistan. Fruit also came into India in small (juanti- 
ties from Australia and South Africa. This indicates that demand 
is greater than production and that a -market exists which can 
absorb an increased production of fruit. There is scope for in¬ 
creased production through the better management of orchards, 
the control of. pests and diseases, the improvement of existing 
trees, by top working and budding, and the replacement of inferior 
by superior varieties. It should be possible to make up for more 
than the existing deficiency by such improvements. Further, 
India with her wide range of climatic anj, soil conditions, pro¬ 
vides opportunities for the cultivation of nearly all the temperate, 
tropicals and sub-tropical fruits. The variety of fruit grown is 
enormous. The very best types of mangoes, apples, pears, dates, 
grapes, oranges, and other fruits 'G«m be grown in one part or 
another of the country. India has a, tradition of fruit growing. 
The Moghul Fmperors encouraged fruit cultivation by every possi¬ 
ble means, so much so that no revenue- was charged for land under 
fruit culture from the day fruit trees were planted. In days gone 
by fruit growing was a hobby of the rich and they took pride in 
the variety of fruits they possessed. Numerous varieties of 
mangoes- 7 -the king of fruits and the fruit of kings—bear testi¬ 
mony to their keen interest. Unfortunately this is not the case 
now; The present development of Ihorticulture depends largely on 
the commercial value of the fruit produced. For the success of 
commercial gardening the essential factors are^ 

(i) Increased production per acre of fruit of good quality; 

(ii) cheap, quick, and reliable means of transport; Suitable 
conditions during transit and suitable storage facilities at the collec¬ 
tion centres and at the markets, i.e., development of refrigeration 
during transit and at destination; 

(iii) proper marketing facilities; and 

(iv) profitable disposal of culls, damaged and surplus fruit, 
i.e., development of fruit preservation in its widest sense. 

"We shall now deal with these various items seriatim. 


9. Just as the development of indigenous varieties of fruit 
was due to the interest of connoisseurs, the introduction of superior 
foreign varieties has been the result mainly of private enterprise. 
Foreigners who came to India have brought new fruits. European 
planters introduced varieties of almost all the fruits of the tempe¬ 
rate regions into valleys of the Himalayas. Some horticultural 
soeiefieS/ and Government gardens, as also the Forest Departments, 
shared in this introduction. From these centres various varieties 
of fruits spread to different parts of India. It is only lately thaf 
Departments of Agriculture have interested themselves in fruit 

* 8&r'John Bussell—Eeport on the work of the Imperial CounoU of Agri- 
onltursl Reeeareh in applying science to crop production in India. 
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grDwing and uudei-takeu tlie iutroduotiou of foreign varieties of 
fruit. One such successful attempt was the introduction of Basra 
dates into Muzafiargarh (Punjab) by Mr. D. Milne (Economic 
Botanist). In no other sphere of crop production has the introd> 
tion of exotic varieties proved more successful than in that of fruit 
production. The result is that today good varieties of all types 
of fruit are available in the country and rapid extension is possible 
through budding, grafting, cuttings, layering, etc. While it is 
easy to propagate a good variety of fruit tree once discovered, it 
is a laborious, exceedingly slow and expensive business to produce 
new varieties. It is, therefore, beneficial to import good varieties 
from anywhere if they are available. This work can best and most 
economically be done by a central all-India organization which 
could also survey the country for new varieties appearing as a result 
of natural crossing, as bud-mutations and as sports. 

NCRSERTMEiJ 

10. While good varieties of all types of fruits exist, reliable 
agencies, apart from Government fruit farms,, for their multipli¬ 
cation and distribution have not been organized. In many parts 
of the country, nurserymen, selling young fruit stock, are nume¬ 
rous and do a roaring trade. But there is no guarantee as regards 
the quality of the articles they sell, and years later a grower may 
discover that he has grown sour lime instead of red-blood inalta or 
an inferior mango instead of a langra. It is essential that the 
grower should have a guarantee that the young plants he pur¬ 
chases are of good quality. It has been suggested that all fruit 
nurseries should be registered and no one should be allowed to 
sell or distribute fruit plants without a licence. As a general 
proposition this is not practicable but it might prove feasible in 
regard to certain fruit trees. This is a point which, we think, is 
worth investigating. An alternative would be for permission to 
be given to nurserymen, who are prepared to submit to inspection 
by experts of the Agricultural Department, to announce that their 
nurseries are subject to such inspection, and that the plants which 
they sell have been in.Spected and approved by thfe Agricultural 
Department. We recommend that agricultural departments 
should use every means in their power to encourage the establish¬ 
ment of “ recognized ” nurserymen for the production of young 
fruit trees. 


Transport, Packing and Preservation 

11. Sir Albert Howard (1924) and Sir John Bussell (1937) 
regard transport facilities as one of the major factors essential 
for increased fruit production. The Royal Commission on Agri¬ 
culture (1928) also emphasized this point. Some of the best fruit¬ 
growing areas in India are situated in the valleys of the Himalayas, 
for instance in Kashmir, Kulu, the Simla Hills, and in Assam, 
far away from railheads. Transport arrangements are very 
defective. While William ■ pears, equal to the hest in the world, 
can he grown in the Kulu valley, they cannot be trans^rted 
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optside the valley. In the valley itself they are often sold as 
cheaply as potatoes. Similarly, Peshawar and Quetta peaches of 
superior quality cannot be safely transported to other parts of 
India. There is thus need for quick, cheap, and reliable trans¬ 
port. We hope that after the war, fruit vans, equipped with 
modern refrigerating systems, will safely carry even the most 
perishable fruit by rail from one end of India to another. It 
should also be possible to develop road transport in lorries fitted 
with refrigerating plants. Even air transport may in due course 
be utilized. The transport of fruit is a matter which requires 
immediate attention. 

12. Closely connected with the question of transport is that of 
packing, which should be carefully studied for different types of 
fruits. So far it has received little attention. The development 
of cold storage at the assembling centres and at the markets is also 
necessary for the progress of the industry. Proper marketing is 
equally essential and involves standardized grading, control of 
marketing practices, and the elimination of malpractices and exces¬ 
sive profits on the part of intermediaries. These will enable the 
grower to receive better prices and the consumers to buy fruit at 
a cheaper rate. Increased profits for growers will automatically 
lead to better orchard arrangements, improved cultural practices, 
superior varieties, control of diseases and pests and increased pro¬ 
duction. 

13. We lay particular emphasis on the development of fruit 
preservation in its widest sense. This is an important link in the 
chain of successful fruit growing. The use of culls and surplus 
fruit adds to the income of the grower. Dehydration and other 
forms of fruit preservation, such as the preparation of jams, jellies 
and squashes, have made rapid progress during the war years. We 
recommend that steps should be taken to improve these products 
and standardize them. Most provinces are alive to this necessity 
and a Central Fruit Preservation Institute has been established by 
the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research at Lyallpur 
(Punjab). This should help to give technical training and deve¬ 
lop the fruit preservation industry. Local and traditional methods 
of preserving fruits in India should also be studied, with special 
reference to the effect of such methods on nutritive value an/] the 
possibility of developing any suitable and economical methods on 
.1 wider scale. The final product of preservation must be availa¬ 
ble at a very cheap rate if it is to be useful to the population at 
large. The cost of containers adds to the cost of production. 
Special attention should therefore be paid to the problem of pre¬ 
serving fruit products in a dehydrated form. If it is possible to 
produce powdered milk_ it may be equally possible to produce 
powdered mango juice and powdered lemon juice. Scientifically 
manufactured, such preparations should retain a great part of 
their dietary value. 

14. So far no comprehensive authoritative account of the fruits 
of India has been published providing in a handy form information 
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vegetables and Efiurrs 


Gu ditterent fruits autl tile diftereut aspects of the fruit iiidus*^ry. 
We are informed that the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
liesearch has such a project in hand. We recommend tn it this 
should be completed as early as possible. 

The Tthowing oe Fruit for Local Consumpitox 

15. The need for growing more vegetables in villages for local 
consumption has already been stressed. Ihe same applies to 
varieties of fruit which can suitaDly, be grown by individuals in 
small compounds and ‘ kitchen gardens.’ The protection of 
certain kinds of fruit against pests is often a dilhcult problem for 
the individual grower with a few trees, but such fruits as plain- 
tains and papaya—^the latter is a rich source of pro-vitamin A— 
give good yields under village conditions. In some parts of the 
country there is a considerable amount of fruit cultivation in 
villages, but generally speaking, opportunities for suoh culti¬ 
vation are neglected or under-developed. W^e consider that this 
matter should be taken up by agricultural and other departments 
concerned with rural development; it is one to which we attach 
considerable importance, for the production of fruit for local 
consumption will help to improve the diet of the people. 

.SUMMAllV OF CoNCLUSlON.S AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

16. The main conclusions and recommendations of this 
chapter are as follows: — 

(i) Vegetables help to balance and diversify monotonous 
cereal diets and fall into the category of ‘ protective ’ foods. 
Many of the coiriiiion Indian varieties of green leafy vegetables 
are excellent sources of pro-vitamin A—a vitamin for which the 
need is considerable, since ill-health and diseases associated with 
vitamin A deficiency are of freijueut oi’currence among the poorer 
classes. 

(ii) The present intake of vegetables of all kinds by the 
mass of the population is inadequate and should be greatly 
increased. 

(iii) The cultivation of vegetables in villages, apart from 
those in the neighbourhood of cities, is very much neglected. 
Education and propaganda are required to teach the villager the 
value of vegetables as food, and to persuade him to grow them for 
his own use. The growing of vegetables in private gardens and 
allotments in urban areas should also be encouraged. 

(iv) The vegetable farms started by the Provincial (loverii- 
ments in co-operation with the military authorities and by the 
military authorities themselves have considerably increased \)ro- 
duction. It is necessary that this increase in production should 
be maintained after the war. 

(v) The increased production of fruit is desirable from the 
point of view of nutrition and a greater consumption on the part 
of the poorer classes would improve their present defective diet. 
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(yi) As in the case of vegetables, the growing of fruit in 
villages, generally speaking, is neglected or under-developed. 
This is a matter which should be taken up by the agricultural 
and other departments concerned with rural development. The 
more fruit locally grown the better the diet of the people. 

(vii) India, with her wide range of climate and soil condi¬ 
tions, provides opportunities for the cultivation of nearly all the 
temperate, tropical, and sub-tropical fruits. 

(viii) "While good varieties of all types of fruit exist, 
reliable agencies for their multiplication and distribution have 
nat been organized. The position in many respects is the same as 
regards vegetable seeds. It is desirable that the growers of fruits 
and vegatables should have a guarantee, that the young trees and 
seeds they purchase are of good qualit}'. It is suggested that, 
probably the best solution of this difficult problem would be for 
Agricultural departments to use every means in their power to 
encourage the establishment of ' reco^ized ’ nurserymen for the 
production of young fruit trees and vfegetahle seeds. 

(ix) Packing, transport, and marketing are important 
factors connected with the development of fruit production. These 
matters require immediate attention. 

(x) Stress is laid on the need for development of fruit preser¬ 
vation in its widest sense, 

(xi) A comprehensive and authoritative account of the 
fruits in India should be compiled and published, with the object 
of providing in a bandy form information on the different fruits 
and the different aspects of the fruit industry. 
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Eisli IS a food of high niitritive value, being approximately 
et^uivaient to meat in protein eontent and a good .bource of certain 
vitamins and mineral salts, in a country such as India, in which 
j^er capita intake of meat and milk is very small, fish has special 
importance as a supplement to ill-balanced cereal diets and mtisl 
be given prominent position in the “ protective ” group, At 
the present time the supply of fish is totally inadequate, but 
the development of sea, estuarine and inland fisheries is one of 
the most promising means of improving the diet of the people. 
The question of Indian fisheries and their development has been 
considered in a recent report prepared by the Fish Sub-Committee 
of Policy Committee No. 5 on Agriculture, Forestry and Fishe¬ 
ries. We commend the stu/Jy' of this report, which covers every 
aspect of the subject, to all .concerned. 

2. Total annual production of fish was estimated in a 
marketing enquiry carried out in 1941 at 17,930,000 maunds 
(658,707 tons}, of which about one third was fresh-water fish 
and the remainder sea fish. On a per capita basis, this amounts 
to 3—4 lb. per annum, or less than 0 2 os5. daily. Two to four 
ounces daily may be regarded as a desirable intake by fish-eaters 
who consume little milk or meat. In most parts of the country 
the greater part of the population has no prejudice against fish 
as an article ot diet, so that requirements of fish are many times 
greater than existing prodnetion. It is no exaggeration to say 
that fish production could with advantage be increased ten times. 
Existing production iu India may be compared with that in 
(ireat Britain, which in peace time amoxints to about 40 lbs. per 
capita annually. 

3. Tbe present lamentable state of Indian fisheries is due to 
a variety of causes.' Sea fishermen are a backward, illiterate 
and economically depressed community, following primitive and 
iuefiective fishing methods. Sea fisheries extend along the whole 
of the long coast-line and communications from fishing centres 
by road, rail or boat are inadequate aud often non-existent. There 
is no organized fish trade except perhaps in the ueighboiu’hood 
of one or two of the large coastal cities. Methods used in the 
handling, packing, transport and marketing of fish are primitive, 
unhygienic and wasteful. Ice is available in limited quantities 
at only a few centres and cold storage facilities are lacking. 
Estuarine and inland fisheries suffer from much the same dis¬ 
advantages as sea fisheries, and no serious attempts at conserva¬ 
tion and development have been made. Irrigation.’ schemes have 
often diminished the value of rivers and streams as a source of 
fish. There is an almost complete lack of biological data about 

^ A review of pisciculture in India is given in “ Agriculture and Animaf 
Husbandry in India, 1038-39 ”. 
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all classes of fish and no survey of total resources, or even of 
resources of the most commercially valuable species, has been 
carried out. Most provincial fisheries departments, as at pre¬ 
sent staffed and organized, are not capable of dealing with the 
multiplicity of problems which must be solved if fisheries are to 
grow and prosper. 

4. The basis of a successful and productive fishing industry is 
scientific knowledge and its application. The Fisheries Sub- 
Committee rightly points out that short-term programmes for the 
development of fisheries cannot yield results of permanent value 
unless they are supplemented by extensive long-term research 
programmes. Basic biological and ecological research is needed 
so that resources can be fully estimated, the most valuable fishing 
grounds discovered and charted, and plans for development based 
on accurate knowledge of piscine distribution, migration and life 
history. In countries such as England and United States of 
America basic research on marine Wology has been generously 
supported by the State and has yielded results not only of scienti¬ 
fic but of great commercial value. Other kinds of research are 
equally necessary. The whole problem of suitable fishing craft 
and tackle needs investigation, so that improvements in methods 
suitable to Indian conditions can be devised and introduced. For 
example, as the Sub-Committee points out, “ the types of nets, 
the materials and the methods of their manufacture and the sub¬ 
stances employed for their preservation, are practically the same 
as they were several hundred years back. While a number of 
types are very efficient for special classes of fisheries, others are 
extremely cumbersome and quite uneconomical both in respect of 
cost and labour, and the catcher.” To improve inland fisheries, 
extensive research Is needed on fish culture and fish farming, on 
the relation between conditions in rivers, lakes, tanks, etc., and 
the reproduction and growth of fish, and a whole host of other 
problems. On the economic side, more accurate knowledge is 
required about the fishing community in general, with reference 
to ^ch questions as indebtedness, the part played by middlemen 
in the industry, and the possibility of creating co-operative 
organizations among the fisheniien. Communications, transport, 
marketing facilities, etc., must also be studied. There is also an 
extensive field for research into economical and satisfactory 
methods of preserving, processing and transporting fish. The 
promising fish liver oil industry, initiated in Madras, should be 
placed on a firmer basis, ^o that it can meet post-war competition 
from imported cod liver and vitamin .4 concentrates. This 
involves the improvement of methods of collecting and extracting 
the oil, and the development of satisfactory techniques for the 
production of vitamin A concentrates of high potency and good 
commercial quality. Fish liver oil and fish liver oil concentrates 
to be used for medicinal purposes should be tested for their vita¬ 
min content by a standardized technique before being put on the 
market. For this one branch of the fishing industry alone, a 
consider.able technical organization, including research workers, 
is required. 
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5. Many other items could be added to this extensive pro¬ 
gramme. The Policy Committee on Agriculture, Forestry, and 
Fisheries has recommended the establishment of an Indian Cen¬ 
tral Fish Committee and a Central Fishery Research Institute, 
the estimated cost of the latter, including two marine and three 
inland research stations, being about Rs. 60,00,000 including 
about Rs. 15,00,000 recurring expenditure. Regional reeearch 
stations in provinces and states will also be required. Among the 
proposed functions of the Central Institute are the prosecution of 
many kinds of research, the training of workers and the correla¬ 
tion of research work in the provinces and states. Another 
recommendation is that the Waterways Board should consider the 
problems of the conservation of fish and the prevention of pollu¬ 
tion in rivers and canals. It has also been suggested that a spe¬ 
cial Commission of Enquiry should be appointed to invesftigate 
the spread of water-hyacinth in the Gangetic delta. This pest, 
if not eradicated, is likely to damage seriously the valuable in¬ 
land fisheries of Bengal. 

6. The fishery departments of provinces and states, where 
such departments exist, have in the majority of cases accomplished 
little because of inadequate staff and resources, and lack of basic 
scientific data. The Fisheries Department in Madras has been 
the best organized and most successful, but even this requires to 
be further developed. AVe feel that the Government of India 
murt undertake the responsibility of stimulating and co-ordinat¬ 
ing the development of the fishing industry. The Indian Central 
Fish Committee and the Central. Fishery Research Institute can 
fulfil many of the same functions in regard to fisheries as the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research in the field of agri¬ 
cultural development. At the same time the practical tasks of 
introducing improved methods, organizing the local fishing in- 
du^ry, etc., are a provincial responsibility. If progress is to be 
made it is essential that Provincial Governments should have, 
not only a strong Directorate including well-trained experts and 
the necessary research units, but also an adequate and efficient 
subordinate ground staff, both on the coast line and inland where 
the need arises. Top-heavy departments, well-staffed with experts 
but without sufficient subordinates to do the practical work, are 
not likely to achieve results. The satisfactory training of the 
ground staff is a matter of great importance. 

7. The lack of trained workers of all grades is perhaps the 
most serious “ bottleneck ” to be circumvented in the develop¬ 
ment of Indian Fisheries. (We may add that the same applies 
to many other spheres of activity.) Not scores, not hundreds, but 
thousands of workers will be needed for progress along sound and 
s'cientific lines. We note that the Fisheries Sub-Committee has 
recommended that, pending the establishment of the proposed 
Central Fishery Research Institute, the Government of India 
should send, as soon as possible, a sufficient number of State 
scholars to the Torry Research Station, Aberdeen, to ^u^^the 
preservation and processing of fish. On their return this trained 
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personnel may be attached to the Fisheries Departments of 
Madras, Bombay, Travancore and other provinces and states. 
This covers only one branch of development; there are numerous 
other problems on which research is required. We feel that 
numerous promising Indian workers should be sent to fisheries 
research station^ in different parts of the world where suitable 
facilities for stitdy and research are available. It may alSo be 
necessary to employ in India an adequate number of experts from 
abroad, if these can be obtained, and particularly experts with 
knowledge of fisheries problems in the tropics.^ 

8. Much of what has been said above concerns the long-term 
scientific developments of fisheries. It mu^, however, be empha¬ 
sized that there is a great deal which can be done immediately. 
In our Report on Bengal an account was given of existing diffi¬ 
culties in Bengal^ where lack of boats, fishing tackle of various 
kinds, ice, suitable transport facilities, etc., have made fish scarce 
and dear in a province in which it is an important article of diet. 
To a lesser extent similar conditions prevail in other parts of the 
country and there is an immediate need for what, in the case of 
Bengal, we have described as the rehabilitation of the fishing 
industry. An increase in the supply of fish during the next few 
years is very desirable, in view of the present difficult food situ¬ 
ation and the scarcity and liigli price of protective foods 
generally. 

9. The state of the fishing industry, and the far-reaching 
measures needed to ensure its growth and prosperity, are illus¬ 
trative of the effort required to develop the resources of t)ie 
country. On the one hand there is a primitive community using 
primitive and inefficient methods; on the other potentialities 
which can be realized only by reorganization on scientific and 
modern lines. The challenge must, however, be met. We our¬ 
selves place strong emphasis on an increased production of fish 
as a very important part of the programme for improving the diet 
of the population. 

It is clear that, whatever development of sea, estuarine and 
inland fisheries is achieved, the availability and cost of fish will 
vary in different parts of the country. The cost at which it can 
be distributed is of great importance. There seems, however, no 
reason why it should not become a cheap and abundant article of 
diet over a large part of India. 

10. Our conclusions and recommendations are summarized as 
follows: — 

(i) In India, where the yer capita intake of meat and milk 
is small, fish has special importance as a supplement to ill- 
balanced cereal diets. The present supply of fish is totally 
inadequate; the development of fisheries is' one of the most 
promising means of improving the diet of the people. 

* We understand that it is proposed to send abo ut 40 workers abroad for 
training and to obtain the services of four foreign experts concerned with 
experimental zoology, hydrography, fish technology and crafts and gear respec¬ 
tively. The latter will be emptoyad for a period of about four years. 
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(ii) Basic biological and ecological research is needed so 
that resources can be fully estimated, the most valuable fishing 
grounds discovered and charted, and plans for development based 
on accurate knowledge of piscine distribution, inigration and life 
history. 

(iii) Other kinds of research are also necessary. The whole 

problem of suitable fishing craft and tackle requires investi¬ 
gation. Extensiye research is needed to improve inland fisheries. 
Communications, tran^ort and marketing facilities must be 
studied and investigations made into the methods of preserving 
and processing fish. » 

(iv) The fish liver oil industry should be placed on a firmer 

basis. 

(v) The Indian Central Fish Committee and the Central 
Fishery Rerfearch Institute proposed by the Fish Sub-Committee 
of the Policy Committee No. 5 on Agriculture, Forestry and 
Fisheries, can fulfil many of the same functions in regard to 
fisheries as the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research does 
in the field of agricultural development. 

(vi) The fishery departments of provinces and states, where 
such departments exist, have, in a majority of cases, accomplished 
little because of inadequate staff and resources and lack of 
scientific data. If progress is to be made it is essential that 
Provincial Governments should have, not only a strong Directo¬ 
rate including well trained experts and the necessary research 
units, but also an adequate and efficient subordinate ground staff. 

(vii) The lack of trained workers of all grades is the most 
serious “ bottleneck ” to be circumvented. State Scholars should 
be .sent abroad to study the preservation and processing of fish and 
other subjects of importance to the development of the industry 
and on their return be employed in the provinces and states. It 
mav also be necessary to employ a number of experts from abroad. 

(viii) There is also a great deal which can be done immedi¬ 
ately to increase the supply of fish. An increased supply during 
the next few years is very desirable, in view of the present difficult 
food situation and the scarcity and high prices of protective foods 
generally. 
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CHAPTER XII—VARIOUS MEASURES EOR 
IMPROVING NUTRITION 

The. problem of improving the diet of the population as n 
whole is commensurate with that of effecting a general rise in the 
standard of living, and embraces every aspect of agricultural and 
economic development. “ Malnutrition ” as the Hot Springs Con¬ 
ference put it, “ is the close and constant companion of poverty.” 
In this chapter we shall consider certain specific measures for 
improving the diet of sections of the: population. A good deal 
can be achieved by such measures, even though they leave 
unsolved thei basic problems of inadequate supplies of protective 
foods and the low purchasing power of the mass of the people. 

Nuibition Reseahch 

'Z. We have previously referred to the report of the Nutritio.n 
Advisory Committee of the Indian Research Pund Association on 
‘‘ Nutrition in India ” (1944). The report deals in some detail 
with “ specific measures ” and we propose to draw on it freely. 
The first point which may be emphasized is the need for research. 
As the Nutrition Advisory Committee remarks, “ active research 
is a necessaiy part of any successful attack on the problem of 
nutrition. All progress is based on research and there is abun¬ 
dant evidence tliat nutrition research can make valuable contribu¬ 
tions to human welfare.” Experience shows that active and 
enthusiastic reseiurch organizations are a stimulus and an inspira¬ 
tion to administrative and practical action. They provide a train, 
ing ground for workers who may be called on to grapple with 
practical problems, and workers whose main interest is research 
can often, in an advisory capacity, exercise a beneficial influence 
On public affairs. The public is in general more willing to listen 
to the ‘‘ man of science ” when he speaks ex cathedra, than to 
the official propagandist. Further, science not infjrequently 
produces an unexpected rabbit from what appears to be a vacant 
and unpromising hat. While basically malnutrition is due to 
poverty, there aie unquestionably specific problems of nutrition 
which might be solved by scientific advance long before poverty 
can be replaced by prosperity. 

We shall not consider thei research organizations required for 
the further development of nutrition research, nor the subjects 
which require investigation. Thei Health Survey and Develop¬ 
ment Committee is concerned with nutrition research in relation 
to health, and researcli on animal nutrition is thei responsibility 
of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research and provincial 
and state agricvxltural departments. Research on food techno¬ 
logy falls within the purview of the Board of Scientific and 
Industrial Research and other departments. We confine ourselves 
here to recommending that nutrition research in all its branches 
should receive ample encouragement and support. 
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The ORGANIZATION OF PRACTICAL NUTRITION WORK, 

3. The Nutrition Advisory Dommittee recommends that “ the 
Central I’ublic Health Department should include a highly 
trained nutrition specialist with wide experience of the public 
health aspects of the subject. This specialist will be on the one 
hand in touch with experts in other branches of public health 
in the Central Health Department, and on the other with the 
central nutrition research organization, provincial nutritii n sec¬ 
tions, and research workers in the nutritional field. He should 
advise the Central Government on nutritional policy through the 
I'ublic Health Commissioner.” The public health departments 
of the provinces and the larger states sdiould include a nutrition 
section in charge of a “ nutrition officer ” with a suitable staff. 
The Nutrition Advisory Committee includes the following among 
the important duties and functions of nutrition sections;--^ 

(i) Study of the composition of foods of local importance, 

(ii) Diet surveys. 

(iii) Investigations of tlie incidence of malnutrition and defic- 
ency disease, and of any public health problems associated with 
nutrition which may arise. 

(iv) Apart from these special lines of research, nutrition research 
generally may be included among the functions of the nutrition 
section. 

(v) The section must pay special attention to the nutrition of 
■ vulnerable ” groups, e.g., infants, children, expectant and nursing 
mothers and students. It should work in association with such 
branches of public health as maternity and childwelfare and school 
medical inspection. The nutrition of industrial groups is also a 
/question of great importance. 

(vi) The section should serve as an information bureau on 
nutrition for the benefit of other departments and the general public, 
and be responsible for providing material for education and. propa¬ 
ganda. It should advise about diet iir public and private institutions. 

(vii) Nutrition sections should be in close contact with food 
departments, educational departments and agricultural, animal hus¬ 
bandry, fisheries and marketing departments. They should co-ordi¬ 
nate nutrition work sponsored by local bodies and private organizations. 

The Committee also recommends that in the public health 
departments of large municipalities, nutrition work should be 
developed along similar lines, though on a smaller scale. 

Nutrition research and its practical application have in general 
developed in India in relation to medicine and public health. 
The newly created central, provincial and state food depart¬ 
ments are, however, concerned with problems of nutrition. We 
may quote here certain resolutions passed at the fifth All-India 
Food Conference, held in January-February 1946: — 

(1) It is essential to improve the diet of the people, and to this 
end all Governments will undertake an examination of diets in their 
area, to determine in what respects they are defective and how tne 
defects can best be made good. They will examine especially measures 
required to provide sufficient milk and other protective foods to tlie 
vulnerable section of the community. 
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(2) The introduction and popularization of foodstuSs which 
should be added to the diet, or must be substituted for those in short 
supply, require persistent publicity and active encouragement, m- 
clu^ng arrangements for practical demonstrations of the preparation 
of unaccustomed foods. 

(3) Use should be made of expert nutrition advice in guiding 
the policy of central and provincial food administrations. 

'4) Large employers of labour should be given every encourage¬ 
ment by Governments to provide canteens for the supply of whole¬ 
some cooked food to their labour. 

We are glad to note that food administrations are showing 
an increasing interest in nutrition and that a preliminary pro¬ 
gramme has been drawn up. With regard to item (3) above, it 
is clear that the development of a nutritional programme requires 
the co-operation and assistance of workers experienced in various 
branches of the subject. In England the Ministry of Food has 
had throughout the war its own scientific adviser, with a staff 
of experts, to advise about nutritional policy. It is generally 
agreed that the Ministry has been very successful in its task of 
keeping the people well fed; the fact that there has been no 
deterioration in health throughout the war and indeed an improve¬ 
ment in certain directions is evidence of its achievement. We 
may, therefore, endorse Eesolution No. 3, but would draw atten¬ 
tion to certain points of practical importance. In the first place 
trained nutrition experts to work on a full-time basis in food 
departments are not at present available in sufficient numbers. 
Secondly, the question whether nutrition officers in health depart¬ 
ments can fulfil the functions of nutritional advisers to food 
departments needs consideration. There would be certain advan¬ 
tages in food administrations having their own nutrition sections 
but clearly such sections would to some extent overlap nutrition 
sections in health departments. Thirdly, since nutrition has a 
far-reaching influence on public health, public health authori¬ 
ties are concerned with, and should be consulted about, all major 
questions on nutritional policy. The whole question of the organi¬ 
zation of practical nutrition work, which includes the obtaining 
and training of the necessary workers, is an important one. We 
feel, however, that it would be premature at this stage to attempt 
to lay down the lines of future organization. We suggest that for 
the time being the best possible use should be made of available 
personnel and other resources, and that there should be close contact 
between health and food departments with regard to nutrition. 

Nutrition Committees 

4. It is obviously desirable that there should be some central 
body to which questions of nutritional policy can be referred. 
At present such a body exists in the Nutrition Advisory Committee 
of the Indian Research Fund Association. The Chairman of this 
Committee is the Public Health Commissioner with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, and the Director of Nutrition Research is the 
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Secretary. Among its members are Ibe Agricultural Commis¬ 
sioner with the Government of India, the Animal Husbandry 
Commissioner, the Education Adviser^ the Economic Adviser, 
the Director of Public Health, Punjab, and a number of experi¬ 
enced nutrition workers who occupy posts in universities, medical 
colleges, etc. A representative of the Food Department, nutri¬ 
tion officers from various provinces and states, a research worker 
on animal husbandry, and thei Assistant Director in Nutrition, 
G.H.Q., India, are present by invitation. The United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture recommended that national 
nutritional organizations should be composed of authorities on 
health, nutrition, economics and agriculture, together with 
adniinistrators’ and consumers’ representatives. Except that it 
does not include the last two categories, the Nutrition Advisory 
Committee resembles the kind of body envisaged by the IJnitc'd 
Nations Conference. 

5. The Nutrition Advisory Committee, which was e^ablished 
in 1936, is technically a sub-committee of the Scientific Advisory 
Board of the Indian Eesearch Fimd Association. The latter is a 

local fund,” endowed and financed by the Government of 
India, and controlled by a Governing Body which includes non¬ 
officials. One of the tasks of the Nutrition Advisory Committee 
is to advise on the suitability of applications for grants to carry 
out nutrition research. Since the great bulk of nutrition research 
in India is now supported by the Indian Research Fund Associa¬ 
tion, the Committee has considerable control over nutrition 
research policy. It has drawn up a programme of future nutrition 
research which has been circulated to universitiei#, research insti¬ 
tutes, etc., as a guide to prospective applicants for grants for 
research, and helps the Conimittee itself to reach decisions as to 
what kind of research should be supported. Apart from its asso¬ 
ciation with research, the Committee has developed into an advis¬ 
ory body which makes pronouncements about important questions 
of nutrition policy. In its report on “ Nutrition in India ” it 
surveyed the whole field of practical development. It is essential 
that there should be a relatively small central nutrition advistory 
committee, with a membership such as that of the present Nutri¬ 
tion Advisory Committee, to which nutrition problems of various 
kinds can be referred. Such a committee can co-ordinate nutrition 
policy and serve as a link between nutrition workers in health and 
food departments and those engaged in research, and between 
nutrition, health and agriculture generally. The exiting Nutri¬ 
tion Advisory Committee appears capable of fulfilling this role 
and there does not seem to be any point in replacing it by another 
body. 

6. We have remarked that various nutritional qusstions 
appeared on the agenda of the fifth All-India Food Conference, 
which was held early in 1945. The same questions were discussed 
by the Central Food Advisory Council, which met a few weehs 
later; this Council, which includes non-official members, was 
created to make suggestions to Government about food policy, and 
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it alfio provides a nieaus whereby public opinion with regard to 
such policy can be sounded. Food administration^, and Food 
Conferences and Councils generallj', have hitherto been concern¬ 
ed with immediate difficulties of food supply, rather than with 
long-term food and nutrition policy. With the passing of the 
emergency, the objective of improving the diet of the people must 
come into the foreground. Hence we may hope that nutrition 
will in the future be a prominent subject on the agenda of any 
All-India Food Conferences or Councils which maj;- be convened. 
Uiscus^ons on this subject will require expert guidance which 
can be provided by adequate documentation and the presence of 
nutrition experts at the meetings. 

The Nutrition Advisory Committee recommends the establish¬ 
ment of Provincial Nutrition Committees “ which should include 
experts on nutritional science, agiiculture^ animal husbandry, 
fisheries', marketing, food administration, economics, etc., and 
advise Governments on questions which concern the nutrition of 
the population. While their work should be essentially techni¬ 
cal in nature, they may also include purely administrative officers, 
with the object of securing co-operation in their activities from 
the administrative side.” In .'■^ome provinces the lack of suitable 
nutrition workers to take part in the work of such committees 
would make their successful functioning difficult at the present 
time. What is essential is that provincial administrations, in 
dealing with questions of food supply and distribution, should 
give due weight to their nutritional implications. Apart from the 
establishment of ad lior Provincial Nutrition Committees, this 
might be achieved by including in Provincial ” Food Councils ” 
individuals with knowledge of nutrition, capable of scrutinizing 
food policy in the various a.spects from this particular angle. 

Nutrition, Medicine and Public Health 

7. We have referred in chapter II, Part II to food deficiency 
diseases and various pathological conditions associated with malnu¬ 
trition. The prevention and treatment of diseases of this kind have 
an important position among specific measures for improving nutri¬ 
tion. Public health nutrition sections have a special responsibility 
in this connexion. We need not discuss here the various preventive 
measures which may be followed. The Nutrition Advisory Com¬ 
mittee Comments as follows; "‘For example, beri-beri may be 
prevented by the distribution of pure vitamin Hj, or by popula¬ 
rizing the consumption of certain kind.s of rice, osteomalacia by 
the u^e of vitamin D, or by changes in social habits involving 
greater exposure to sunshine, and goitre by the use of iodized salt. 
Each deficiency disease presents a specific problem of prevention 
and the most feasible and effective methods of approach can be 
discovered only by trial of different methods in various areas and 
groups.” 

A large proportion of the cases seeking treatment in hospitals 
and out-patient departments in many parts of the country are 
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suffering from diseas?e wliicli has its roots in malnutrition. The 
satisfactory treatment of such patients must he included among 
specific measures, though in practice the results of the best treat¬ 
ment are often in the long run disappointing, since poor patients 
on leaving hospital return perforce to their usual defective diet, 
and recurrence of nutritional disease is the rule rather than the 
exception. 

Supervision of the diet of expectant and nursing mothers and 
infants is an important public health activity. ' This can he done 
through maternity and infant welfare centres, which can supply 
not only advice hut dietary supplemenis, e.g., milk and vitamin 
preparations, when these are needed. At the present time, mater¬ 
nity and child-welfare services in India are quite inadequate. 
Their development and extension are no doubt being con^dered 
bj'' the Health Survey and Development Committee. In England 
and certain other countries achievements in improving the nutri¬ 
tion and health of mothers and infants have been striking. The 
eradication of rickets in England has been due largely to the dis¬ 
tribution of cod liver oil through infant welfare centres, and the 
instruction of mothers in sound methods of infant feeding has 
produced excellent resTilts. If a child is to get a good start in 
life, its mother must be properly nourished, and it must itself 
receive a satisfactorj' diet during infancy and early childhood. 

The Nutrition Advisory Committee recommends that expect¬ 
ant and nursing mothers and infants should have prior claims 
on the distribution of insufficient milk supplies. We have refer¬ 
red in our report on Bengal to the scheme in Bombay City where¬ 
by expectant mothers and children under six can obtain milk at 
half price, and commented oji the desirability of developing 
similar schemes in other urban centres. 

In the chapter on nutrition we have referred to the exception¬ 
ally high mortality among pre-school children, i.e., children aged 
1 to 5. Malnutrition is particularly prevalent in this age group. 
The difficulty of safeguarding the health of the pre-school child is 
familiar to health workers in western countries; an infant can be 
looked after by efficient infant welfare services, wdiile a child ■when 
it reaches school-age comes under the supervision of school 
medical services and its diet can be improved by suitable school 
meals, extra milk, vitamin preparations, etc., should there be need 
for this. But during the intervening period it is beyond the 
observation of the public health services. We wish to draw special 
attention to the need for improving the nutrition of children of 
this age group in India, though it is by no means easy to suggest 
practical measures. The education of mothers in child care, such 
schemes of milk distribution as that initiated ii^ Bombay, and the 
development of nursery schools in urban areas might in some 
degree contribute to the solution of the problem. 

Education 

8. The Nutrition Advisory Committee considered this subjei't 
under three heads; (fl) the education of specialized workers, (h\ 
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the education of those who will be in a portion to educate the 
public or engaged in work in which knowledge of nutrition is of 
value, and (c) the education of the general public. 

With regard to (a) several kinds of workers are needed, 
including laboratory research workers, clinical research workers 
and workers concerned primarily with practical measures for 
improving nutrition. The education of the first two of these 
categories need not be discussed here; it overlaps with that of the 
education of medical and scientific research workers in general, 
a subject which is being considered by the Health Survey and 
Development Committee and other bodies. With regard to the 
third category, we may quote the recommendations of the Nutri¬ 
tion Advisory Committee about the training of public health 
nutrition workers; 

Specialized public health nutrition workers should receive some 
training in research methods as well as a good grounding in nutri¬ 
tional science, both in the field and the laboratory. They should have 
at least a year’s training in an institution devoted to nutrition 
research and other branches of the subject. Some knowledge of sta¬ 
tistical methods is desirable. They must also have experience of 
public health work in general, and in particular experience of health 
work in rural areas, to enable them to deal effectively with nutrition 
problems in the field. 

Nutrition workers in food departments must also have a sound 
knowledge of nutrition in its scientific and practical public health 
aspects. At present, as we have pointed out, there is a shortage 
of nutrition workers of all kinds. We draw the attention of the 
(government of India to the need for making satisfactory arrange¬ 
ments for training the necessary personnel in India und abroad. 

Professional groups to whom knowledge of nutrition is of 
practical value include administrative officers in general, officers 
in food departments, doctors, nurses, school teachers and inspectors 
of schools, social and economic workers, workers in agricultural 
and animal husbandry departments, etc. Instruction about 
nutrition should form part of the normal training of such workers, 
its amount and kind varying in the difierent professional groups 
in question. The medical profession is in a particularly good 
position to impart knowledge of nutrition to the public, but at 
present, in the teaching of medical students, the importance of 
diet to health is not given sufficient prominence. It may be 
suggested that medical studies should be oriented so that greater 
emphasis is laid on nutrition. Nurses are also inadequately trained 
in the subject. We may mention in passing one question which 
is perhaps somewhat outside our terms of reference—^the need for 
imnroving dietary arrangements in bosipitals. In the United States 
and other countries large hospitals employ ‘ dietitians ’ whose 
duty it is to organize and superintend the dietary treatment of 
patients under the supervision of the medical stafr, and ^ to ensure 
that patients receive the best possible diet during their stay in 
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hospital. There is at present no hospital in X&dia with a ‘ dieti¬ 
tian ’ on its staff and in general feeding arrangements in 
hospitals are bad. 

9. We shall now consider the education of the public in 
general. Since the supply of protective foods is insuhicient and 
the mass of the population cannot afford a balanced diet, the scope 
for the immediate improvement of nutrition by education and 
propaganda is limited. A good deal can, however, be achieved 
by an educational campaign which avoids the error of urging 
people to eat what is not available and what they cannot afford. 
Well-to-do people, who could afford a good diet, may through 
ignorance or long established habit exist on an ill-balanced and 
monotonous diet to the detriment of health. There is plenty of 
room for the improvement of dietary habits among the more pros¬ 
perous classes. India is a country of deep-rooted dietary customs 
and prejudices, some of which are beneficial and others not. 
Spread of modern knowledge of nutrition would do something to 
make dietary habits more flexible, and encourage change and 
variety. In certain countries—in United States of America, for 
example-^nutrition workers have succeeded in making the public 
aware of the importance of nutrition—in making them, in fact, 
what is sometimes called “ nutrition-conscious ”. This has manj 
advantages, even though it sometimes leads to faddishness about 
food and unnecessary anxiety about potential dietary deficiencies, 
to the benefit of vendors of patent foods and well-advertised 
vitamin preparations. But a certain degree of rational and 
scientific interest in diet on the part of the educated public is 
desirable. Apart from any effect which such interest may have on 
personal habits, it is important that the educated classes should 
understand something of the problem of nutrition and its bearing 
on the well-being of the country as a whole. 

10. We have referred, in our first report, to the replacement 
of rice by wheat and other cereals. The replacement of part of 
the rice in the diet of a rice-eater by wheat or millets. increases 
his intake of certain valuable nutrients and is desirable from the 
standpoint of nutrition. This is particularly so when the rice 
consumed is raw milled rice. As regards food policy in this matter, 
there are other considerations. The shortage of rice in various 
rice-eating areas during the last few years has made it necessary 
to encourage the consumption of alternative cereals in these areas. 
It is clearly advantageous, from the standpoint of food policy, that 
rice-eaters—or at least a proportion of rice-eaters—should be ready 
to turn to other cereals if need arises. Well-to-do rice-eaters in 
certain parts of the country are becoming accustomed to take some 
wheat daily an alternative to rice, a habit viewed with favour 
by nutrition experts. Sections of the poorer classes ^again in 
certain areas—consume either millets or rice or both, usually with 
a preference for rice, in accordance with the price and availabili^ 
of these cereals. Flexibility of cereal intake on the part of the 
commuuitv at both ends of the social scale is a useful safeguard 
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against periods of rice shortage, and where it already exists it can 
be further encouraged. In areas such as rural Bengal, where the 
great bulk of the population is used to taking only rice and iS 
unfamiliar with otiier cereals, the popularization of the latter is 
particularly difficult. The need for furthering the consumption of 
other cereals in rice-eating areas depends on the supply position, 
but in general rice is likely to be in short supply in certain parts 
of the country for some years. It may be noted that the partial 
substitution of rice by alternative grains, made necessary by the 
food situation, has certain advantages from the standpoint of 
nutrition, and hence education and propaganda based on nutri¬ 
tional grounds can be used in support of food policy. 

11. The Nutrition Advisory Committee suggests a number of 
methods of spreading knowledge of nutritaon. These include 
pamphlets, posters, bulletins, press articles, films, wireless talks, 
demonstrations, exhibits and museums. All these hrve their place, 
but more is needed than visual and verbal propaganda. Demonstra¬ 
tion is the most effective method of education. Suitable recipes 
must be devised and popularized by sale in canteens, Government 
restaurants, etc. It is important that any kind of meal or disk 
which is advocated, should be generally acceptable and not sucb 
that its preparation is a physical impossibility. This means that, 
before any educational campaign by demonstration or any other 
method is undertaken, the habits of the people and the facilities 
for adopting unfamiliar methods of preparation and cooking must 
be investigated. For example, if people do not possess stone 
chakku or grinders, as in Bengal, they cannot grind whole wheat 
into atta. Those concerned in the campaign must in fact be very 
fully informed about local domestic habits and prejudices. We 
have pointed out in our Eeport on Bengal that women are parti¬ 
cularly suited for undertaking educational work in the field of 
nutrition and would again stress the need for enlisting their 
services. In this connexion the need for developing institutions 
for teaching domestic science may be emphasized. 

“ All children ”, the Nutrition Advisory Committee points out, 
“ should be taught simple facts about food and diet, as part of 
health education.” Books and booklefe generally suitable for the 
instruction of children already exist; no doubt, however, these 
could be improved upon. Attractive educational material, written 
in English and the important Indian languages, should be provided 
for use in schools. We may again observe tliat demonstration i« 
more effective than precept. Properly organized school-feeding, 
to which we shall refer in a later section, may be of considerable 
educational value. 

The Milling and Peepaeation of Ceeeals 

12. Since cereals form the bulk of Indian diets, the treatment 
which they receive before consumption, and its effect on their 
nutritive value, are an important matter. The outer layer of 
cereal grains—the germ and pericarp—are richer in certain vita¬ 
mins and other nutrients than the starchy interior of the grain 
and if these layers are removed by milling, the resulting product 
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18 nutritionally inferior to the whole cereal. We may recall the 
careful attention which has been given in England during the 
war to the composition of the flour from which the staple cereal 
food of the country, bread, is made, and the decision, after a 
preliminary period in which refined white flour was reinforced 
with vitamin Bi, to make the use of 86 per cent extraction flour 
compulsory. Elour of this extraction resembles whole wheat in 
its nutritive'properties, and its use during the war period has no 
doubt played a part in keeping the health of the people of England, 
whose diet has been restricted in other ways, at a high level. In 
the United States of America, on the other hand, refined white flour 
is generally used for bread-making, but this is “ fortified ” by 
the addition of several synthetic vitamins, to make its composition, 
in respect of these vitamins, approximately the same as that of 
whole meal flour. In both countries, bread and flour form a much 
smaller proportion of the diet than the various staple cereals do 
in India. 

These examples show that the composition of cereals may be 
an important aspect of state nutrition policy. We must, therefore, 
enquire into the position in India. The staple cereals of the 
countrj' are rice, wheat and the various millets, barley and maize 
being of much smaller importance. As regards wheat, nearly 
all the wheat flour consumed is ground in cliakkies or mills to give 
a product— atta —which retains most of the outer layers and nutri¬ 
tive value of the whole grain. Hefined wheat flour is also produced 
iu modern roller-process mills and used for bread-making, but only 
a small percentage of the urban population eats white bread. 
Most wlieat-eaters live on chappaties made from atta and tbis is, 
nutritionally .speaking, an excellent habit. If the use of white 
bread increases then some action along the lines of that taken iu 
other countries might be called for. At the present time white 
bread-eaters in general belong to the more prosperous classes, and 
their consumption of bread, iu proportion to that of other foods, 
is low, so that they do not depend on bread to supply their 
requirements of vitamins and other nutrients. 

Barley and maize are consumed “ whole ”, or nearly so, after 
grinding. The preparation of millets for consumption also involves 
little loss of nutritive value : actually the mere size of the millet 
grain would render the removal of the more nutritious part of the 
grain, by any milling process, difficult or impossible. We may 
say that, as in the case of wheat, no milling problem at present 
arises in respect of these cereals. 

13. The question of rice-milling requires more attention. At 
the beginning of the century it was shown that the serious disease 
beri-beri is caused by the consumption of a diet of highly-milled 
lice, deprived of its outer layers and hence of what was subse¬ 
quently called the “ anti-beri-beri ” vitamin (vitamin Bi). Since 
then much has been written about the rice problem, and numerous 
scientific investigations have been carried out. There is no ques¬ 
tion that Ihighly milled ” raw ” ' rice is a defective food, and that 

* The tmn “ raw ” rice means here rioe that has not been pcur boiled. 
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its consumption as the principal article of diet involves danger of 
beri-beri and other deficiency diseases. Beri-beri is not, however, 
a common disease in India, except in one considerable area in 
North-East Madras—the Northern Circars. There are-two reasons 
for this. First, the majority of rice-eaters in the country as a 
whole eat home-pounded rice from which the outer layers are only 
partially removed; according to the Report of the Agricultural 
Marketing Adviser on “ The Marketing of Rice in India and 
Burma ” (1941), ”-something like 73 per cent of the rice produced 
and consumed in India is hand-pounded, very largely by the 
growers themselves by whom or by whose family members the 
paddy is husked manually in the household for their own domestic 
requirements Secondly, more than half the rice eaten in India 
is-parboiled—i.e., steamed in the husk—a process which, as careful 
scientific research has shown, leads to a diffusion of the vitamins 
contained in the outer layers through the grain, so that they are 
not removed when the rice is subsequently milled. Parboiled rice 
milled to a fairly high degree, which until recently was widely 
consumed in South India, has most of the nutritive properties of 
whole ” rice and those who eat it rarely get beri-beri. In the 
Northern Circars “ raw ” rice, i.e., rice which has not been steamed 
in the husk, is preferred by all sections of the population, and 
in this area mills abound so that machine-milled raw rice is the 
staple diet. In most other parts of the country the poor use 
either hand-pounded rice (parboiled or raw), or, if they consume 
machine-milled rice, consume it in the parboiled ^ate. The 
well-to-do usually prefer machine-milled raw rice to other kinds 
of rice, but since their diet is relatively varied and they eat less 
rice and more of other foods than the poor, they are in less danger 
of deficiency disease. These facts taken together explain the 
peculiar geographical incidence of beri-beri in India. 

14. A new factor in the situation is the introduction by various 
Provincial Governments of “ Rice-Milling Orders ” prohibiting 
the milling of rice beyond a certain degree. The primary object 
is to increase the yield of rice from a given quantity of paddy. 
In the case of parboiled rice the effect on nutritive value is not 
very striking, but under-milled raw rice is appreciably richer in 
vitamins, etc., than highly-milled raw rice. The question whether 
the Rice-Milling Order promulgated by the Government of Madras 
in 1943 has reduced the incidence of beri-beri in adults and 
infants in the Northern Circars requires investigation. 

We feel that the present policy of limiting the degree to which 
rice is milled is justified, and should not be abandoned when the 
war is over and the food situation is easier. It is true that, owing 
to the widespread use of home-pounded and parboiled rice, the 
effects of under-milling in improving the nutrition of the rice¬ 
eating population as a whole, are limited. A considerable pro¬ 
portion of rice-eaters, however, consume machine-milled raw rice, 
and the improvement in the nutritive value of such rice resulting 
from under-milling should be of definite benefit, particularly to 
raw rice-eaters of the poorer classes who are in danger of getting 
beri-beri. We are aware that there is a general preference for 
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highly-milled rice on the part of those who consume machine- 
milled rice (particularly on the part of the well-to-do classes) and 
that under-milling raises in practice certain difficulties. Under¬ 
milled rice does not keep as well as highly-milled rice, and has a 
less attractive appearance. Again the enforcement of under¬ 
milling may have the effect of lowering the commercial quality of 
rice turned out by mills. Whereas highly-milled rice is a 
“ finished ” article, under-milled rice, in the eyes of the miller, 
is not, and standards as regards homogeneity of variety and degree 
of milling, taste, appearance, etc., tend to be lower in the case of 
Under-milled than of highly-milled rice. Many of these nraw- 
backs can, however, be removed by a well-organized system of 
inspection and distribution, and we feel that a return to the 
previous position with regard to rice-milling would be a retrograde 
step. 

15. Two other points may be mentioned. A method of pre¬ 
paring rice for conisuinption known as “ rice-conversion ” has 
recently been developed in the United States. “ Conversion ” is 
essentially a refinement of the time-honoured Indian practice of 
parboiling; instead of being steamed at atmospheric pressure and 
dried in the sun, as in the parboiling process, “ converted ” rice 
is steamed under pressure and subsequently dried in a vMuum 
chamber. Rice so treated can be milled to give a white highly- 
polished product of attractive appearance and taste which has the 
same nutritive properties as milled parboiled rice, i.e., it retains 
On milling the vitamins present in the whole grain. “ Conversion ” 
has the advantage of giving a higher yield of finished rice from 
a given quantity of paddy than other methods, since the proportion 
of broken grains is greatly reduced. We recommend that the 
production of “ converted ” rice should be given a trial in India. 
The plant which has been devised for the process in the United 
States of America is somewhat elaborate and expensive, and it would 
probably be necessary to devise cheaper and simpler plant, embody¬ 
ing similar principles, for use in India. In the first instance two 
or three mills could be equipped with “ conversion ” plant, and 
the whole question of the introduction of ” conversion,” including 
the acceptability of the finished product, studied on an experimental 
scale. 

16. Rice is the only cereal which is washed before consumption. 
Washing unfortunately removes a proportion of the various 
nutrients previously present which are soluble in water; for 
example, the washing of raw rice reduces its vitamin Bi content 
by 60 per cent. The effect of washing on parboiled (and ” co]a- 
verted ”) rice is less pronounced, a fact which has an important 
bearing on the beri-beri-preventing properties of such rice. Some 
loss of nutrients also occurs in the cooking of rice, its degree 
depending on how far the water used in cooking is disearded. 

The first washing of rice causes the greater part of the loss of 
nutrients in the household preparation of rice, and there is little 
to be gained by reducing the number of washings. The habit of 
washing rice before cooking is universal, and since most rice as 
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purchased contains dirt and extraneous matter it is difficult to see 
how washing can be avoided. Conceivably, rice could be stored 
and marketed in such a state ot cleanliness that no washing would 
be required, 'i’here is no obvious solution of this problem, but the 
fact remains that an appreciable proportion of the total quantity 
of nutrients available in India is washed away in luillious of 
households every day. With regard to losses due to the rejection 
of cooking water, efforts should be made to teach rice-eaters who 
follow this habit, to use a minimum quantity ol water in cooking 
and consume the cooking water or “ conjee.” 

School-feeding. 

17. Of all specific measures for the improvement of nutrition, 
this is perhaps the most likely to produce results. Growing child¬ 
ren need abundant wholesome food, and their healtli and physical 
development suffer if they do not get it. Many children in 
primary and secondary schools in India are malnourished; they are 
thin and undersized for their age, and often show signs of food 
deficiency disease. Children may leave Imme for school in tlic 
morning after taking an insufficient breakfast, or even no breakfast 
at all, and get nothing substantial to eat-until the evening. Hungry 
children cannot do their school work properly. An pperienced 
school teacher will usually know which of the children in the class 
are seriously malnourished, becau-^e of their aimtliy and 
inattention. 

The value of school-feeding has been stressed in the report of 
the Central Advisory Eoard of Health on ‘‘ Tim medical inspection 
of school children and the teaching ot hygiene in school ” (1941)^ 
and in the ” Report of the Central Advisory Board of Education ” 
(1943) popularly known as the “ Sargent Repoit.” The latter 
comments as follows: — 

One of the main causes of health defects iii this country is mal¬ 
nutrition. The condition may be due to ander-uourishment or an 
unbalanced diet or both. As regards under-iioiirishnient the provision 
of a mid-day meal in school is recognized to be a good thing both for 
combating malnutrition and for enabling eluldren to benefit by the 
lessons imparted at the end of the school day. If jiiopeviy organized, 
it also affords a valuable opportunity for social training. In many 
provinces brave efforts have been made to provide mid-day meals cr 
other supplementary nourishment but finance lias restricted these- 
to a limited number of areas only, and children in the primary stage 
on account of their large numbers have usually been left out. The 
effects of malnutrition in primaiy school children arc not less serious 
tlian in children of higher ages." All the cuildren should be given a 
mid-day meal, whether it is brought from their homes or provided at 
the school. Parents able to pay should contribute to the scheme. 

We agree with these findings and recommendations. Ideally 
the food or meal provided in schools should be such as to make up 
for quantitative and qualitative defects in the home diet. In the 
qualitative sense, no food is as good as whole milk. Hnfortiinately 
in most parts of the country sufficient supplies-of milk are not 
available for distribution in schools on a large scale, and the cost 
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of supplying milk even in limited quantities would be high. The 
JNutriiion Advisory Committee points out that, while milk is the 
best supplement, recourse may be bad to otber foods. “ These 
include skimmed milk and sprouted pulses. Almost any iood which 
supplies additional calories to under-nourished - children is of 
value.” 

ly. While the value of school-feeding is generally recognised, 
there are serious difficulties in organizing it on any extensive scale. 
In the lirst place, the cost is very considerable. The minimum 
cost of a meal of genuine value would be 1—2 annas per child 
daily, and expenditure at this level in poor elementary schools 
would more than double the existing cost of education. On the 
other hand, expenditure could be kept down by confining feeding 
to schools in which the children are particularly poor and mal¬ 
nourished, or to children within certain schools who are in special 
need of additional nourishment. Tart of the expense can be borne 
by parents who can uftord it. It may be empnasized that money 
spent on school-feeding is money well spent, Since school-feeding 
improves the health of the rising generation and helps to produce 
stronger and better-educated citizens. 

Apart from the question of finance, the organization of school¬ 
feeding is by no means a simple matter, in large cities the 
corporation or municipality supports, usually with assistance from 
provincial resources, most of the primary schools and perhaps one 
or two secondary schools. Some schools of both kinds are run by 
private bodies with or without a grant-in-aid from the Trovincial 
(iovernment. A small number of secoudarv schools may be com¬ 
pletely supported by Government. In smaller municipalities and 
the districts generally the local bodies concerned are responsible 
for most primary schools, secondary schools being usually run by 
private organizations with or without the help of a Government 
mbvention. Here also a number of secondary schools may be 
completely supported by Government. There is no uniform., cen¬ 
trally controlled system, embracing all schools, on to which a 
uniformly organized system of school-feeding could be grafted. 
The approach to the problem would be determined by local 
conditions. 

19. In cities responsibility for developing school-feeding must 
rest largely with the corporation or municipality, whose chief 
education officer, assisted by the necessary staff, could be entrusted 
with general management. The best method of procedure is pro¬ 
bably that the food should be cooked in a central kitchen and 
distributed by motor van to the schools; this is the practice in 
Madras City, where the corporation has supplied free meals to 
certain of the poor schools in the City for a number of years. A 
committee including a few public-spirited citizens, doctors, etc., 
might exercise some general Supervision over the organization of 
school-feeding, and the creation of such committees would help tw 
stimulate public interest. Health departments, both provincial 
and municipal, should be associated with school-feeding schemesi 
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aad nutritiMi officers ia these departments could give advice and 
assistaneei At present only a lew of the larger municipalities 
employ school-medical officers; such officers, where they exist, 
would be concerned with school-feeding and its effect on the health 
of the children. Arrangements could be made for schools not 
controlled by the urban authority to participate in school-feeding 
schemes. 

20. In smaller municipalities and the districts there is no 
educational staff apart from itinerant inspectors of schools in 
Government employ, and the school teachers themselves. The 
inspectors could not undertake the organization of school-feeding 
in addition to their educational duties. To entrust it to poorly 
paid school teachers under inadequate supervision would give rise 
to obvious difficulties. In large urban areas school-feeding may 
be under the general control of the Chief Education Officer, but 
special staff would be needed to carry out the day-to-day work, 
including the purchase of the necessary foods, etc. Similarly in 
small towns and in the districts a special staff would be needed 
for school-feeding. In many towns it would probably be con¬ 
venient to supply the midday meal at a central place to children 
during the school interval rather than in the individual schools. 
The children could attend this centre armed with a card signed 
by the headmaster of their school. Here again local committees 
might be formed to consider and supervise arrangements. 
Administrative officers of various grades and health officers would 
also be responsible for general supervidon. 

21. We have dwelt at some length on the organization of school- 
feeding because we feel that the difficulty of initiating satisfactory 
schemes is not generally realized. It is one thing to recommend 
school-feeding as a most desirable measure and another to put the 
recommendation into practice. The whole question is in fact a 
complicated one which demands careful preliminary study, and 
vrhich in the initial stage would have to be approached by trial 
and error. We suggest that in the first instance efforts should be 
made to develop school-feeding in large cities, where there are 
numerous poor children in need of additional nourishment. At 
the same time experimental schemes could be undertaken in selected 
towns and rural areas, at first on a relatively small scale. The 
difficulties of organizing school-feeding on a wide scale ate, in our 
opinion, by no means insuperable. Two years ago the rationing 
of large urban populations in India seemed to many an impossible 
task but to-day, as the result of praiseworthy efforts on the part 
of food departments, rationing schemes are working fairly 
smoothly. Similar success could doubtless be achieved in the case 
of school-feeding. 

22. Some further comments may be added. A large propor¬ 
tion of children of school-going age do not at present attend school, 
and would not be benefited- by any system of school-feeding. One 
of the effects of supplying free meals is to increase school attend¬ 
ance, which is of course desirable although it may raise problems 
of accommodation. The possibility that some parents of children 
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receiving food through schools may correspondingly reduce the 
amount of food given to the uhiluren at home must be borne in 
mmd, but in our opmion few, if any, parents would be lihely to 
take ah vantage of scnool-feehing in tnis way. .We have referred 
above to payment by parents wno can afford it; probably it would 
be better to supply scnool meals free in the initial stages, and 
if school-feeding proves successful and popular to seek contributions 
from some parents. With regard to tne type of food or meal to 
be provided, tnis will vary according to season and locality and 
should be considered in consultation with the nutrition experts. 
Advantage cau be* taken of school-feeding to increase the ontake 
of cereals other than rice, in nce-eating areas where supplies of 
rice are dehcient, by supplying palatable preparations of wneat 
or millet. It should be possible, at least at certain times of the 
yearj to- grow in school compounds vegetables of various kinds 
which could be used to enrich and enliven school nieals. The 
development of well-cultivated school gardens, tended by the 
children themselves, is not an impracticable proposition. 

Before the war, dried skimmed milk from Australia and New 
Zealand was used quite widely in supplementing tne diet of 
children in institutions, in 1938, on the recommendation of 
nutrition experts, the import duty on duch milk was reduced from 
30 to 10 per cent. It was in general oueaper than fresh milk 
locally produced, and feeding experiments showed thht it had 
excellent ettects on the heaKh and physique of children. Dried 
skimmed milk is now for practical purposes unobtainable, but after 
the war it will presumably come on the market again. Since the 
milk supplies of India are inadequate there would be jusiification 
for encouraging the import of tiiis valuable by-product of the 
Au^ralian and New Zealand butter industry. It could, if 
available at cheap cost, be used in school-feeding. 

23. Finally a word may be added about diet in residential 
institutions, particularly tnose for children. All children in 
boarding-schools, orphanages, etc., whether these are under State 
or private management, should receive as good a diet as possible. 
While the provision of a fully satisfactory diet including milk 
may often be impossible owing to insufficient funds, institutional 
diets can usually be improved by making better use of available 
resources. This involves some interest in, and knowledge of, 
dietetics on the part of those responsible for institutional feed¬ 
ing. Within recent years, as a result of the educational efforts 
of nutrition workers, the diet of many insiitutions has been 
improved with good effect on the health of the inmates. At the 
present time, however, the high price of all kinds of foods makes 
it extremely difficult to provide a satisfactory diet in institutions 
with scanty funds. 

Beference has already been made to the fact that one of the 
duties of public health nutrition sections should be the provi¬ 
sion of advice about diet in institutions, which include, 
institutions for adolescents, students’ hostels, reformatories, gaols, 
e^tc., as well as children’s boarding schools. 
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The Jj’eeding of Employees And Labour Groups 

■24. The Indian Army is excellently fed. Recruits in a poor 
state of nutrition rapidly put on weight and in less than a year, 
as a result of good food and physical training, are transformed 
into alert, (hardy and well-developed soldiers. We need not dwell 
on the achievements of the Indian Army from Rangoon to Bologna; 
they are well known to tiie world. W^e mention the Indian soldier 
because he illustrates the fact that physical standards and capa¬ 
city for work and endurance whidh are accepted as “ normal ” 
among the general population are in fact grossly sub-normal, 
and because he demonstrates in his person the great possibilities 
which exist in India for the improvement of health and physical 
development by better diet and other means. 

Industrial workers stand in contrast to the soldier. Their 
output of work is in general low and ill-health of various kinds 
impairs their physical efficiency. We know of no records of 
absenteeism in labour groups resulting from ill-health but have 
little doubt that investigation would show that the loss of work¬ 
ing hours due to this cause is very serious. If India is to develop 
into a great industrial country, competing on equal terms with 
the other industrial cmuirries of the w'orld, great efforts must be 
made to improve and safeguard the health of industrial workers. 
Good food is essential to good (health and hence the diet of workers 
is a matter of great importance. 

25. In Chapter II of Part II we have discussed the relation 
between income and diet and it was pointed out that intake of 
protective foods rises with increasing income. The minimum wage 
paid to industrial workers should be such u to enable them, 
after other commitments are met, to purchase a reasonably ade¬ 
quate diet for themselves and their families. The cost of such 
a diet is of vital importance in connexion with the concept of 
a minimum adequate wage. The acceptable level of diet would 
tend to differ in different localities, and from time to time, in 
accordance with the availability of foods and numerous other 
factors, but it could be established without much difficulty in 
consultation with nutrition workers. The principle involved is 
a thoroughly sound one. Quite apart from the question of a 
balanced diet, the situation may arise in which it can be clearly 
shown that the wages of certain types of workers are insufficient 
to enable the recipients to buy enough food to cover their calorie 
requirements. The payment of starvation wages, whatever the 
state of the labour market, is unjustified on moral grounds, and, 
further, the under-fed labourer is an uneconomic proposition 
because of his low output of work. In considering the whole 
question of improving the diet of industrial Workers, we cannot 
too strongly emphasise that such workers must be adequately 
'paid, so that they can feed themselves and their families accord¬ 
ing to a reasonably high nutritional standard and maintain their 
health and physical efficiency. 

26. In England industrial canteens have been most successful 
and at an Industrial Conference in 1943 it was recommended that 
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war-time arrangements for providing a balanced meal to indus¬ 
trial workers should continue after the war is over. The develop¬ 
ment of well-run canteens associated with industry is desirable 
from the standpoint of nutrition, since canteens can help to 
satisfy the special needs of industrial workers and can also be 
used for educational purposes, e-g., in tiie populariAation of 
unfamiliar foods. It must be admitted that little progress has so 
far been made, except in one or two centres, and that at present 
the idea does not appeal to industrialists in general, nor indeed 
to the workers themselves. The reasons for and against require 
careful examination. It is possible that once initial difficulties, 
inertia and conservatism were overcome, canteen feeding would 
become highly popular among industrial workers and also among 
employers because of its good effect on the efficiency of their 
employees. We may include among the labour groups concerned 
not only workers in factories, but also the secretarial staffs of 
large business houses in cities. 

“ Fair price ” shops and co-operative stores can be of great 
value to employees, preventing iheir exploitation by unscrupulous 
traders. The satisfactory feeding of labourers in plantations, and 
if^olatcd labour groups in rural areas, presents a special problem; 
in this case the most serions difficulties may he those of supply. 
Responsibility rests with governments and employei's to ensure 
that adequate food supplies are available to such workers, parti¬ 
cularly in areas iu which local supplies are insufficient or non¬ 
existent. The encouragement of vegetable growing on plantations 
is a useful practical measure. 

27. A word may be added on the subject of “ state restau¬ 
rants.” In England the ” British Restaurants created and 
controlled by the government, have proved most useful and 
popular during the war period. They .supply a well-cooked meal 
at cost price to all-comers, aod have been patroni>:ed by all 
sections oi the community. The actual cost of a square meal is 
about a shilling. In India a ‘‘ nutrition restaurant ”, supply¬ 
ing nutritious and well-served food .at cost price, has been organized 
by the itinerant War Services Exhibition and has proved strik¬ 
ingly and perhaps unexpectedly successful. Ca.ste restrictions 
have uot prevented visitors of different communities from enjoy¬ 
ing its amenities. In Cochin, state restaurants, the primary 
object of which is to increase the offtake of foods other than 
rice, have also been a success. We understand that the Pood 
Department of the Government of India is contemplating the 
creation of govenimeiit restaurants foi- the benefit of the general 
public, in the first place in large urban centres. The project has 
much to recommend it, though only experience will show how far 
it will prove practicable and successful. Well-run govern¬ 
ment restaurants supplying cheap and well-balanced meals would 
benefit urban workers of various kinds and could play a part in 
the educational campaign for better diet. 

28. The nutrition of industrial workers could be substantially 
improved by measures such as those suggested above and others. 
Industrial workers are. however, a comparatively small group in 
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relation to the whole population of India. To raise standards of 
nutrition among agricultural labourers in rural areas is a much 
more extensive problem, to which we have referred in other sec¬ 
tions of the report. While in this chapter emphasis has been 
laid on the feeding of industrial workers, we fully recognize that 
the needs of ihe vast group of rural labourer^ not employed in 
organized industry are equally pressing. 

Food Industey 

29. In a country such as U.S'.A. most foods are “ processed ” 
in factories before reaching the consumer, and industries con¬ 
cerned in the preparation of foods in various ways have been deve¬ 
loped on a large scale. In India some common foods may be 
described as “processed”; examples are milled rice, various 
kinds of wheat flour, vanaspati and refined sugar. The bulk of the 
population, however, at present lives on foods which are obtained 
directly from the soil and are prepared for consumption by village 
and household methods. There^are no large industries occupied 
in transforming familiar 'tfereiris into “ breakfast foods ”, to be 
distributed to consumers in cardboard cartons with attractive 
labels suggesting that the contents are of exceptional nutritive 
value. The preservation of foofi is in general effected by similar 
simple methods. Thus, fruit is dried in the sun 'to preserve it, 
instead of being canned, dehydrated, used for the extraction of 
juice, or treated in other ways in factories. 

It has been suggested that the development of food industries 
is an important method of improving diet in India. Unques¬ 
tionably such development would be attended by certain 
advantages. The Nutrition Advisory Committee points out that 
it would provide “ a steady market for various food products, 
facilitate the storage and distribution of perishable foods such as 
milk and fruits (we may add vegetables), enable full advantage 
to be taken of seasonal abundance thus minimising wastage, and 
help to fill gaps in the supply of various kinds of foods in areas 
and seasons in which there is a shortage. The processing of 
perishable foodstuffs during local anfi seasonable gluts is in the 
long run beneficial to consumer and producer alike, since it helps 
to maintain an even flow and price throughout the year and saves 
waste. The importance of developing the manufacture of proces¬ 
sed milk products, thereby furthering the development of the 
dairy industry, may be emphasized ”. The growth of food indus¬ 
tries would also have the general effect of - introducing more 
efficient methods for the storage, transport and distribution of 
food. 

The development of food industries, ag part of the general 
industrial development of the country, is unquestionably to be 
recommended. It must, however, be pointed out that processed 
foods are usuallv more expensive than the natural product and tend 
to bo purchased by the well-to-do rather than the poor, and used 
for urban rather than, rural consumption. Whatever the growth 
of industry and nrfcsmization, India must remain predominantly a 
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country of cultivators, consuming the foods to which they have 
long been accustomed and which, as far as bulk of the agricultural 
population is concerned, they have themselves produced. For these 
and other reasons, we regard the creation of food industries as a 
matter of somewhat secondary importance in relation to the funda¬ 
mental problems of nutrition and food supply which form the 
main theme of our report. 

30. Brief mention may be made to products of high nutritive 
value which are of value in supplementing defective diets. We 
have referred elsewhere to the production of fish liver oil and 
vitamin A concentrates from such oil; this, we have pointed out, 
should be energetically pushed forward. The Government of India 
are planning the manufacture of “ food yeast ” from molasses, 
with a production target of 3,000 tons annually. In this process 
protein and vitamins are synthesised from a relatively valueless 
carbohydrate product of which a surplus normally exists in India. 
The strain of yeast used for the purpose is a variant of Torula 
utiUs, developed by research workers in England during the war, 
which gives high yields when grown in molasses solution, and 
can be dried into a flaky powder which, if not highly palatable 
to the normal taste, is at least inocuous. Dried yeast is very 
useful in the treatment of hospital patients suffering from defi¬ 
ciency states, and it can be introduced into institutional diets. The 
popularization of food yeast as a supplementary food for consump¬ 
tion by the public Jnay, however, be somewhat difficult. Apart 
from food yeast, there is the possibility of producing concentrated 
preoarations of high nutritive value from various foods grown in 
India. 

31. To-day most of the important vitamins have been indenti- 
fied and synthesised, and can be manufactured in bulk at relatively 
low cost. There is a boom in vitamin pills and tablets, and 
in the United States of America the vitamin industry has become 
an industry of major importance. In some countries, e.g., in 
England and the United States, synthetic vitamins and vitamin 
concentrates have been incorporated in certain of the staple foods 
of the population. The Nutrition Advisory Committee comments 
on the subject as follows:—: 

Vitamin deficiency states of various kinds and degree are 
common in India and unqiiestionablv large sections of the population 
wmild be benefited in. health by taking synthetic vitamins. Various 
deficiency diseases could be prevented by their administration. The 
use of svnthetic vitamins in making good obvious deficiencies in the 
diet of the vitamins in question isclearlv a rational procedure. The 
administration of vitamins can be combined with that of various 
minerals, e.g., calcium and iron, when the diet is deficient in Such 
minerals, or (in the case of iron) requirements are increased bv blood 
destroying diseases . . . The development of the manufacture of 

synthetie vitamins in Jndia is recommended. 

We arc in agreemen+ with this recommendation. Synthetic 
vitamins, either manufactured in India, or, pending tbis, .imported 
in hulk and made into pills and tablets locally, would be of genuine 
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help in making good dietary deficiencies. The part which can he 
played hy food yeast pitamins, etc., in solving the problem of 
malnutrition as a whole must, however, be viewed in its true 
perspective. Their production on a large scale and increased avail¬ 
ability would not obviate the need for producing enough food to 
meet the requirements of the growing population, aii(J their distri¬ 
bution, particularly in rural areas, would present great difficulties. 
If vitamin pills are given to under-nourished school children, a 
meal supplying additional calories must also be provided. Full 
use must be made of all the resources of science for the improve¬ 
ment of diet, but we see a cert.ain danger in giving undue 
prominence to measures which, how'ever valuable on a limited 
scale, leave the basic problem of increasing the supply of energy- 
yielding and protective food.s unsolved. 

Food Standards and Food Control 

32. “ Food as purchased by the consumer should be uncontami- 
nated and unadulterated and conform to the description given or 
implied by the vendor. The effective control of food adulteration is 
an important part of food policy, Satisfactory standards for certain 
types of foodstuffs, natural and processed, must be laid down 
and vigorously enforced by legal action.” Here again we quote 
the Nutrition Advisory Committee. 

The problem of ensuring that foods which are distributed, 
bought and consumed are of good quality is an extensive one which 
we cannot consider in detail. The term “ quality ” has here a 
wide connotation, covering such matters as the appearance, 
freshness and freedom from “ mustiness ” and insect infestation 
in the case of cereals, freedom from adulteration with hydrogenated 
vegetable fat in the case of yJiee, a safe and unadulterated milk 
supply, the freshness of eggs, etc. The control of food¬ 
stuffs to ensure fiheir good quality and purity is largely, though 
by no means entirely, the responsibility of public health authori¬ 
ties. Food Adulteration Acts have been passed in various pro¬ 
vinces, but their enforcement is at present unsatisfactory. For 
example, a large proportion of the animal ghee sold in India is 
heavily adulterated, and in most cities it is difficult, to obtain 
milk which is free from added water. The fate of the average 
consumer with regard to the quality of the foods he purchases, 
may be contrasted with that of the soldier in the army, who is 
supplied only with foods subjected to a careful sysftem of inspec¬ 
tion bv which all supplies not conforming with rigid standards 
of quality and purity are rejected. If the food industry develops, 
the need will arise for ensuring that purchasers are not misled by 
extravagant claims for their products on the part of manufac¬ 
turers. In some countries the advertisement of food products is 
partially controlled by the public authorities. It is obviously 
undesirable that poor people should be induced by skilful adver¬ 
tising to spend money they can ill afford on expensive preparations 
which are of no remarkable nutritive value. 
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• Marketing has an obvious bearing on the quality of foods. The 
,Agricultural Marketing Department’ of the Government of India 
has made some, valuable studies of existing marketing arrange¬ 
ments and has introduced “ agmark ” standards for various foods. 
These u^fuh activities should continue. In the case of milk and 
milk products, for example, improvement in marketing arrange¬ 
ments is essential if they are to be distributed to consumers in a 
satisfactory condition, and also for fJhe development of the dairy 
industry generally. 

We can do no more here than draiv attention in a general way 
to these various questions and emphasize tihe fact that control 
of the quality of foods in the broadest sense of the term is an 
essential part of a progressive food policy which lhas as its objec¬ 
tive the improvement of nutrition. 

Conclusions and Eecommendations 

33. The conclusions and recommendations of this chapter may 
be summarized as follows: — 

(i) Nutrition research in all its branches should receive ample 
encouragement and support. 

(ii) Specialized nutrition workers are needed in public health 
departments and to guide tIhe activities of food departments in 
their nutritional aspects. Close contact between public health 
departments and food departments with regard to nutrition pro¬ 
blems is necessary. Arrangements should be made for the educa¬ 
tion and training of more specialized nutrition workers for 
research and practical nutrition work. 

(iii) There should be a small technical all-India Nutrition 
Committee to whidh questions of nutrition policy can be referred. 
The existing Nutrition Advisory Committee of the Indian Eesearch 
Fund Association is suitable in composition for this purpose. 

(iv) Methods of preventing deficiency diseases should be 
investigated and a vigorous attack on such diseases launched by 
public health authorities. Supervision of the diet of expect¬ 
ant and nursing mothers and infants is an important public 
health activity. This can be done through maternity and 
child-welfare centres which can supply not only advice but also 
dietary supplements, e.g., milk and vitamin preparations, when 
these are needed. The improvements of the diet of pre-school 
children is also of special importance. 

(v) Instruction In the subject of nutrition should be part of 
the normal training of professional groups who will be in a posi¬ 
tion to educate the public, or engaged in work in which know¬ 
ledge of nutrition is of value. These include administrative officers 
in general, officers in food departments, doctors, nurses, school 
teachers and inspectors of schools, social and economic workers, 
workers in agiqcultural and animal husbandry departments, etc. 
The amount and kind of instruction will of course vary in the 
different groups. The medical profession is in a particularly good 
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position to impart knowledge of nutrition to the public, and 
medical studies should be oriented so that greater emphasis is 
laid on this subject. 

(vi) The education of the public should be pushed forward 
by all available means, though it is useless urging people to eat 
what is not available and what they cannot afford. Visual and 
verbal propaganda must be reinforced by practical demonstration. 
Women are particularly suited for carrying on education work in 
the sphere of nutrition. All children should be taught simple 
facts about food and diet, as part of health education. 

(vii) Cereals form the bulk of Indian diets, and hence the 
treatment which they receive before consumption and its effect on 
their nutritive value, are important questions. Most wheat is 
consumed in the form of atta which popsesses most of the nutritive 
qualities of whole wheat. Barley, maize and the millets are eaten 
“ whole ” or nearly so. Highly-milled raw rice lacks certain 
important vitamins and its consumption as a staple food,' with 
little else in the diet, leads to danger of beri-beri. Most rice- 
eaters in India consume home-pounded rice, raw or parboiled, or 
machine-milled parboiled rice, and rice in this form retains most 
of the vitamins of the whole grain. There is a considerable area 
in North-East Madras where machine-milled raw rice is the staple 
food of the population and here beri-beri is a serious problem. 

The present policy of limiting the degree to which rice is 
milled is in general justified and should not be abandoned when 
the food situation is easier. Attention is drawn to the very con¬ 
siderable loss of nutrients which occurs when rice is washed before 
household use. The method of preparing rice for consumption 
known as “ conversion ” should be given a trial' in India. 

(viii) The development of school-feeding is strongly advo¬ 
cated. Many children in primary and secondary schools in India 
are under- and mal-nourished and in consequence cannot do their 
school work properly. School feeding on any considerable scale is 
expensive; its organization is by no means easy and special staff 
for the purpose would be needed in both urban and rural areas. 
The type of meal provided must vary according to season and 
locality and should be considered in consultation with nutrition 
experts. Ideally the food or meal provided in schools should be 
such as to make up for quantitative and qualitative defects in the 
home diet, but almost any supplement which supplies additional 
calories is of value. 

(ix) Industrial workers must be properly fed if they are 
to be healthy and eflScient. An adequate wage related to the cost 
of food is essential to this end. The development of well-run 
industrial canteens would benefit both employers and workers. 
Reference is made to the possibility of creating Government 
restaurants which would supply cheap and well-balanced meals to. 
urban workers of all kinds and play a part in the educational 
Campaign for improved diet. 
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(x) A well-developed food industry concerned with food 
processing in general would provide m steady market for various 
food products, facilitate the storage and distribution of peris! able 
foods, enable full advantage to be taken of seasonal abundance, 
and help to fill gaps in the supply of various kinds of foods in 
areas and seasons in which there is a shortage. The growth of 
food industry would have the general efiect of introducing more 
efiicient methods for the storage, transport and distribution of 
food. The greater production of shark liver oil and vitamin A 
preparations from such oil is recommended, as also the manufacture 
of “ food yeast ” and synthetic vitamins. It is, however, pointed 
out that the development of food industry and production of 
vitamin-ridh substances and synthetic vitamins would leave basic 
problems of nutrition and food supply unsolved, and must be 
regarded as being of somewhat secondary importance in relation to 
these problems. 

(xi) The control of the quality of foods in the broadest sense 
of the term is an essential part of a progressive food policy. 
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PART IV 

Improvement of Agricultural Economy 
CHAPTER I.—LAND TENURE PROBLEMS 
A.—Preliminary 

In Part III of this report we examined the possibilities 
of developing agricultural production by the application of scien¬ 
tific knowledge and technical resources. As we have pointed out, 
the existence of these technical possibilities is not sufficient; 
they must be realized. Government can and must assist in their 
realization, but in the last resort, it is the people, the millions 
engaged in agriculture, who, by their individual and co-operative 
efforts, must secure the increase in agricultural production on 
wliich the welfare of the community so largely depends. Are the 
producers capable of the effort which is necessary? Have they 
the necessary resources? Are they suitably organized for 
co-operative effort? In other words, is agricultural production 
in the country generally organized so as to be capable of realizing 
the technical possibilities of increased production? We propose 
to consider these questions in this part of our report. 

2. The organization of agricultural production depends, to a 
large extent, on the system of rights and obligations of holders 
of land, that is, on the prevailing land systems. The view has 
often been expressed that there is a close connection between 
many features of the present land systems and the efficiency of 
agricultural production, and that the latter cannot be materiallj’' 
improved unless changes are made in the former. We, there¬ 
fore, put the following questions to the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments : — 

(i) Describe the various systems of land tenure prevalent 
in your province. State the extent of land held under each 
of these systems. 

(ii) To what extent was there a tendency for ownership of 
land to pass out of the hands of cultivating classes to non-oulti- 
vating classes? Has this tendency been arrested or reversed to 
any significant extent? 

(iii) Is absentee ownership of land increasing? If so, do 
you consider it to be a factor restricting the growth of agricul¬ 
tural production? Have any remedies been tried and witb what 
results? Can you suggest any remedies? 

(iv) Are the cultivating classes rack-rented in any areas 
of your province?- Have any remedies been tried? If so, with 
what results? Can you suggest any remedies? 

(v) (a) Is there a tendency to progressive reduction in the 
average size of holdings, and/or their fragmentation? 
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(6) Have any measures been adopted to restrict sub- 
divisiou of holdings, if so, with what resultsP 

(c) Have any measures been adopted to promote consoli¬ 
dation of holdings, if so, with what results? 

{d) What measures would you recommend for securing 
improvement in these respects? 

(vi) The view has been expressed that unless changes are 
made in the prevalent systems of land tenure, it would not be 
possible to secure any significant increase in agricultural pro¬ 
duction or significant improvement of the standard of life of the 
cultivating classes. Do you- agree with this view? If so, dis¬ 
cuss in relation to each system of land tenure prevalent in 
your province,, those aspects which, in your opinion, are 
objectionable as tending (a) to prevent extension of cultivation 
or irrigation or (b) to prevent the adoption of improved methods 
of agriculture or (c) to prevent the cultivator from securing 
a fair return for his labour and enterprise. Outline the changes 
which you consider necessary and the measures by which such 
changes can be brought about. 

Heplies have been received from all Provincial Governments 
and we shall discuss the points emerging from these replies in 
succeeding sections of this chapter. 

3. We should observe at the outset that we are under no 
illusion as to the adequacy of our treatment of these subjects. 
The questions involved are of a complex character, and they 
relate to an enormous area, in different parts of which conditions 
vary widely. Factual information indispensable for a proper 
study of the problems involved, is incomplete and may, in the 
diverse conditions prevailing in different parts of the country, 
easily lead to misleading conclusions. While we have no doubt 
that Provincial Governments have taken great pains to supply 
us with such information as could be secured within the relatively 
short time available—and we are extremely grateful to them for 
this—it is obvious that the material, which we have collected, 
can at best be regarded as only the basis for a preliminary study. 
Jlor have we within the time at our disposal been able to under¬ 
take anything more than a preliminary survey of the subject. 
We, therefore, desire to make it clear that the views expressed 
by us in this chapter should be treated only as the tentative 
results of a preliminary survey. They are intended only to 
indicate the scope of some of the problems involved, and the 
directions in which, we believe, investigation should be directed 
in' order to find appropriate solutions. Our object is to bring 
put prominently the existence of certain problems which require 
to be solved, and to recommend that the Provincial Governments 
concerned should accept, in principle, the need for undertaking 
ay^ examination o f them. Such an examination should be based 

'^Vide Appendix V. 
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on investigations of local conditioiu and we recommend- that 8ttc4 
investigations should be undertaken in all provinces oft a Bom* 
prehensive basis. 

B.—Land Ststbks 

4. Land is held in most parts of India under ofte dr other 
of the three major systems. These are— 

(i) the permanently settled estate system, (ii) the twnpo- 
larily settled estate system and (iii) the ryotwari system. Apart 
from these three major systems, there are a number of minor 
systems in different parts of the country. The total area under 
the latter, howeverj is only a small proportion of the area under 
the former. The permanently settled estate system prevails in 
most parts of the provinces of Bengal and Bihar, about one half 
of Orissa, about one third of Madras and SMtVIgi proportions of 
the provinces of Assam and the United Provinces. The tem¬ 
porarily settled estate system prevails in the United Provinces, 
nearly the whole of the Central Provinces (but not Berar), about 
a fourth of the province of Orissa and in some areas in provides 
where the permanently settled estate system prevails. Subject 
to what has been said about the minor systems, the ryotwari 
system, generally speaking, prevails in the rest of the country.*' 

5. The features which distinguish the three major systems 
owe their origin primarily to differences in the character of the 
settlements of land revenue made in the course of the 18th and 
19th centuries. The fact that the revenue was fixed in per¬ 
petuity under the permanently settled estate system and is 
cevisable under the other two is a well-known distinguishing 
feature. The other important difference between the ryotwari 
eystem on the one hand and the permanently and temporarily 
settled estate systems on the other, lies in the .unit which was 
adopted for the purpose of settlement. Under the former the 
revenue was fixed on individual pieces of land and the actual 
occupants, who were recognized as possessing a permanent and 
heritable right of occupancy, became liable for its payment. 
Under the latter the “estate” was the unit and the holder of the 
estate (commonly called the proprietor), not the actual occupant 
of the land, became responsible for the payment of the laml 
revenue. The actual occupants were not, however, all tenants 
at wilf. It has always been an accepted principle in India that 
the occupant of the soil is entitled to remain in possession from 
generation to generation, provided he pays the customary dues 
either to the sovereign power or to the person recognized by 
that power as entitled to receive such payments. At the time of 
the original settlements, therefore, a large proportion of the 
occupied lands in the majority of the estates was held by per¬ 
sons who had a permanent and heritable right to occupy aad 
cultivate the land, subject to the payment of the customary rent. 

^ Certain areas which are not usually referred to by name as ryotwari 
(e.g., (government estates or Ehasmahal estates of Bengal and Orissa) are 
I'eally of this category, since they differ in no essential respect from areas 
under the ryotwari system. 
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111 the early days of British administration there ■was a tendency 
tor the occupancy rignt to become obscured and obliterated. 
Many legislauve measures have, however, been passed during the 
last iUu years conlirniing and extending this right of occupancy, 
with the result that to-Uay the great majority of tenants holding 
under proprietors (^or sub-proprietors) possess a permanent and 
heritable right of occupancy in the lauds of their tenancies. 
Home farm lauds in which the holder of estate also enjoys the 
right of occupancy, are the exception and are specifically 
delimited by law as such. 

6. Thus, under the three systems, there is in respect of 
every individual piece of land, one person whom we propose to 
call the “occupancy-right-holder.” This occupancy-right-holder 
is generally called a ryot under the ryotwari system, while under 
the other systems he is sometimes described as a ryot and some¬ 
times as a tenant.' Tuudamentally, their rights are the same; 
they hold their lands on a permanent and heritable tenure. In 
general, they also possess unrestricted rights of transfer—though 
this statement is subject to exceptions, more especially under 
the temporarily settled e.statc system. 

7. The occupaucy-right-hokler holding land under the ryot¬ 
wari system pays laud revenue to the Qovernment, while the 
occupancy-right-holder under the other two systems pays rent to 
the proprietor of the estate. Both payments are similar in 
character in the sense that they are not determined on a purely 
contractual basis. Under the ryotwari system, as well as the 
temporarily settled estate system, the amount of these payments 
is fixed at settlements carried out periodically by Government. 
The payments due on lands held under the permanently settled 
estate system are less often settled in this manner. The original 
basis of the level of rents under this system was custom, modified 
partly by contract in the past and largely by legislation regulat¬ 
ing the conditions under which rents may be altered. 

8. We have considered it necessary to draw attention to what 
u-ft regard as an essential common feature of all the three major 
systems, because it is not unusual to suppose that under the 
ryotwari system the land is held by a large number of small 
peasants in their own right, while under the other systems land is 
held by a relatively small number of large landlords whose lands 
are cultivated by tenants without any statutory rights. This is 
not the case. The central figure in all the three systems is the 
occupancy-right-holder. The proprietors of estates are not occu¬ 
pancy-right-holders in respect of the greater part of the lands in 
their estates. Thus, in Bihar, the extent of land held by 

‘ Discussion of land tenure problems is often complicated by the fact 
that the same name often means different things and different names 
often mean the same thing. Thus, the term zamindar as commonly used 
in the Fuujab and Sind, refers to persons holding land on a very diffei-ent 
tenure from zowindars in the permanently settled areas. 
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proprietors ‘ in tlieir cultivating possession is 3-46 million acres, 
while the extent of lands held by various classes of occupancy- 
right-holders is 20-36 million acres. Similar figures are not 
available for Bengal but from certain estimates made by the 
Bengal Land Eevenue Commission, it is possible to infer that 
the proportion of lands held by proprietors in their cultivating 
possession is much smaller in that province. In the United 
Brovinces the extent of larid described as ‘ sir ’ and ‘khud hast ’ 
(represeutiug land held by proprietors in cultivating possession) 
is 5‘96 million acres against 26-92 million acres held by various 
classes of tenants who are occupancy-right-holders. There are no 
figures showing the distribution by size of holdings of occupancy- 
right-holders under the different systems, but there is little 
reason to suppose that large holdings are more chai-acteristic of 
one than another. 

9. On a review ot the replies received from Provincial G-overu- 
laents we find that the prol.leins requiring investigation maj>- be 
classified under three heads: — 

(i) tiize uf Iwldings, Kubdivision and fniynientaiwn. —It is 
well-known that a large proportion of land is held in small hold¬ 
ings. There e.xists a tendency, directly relatable to the rights 
of inheritance and the transfer of land, which, through sub¬ 
division, causes a progressive diminution in the size of holdings 
and their fragmentation. The need for legislative and adminis- 
frafive action in relation to this tendency is a matter for exami¬ 
nation. This applies to all the different land systems. 

(ii) Occupancy-right-holder and non-occupancy tenant .— 
Another class of problems is the tendency for land to be held 
by oceupancy-right-holders who do not attend to its efficient culti¬ 
vation, and who lease such lands to tenants on terms which inhibit 
such Cultivation. This again, is a matter for examination in 
respect of all the different land systems. 

(iii) The permanently .lettled estate system. —There is a 
growing bodj- of opinion that, apart from the defects already 
referred to, which are common to all the systems, there are 
defects peculiar to the permanently settled estate system which 
make it desirable that the systeiB should be abolished and the 
ryolwari system introduced in its place. 

in succeeding sections of this chapter we discuss each of these 
three classes of problems separately. 

C.—Size of Holdings—Subdivision and Fragmentation 

10. We mean by a “ holding ” all the lands in which one 
person has a permanent and heritable right of occupancy. The 
term “ holding ”, however, is sometimes used in a different sense; 

1 Including proprietary under-tenure-holders 
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tb^t is, to signify the laud actually cultivated by a pei«uu. Th« 
two conceptions, are obviously diflierent, and we propose to restrict 
the use of the term “ holding ” to the former category and to use 
the, term “ farm ” for the latter. Thus, let us suppose that 
4. holds 08 an occupancy-right-holder five plots of land bearing 
numbers 1 to 5, and B similarly holds two plots of land bearing 
numbers 6 and 7. Let us further suppose that 4 cultivates the 
land bearing numbers 1 to 4 and leases number 5 to fl for cultiva¬ 
tion, then the “ holding ” of 4 consists of plots 1 to 5, while his 
farm ” consists of plots 1 to 4; and B’s '' holding ” consists of 
plots 6 to 7, while his “ faiun ” consists of plots 5 to 7. 

11. We believe it is broadly correct to say that statistical infoi- 
mation about holdings is incomplete and that practically no 
information is available about fai-ms. In areas under the ryotwari 
and the temporarily-settled estate systems and in some areas under 
the permanently-settled estate system, official records are main¬ 
tained of' occupancy-right-holders and the lands included in their 
holdings. The officially recorded holding, however, is not always 
the same as the actual holding. The same person may hold lands 
in what are recorded as separate holdings; and it is equally likely 
that the recorded holding may include what are in actual fact 
separate holdings. In the greater part of the area under the 
permanently-settled estate system, such records are not maintained 
by official agencies, and accurate information on the subject is not 
available from the records maintained by the proprietors of the 
estates. Again, in areas where records are maintained, the infor¬ 
mation is not, except in a few provinces, compiled and classified. 
A, number of special enquiries, however, have been made from time 
to time, which afford some indication of the position. We proceed 
to set out certain figures from which an idea can be formed about 
the size of holdings in Bengal, the most important province under 
the permanently-settled estate system; the United Provinces, a 
province under the temporarily-settled estate system; and Madras, 
the Punjab and Bombay, three provinces where land is held 
predominantly under the lyotwari system. 

Bengal. 

12. At the instance of the Bengal Land Bevenue Commission, 
enquiries were made in typical villages in all districts of the 
province into the lands held by 19,599 families. The average 
holding was ascertained to be 4-4 acres, and the distribution was 
as follows: 3-3 per cent of the families had no raiyati or under- 
raiyati interest, that is, were not occupancy-right-holders; 42-7 
per cent held less than 2 acres; 11-2 per cent between 2 and 3 acres; 
9-4 per cent between 3,and 4 acres; 8-0 per cent between 4 and -5 
acres; 17-0 per cent between 5 and 10 acres; and 8-4 per cent above 
10 acres. The sample may not have been fully representative of 
the province, but the figures are the best available, and may be 
assumed to represent conditions in the province fairly accurately. 
The average yield of cereals per acre of net area sown in the 
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province is 0-48 ton.' From this it may be inferred that the 
average holding in this province is capable of yielding, under 
existing conditions, a little more than 2 tons of cereals. It 
also be inferred that approximately two-thirds of the total number 
of holdings are below the average, yielding less than 2 tons; that 
about one-half of all holdings yield below one ton; that roughly 
one-fourth of the total number of holdings yield between 2 aad 
5 tons; while those yielding 5 tons and more are about one-twelfth 
of the total number. It should be added that while the number 
of holdings yielding 5 tons or more is relatively small, the estw^ 
of the lands included in such holdings is proportionately much 
larger. We have, however, no information about the actual extent 
of such lands. 


The United Provinces 

13. The average size of a holding in the United Provinces 
varies greatly with the fertility of the soil. In the QoraJshpur 
division, which is fertile and intensively cultivated, the average 
area is 4'8 acres, whereas in the Jhansi division, where the soil 
is unfertile, it is over 12 acres. The average area for the province 
is 6 acres. The yield per acre of net area sown for the province 
as a whole is distinctly smaller than in Bengal, bbing roughly 
0.35 ton'. 

This shows that the average holding in the province is capable 
of Yielding a little more than 2 tons of cereals; that is, roughly 
th^’ same as in Bengal. Classified particulars for the province are 
hot available, but the following figures, relating to two tehsils 
of the Agra district, are of interest. The average size of a holdup 
in this area was, at the time (1931) the figures were collected, 
somewhat larger than that for the province as a whole. It was 
found that 27-3 per cent of the holdings were less than 2-5 acres 
and 23-3 per cent were between 2.5 and 4-5 acres. Thus, nearly 
one-half of the total number of holdings were capable of yielding 
about 1.5 tons or less. 28 9 per cent of the holdings were between 
5 and 10 acres, 14 3 per cent between 10 and acres and 0-2 
per cent over 17-5 acres. Enquiries made by Settlement Officers 
indicate that, in this province, in spite of the increase in popula¬ 
tion the average size of the holding has remained practically 
the same over a long period of years; but there has been a large 

’ Statement showing the average yield per acre of net area sown in certain 
provinces. 


Bengal 

Madras 

United Provinces 
Punjab 
Bombay 


Estimated net area 
of r oe, wheat, 
jowar and bajra 
(thousand acres). 
18,407 
15,718 
16,666 
12,348 
15,421 


Yield per acre of 
net aurea sown 
(tons). 

0-481 
0’412 
0-348 
0 336 
0-189 


Bomony -• o' a 

the basis of the r- la‘i n between ‘net area sown and gross area sown witn ui 
crops in each province. 
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increase in the number of plots per holding with a consequent 
diminution in the average size of a plot. Joint holdings continue 
to he a common feature in this province. 


Madras 


14. The following figures are taken from the Land Revenue 
Administration Reports of 1936 and 1937. They show the number 
of single and joint pattas and the areas of wet and dry land: — 


Total number (in millions) 

Area of dry (in million acres) .. 
Area wet (in million acres) 

Total area 


Single 

.Toint 

Total 

pattas. 

pattas. 

3-72 

2-46 

6 17 

13-17 

9-10 

22-27 

3-78 

1-50 

6*28 

16-95 

10-60 

27-65 


Average acerage per patta 4*,o 


Assuming the average size of a holding to be substantially as 
recorded for pattas, the figure of 4-5 acres is not very different 
from that for Bengal. The average yield per acre of net area 
sown is, however, rather smaller. The average yield per acre is 
0-41 ton,* which means that the average holding is capable of 
yielding rather less than 2 tons. Seventy-four per cent of the 
holdings, covering 36 per cent of the total area, have an average 
area of 2 4 acres; that is, they yield on the average one ton. The 
classification of pattas is on the basis of the assessment, and the 
Madras Government have stated that while pattas paying Rs. 10 
and less formed 69-5 per cent of the total number about 20 years 
ago, they now amount to about 76-5 per cent. The results of 
enquiries conducted by the University of Madras in selected vil¬ 
lages also show that the average size of holdings has decreased. 


Fun]ah 

15. The results of an enquiry into the size of holdings in this 
province, quoted by the Royal Commission on Agriculture, showed 
that 17-9 per cent were under one acre, 25-5 per cent between 1 and 
3 acres; 14-9 per cent between 3 and 5 acres, and 18 per cent 
between 5 and 10 acres. The Commission remarked that ” the 
area of cultivated land held by each owner is increasing on the 
whole, although in numerous villages there is a tendency in the 
opposite direction.” The results of an enquiry made in 1939 by 
the Board of Economic Enquiry, Punjab, have been furnished to 
us by the Punjab Government. 

Percentage of 


Size of holding. 

r— 

land. 

From 

owners. 

0 to 1 acre .. 

20-2 

0-8 

1 to 3 acres 

28-6 

6-2 

3 to 6 M .. 

14-9 

6-2 

5 to 10 „ .. 

16-9 

13-1 

10 to 15 „ .. 

7-3 

9-1 

15 to 20 „ .. 

3-6 

7-2 

20 to 25 „ .. 

2-2 

66 

26 to 60 ... . 

3-9 

14-8 

50 acres and over 

2-4 

38-0 

Total 

100-0 

100-0 


’ See footnote on page 256 ante. 
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The Government have commented on these figures as follows: — 

“ It will be observed that the owners are congested in the 
lower groups a^d the land is concentrated in higher groups. If 
50 acres be taken as the maximum size of a holding which a 
farmer would ordinarily cultivate directly, it will be observed 
that 38-0 per cent of the land is held by owners possessing more 
than this area each. On the other hand, if 5 acres be taken as 
the smallest economic holding 63 "7 per cent of the owners would 
be found to possess uneconomic holdings; whereas the former 
class feels the necessity to let their land on rent, the latter is 
anxious to take some more land into their holding to make an 
economic holding or to work purely as tenants on bigger holdings. 
Thus the tenant is not necessarily without an owner’s holding 
of his own. In most cases he is owner-cultivator in one field end 
tenant-cultivator in the adjoining one, or at a little distance.” 

We are not aware of any precise estimate of the average size 
of holdings in this province, but the figures given above point to 
the conclusion that it is probably in the neighbourhood of 10 acres. 
The average yield per acre of net area,sown is roughly 0-34 ton, 
and thus the average holding in the Punjab is capable of yielding 
well over 3 tons, a figure substantially in excess of that for Bengal, 
the United Provinces and Madras. Nearly one-half of the holdings 
are, however, capable of yielding less than one ton, and they 
cover about 0 per cent of the total area comprised in all holdings. 
Approximately one-eighth of the total number of holdings are 
larger than 15 acres in extent, that is, capable of yielding 5 tons 
or more. These holdings, we observe, comprise very nearly two- 
Ihirds of the total amount of land. A comparison of the figures 
quoted by the Eoyal Comniis.sion on Agriculture with those fur¬ 
nished to us, indicates that in this province also small holdings 
are tending to increase in number. 


Bombay 


16. The following figure.s* relate to the year 1936-37: — 


ClassiSoation of holdings. 


XTp to 6 acres 
Between 5 and 1 S acres 

It IS ,1 ~6 ,, ■. 

!, 26 „ 100 „ 

Over 100 acres 

Total 


Number 

Percent¬ 

in 

age of 

millions. 

total. 

1-13 

49 

0B7 

29 

0-25 

11 

0-22 

10 

0-02 

1 

2-29 

100 


Area in 

Percent¬ 

million 

age of 

acres. 

total. 

2-64 

9-5 

6-10 

22-8 

4-74 

17-7 

9-23 

34-4 

4-17 

16 6 

26-78 

100 


On the basis of these figures the average size of a holding is 11-7 
acres. While this is larger than the corresponding figure for the 
provinces previously considered, the yield per acre of net area sown 
is least in this province, being only 019 ton per acre. Thus, the 
average holding in this province is capable of yielding approxi¬ 
mately 2-2 tons per acre, which is about the same as in Bengal 

1 Based on figures given in the table at page 4.5 of ” The Indian Rural 
Problem.” 
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and the United Provinces. Roughly one>half of the holdings, 
comprising about one-tenth of all the land, are very small and 
capable of yielding less than one ton each; whereas holdings capable 
of yielding over 5 tons number about one-tenth of the total but 
comprise about one-half of the land. 

Subdivition of holdings 

17. Thus, under all the land systems, small holdings are the 
rule, large holdings being relatively few in number, and the general 
tendency is for the number of small holdings to increase. The 
replies received from all Provincial Governments indicate that 
this is so.^ (An exception is Sind, where large holdings appear 
to be more common, and where the pressure of population on the 
land is not yet fek owing to the large increase, during recent 
years, in the irrigated area.) The immediate cause of the tendency 
to progressive diminution in the size of holdings is “ subdivision ’’ 
by which is meant " the distribution of the land of a common 
ancestor amongst his successors-in-interest, usually in accordance 
with the laws of inheritance, but sometimes effected by voluntary 
transfers amongst the living by sale, gift, or otherwise. Thus, 
a man holding 12 acres and having four sons may be succeeded 
by the four sons, each holding three acres; if three of these sons 
leave two sons apiece and the other dies childless, the next genera¬ 
tion may show six grandsons each holding two acres. But if the 
childless-bolder had sold his land, for instapce, to a money-lende?- 
there would be six grandsons with one and a half acres each, awd 
a money-lender with three acres. There are other causes contfj- 
buting to the process, but subdivision includes the general result 
of an increase in the number of holders within a family ut 
community.” ® 

18. It is generally agreed that it is desirable that this tendency 
to a progressive diminution in the size of holdings should be 
aPrested. The primary cause of subdivision is the pressiwe of 
population on land and the basic measures for checking subdivision 
are first, the bringing of additional land under cultivation and 
secondly, an increase in industrial employment. In other parts of 
our report we have stressed the need for Ijringing new land under 
cultivation, and have pointed out that the growth of industry is 
essential if some of the more pressing problems of village economy, 
such as excessive pressure of population on land, are to be solved. 
We do not propose to deal with these matters again in this chapter. 
What we are concerned with here is whether there is any other 
measure which it is desirable to adopt for the prevention cf sub¬ 
division. The Royal Commission on Agriculture who examined 
this subject at considerable length, observed that “no practical 
suggestion -WUS put forward for the prevention of further sub¬ 
division without interfering with the laws of inheritance.” The 
Commission also examined a proposal put forward by Mr. Reatinge 

* Part B of Appendix II. 

•Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India (1928), page 129. 
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for f&e {ormatiou and macilkteiumce of Impartible,.economic bold' 
ings and reached the conclusion that the proposal was open io 
objections. In view of the importance of this question of 
impartible holdings, we have further considered it. 

19. One of us (Sir Hanilal B. Nanavafi) holds that the forma* 
tion and maintenance of impartible holdings is necessary, and 
that the laws of inheritance should be suitably modified. His 
riews are set out below:— 

' ‘ The continuing increase in the number of uneconomic 
holdings is a serious evil. It is not only a question of the un* 
satisfactory economic position of the owners of such holdings who 
are compelled to eke out an uncertain livelihood by cultivating 
land as crop-sharing tenants, by working as day labourers, by 
driving carts, etc. Uneconomic holdings also constitute a serious 
obstacle to efforts to increase the productivity of the land. The 
cultivator who lives on margin of subsistence, cannot be 
expected to possess the reseMlBces necessary for increasing the out¬ 
turn of his crops by the adoption of improved farming practices 
requiring capital. From this point of view it is desirable to take 
steps to prevent a further increase in the number of uneconomic 
holdings. It is true that the provision of employment alternative 
to the cultivation of land by the development of industries will 
provide a solution to the problem, but this does not remove the 
necessity of undertaking other remedial measures while industries 
are being developed. 1 think it is essential that the medium 
holding should be defined' within certain broad limits and that 
legislation should be undertaken for the purpose of securing that 
the right to such a holding passes to a single heir, the excluded 
heirs ^ing allowed a right to maintenance. I have no objection 
to holdings which are larger than a medium holding being sub¬ 
divided under the present laws of succession, provided the sub¬ 
division does not result in the creation of holdings smaller in sice 
than the medium holding. Even in respect of holdings which are 
smaller than a medium holding, I would extend the scope of 
impartibility to them. If the holdings are not unduly small and 
are capable of being improved so as to be adequate for supporting 
a family, I would provide facilities for registering Ihein as im¬ 
partible, if the holder so desires. I agree that public opinion is 
likely to be opposed to my proposal, on account of the adverse 
effect of such a change on the younger sons. It should, however, 
be possible to educate public opinion to appreciate the necessity 
for such a proposal in the permanent interests of the country. The 
proposal is not put forward as an alternative to a programme of 
industrial development which I consider essential. The propo.s.al 
is, in fact, complementary to such a programme. It is comple- 

'A medium holding may be fixed on the basis of a “bullock-power 
unit”. What a bullock-power unit is in terms of acreage of different 
dams of land in different districts of a province can be settled, on the 
bMu' of local enquiries by Provincial Governments. A medium holding 
may be w being not less than one unit nor more than two' units. 

Alternatively, a medium holding may be regarded as one which ia capable 
normally of yielding in terms of cereals not less than two tons nor niure 
than five tons. 
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mentary because it would compel the junior members of the 
families owning medium holdings to seek non-agriculturai em¬ 
ployment at a time when the resources of the family are still 
adequate for giving them the necessary training as well as the 
means of support while they are seeking employment. It would 
prevent the present tendency to accept a gradual decline in living 
standards as inevitable, and help to arrest the drift towards in¬ 
debtedness and ultimate insolvency which occurs when the iarnily 
is outgrowing the land. If public opinion cannot be reconciled 
to a change in the law of succession such as I have proposed, 1 
would at least urge the abolition of the right of partition of the 
medium holding, while retaining the existing right of heirs to 
ownership of fractional shares in the joint holding; and I would 
also abolish the right of transfer of separate parts of the holding. 
Even such a limited change would not be without value and 
should be tried.” 

20. Two of us (Mr. llamaiuuity aild Mr. M. Afzal Husain) are 
unable to accept the fundamental basis of the contention of 
Sir Mauilal Nanavati that the medium holding is necessarily a 
more efficient unit of production than the small holding. They 
do not themselves believe, and they are not aware of any evidence 
in support of the assumption, that a small holder cultivating two 
or three acres who subsists partly on the income from his holding 
and partly on earnings from other work, produces less per acre 
than a medium holder cultivating, say, between 5 and 10 acres. 
Ill this view, they see no justification tor reconstituting a consider¬ 
able part of the land of the country into impartible holdings. 
They would stress the possession of land, however small, as an 
important element of social security, and they prefer an -ucrease 
in small holdings to an increase in landless labourers. They are, 
also, satisfied that public opinion would not tolerate a proposal for 
the disinheritance of younger sons. In their opinion the un¬ 
economic holding is only an aspect of the problem of poverty as 
a whole, for which the economic development of the country in all 
its aspects is the only answer. If this development were achieved, 
the uneconomic holding would cease to be a problem. They are, 
therefore, opposed to any alteration of the laws of succession as 
well as to any attempt to constitute impartible holdings. 

21. The other two members (Sir John Woodhead and 
Dr. Aykroyd) agree with Sir Manilal Nanavati that, from the point 
of view of productive efficiency, medium and large holdings are 
preferable to small holdings. But they appreciate the weight of 
the consideration regarding social security mentioned by Messrs. 
Eamamurty and Afzal Husain and do not feel justified in recom¬ 
mending a change in the laws of succession which, it is agreed, 
would be most strongly opposed bv public opinion. Again, from 
the point of view of productive efficiencv they see little advantage 
in a measure which limits the right of partition by prescribing 
the minimum size of a holding and yet maintains the rights of the 
heirs to fractional shares. The maintenance of a holding as one 
legal entity would not prevent the heirs from dividing the land 
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for the purpose of cultivation. Further, they consider it quite 
impracticable to attempt by legislation to compel the owners of 
fractional shares to cultivate the land of the holding jointly. 

'£Z. In the result, therefore, our view, as a commission, is the 
same as that of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. AV^e do 
not recommend a change in the laws of inheritance. Sir Manilal 
^anavati dissents and adheres to the views set out in pavagrnph 19 
above. 


Fragmentation of holdings 

23. We now turn to the problem of fragmentation. “ Frag¬ 
mentation is quite different from subdivision and refers to the 
manner in which the land held by an individual (or undivided 
family) is scattered throughout the village in plots separated by 
land in the possession of others. _ If all the field.? held by an 
individual are contiguous so that he can pass from the one to the 
other without traversing any land but his own, his holding is said 
to be compact; and if this feature has been brought about by 
design, it is said to be consolidated.’” While the progressive 
diminution in the average size of holdings and the multiplication 
of small holdings is the direct result of subdivision, fragmentation 
is caused not so much by the act of subdivision as by the manner 
in which it is effected. “ Thus, if a father with three isolated 
fields of one acre each, dies leaving three sons, the latter will take 
not one field each but one-third of each field each ... In 
the result, successive generations, descending from a common 
ancestor, inherit not only smaller and smaller shares of liis land 
but inherit that land broken up into smaller and smaller plots 

. . . Fragmentation is eccentuated by the expansion ( f culti¬ 

vation irregularly over the waste, by purchases and sales, and by 
the extinction of families in default of direct heirs and the divi¬ 
sion of their property amongst a large number of distant relatives. 
It has been also the result of the break up of the joint family 
system and its custom of cultivation is common.”* There 
are, however, circumstances in which it would, on balance 
be an advantage that a holding should not consist of one ci mpact 
unit. This occurs where, on account of marked variations in the 
quality of the soil, the holder is able to produce, on a moderately 
fragmented holding, a greater variety of crops and to find occu¬ 
pation for more days in the year than he could on a compact 
homogeneous block. Such an argument, as the Royal Commission 
pointed out, can only hold where the number of blocks does not 
exceed the number of distinct varieties of soil, and in general 
fragmentation beyond this point is a serious evil. From the r('plie8 
received from Provincial Governments we notice that there is little 
difference of opinion on this issue. The evils of fragmentation are 
that it involves waste of time, money and effort; that it restrains 
the cultivator from attempting improvements; that it enforces a 
uniformity of crop, and especially restricts the growing of fodder 
crops in the period when cattle are usually sent out to graze in 

’ The Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, page ''.29. 

* Ibid, page 134. 
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the fields. Tlie remedy for fragmentation is consolidation which 
is “ in reality the substitution—by exchange of land—of a compact 
block for a number of separate fragments. By this process, all 
the land of one holder may be formed into one plot only, w into 
a few plots of different kinds of soil.” The Punjab has been a 
pioneer in undertaking this important reform. Initially, consoli. 
dation of holdings was effected in this province on a voluntary 
basis through a special type of co-operative society. At the end 
of July 1943, these societies numbered 1,807 and the area consoli¬ 
dated amounted to 1 ‘45 million acres. In 1936, a Consoli¬ 
dation of Holdings Act was passed which provides a certain 
measure of compulsion. Consolidation operations undertaken 
under this Act have been carried out in 376 villages and 0 -31 
million acres have been consolidated. The work is now in progress 
in 86 villages. The operations, however, take time as, even under 
the Act, it is necessary to secure the consent of two-thirds of the 
landholders before effecting consolidation compulsorily. In¬ 
adequacy of trained staff has been another difficulty; it is hoped 
that this will diminish after the war. 

Ii4. Statutory provision for consolidation also exists in the 
Central Provinces and operations have been completed in 2,476 
villages in the Chattisgarh division. In the United Provinces 
consolidation was encouraged, for a number of years, through Ihe 
co-operative movement but progress was very slow. "VVork is now 
proceeding under the Consolidation of Holdings Act which was 
passed in 1939 and brought into force in 1940. Difficulty has, 
however, been experienced owing to the dearth of trained officers 
and staff. 

In Madras, an attempt was made in 1936 to consolidate holdings 
through the co-operative movement and 26 societies were organized 
for the purpose. The attempt failed, only 1,599 acres being con¬ 
solidated, and the experiment was abandoned. Special legislation 
was not enacted and this is said to have been one of the causes of 
failure. One of the reasons which weighed with the Government 
of Madras in abandoning the experiment, was that ” so long as 
subdivision has to go on, any attempt at consolidation of holdings 
was bound to fail.” We think the importance of this considera¬ 
tion has been over-estimated. The occasion for subdividing a 
holding arises only at relatively long intervals, and the benefit of 
consolidation, once effected, is likely to be experienced for a 
considerable time. Further, as the Eoyal Commission on Agri¬ 
culture observed, the progress of consolidation operations will 
have some educative effect and promote the habit of carrying out 
partitions with the minimum of fragmentation. 

26. We note that, though very little has been done to remedy 
the evil of fragmentation in provinces other than those we have 
mentioned, there is general agreement in many provinces in 
favour of undertaking remedial measures. In Bombay, a Bill is 
under preparation to provide for the consolidation of holdings, 
and in Bihar, where under the permanently-settled estate system 
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coi^lidation presents special difficulties, the question >» under 
consideration by the Post-Trar A^cvdtural Reconstruction Com- 
mittee. We recommend that the consolidation of holdings on the 
lines followed with considerable success in the Punjab and the 
Central ProTinces, should be undertaken in all Provinces. Within 
each Province areas where fragmentation is a serious ptoblem, 
should be located by special enquiry and taken up first for consoli¬ 
dation operations. We also recommend, in order to facilitate 
these operations, that stamp duties and registration charges 
should be remitted and fees for encumbrance certificates waived. 

26. One of the contributory causes of fragmentation,^ apart 
from the manner in which partitions are effected, is the existen-ie 
of unrestricted rights of transfer. The Royal Commission noted 
that, where restrictions were imposed on the alienation of land, 
the process of subdivision has been checked to some extent. In 
the replies received from certain Provincial Governments, refer¬ 
ence has been made to pre-emption as a means of preventing 
fragmentation. The suggestion has been thus described: “ It 
should be made obligatory on a person wishing to sell his share 
in a holding to offer the same to one or more of his co-sharers, 
and if none of them was willing to purchase the same, to the 
holder of one of the adjoining lands. In order to prevent the 
vendor from taking the plea that no one among his co-sharers or 
neighbouring tenants i» prepared to offer a reasonable price, 
provision may be made to enable the co-sharer or the adj acent 
tenant, willing to buy the land, to move a court of law to fix tluj 
value of land which the vendor must accept.” We commend the 
proposal for consideration by Provincial Governments, but would 
add that, in place of the “ Court of law,” some simple arbitral 
machinery would be more desirable. 

Statistics 

27. Finally, we would draw attention to the defects in the 
statistical information as regards holdings and farms. Measures 
for increasing productivity must be based on full and accurate 
information as to how land is held and how it is-cultivated. This 
ineans that for every village there should be a record of all b.old- 
ings and farms, including farms held by cultivators who do not 
possess a right of occupancy in land. Further, the record should 
diRtingu is b first, between holdings held by agriculturists pnd non¬ 
agriculturists and secondly, between lands held on cash and 
produce rents. Again, a basis of classification should be adopted 
for distinguishing between small, medium and large holdings and 
farms. Information about mortgages is also important and we 
suggest that the village records should contain particulars of lliese 

, transactions. There should also be a system of returns, based upon 
the primary registers, which would enable statistics to be compiled 
and published in regard to (a) the numbers of and the extent of 
land in the different classes of holdings and farms, (6) the number 
of holdings and the extent of the land held by agriculturists and- 
non-agriculturists respectively, (c) the extent of land cultivated 
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under the crop-sharing system, ana (d) mortgages. The figures 
should as far as possible, be compiled on a uniform system in all 
the provinces. It is further desirable that the primary legisters 
should contain particulars of the number of cattle and farm imple¬ 
ments possessed by cultivators. In spite of the difficulties involved 
we attach great importance (here as elsewhere in the report) to 
the improvement of statistics. We accordingly recommend that 
the existing system of records and registers maintained by village 
officers and subordinate revenue officers, as well as the- system cf 
returns based on them, should be reviewed. The existing sj stem 
should be revised in such a manner as to enable the publication of 
a statistical abstract by each province, showing the particulars 
we have mentioned along with other statistics included in those 
publications. 

Suviviary uf conclusions and recommendations 

28. Our main conclusions and reconimendations are as below': — 

(i) Measures for increasing the productivity of the land roust 
be based on full and accurate information as to how land is held 
and how it is cultivated. At present, the statistical information 
available about “holdings” (the land in which a person has a 
permanent and heritable right of occupancy) is generally incom¬ 
plete and practically no information is available about “ farms ” 
(the land actually cultivated by one person). 

(ii) It is recommended that the existing system of records 
and returns should be reviewed and revised in such a manner as 
would enable the publication of a statistical abstract by •..very 
province giving particulars, such as the numbers, extent, etc., in 
respect of different classes of holdings and farms. 

(iii) Under all the land systems in the country small holdings 
are the rule and medium and large holdings are relatively few 
in number; the number of small holdings is increasing. The 
immediate cause of the progressive diminution in the size of hold¬ 
ings is subdivision. 

(iv) Apart from measures designed to bring more land under 
cultivation and to increase industrial employment, no practical 
suggestion has been put forward for the prevention of subdivision 
without interfering with the laws of inheritance. A change in the 
laws of inheritance is not recommended. One Member (Sir Manilal 
Nanavati), however, takes the view that a change in the laws of 
inheritance is necessarj'. He is of opinion that if public opinion 
cannot be reconciled to such a change, the right of partition should 
be limited by prescribing the minimum size of a holding. The 
other members are not in favour of the latter proposal. 

(v) The manner in which subdivision is, effected leads to a 
progressive increase in the fragmentation of holdings. The remedy 
for the evil of fragmentation is the consolidation of holdings on 
the lines undertaken with success in the Punjab and the Central 
Provinces. It is recommended that consolidation should be actively 
undertaken in other (Provinces. 
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(vi) The areas in each Province where fragmentation is a 
serious problem snouia be locaied by a special enquiry, ana taaen 
up nrsD lor consoliuaiion operations, in order to taciiitate such 
operations, stamp duties anu registration cdarges should be remit- 
leu and tees tor encumbrance ceriincates waived. 

^vii) Some limitation on the existing rights of unrestricted 
transfer is necessary and desirable in order to prevent increase in 
fragmentation. The possibility of introducing a system of pre* 
emption which would secure this result is suggested for considera¬ 
tion by Provincial Governments. 

1).—The Occdpancy-Hight-holdee. and the Non-occupancy 

T.EHAN1'. 


iJ9. in this section we shall consider the second of the three 
classes of problems to which we referred at the end of section B, 
namely, “ the tendency fornland to be held by occupancy right¬ 
holders who do not attend to its efficient cultivation, and who 
lease such lands to tenants on terms which are believed to inhibit 
lifficient cultivation by such tenants.” Does this tendency exist? 
[s inefficient cultivation common? To what extent do occupancy 
sight-holders cultivate their lands themselves with or without the 
aid of hired labour, and to what extent is their land cultivated 
by tenants without permanent rights? What are the terms on which 
land is let by the occupancy rignt-holder? What type of lease is 
conductive to efficient cultivation, and what type is not? These 
are important questions. We shall briefly review the facts and 
opinions which have been furnished in reply to our questions. We 
may say at the outset that, so far as the relative efficiency of cul¬ 
tivation under different systems of farm management is concerned, 
very little factual information is available. Some statistics are 
available about the proportion of land held by non-occupancy 
tenants, that is, tenauts-at-will, in different parts of the country, 
but even this is far from complete or accurate. 

iSind 

30. As far as we can ascertain, large holdings are more com¬ 
mon in Sind than in other provinces and only about one-fifth of 
the land is held by small holders. Eoughly four-fifths of the cul¬ 
tivated land are held by ‘ ‘ zamindars ’ ’ and the predominant method 
of cultivation is the batai or ” crop sharing ” system. Under this 
system, the cultivator (hari) provides his own labour and that of 
his bullocks in return for half the crop. The system is believed 
to ‘‘get as much out of the land as the quantity and quality of 
the labour available permits, and shields the cultivating classes 
from many evils.” The Government of Sind have expressed the 
view that ‘‘ rack-renting is not a possibility in Sind under the 
crop-sharing system owing to the shortage of agricxiltural labour.” 
It is only in cases where the zamindar leases his land to a lessee 
who cultivates the land through others on the crop-sharing system, 
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that there is a teadeucy for cultivation to suffer. The reason for 
this is that the period of the lease is short, and the lessee, there¬ 
fore, has little inceutive to keep the land in good condition. The 
fextent of such land, however, is less than 8 per cent of the total. 

The tunjah 

31. The cultivated area in the province for the quinquennium 

ending i5th June 1942 was 31-17 million acres, of which 15-25 
million acres—*-that is, nearly one-half—were cultivated by tenants- 
at-will. All these tenants-at-will are, however, not without lands 
of their own ; the majority are owner-cultivators in one field and 
tenant-cultivators in the adjoining or nearby one. “ The great 
majority of them pay rent in kind {batai) and this generally 
amounts to half the produce. On land irrigated from wells, it is 
generally one-third of the produce and it may be less; but the 
usual practice is to pay half the crop. The tenant-at-will has 
tc bear the expenses of cultivation sotd provide the plough and 
cattle, but his landlord sometimes pne^des half of the seed.” The 
Punjab Government have mentioned the following defects of this 
system: ‘‘The landlord has not taken to mechanical farming and 
still looks to Government for a lead. His net profits from culti¬ 
vation through tenants are comparatively higher and he, there¬ 
fore, tends to feel satisfied and to show insufficient interest in 
extension of cultivation or in improvement of land or its method 
of farming. . . The tenants are sometimes rack-rented, poor and 

insecure and consequently have neither the means nor the neces¬ 
sary incentive to effect improvements.” 

Bengal. 

32. Enquiries made at the instance of the Laud Revenue (Jom- 
mission showed that, in this province, approximately one-fifth of 
the land is cultivated through bargadars on a crop-sharing system, 
the occupancy-right-holder and the bargadar each taking one-half 
of the produce. There.is also another category of tenants known 
as ‘‘ under-raiyaU ” who hold rather less than one-eleventh of 
the cultivated lauds and who unlike the bargadars, are protected 
by tenancy legislation and possess security of tenure. In many 
cases under-raiyats are the actual occupancy-right-holders and the 
raiyats who lease their lands to them are little more than rent¬ 
receiving intermediaries. The Land Revenue Commission consi¬ 
dered the merits of the harga system and by a majority recommend¬ 
ed that bargadars should also be recognized as protected tenants 
with security of tenure, and that the rent should be limited to one- 
third of the gross produce. The majority, while agreeing that 
the system had ‘‘many advantages,” stressed its disadvantages 
in the following terms: ‘‘The barga system overrides the princi¬ 
ple that the tiller of the soil should have secui-ity and protection 
from rack-renting. No one denies that half the produce is an 
excessive rent. Further, the balance of opinion in all countries 
is that this system of cultivation ns not economic and, therefore, 
not in the interests of the community as a whole. The cultivator 
only gets the benefit of half the value of any increase in yield 
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which is the reward of his own labour or enterprise. If the crop 
is even a partial failure, he does not earn the cost of cultivation.” 
A minority of the Commission held a different view. They pointed 
out that the system is in vogue in France, Italy, America, Aus¬ 
tralia, and other countries and added that “ In a coruitry of small 
holdings cultivated by an army of indigent raiyats depending on 
private money-lenders and rainfall, the barga system is not only 
inevitable but also wholesome. Moreover, the system is as old as 
tlie country itself and should not be abolished.” On the question of 
security of tenure, the minority held that “ in a share-tenancy 
mutual trust is the core of the system, and although hargadars 
have no written leases, they are little disturbed. A written lease 
which will be the ‘ material for lawyers ’ tends to impair the trust 
on which the system is based.” The minority also criticized the 
proposal to limit the rent to one-third of the gross produce, and 
pointed out that this was also the maximum in the case of under- 
raiyats, “ with whom the higher-grade raiyat has little connexion 
except the receipt of rent. In a share-tenancy, the supervision 
and constant vigilance of the landlords on the hargadars is essen¬ 
tial, but under the recommendation they will be entitled to no 
better remuneration for the services rendered and the uncertainties 
and risks inherent in shaie-produce faced.” 

The United Prucinces and the Central Provinces. 

bd. The following table shows the laud held in the United 
Provinces by proprietors in cultivating possession {sir and khud- 
tUuht) and that held by various classes of tenants: — 

Million acres. 


A. Sir and Khudkaahl . . .. 5’26 

B. (i) Hereditary tenants 14’99 

(ii) Ucoupanoy tenants .. lO’ll 

(iii) Ex-proprietary tenants and holders of 

special tenures in Oudh .. .. 0’81 

(iv) Fixed rate tenants and permanent 

tenure holders .. .. O'71 

C. Non-oooupaiicy tenants • • , ■ • 0'19 


33-07 

All lenanis, except nou-occupaucy tenants, have hereditary 
rights. The fixed rate tenants and the permanent tenure holders 
(category B, class IV), possess the right of transfer but the hold¬ 
ings of all other tenants are non-transferable. In replj to our 
questionnaire the Provincial Government have informed us that 
throughout the major part of the province the rents payable by the 
tenants have been, ‘‘ modified to a fair pitch ” as the result of 
settlement operations, and tenancy legislation provides a fairly 
effective control against the rack-renting of tenants. 

In addition to tenants, there are sub-tenants who hold from 
year to year and are tenauts-at-will. These sub-tenants usually 
pay a rent approximating to half the produce. We have no 
information about the area of the land cultivated by sub-tenante 
but it is probably not very large, for there are restrictions^ on 
sub-letting and the penalty for illegal sub-letting is ejection. 
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Under the Tenancy Act of 1939, ex-proprietary occupancy and 
hereditary tenants in Agra are allowed to sub-let again after the 
expiry of three years. The same provisions apply in Oudh with 
the exception of tenants holding under special tenures and occu¬ 
pancy tenants. Non-occupancy tenants may sub-let for one year 
only and may sub-let again only after an interval of one year. 
The Government of the United Provinces have informed us that 
the number of tenants ejected for giving sub-leases in contraven¬ 
tion of the provisions of the Act has been considerable. 

Figures are not available for the Central Provinces but (lie 
position as regards rack-renting appears to be the same as in the 
United Provinces. The Provincial Government observe. “Back- 
renting is not a substantial menace. The tenancy laws provide 
safeguards against it.” 

Bihar 

34. Certain figures collected from survey and settlement reports 
indicate that in Bihar the extent of land held by non-occupancy 
ryots and under-ryots is 0 06 million acres as against a total 
of 24-48 million acres; 20-36 million acres are held by different 
classes of ryots with a permanent and heritable right of occu¬ 
pancy and 3 -46 million acres by pi-oprietors and tenure-holders in 
cultivating possession. Some of the sui-vey and settlement reports 
were written many years ago. The figures therefore do not accu¬ 
rately represent the present position, but they give an idea of the 
relatively small proportion of 1-and held by persons without 
occupancy rights. 

The non-occupancy tenants, as well as a small section of occu¬ 
pancy ryots, pay various kinds of produce-rents. Under the batai 
system the tenant’s share varies from one-half to one-third of the 
crop and the landlord’s share from one-half to two-thirds. Other 
forms of produce-rent are grain-rents assessed at a fixed rate per 
local unit of area, or at a fixed quantity for the whole of the hold¬ 
ing. As a result of recent legislation, the produce-rent payable by 
occupancy-right-holders has been limited to 9/20ths of the produce. 
This, however, does not affect non-occupancy ryots and under¬ 
ryots. The Bihar Government observe: “There is practically 
no rack-renting in this province. Certain classes of tenants who 
hold bakasht lands or are under-ryots of big cultivators are the 
only class who can be said to be rack-rented. But in consequence 
of recent amendments in tenancy legislation resulting in con¬ 
siderable reductions in rents, rackrienting has been very much 
controlled.” 


Orissa 

36. No figures are available which distinguish the extent of 
the land held by occupancy-right-holders from that held by non¬ 
occupancy tenants. Cash rents are a common feature in this province 
but we are told that “ a considerable area is held on produce-rent 
which is generally of two kinds. The commonest form is k"own 
as dhulibag, which implies equal division .of the by-products as 
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well as grain. The second form is that known as Sanja (contract) 
under wBich a fixed quantity of produce is paid. Pajment of half 
the produce or its commuted value practically leaves to the culti¬ 
vator less than his bare subsistence requirements.” The Govern¬ 
ment of Orissa suggest that a suitable remedy would be to amend 
the tenancy laws and limit the rent legally leviable to one-third of 
the gross produce. 

Madras and Bombay 

db. In Madras ” there are two important types of tenancy, 
under the occupancy-right-holder, namely, the varom and the 
kuthagai” Under the former the tenant pays as rent a share of the 
crop, whereas under the latter he pays a fixed sum in cash or a fixed 
amount of produce. Variations occur under both systems depend¬ 
ing on the nature of the land, the irrigation facilities, seed, manure, 
and plough cattle provided by the landlord or tenant respectively 
and the kind of crop raised. There is no information showing the 
extent of land cultivated by tenants without occupancy fights. 
As regards the incidence of the rent payable by them, tne Madras 
Government observe: ” It cannot be said whether the cultivating 
classes are rack-rented generally in any area in the province, as 
sufficient information is not available. There is nothing to prevent 
the tenant of a rj’otwari ryot or of an occupancy ryot or of an 
inarndar, possessing both varams in the land, being rack-rented. 
More research into tenancy conditions is necessary.” 

The position is similar in ombay, and the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment have commented as follows: ‘‘The tenant who cultivates 
land on lease, which is generally annual, is not sure how long the 
lands would remain in liis possession as the landlord has power 
to resume the lauds at the end of the year after giving three 
mouths’ notice to the tenant. The tenant has thus no permanent 
interest in lands. In many cases, lauds are leased on the ci’op- 
sharing rent, and if the tenant sows improved seed or puts in grod 
manui’e or extra labour to improve the land, half of the increased 
produce so obtained at his cost goes to the landlord, and thus the 
tenant does not get a proper return on his labour and enterprise. 
The aosentee landlord cares only for his annual rent and takes no 
interest in the impi’ovement of his land or the introduction of 
improved methods of cultivation. With a view to give some stability 
to the existing tenants and to encourage them to take interest in 
the lands leased to them, the Tenancy Act was passed in 1941. 
Under this Act, the landlord cannot resume lands from the exist¬ 
ing tenant at least for a period of ten years and cannot increase 
his rent, except for improvements carried out at the landlord s 
expense. The Act has been applied to selected areas to begin 
with and it is proposed to extend it to other areas in course of 
time.” 

The North-West Frontier Province and Assam 

37. The Government of the North-West Frontier Province 
have observed that ” rack-renting is an unknown feature in this 
province since tenants receive a share of the crop from the thresh¬ 
ing floor, varying from one-third to two-thirds of the produce 
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according to die local conditions. ” The Assam Government 
observe that There is rack-renting in the zamindari areas,” 
but have not furnished other details. 

Factors tending to inefficient cultivation 

d8. It is evident from the foregoing review that the propor¬ 
tion of the land cultivated by non-occupancy tenants taries very 
considerably in different parts of the country. It is relatively 
large under the ryotwari land system, and particularly so in the 
Punjab and Sind; it is probably somewhat smaller, but still con¬ 
siderable, in the areas under the permanently-settled estate system 
and is relatively small under the temporarily-settled estate sys¬ 
tem. The terms on which land is held by this class of tenants 
vary, but it is noticeable that the crop-sharing system generally 
predominates and exists in all provinces. Doubts and differences 
of opinion exist as to the effects of this-system on the efficiency of 
agricultural production. It seems to us frima jade probable that 
production must suffer where the tenure of the cultivator is 
insecure, and the incidence of the rent so heavy as to leave the 
cultivator an inadeq^uate return for his labour and enterprise. 
At the same time, it has been urged that, in many areas where 
the crop-sharing system prevails, the tenure is more secure in 
practice than in theory. Again, there is a striking difference of 
opinion as to what constitutes an excessive rent. While the 
majority of the Laud Revenue Commission in Bengal say that 
“ no one denies that half the produce is an excessive rent, ” the 
Government of Sind have said, in respect of the same system in 
their province, that ” rack-renting is not a possibility owing to 
the shortage of agricultural labour.” In the North-West 
Frontier Province, rack-renting is said to be an unknown featui’B, 
though a produce-rent at the rate of two-thirds of the produce 
{wevails in some cases. It is obvious that a share of the produce, 
say half, may give the cultivator a fair return for his labour and 
enterprise where the productivity of the land is high hut inaj 
not where' it is low. Again, the adequacy of the return to the 
cultivator must inevitably depend on whether he is able to secure 
a sufficiently large area for cultivation, and this is more likely 
to be the case in some parts of the countiy tlian in others, depend¬ 
ing on the pressure of population on the soil. 

Further, a yrima facie defective system of leasing may yet be 
consistent with a high degree of efficiency of production where 
the occupancy-right-holder takes an interest in tie cultivation of 
the laud, exercises close supervision over his tenant and assists 
him with plough, cattle, manure, etc. This may and does not 
always happen, as, for example, where the occupancy-right-holder 
is an absentee not effectively represented on the land, is not him- 
,«elf a professional agriculturist or for some other reason takes no 
interest in the cultivation of the land. 

39. The replies we have received to our enquiry about the pre¬ 
valence of absenteeism indicate that the evil exists, is increasing 
in some parts of the country, and that the extent to which it 
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prevails varies. It is generally agreed that where it exists it is 
an important factor tending to restrict production, since neither 
the absentee landlord nor the short-term tenant is interested in 
investing capital on the improvement of the land, or the adoption 
of intensive methods of cultivation. 

The tendency for land to pass out of the hands of the cultivat¬ 
ing classes into the hands of non-apfriculturists was a well-marked 
feature in many parts of the country during the ‘ thirties ’ of 
this century. There are indications, however, that the process 
has been checked and that, at present, transfers of land from the 
small holder to agriculturists with larger holdings are, generally 
speaking, more common than transfers to non-agriculturists. 

40. The broad conclusion to which we are led by our preliminary 
survey of this subject, may be stated as follows. The terms on 
which land is let by occupancy-right-holders to non-occupancy 
tenants are a material factor in determining the efficiency of 
agricultural prodvictiou. It is desirable that the terms of tenancy 
should be such that either the occupancy-right-holder provides the 
facilities necessary for efficient cultivation or the non-oceupanoy 
tenant holds on conditions as to duration of tenancy and rent 
which provide an adequate incentive for efficient cultivation. 
Tenancy conditions which are conducive to efficiency of production 
vary in different tracts. Whether or not the conditions prevail¬ 
ing in any tract are a handicap to an increase in production 
should, in our opinion, be carefully investigated. We, accord¬ 
ingly, recommend such investigation. 

The crop-sharing system 

41. One of us (Sir Manilal Nanavati) feels convinced that the 
crop-sharing system is incompatible with efficiency of production 
and considers that steps should be taken to abolish it. He sug¬ 
gests that, where large holdings are cultivated on this system, 
they should be acquired by the State and resold on reasonable 
terms to cultivators who either have no land of their own, or 
whose holdings are too small to support them and their families. 
The new holdings should, as far as possible, be economic holdings, 
and inalienable except with the permission of Government. 
Alternatively, he' suggests that tenancy legislation should be 
undertaken for the purpose of fixing cash rents for lands held on 
the crop-sharing system and conferring occupancy rights on the 
tenants. We have carefully considered these proposals, and are 
of the opinion that.they are open to objections. 

42. We have drawn attention already to the difference of 
opinion and the doubt which exist about the merits of the crop- 
sharing system. It is, however, undeniable that the system is 
“ as old as the country ’’ and prevails in all provinces and more 
especially in those areas where pressure of population on the land 
is not acute. In these circumstances, we are unable to agree that 
the system is intrinsically unsound in all circumstances. We 
have, however, already indicated that in certain areas and under 
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certain circumstances, the system may be responsible for ineffi¬ 
ciency of cultivation. In such cases, it is clearly necessary that 
suitable remedies should be found. This is why we have recom¬ 
mended that a detailed investigation of the subject should be 
undertaken. 

43. The suggestion that large holdings should be acquired by 
the State and re-sold on reasonable terms to landless cultivators 
or small holders is unacceptable to us for the following reasons. 
First, we are not convinced that the change will necessarily tend 
to an increase in agricultural efficiency. A policy directed to 
inducing or compelling large holders to apply their resources to 
the more efficient cultivation of land, is likely to yield better and 
quicker dividends in the shape of increased efficiency than the 
multiplication of small holdings. Secondly, the proposal is 
likely to prove unworkable in practice if fair compensation is paid 
for the lands acquired and the cost of acquisition is recovered in 
full from small holders. A large amount of capital outlay and 
a considerable amount of subsidization would in practice be found 
necessary. These would be far better devoted to the provision 
of facilities necessary for improving the productivity of the land 
than to any scheme of redistribution of land. 

We are also not satisfied as regards the advantages of the 
alternative suggestion, namely, that cash rents should be fixed by 
law and occupancy rights conferred on the tenants. This would 
involve the conversion of the present owners into a new type ttt 
statutory rent-receivers at a time when the existence of rent- 
receiving intermediaries between the occupancy-right-holders and 
the Government is urged as a justification for the abolition of the 
permanently-settled estate system. If cash rents are fixed so as 
to approximate to an economic rent, the tenant is likely to be no 
better off, and may, in fact, be worse off, as a result of the change. 
If. on the other hand, cash rents are fixed below the economic 
rent, it is probable that the land would not be let except on the 
payment of a premium. Again with cash rents below the econo¬ 
mic rent there would be scope for subinfeudation and steps would 
have to be taken to prevent sub-letting by the tenant newly 
inseted with the occupancy right. The course proposed seems, 
therefore, likely to create more problems than it solves. 

44. We incline to the view that the settlement of tenancy 
conditions, fair and equitable to both landlord and tenant, must 
be a flexible process capable of adaptation to varying circum¬ 
stances. It has been suggested that a solution of this problem 
must be sought in the same way in which improvement of labour 
conditions has been secured in industry, that is, by develoning the 
principle of collective bargaining supplemented by arbitration. 
We commend this suggestion for consideration. In a subsequent 
chapter we shall explain why, from many points of view, it is 
desirable that cultivators of small farms should be organized in 
multi-purpose co-operative societies. If these societies are formed, 
they would, in addition to helping the farmer in other ways, also 
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help to promote collective bargaining between large landboldere 
and their tenants and establish healthy tenancy conditions. 
Another way in which tenants could be organized would be by 
the formation of co-operative rent societies. Such societies would 
talce on lease land from large landholders and let it out to tneir 
members. Co-operative societies have been tried for this purpose 
in Europe. 

Associations of large laiufholders (occtipancg-right-holders.) 

45. While we bave given our reasons against a drastic inter¬ 
ference with the existing rights of large holders of land, we desire 
to make it clear that, neglect of the laud or inefficiency of cultiva¬ 
tion should not be tolerated. Throughout this report we have 
emphasized the importance of seciiriii'j a substantial increase in 
the output of land already under cultivation. On this depends 
the welfare of the growing population of the country. It is there¬ 
fore, clearly the duty of all occupancy-right-holders to manage the 
lands held by them to the best advantage and improve their pro¬ 
ductivity. This is particularly the case as regards the larger land¬ 
holder who naturally possesses more resources than the small holder. 
We recommend that public opinion should be educated on this 
point, and we would particularly urge that large landholders as a 
class should realize their duty and group themselves in organiza¬ 
tions with the aim among others, of securing the discharge of this 
duty by individual members. In some parts of the country, agri¬ 
cultural associations have been formed by leading landholders. We 
believe that such associations would perform a valuable function if 
they undertook a critical review of the methods of cultivation prac¬ 
tised Dy their members, and took steps to encourage the general 
attamment of the standard of efficiency reached by the best among 
them, so that a spirit of healthy competition may be promoted, a 
sense of pride in making the best use of the land generated, and the 
general standard of cultivation progressively increased. We recom¬ 
mend that the methods by which the formation of such agricultural 
associations might be promoted, and their activities stimulated and 
assisted by local officials, should be studied. 

Summary of conclusions and recommendations 

46. (i) The terras on which land is let by occupancy right- 
holders to non-occupancy tenants are material factors in determin¬ 
ing the efficiency of agricultural production. 

fii) It is desirable, in principle, that the terms of tenancy 
should be such that either the occupancy-right-holder provides 
the facilities necessary for efficient cultivation, or the non¬ 
occupancy tenant holds on conditions as to duration of tenancy 
and rent which provide adequate incentive for efficient culti¬ 
vation. 

(iii) Whether or not the tenancy conditions actually pre¬ 
vailing in any tract are a handicap to an increase in agricultural 
production should be carefully investigated. Such investigation 
is recommended. 
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(iv) The formulation of suitable remedial measures will 
depeud on the results of investigation. The possibility of improv¬ 
ing tenancy conditions through the spread of co-operation among 
farmers and the development of the principle of collective bar¬ 
gaining supplemented by arbitration, deserves to be examined. 

(v) It should be recognized that occupancy-right-holders, 
particularly large landholders, have a duty to manage their lands 
to the best advantage and improve their productivity. The 
organization of large landholders in agricultural associations 
with the aim, among others, of improving the standard of culti¬ 
vation is desirable. The methods by wbicb the formation of such 
associations might be promoted and their activities stimulated 
and assisted by local officials, should be studied. 

(vi) One of us (Sir Manilal Nanavati) considersi that the crop- 
sharing system should be abolished by legislation ; that the State 
should undertake the acquisition of land from large landholders 
for re-sale on reasonable terms to landless cultivators and small 
holders; or, in the alternative, that tenancy legislation should be 
undertaken with a view to fixing cash rents for lands held on 
the crop-sharing system and conferring occupancy-rights on the 
tenants. For the reasons stated in paragraphs 42 and 43, the 
Commission do not agree with these proposals. 

E.—The PERMANENTLY-SErTnED Estate System 

47. The last of the three classes of land tenure problents to 
which we consider attention should be drawn, relates to the per¬ 
manently-settled estate system. The view has been e^ressed 
that it is desirable that this system should he abolished and 0ie 
ryotwari system introduced in its place. The evidence before us 
indicates that there is a growing body of opinion in favour of 
this view. 

48. Towards the end of 1938, the Government of Bengal 
appointed a Commission to enquire into the system of land l^evenue 
in that province with special reference to the permanent settle¬ 
ment. The Commission submitted its report early in 1940, and 
recommended by a majority the abolition of the system and its 
replacement by the ryotwari system. A brief summary of the 
reasons which weighed with the majority in making this reeom- 
mendation is given in Appendix II as well as the grounds on 
which the minority opposed it. The Government of Bengal have 
accepted the majority view in principle. They have also decided 
that operations should be undertaken on an experimental basis in 
the Paridpur district, and we understand that necessary action 
to implement this decision is proposed to be taken as soon as 
normal conditions return. 

49. Apart from Bengal, the permanently-settled estate sys¬ 
tem exists in Bihar, Madras, Orissa, Assam and the United 
Provinces. In the United Provinces, the .permanently-settled 
arek is only about one-tenth of the total area of the province, and 
the Provincial Government have offered no comments on the 
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matter. The replies received from other Governments indicate 
general support of the view that the abolition of the permanently- 
settled estate system is desirable. 

The Bihar Government hold the view that the permanently- 
settled estate system stands in the way of an increase in agriciil- 
tural production and an improvement in the standard of life of 
the cultivating classes, and that it is desirable that the “ aboli¬ 
tion of the system should be seriously considered by the State.” 
At the same time, they point out that “ Government khas-mahals 
are not conspicuously superior to many private estates, nor is the 
standard of life of a raiyat in the raiyatwari provinces much 
superior to that of a raiyat in permanently-settled areas, ” and 
that it would be necessary to undertake “ large scale reorganiza¬ 
tion of agriculture including co-operative farming, large scale 
irrigation and intensive and widespread application of all the 
well-known methods of agricultural development, besides provid¬ 
ing outlets for surplus agricultural labour.” The acquisition by 
(he State of intermediate proprietary interests between the ryot 
and the State is conceived by the Bihar Government as a step 
which should be taken in order to facilitate these developments. 

The subject is not so fully discussed in the replies from other 
Governments. The Government of Assam observe that “ under 
the zamindari system there is a general feeling of insecurity and, 
short of abolishing this outmoded system, no other change will give 
the full result.” 

The Madras Government remark that the zamindari system 
appears to have outlived such usefulness as it may once have pos¬ 
sessed, and many zamindars would welcome its abolition subject to 
reasonable compensation for the loss of their rights. 


The Government of Orissa express the view that though the 
ryptwari system is preferable to the permanently-settled estate 
S 3 '^stem, the “ only possible remedy, ” namely, the abolition of the 
latter ‘‘ does not seem to be a practical proposition at least for many 
years to come. ” They, therefore, consider that a better course 
would be to endeavour to remove its - defects. They make two 
recommendations, namely, first, to require the zamindars, parti¬ 
cularly of large estates, by legislation to set apart a certain sum 
every -year for expenditure on irrigation facilities and protective 
works; and, secondly, to lay down by law that ” no estate having 
a land revenue below Rs. 500 should be admitted to partition. 

50. On a review of the foregoing replies, we have no hesitation 
in concluding that the programme of rural economic development 
which has to be undertaken in the immediate post-war period, will 
encounter special difficulties in permanently-settled areas. We 
recommend that enquiries should be undertaken in those provinces 
(other than Bengal) where the permanently-settled estate system 
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prevails, and a definite policy formulated in regard to the future 
of the system. Such enquiries should be directed to the following 
points: — 

(i) What are the specific defects of the permanently-settled 
estate system as actually functioning in the province,-as dis¬ 
tinguished from those defects which are common to all the land 
systems in the countiy; and to what extent do they present diffi¬ 
culties in the way of improving agricultural production and 
increasing the standard of life of the cultivating classes? 

(ii) WHiat measures should be undertaken, as long as the 
system continues in order to remedy the defects and remove the 
difficulties in question? 

(iii) What are the financial and administrative implications 
of the acquisition by the Government of interests intermediate 
between the ryot and the Government and the introduction of a 
rj’-otwari system? 

We consider it necessary that the possibilities of reform of the 
system should also be investigated, because the financial and 
administrative implications of abolition may be such as to render 
it a long-drawn-out process. In fact, as we shall explain below, 
this is how the process is visualized by the majority of the Land 
flevenue Commission, Bengal. 

61. The Land Revenue Commission, Bengal, estimated that, on 
the basis of compensation at 15 times the net profit, the total com¬ 
pensation payable to holders of proprietary interests would amount 
to Rs. 137 crores They also calculated that if this sum could 
be raised at 4 per cent, the additional net revenue accruing to 
Government as a result of the acquisition would be just about suffi¬ 
cient to discharge the debt in 60 years. One hundred and thirty- 
seven crores is a large sum of money—very nearly equal to the 
total capital outlay on all irrigation works carried out in British 
India up to the end of the year 1932-33—and the sum represents 
only the cost of acquisition in one province. The cost of acquisi¬ 
tion in all areas where the permanently-settled estate system pre¬ 
vails, would be several times larger. From the financial point of 
view, therefore, it seems to us likely that the abolition of-the system 
cannot be carried out within a relatively short time, without 
incurring financial commitments which might seriously restrict the 
resources of public borrowing available for other urgent schemes 
of development in the post-war period. Priority in the allocation 

'The basis on which compensation should be Bsse.ssed was a subject on 
which there was a division of opinion even among those members of the 
Land Revenue Commission who recommended the abolition of the svstem. 
Inasmuch as it was common ground between the maiority and the minority 
of the Commission that, on the basis of compensation assessed at 15 times 
the net profit, the present income of the proprietors of the estates was 
likely to be reduced bv approximately one half and that the reduction was 
likely to be even greater if compensation was assessed at 12 or 10 times 
the net profit, we have assumed in our report that the cost of acquisition 
estimated on the basis of 15 times the net profit is unlikely to be an over¬ 
estimate of the financial liability involved. 
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of available resources should be given to large schemes of irriga¬ 
tion or industrial development 'which—unlike a scheme designed t6 
replace one land system by another—are calculated directly tu 
increase the productive resources of the country. ' 

Apart from the financial, there is also aTi administrative aspect. 
The revision of the record of rights is an essential preliminary to 
a scheme of State acquisition. The settlement operations neces¬ 
sary are of such a character that the Land Revenue Commission, 
Bengal, concluded that “ it would not be possible to carry out a 
scheme of State acquisition in less than thirty years ”. The Com¬ 
mission, having taken into account both the financial and adminis¬ 
trative aspects of their recommendation, expressed the opinion 
that the work should be undertaken district by district, and as the 
work in each district was completed and the compensation assessed, 
loans may be raised by “instalments of perhaps 4 crores’’ for 
payment of compensation. This is the position in the only pro¬ 
vince in which the subject has been specially examined. Other 
provinces have not yet undertaken such an examination. 

In these circumstances, we consider that the permanently- 
settled estate system is unlikely to 1)e replaced by the ryotwari 
system within a lelatively short period, and hence there is need 
for ensuring that the system functions' properly, as long as it con¬ 
tinues. We shall accordingly review in broad tenns those aspects 
of the system which appear to us to call for reform. 

Maintenance of irrigation sourcef 

52. In those estates in which irrigation sources exist, it is a 
recognized obligation of the proprietor to maintain them. This 
obligation is in general not satisfactorily discharged. We have 
explained in a previous chapter* the important part which irriga¬ 
tion from private sources plays in providing water for agriculture, 
and the extent to which private irrigation works are in disrepair. 
The replies we have received from Provincial Governments indicate 
that neglect of irrigation sources is common in all permanently- 
settled areas. There are exceptions, no doubt, to any such general 
statement, and the standard of maintenance in some estates may 
be as good as in ryotwari areas, but in general, it is much lower 
and this must have an important effect on agricultural production. 

^ It has been suggested that there are other modes of compensation 
besides those considered by the Land Revenue Commission. Bengal, which 
can be devised and given effect to without resort to borrowing. Thus, the 
capitalization of the net profits of proprietors might be avoided altocether 
and a system of annuity payments, to be made out of the additional 
revenue resources acquired, might be feasible. 'We have not had an oppor- 
tunit.v to investigate the possibilities of these suggestions, and we note 
that it may not be possible to avoid capital payments in ca'h or bonds jn 
many cases, such as, small proprietors or creditors, and there would in 
any ease have to be a guarantee by the State of annuitv paym^ts. In 
these circumstances, Wp think we are right in assnmme that a chenge in 
the mode of compensation visualized bv the land Re'venne Commiss'on. 
Bengal, may not niateviallv alter the conclusion reached hv that Commis¬ 
sion that it would take 30 years to replace the present land system by a 
ryotwari system. 

* Chapter I of Part III. 
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We have referred already to the enactments intended to deal with 
fhis evil, e.g., the Bihar Private Irrigation Act, of 1927, the 
Bengal Tanks Improvement Act, 1939^ and the Madras Irrigation 
Works (Repair, Improvement and Construction) Act of 1943. 
While we welcome these measures as steps in the right direction 
and have suggested their strict enforcement, we feel that more 
effective remedies are required. It is not sufficient that Govern¬ 
ment should be in a position to carry out work,s Avhich proprietors 
ought to have carried out but failed to do. It is necessary to 
ensure that proprietors realize their responsibilities and carry out 
the necessary works. 

Incidence of rent payable by occupancy-right-holders 

53. It was made abundantly clear by the Land Revenue Com¬ 
mission that, so far at least as Bengal is concerned, the incidence 
of rent payable bv occupancy-right-holders is not a serious 
problem. On this question, there is no disagreement between the 
majority and the minority of the Commission. The Commission 
visited Madras, the United Provinces and the Punjab, and found 
that, in relation to the value of the gross produce, the rent paid 
by ryots in Bengal v as, subject to certain exceptions, smaller 
than the revenue paid by ryots in Madras and the Punjab, and 
much smaller than the rent paid by tenants of temporarily-settled 
estates in the United Provinces. The Commission came to the 
conclusion that on all relevant .standards of comparison, “ there 
would be justification for enhancements rather than reductions of 
rent in Bengal.” This did not, however, mean that rents were 
of the same low pitch in all estates; “ there are high contractual 
rents in Bengal which could certainly not be eniianced and would 
even be reduced if the systems of assessment in force in other 
provinces were applied to those particular tenancies.” We have not 
seen the results of a similar investigation into the incidents of rents 
in permanently-settled areas of other provinces. The impression 
we gain, however, from the replies received from the Provincial 
Governments is that rent tends to be high where it if. paid in kind, 
and that it bears a smaller proportion to the value of the gross pro¬ 
duce where cash rents prevail. This is particularly the case to-day 
when the price of produce is high. 

In these circumstances, we think it would be desirable from the 
point of view of improving agricultural production, and also ex¬ 
pedient for the purpose of decreasing arrears of rent and litigation; 
that the law shor^ prescribe a maximum rate of rent payable by 
ryots to proprietors of permanently-settled estates. 

64. How is this statutory maximum rent to be fixed? We think 
this should be investigated. Our suggestions based on such material 
as we have been able to consider are as follows: — 

(i) It has been suggested that in Madras the rents prevailing 
in permanently-settled estates can be compared with the land 
revenue assessment on ryotwari lands. Where such comparison is 
possible, the statutory maximum rent should be fixed with reference 
to the rates of land revenue payable on ryotwari lands—and if such 
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rates differ, the highest of such rates. W« commend this suggestion 
for consideration in those areas where its application is practicable. 

(ii) This method may not be practicable in Trovincet of the 
Eastern Region, and another basis may have to be found for defin¬ 
ing the statutory maximum. 

{«) It has been suggested that, where produce-rents prevail, 
one-third of the gross produce should be prescribed as the statutory 
maximum of rent in kind payable by ryots. The Land Revenue 
Commission, Bengal, considered this to be a suitable limit in respect 
of the crop-sharing tenants of Bengal to whom they proposed that 
legal protection should be extended. The same ratio has been also 
put forward as suitable by the Orissa Government. 

As an alternative it has been suggested that the statutoi’y 
maximum of rent in kind should be fixed as one-half of the net 
produce. This would have the effect of approximating the statu¬ 
tory maximum in permanently-settled estates to the theoretical 
maximum accepted as the basis of ryotwari settlements in the past. 
It could not, however, be automatically applied and it would be 
necessary to define (by law or statutory iiile) a certain quantity of 
produce per acre as representing the average cost of cultivation, and 
declare this quantity to be exempt from division. The maximum 
rent in kind would then consist of one-half of the produce which 
remains after the amount exemj)ted from division is excluded from 
the gross produce. 

(6) If the statutory maximum rent is fixed in accordance 
with either of these two criteria, it would be easy of application 
where produce-rents prevail. Where, however, cash rents are the 
rule, it would be necessary to devise a method by which it could be 
ascertained whether a cash rent exceeds the statutory maximum. 
We suggest the following as a suitable criterion. The test would be 
whether a ryot who complains that a cash rent is excessive, is pre¬ 
pared to change over to a rent in kind at the maximum rate pre¬ 
scribed by law. It he is, it may be fairly presumed that the cash 
rent is excessive. In such cases, a simple procedure should be 
evolved to facilitate agreement between the proprietor and the ryot 
on a reduced cash rent or, failing such agreement, for a change-over 
to the statutory maximum rent in kind. 

Arreurs of rent and Utiyation 

55. In many estates (though not again in all) ryots owe large 
arrears of rent to proprietors and there is a considerable amount of 
litigation. This is due to two causes. First, the standard of 
management is not satisfactory, regular accounts are not kept, and 
a staff of the requisite calibre is not employed, with the result that 
rent is not collected as efficiently as by Government agencies under 
the i-yotwari system. Secondly, the procedure for the coercive 
recovery of arrears of rents is generally not as simplo as that for 
the recovery of arrears of land revenue. In certain permanently- 
settled areas, notably in Bengal, where, as the Land Revenue Com¬ 
mission found, “ the procedure is expensive and harassing both to 
landlord and tenant and . . . unnecessarily cumbrous and 
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dilatory . . . When rent suits are defended, the amount paid 

on account of costs, lawyers’ fees, and the numerous journeys to and 
from tihe civil dourts are out of all proportion to the rent claimed 
. . . The disposal of rent suits . . . not infrequently takes 

three or four years, which means that a landlord who is suing for 
three years’ arrears may receive nothing for seven or eight years.” 
The two causes we have mentioned are to some extent connected. 
For, if estates are managed efficiently, proper accounts kept, and a 
trustworthy staff employed, not only would the arrears, to be 
recovered by coercive process, be much smaller than they are at pre¬ 
sent, but there would also be less justification for maintaining 
cumbrous and dilatory processes as a safeguard against oppressive 
proceedings on the part of proprietors. The true Tine of reform in 
this connection consists not merely in simplifying the process of 
recovery of arrears but also in taking steps to secure an improved 
standard of management. 

Lack of contact between Government and the people 
56. This, in our opinion, is the most important among the 
considerations advanced by the Land Revenue Commission in favour 
of the abolition of the system. The point is stressed by the 
Government of Bihar. In our report on Bengal, we drew attention 
to the absence of a subordinate revenue establishment in that 
province, comparable with that maintained in temporarily-settled 
provinces, and pointed out how such an organization would have 
been of the greatest value to the Government of Bengal, in dealing 
with the food situation in 19^3. Elsewhere in our present report, 
we have explained how, in yiew of this handicap, it is not possible 
for provinces like Bengal and Bihar to adopt schemes of procure¬ 
ment and distribution involving full monopoly. Such schemes 
have been introduced with success in areas under the ryotwari 
system. It is important that this weakness should be remedied; 
since the need for an efficient organization in rural areas will not 
disappear with the end of the war but will, on the contrary, increase, 
if post-war schemes of rural development are to materialize. One 
of the advantages of a scheme of State acquisition of proprietary 
interests, is that the resources which at present are applied by 
proprietors to the management of their estates, would become 
available to Government for the establishment of an official 
organization for the collection of revenue and the maintenance of 
village records. As long, however, as the permanently-settled 
estate system prevails, the maintenance by Government of an 
organization comparable with that in ryotwari areas, is likely to 
prove difficult and disproportionately costly. If, however, steps 
are taken—and we have pointed out that this is necessary for other 
reasons—to ensure that the standard of management of estates is 
improved and a qualified and efficient staft employed, we think it 
should be possible to secure the performance through the proprietors 
of many functions which are at present performed in ryotwari 
areas by an official staff. The proprietors and their staff are, and 
necessarily have to be, in contact with the ryots in permanently- 
settled areas to the same extent as the revenue establishment in 
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ryotwari areas. There is, in our opinion^ no good reason why 
they sihould not maintain accounts and records similar to those 
maintained by olhcial agencies in ryotwari areaa; nor is there any 
reason why they should not be required to engage themselves in 
those aspects of rural development which are likely to become of 
increasing importance in the future. 

Contribution to economic development 

57. We have little doubt that much of the unpopularity of the 
permanently-settled estate system is due to the fact 
that, by and large, and subject to notable exceptions, proprietors 
fail to make an adequate contribution to the development of the 
resources of their estates. There are, of course, instances of 
estates which have set apart in the past considerable funds for 
religious and charitable purposes, and sometimes for the improve¬ 
ment of education and public health. If these had been more 
numerous and if, further, proprietors as a class had taken an 
interest in developing irrigation, providing other facilities for 
the improvement of agricultural production and the promotion of 
rural welfare generally, we doubt whether the defects of the system 
would have acquired so great a prominence. We think that one 
of the objectives of any scheme for the improvement of the manage¬ 
ment of estates, should be the raising of management standards 
among the general body of proprietors to the level of those of the 
best among them. They should be required to set apart a proportion 
of their net profits for utilization in a manner which would 
promote the improvement of agriculture and the standard of life 
of the cultivating classes in their estates. 

Ilemoval of defects in permanently-settled estate system 

68. The removal of the defects in the permanently-settled estate 
system described above cannot be effected unless Government 
assumes the necessary powers of supervision and control. The fact 
has to be faced that, under the permanently-settled estate 
system, the proprietor functions as a private individual only in so 
far as the cultivation of his homefarm lands is concerned. In all 
other respects, the proprietor has to perform functions which are 
of substantially the same nature as those performed by the Revenue 
Department of Government in lyotwari areas, and of no less public 
importance. The criticisms of the permanently-settled estate 
system amount really to this—that public interest is not as well 
served by the private agency in question as by the corresponding 
Government agency functioning in ryotwari areas. This fact is 
becoming a matter of increasing public importance, in view of the 
widening scope of the activities of Government. It seems to us, 
therefore, necessary that Government should accept responsibility 
for ensuring that this private agency functions properly. Public 
interest justifies the assumption of the necessary powers by 
Government. 

59. A policy of reform of the permanently-settled estate system 
would, therefore, require the enactment of legislation conferring 
power on Government to prescribe the standard of management 
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wMch proprietors of estates should be required to maintain, and 
empowering administrative authorities to exercise such functions 
as may be necessary to secure it. The law should also provide 
sanctions against non>fuIhlment of obligations thus laid on the 
proprietors. The standard of management which we refer to should 
include in particular (a) an adequate system of records and accounts 
and the employment of personnel qualified to maintain them; (b) 
the adequate maintenancer of irrigation sources; (c) the localization 
of cases where the existing rent execeeds a prescribed legal maxi¬ 
mum and the reduction of rents in such cases; and (d) the annual 
allocation of funds (the amount of wlhich would be fixed with 
reference to the resourses of the estate) to be utilized for specific 
purposes (laid down by law) in furtherance of rural development. 

60. In some permanently-settled areas proprietary under-tenure 

holders are likely to present a serious problem. The true nature 
of this problem is often misunderstood, and it is sometimes inferred, 
from the mere fact that a large number of intermediaries intervene 
between the proprietor wlho pays the land revenue of the estate, and 
the ryot who possesses the right of occupancy, that the burden of 
rent on the ryot must be heavy. This is an erroneous view; as the 
Bengal Land Revenue Commission pointed out: Ordinarily it 

(subinfeudation) does not mean that the cultivator has to pay a 
higher rent. It is a division of the rent payable by the cultivators 
among various grades of laiidlords and it is made possible in areas 
wlhere there is a wide divergence between the rate of rent paid by 
the ryot and the revenue which the zamindar pays.” The real 
objection to subinfeudation from the point of view we are consider¬ 
ing, is that it would be inconsistent with any scheme of reform 
wlhich is based on the pi'inciple of defining the responsibility foi’ 
the management of estates and enforcing such responsibility. Such 
reform requires that there should be no more than one intermediary 
between the occupancy-right-holder and the Government. In other 
Words, the principle of “ One estate, one proprietor ” should be 
accepted. This may be effected in more ways than one. Thus, 
the portion of an estate whidli is subject to an ‘‘ under-tenure ” 
might be formed into a separate estate. This would be a suitable 
course where the resources of the under-tenure arc large. Alter¬ 
natively, provision may be made for the compulsory amalgamation 
of a smaller unit with the estate of which it forms part, the 
interest of the under-teuure-holder being converted into a fractional 
share of the main estate. A third course which may be suitable in 
areas where permanently-settled estates and ryotwari lands are 
intermixed, would be for the rights in such estates to be acquired 
by Government. Which of these methods would be the most suita¬ 
ble would have to be decided with reference to the circumstances 
of each estate. 

61. It is also likely that in areas wlhere the process of sub¬ 
division and fragmentation of estates has already gone far, the 
estates may be so small and their resources so exiguous that they 
■cannot maintain the high standard of management whidh we regard 
as -essential, if the system is lo function efiBciently and in the 
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pul)lic interest. Further, the existenoe of an undhly large numbet 
of very small estates may add greatly to the.difficulties «f main¬ 
taining proper supervision and control over the management of 
estates. There is thus a problem of what may be called “ un¬ 
economic estates and in these cases also, it may be necessary to 
resort either to compulsory amalgamation with the estates from 
which they may have been originally separated, or to acquisition 
by the State, 

We fully recognize the difficulties attending reform, particular¬ 
ly in areas wheio subinfeudation is extreme and has reached, 
as in parts of Bengal, fantastic proportions. But we feel con¬ 
vinced that the possibilities of reform should be investigated and 
we would hope that many proprietors would, in their own inter¬ 
ests, willingly accept measures designed to ensure that proprie¬ 
tors as a class fulfil their obligations. 

One of us (Sir Manilal Nanavati) is not in agreement with tis 
on this subject. His vie^s are contained in a separate minute. 

SwrYvniary of conclu.sioTis and recommendationf 

62. We may summarize our main conclusions on this subject 
as below; — 

(i) The programme of rural economic development which 
has to be undertaken in the immediate post-war period, will en¬ 
counter special difficulties in those areas where the permanently- 
settled estate system prevails. 

(ii) A comprehensive enquiry into tlie permanently-settled 
estate system has been carried out in Bengal. It is necessary that 
enquiries should be undertaken in those provinces (other than 
Bengal) where the system prevails, and such enquiries should be 
directed to the following points; — 

{a) What are the specific defects f)f the permanently-set¬ 
tled estate system as actually functioning in the province, as dis¬ 
tinguished from those defects which are common to all the land 
systems in the country; and to what extent dC they present diffi¬ 
culties in the way of improving agircultural production and in¬ 
creasing the standard of life of the cultivating classes? 

(6) What measures should be undertaken, as long as the 
system continues, in order to remedy the defects and remove the 
difficulties in question? 

(c) What are tbe financial and administrative implica¬ 
tions of the acquisition by the Government of interests inter¬ 
mediate between the ryot and the Government and the introduction 
of a ryotwari system? 

(iii) On the basis of the results of such enquiries, a definite 
policy should be formulated in relation to the future of the 
system. The further conclusions which follow are put forward as 
tentative results of a preliminary study of the subject, to be taken 
into consideration when the enquiries we have recommended are 
made. 


20 
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(а) Having regard to its financial and administrative 
implications, it appears unlikely that the replacement of the 
permanently-settled estate system by the ryotwari system will be 
carried out within a relatively short period. There is, therefore, 
need for ensuring that the* system functions properly as long as 
it continues. 

(б) The more important features of a policy of . reform 
have been discussed in paragraphs 52 to 57, and summarized in 
paragraph 59. Such a policy cannot be implemented and the 
defects of the system cannot be removed unless Government 
assumes powers of supervision and control over the management of 
estates. The assumption of such powers is ju8tifi.ed in the public 
interest. 

(c) A policy of reform is likely to meet with special diffi¬ 
culties in areas where subinfeudation prevails. In such cases, 
suitable methods would have to be devised for giving effect to the 
principle of “ one estate, one proprietor.” 

(fZ) Where subdivision and fragmentation of estates have 
already gone far, “ uneconomic estates ” would present a problem 
which may have to be solved by either acquisition or compulsory 
amalgamation. 
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C'HaPTEE II.—other rural economic problems 

A.— ^Agricultueal Prices 

One iact clearly emerges from a study of agricultural 
economy in its various aspects during the decade preceding the 
War j it IS tlie fundamental importance of the maintenance of 
agricultural prices at a reasonable level. The development of 
agriculture, which is so essential^ cannot take place unless, first, 
the cultivation of land remains a more p^ing business than it 
was in the decade before the war, and, secondly, all engaged in 
the business feel assured that it will remain so. Neither of these 
two conditions is likely to he. HatistiBil jinless the stabilization of 
agricultural prices is accepted as an essential part of Government 
policy and there ia confidence in the ability of Government to 
e»sure it. The following passage' from our evidence illustrates 
the importance of the price factor: — 

After four years of strenuous effort, the movement in one 
district was pulsating with life; the approach had, been mainly 
agricultural—the provision of good seed and water facilities. 
I'he people who had avoided co-operatives were clamouring for 
them to b^l started in their villages and we were refusing appli¬ 
cations every day. Then came the crash in prices. The work 
of years was undone in as many weeks. The old feeling of 
helplessness and hopelessness returned; it was no use fighting 
against fate; all this talk of increased production was but a device 
to bring down prices. The collapse was—or at least appeared 
to us then to be—-complete. Realizing that we had tried to 
build an arch and neglected the keystone, we took up the ques¬ 
tion of a minimum price for sugarcane. After years of struggle, 
that became an accomplished fact. On this basis, utilizing the 
earlier foundations we built again j the co-operative cane market¬ 
ing societies are the finest example of co-operative effort and 
success in India. In these societies we linked up credit with 
farming on the one hand and marketing on the other. But the 
whole structure would collapse if there were no minimum price for 
cane. Given price stability, much can be done by linking up credit, 
agricultural improvements and marketing so as to supply the 
facilities needed for agriculture; whether water or manure or ueed 
or machinery or organization. Without it we are building on 
sand.” 

The principle involved is well recognized not merely in 
India but in most countries of the world'. The United Nations 
Conference on Food and Agriculture (1943) accepted it and made 


'Remarks of an officer, based on his personal experience of the vicisai- 
tildes, of the co-operative movenKnt in one of the roaior provinces. 
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a recommendation on tbe action recuiired. on an international 
plane, ior giving efiect to it. The recommendation inns as 
follows: — 

“ XJiVi, iMernationab commodity arrangements. 

Whereas— 

1. Kxcessive short-term movements in, the prices of food 
and agricultural commodities are an obstacle to the orderly con¬ 
duct of their production and distribution; 

2. Extreme fluctuations of the prices of food and agricul¬ 
tural fjroducts aggravate general deflationary and inflationary 
tendencies, which are injurious to producers and consumers alike; 

3. The mitigation of these influences would promote fhe 
abjectives of an expansionist policy; 

4. Changes in the scale and character of production to 
meet more effectively the world’s need for food and agricultural 
products may in certain instances require a period of transition 
and international co-operation to aid producers in making neces¬ 
sary readjustments in their productive organization; 

5. International commodity arrangements may play a 
useful part in the advancement of these ends but further study is 
necessary to establish the precise forms which these arrangements 
should take and whether and to what extent regulation of produc¬ 
tion may be needed ; 

The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture recom¬ 
mends— 

1. That international commodity arrangements should he 
designed so as to promote the expansion of an orderly world 
economy; • 

2. That, to this end, a body of broad principles should 
through further international discussion be agreed upon regard¬ 
ing the formulation, the provisions, and the administration of 
such international commodity arrangements as niay be deemed 
feasible and desirable and should include assurance that— 

(а) Such arrangements will include effective represen¬ 
tation of consumers as well as producers; 

(б) Increasing opportunities will be afforded for supply¬ 
ing consumption needs from the most efficient sources of produc¬ 
tion at prices fair to both consumers and producers and with due 
regard to such transitional adjustments in production as may be 
required to prevent serious economic and social dislocations:, 

(c) Adequate reserves will be maintained to meet all- 
consumption needs; 

(d) Provision will be made, when applicable, for ibe 
orderly disposal of surpluses; 
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3. That an international organization should be created at 
an early date to study the feasibility and desirability of such 
arrangements with reference to, individual commodities and, in 
appropriate cases, to initiate or review such arrangements to be 
entered into between Governments in accordance with .agreed 
principles, maintaining close relation with such programmes as 
may be undertaken in other fields of international economic 
activity to the end that the objective of raising consumption 
levels of all peoples may be moat effectively served.” 

3. We have quoted the above recommendation mainly to 
reinforce our view that a policy of stabilization of agricultural 
prices is necessary and desirable, and partly to bring, ant the 
fact that the successful implementation of such a policy 'ffiill 
require some measure of international co-operation. This does 
not. however, mean that Governments in this country should post¬ 
pone taking .action within the country until international com¬ 
modity arrangements are devised and put in operation; or that 
thev sliould give up the attempt to maintain a stable price level 
if, unfortunately, such international arrangements fail to 
materialize. We fully realize the interdependence of world 
economy^ and the need that India shnnld pursue policies and 
metnods in harmony with the rest of the world. The arrangements 
made within the country should, therefore, be such as to be capable 
of being dovetailed into a co-ordinated system of international 
exchancre of goods and services. International commodity 
firrangements however, can only be the superstructure of an edifice 
of which the ftnmdhtion. and the. meat importh^ parts must be 
built in each country by the Governments cpheerned. 

4. On this subject we put the following question to the 
Provincial Governments: — 

“ During the. economic depression of the early thirties, 
agricultural classes were hard hit as a result of an unduly low 
level of prices of foodgrains. On the other hand, it has been 
found necessary during recent years to adopt various measures 
for preventing prices of foodgrains from rising too high and 
thereby causing serious hardship to the consumers. In view of 
this e.xperience, do you consider that Government should, in the 
future, accept responsibility for maintaining even in normal times 
a system of regulated prices for foodgrains? 

If so, discuss to what extent the various control measures 
at present in force and the system of supply and distribution 
developed recently would have to be retained even in normal 
times. 'Outline a scheme of measures which, in your opinion, 
would constitute a workable system of regulated prices and ensure 
n fair minimum price for the agriculturist and a fair maximum 
for the consumer and prevent und\ie fluciuations.” 

An . abstract of the replies received is annexed to this report ^ 
It will he seen that ideas have not yet crystallized as to the 
“ scheme of measures which would constitute a workable system 

' Section B of Appendix IV. 
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of regulated prices and ensure a fair minimum price for the 
agriculturist and a fair maximum for the consumer, and prevent 
undue fluctuations.’’ We would draw attention to the opinions 
expressed on this subject by ihe Governments of Sind and 
Orissa. 

We understand that a Suh-Gommittee of the Policy Committee 
on Apiculture, Forestry and Fisheries, is at present considering 
“ (a) the principles on which producers’ prices of agricultural 
produce ... should he fixed and {b) the means by which 
such prices can be made effective and an assured market be 
provided.” The evolution of a scheme of regulation of prices 
must necessarily be based on a full examination of all aspects of 
the complex problem, and that Committee is at present engaged 
in such an examination. We, therefore, propose in this report 
merely to draw attention to those aspects of the problem which 
emerge from our review of the food situation during the last three 
years, the nature, of the measures taken to control the situation, 
and the lessons they offer for the future. 

5. The first point to be stressed is the relative importance of 
the prices of food crops as compared with other agricultural 
prices. This is illustrated by the following table showing areas 
under different crops in British India on an average of the five 
years ending 1938-39: — 




Area (in million 
acres). 

Percentage, 

I. 

All foodgrains, pulses, and other 




food-crops (exclusive of 
edible oilseeds) ■ . 

197-66 

80<9 

II. 

Cotton, jute, and other fibre 


7'4 

6-1 

m. 

crops ., 

17-98 

Oilseeds 

14-93 

IV. 

Fodder crops 

10-39 

4-3 

V. 

Other miscellaneous crops .. 

3-24 

1-3 



244-09 

ioo-0 


These figures show that rather more than four acres out of 
every five were cultivated with food crops, which are mostly 
cereals and pulses. (The area under other food crops including 
sugar is relatively small, viz., only 4*4 per cent.) The figures 
bring out the extent to which the economy of agricultural pro¬ 
duction must be bound up with the level of prices of food crops. 
It is true that the proportion of the yield of food crops whicli 
comes into the market is smaller than in the case of other crops; 
but even if allowance is made for this, it is clear that food crops 
must represent a large proportion of the market supply of agri¬ 
cultural produce. Further, food prices represent the most import¬ 
ant element in the cost of living of the mass of the non-agricultural 
population and therefore constitute a predominant factor in the 
general level of wages. The general stability of the economy 
of the country depends far more on the stability of food prices, 
than on that of the prices of all other commodities taken together. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the experience of the country during 
the war. 
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(>. Tile second point to be emphasised is the relative import¬ 
ance of the prices of rice and wheat as compared with the prices 
of other cereals and non-cereal food crops. The area under rice 
and wheat is nearly one-half of the area under all food crops, 
and the relative proportion of the yield of rice and wheat is 
much higher. They are also practically the only food crops 
which enter in large quantities into long-distance trade within 
India, besides being the only food crops directly affected by 
supply and price conditions prevailing in world hiarkets. We 
believe, therefore, that stability of prices over the whole range 
of food crops is primarily dependent on the stability of prices 
of rice and wheat. If the prices of rice and wheat are success¬ 
fully held by Governmental action within predetermined limits, 
the prices of other cereals and jnany non-cereal food crops will 
tend to adjust themselves within corresponding limits. 


7. The hard core of the problem of stabilization of agricultural 
prices generally (and indeed of the general structure of prices and 
wages in the economy of the country as a whole) is thus the stabi¬ 
lization of the prices of rice and wheat. It is necessary to stress 
this fact because a detailed investigation of the general problem 
of price stabilization is likely to bring out special difficulties in 
the case of such commodities as cotton, jute, and oil-seeds, of 
which a targe proportion enters into international trade. Since, 
in general, the prices of all goods and services are to some extent 
inter-dependent, the conclusion may be reached tbat price stabi¬ 
lization is impracticable in normal times. We are anxious tbat 
snob a conclusion should not be drawn, as we are convinced that 
it would be fatal to the successful execution of the food policy 
which we have recommended. We therefore emphasize the neces¬ 
sity and importance of taking measures to maintain the prices of 
rice and wheat within predetermined limits, even if it should be 
found tbat the prices of other commodities cannot be regulated. 
This does not imply tbat it is not necessary to maintain a fair 
level of prices for such commodities as cotton, jute, or oil-seeds. 
This too, is clearly necessary. But we are of opinion that the 
problems involved and the methods of regulation required may 
be different, and the degree of success achievable by Governments 
in India may be more largely dependent on the state of supplies 
and prices in world markets of these commodities than m the 
case of rice and wheat. Onr conclusion is that the policy of pnce- 
stabilization in respect of rice and wheat should be given effect 
to in normal times, irrespective of any action that may have o 
be taken in respect of other commodities. 


8 As regards the methods to be adopted, we think reliance 
Should be placed very largely on the practical experience of food 
administration in this country during the war. Study of the 
systems in force in other countries has its uses but may prove 
misleading unless full allowance Is made differences in con¬ 
ditions. In our view, therefore, the course that should be foltow- 
ed, is the progressive adaptation of the existing system of food 
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administration to cliauging conditions, step by step, until what 
may be regarded as normal conditions are establisbeJ. It is from 
this point of view that we have tried to visualize the immediate 
post-war. period and framed the recommendations set out in 
Chapter VI .of Part I. Hence we attach great importance to 
those recommendations from the long-term poini of view. We 
have indicated the basis on which, in our view, it would be desir¬ 
able to fix the price-maxima and price-minima to be maintained 
dui-ing the transition period. We have also pointed out that the 
essential requisites for keeping prices within these limits,, viz., 
the control of imports under the Basic Plan, the possession of 
buffer stocks and an organization for making purchases and sales 
,in the market^ would all be present during the transition period. 
Experience gained during this period tvill, in our opinion,: pro¬ 
vide the data on the basis of which the price-maxima and price- 
minima to be maintained during a subsequent period can be 
settled, and indicate the measures to be taken by the Governments 
concerned for maintaining prices within thos^e limits. We may 
also refer to our recommendation about the establishment of an 
All-India Food Council and indicate our view that the process by 
which future schemes of regulation of prices of rice and wheat 
may be settled and periodically revised, should be one of agree¬ 
ment between the Centre, the Provinces and the States, effected 
on the advice of the All-India Food Council. 

9, In this section we have dealt with the problem of the rtabi- 
lization of market prices. There remains of course the problem— 
quite a different one—of ensuring that the margin between the 
prices received by the producer and that paid by the consumer is 
hot excessive. This is largely a question of marketing, a subject 
which was dealt with by the I^yal Commii^sion on Agriculture, 
and the Central Banking Enquiry Committee. We have not, how¬ 
ever, been able to undertake an examination of this extensive sub¬ 
ject and must, therefore, content ourselves with drawing attention 
to its importance and the :recommendation.s of the bodies referred 
to above. 

10. One of us (Sir Manilal Nanavati) who is in agreement 
with the foregoing conclusions, desires to draw attention to a 
probable effect of the stabilization of prices on agricultural eco¬ 
nomy. He thinks it will render the purchase of agricultural land 
a more attractive proposition for investors and money-lenders and 
thereby lead to an increase in the holdings of non-agriculturists 
who let out their lands tO crop-sharing tenants. He, therefore, 
suggests that, in order that the full benefit of price ^abilization 
may be realised, the latter should be accompanied by measures 
of land reform deigned to prevent such a development. ‘ 

’ In support of his argument Sir Manilal draws attention to the 
warning given by the President Committee on Tenant Farming, in the 
United States of America, that while adjusting farm prices unless this is 
accompanied by other measures of land reform " it may redound largely 
to the advantage of absentee landlords and credit -interests and may he 
more or less nullified through capitalization in land values ” 
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We liave already explained., in R previous chapter, our views 
OIL the crop*sharing system of cultivation. We are unable to 
agree that this type of cultivation would necessarily increase as 
a result of stabilization of prices; If agriculture is made more 
secure and more profitable than during the decade before the 
war—and we are all agreed that this is necessary—presumably the 
small holder .would not be under the same pressure to Sell, and 
this would offset the greater attractiveness of land to the non- 
agrieulturist investor. We are of opinion that the issues relating 
to stabilization of prices, should be decided independently of the 
reform of the land system. 

Summary of conclusions and reco'mmendations 
11. (i) the maintenance of agricultural prices at a reasonable . 
level is a factor of fundamental importance in agricultural 
economy, 

(ii) The United Nations Conference on Food and Agricul¬ 
ture accepted the principle involved in the above proposition and 
made a recommendation on the action required, on an inter¬ 
national plane, for giving effect to it, 

(iii) A scheme for the regulation of agricultural prices must 
be based on a full examination of all aspects of the complerx pro¬ 
blem. A sub-committee of the Policy Committee on Agriculture, 
Fore^ry and Fisheries is, at present, engaged on such an exami¬ 
nation. Attention is, therefore, directed in this section to the 
lessons to be drawn from measures taken during the war to control 
the food situation in Itidia. 

(iv) The first point stressed is the importance of the prices 
of food crops as compared with other agricultural prices, in the 
economy of the country. 

(v) The second point emphasized is the importance of the 
prices of wheat and rice as compared with the prices of other 
cereals find non-cereal food crops. 

(vi) The hard core of the problem of stabilization of agri¬ 
cultural prices, is therefore, the stabilization of rice and wheat 
prices. It is accordingly recommended that a policy of stabiliza¬ 
tion of the prices of wheat and rice should be adopted irrespective 
of any action' in respect of other commodities. 

(via) Importance is attached to the recommendations made 
in Chapter YI of Part I in regard to the fixation of maximum and 
minimum prices during the transition period after the war and 
the measures to be taken for keeping prices within those limits. 
During this period the essential requisites for price control, viz., 
control of imports, the existence of buffer stocks and an organiza¬ 
tion for making purchases and sales in the market, would all be 
in existence. 

(viii) It is considered that experience gained during the 
transition period will provide data for determining the upper and 
lower limits within which prices should be maintained ini stibse- 
quent years, and will indicate the measures to be taken for main¬ 
taining priced within -those limits, 
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(ix) One of us (Sir Manilal Nanavati) considers ttat the 
full benefit of price stabilization cannot be realised unless it is 
accompanied by measures of land reform. The rest of us take the 
view that the issues relating to stabilization of prices should be 
decided independently of the reform of the land system. 

B.— ^Rubae Ceedit 

12. A large volume of information on the subject of rural 
credit was assembled by the various Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committees, and a detailed discussion of all its problem^ is to be 
found in the Report of the Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
of 1931. A certain amount of information about the present posi¬ 
tion is contained in the replies we have received from Provincial 
GovernmentSj of which an abstract is annexed to this report 
We do not propose to traverse the ground so fully Surveyed by the 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee and shall merely supplement 
the recommendations made by that Committee, in certain r^pects, 
with reference to our appreciation, of present conditions. 

The supply of rural credit, particularly credit required 
by the middle and poorer classes of cultivators, is provided in the 
main by the rural money-lender. The amount supplied by Pro¬ 
vincial Governments and by the Co-operative movement is rela¬ 
tively small, and joint stock banks “ play little part in the sup¬ 
ply of credit to the agriculturists and do not look upon agricul¬ 
tural finance as part of their general business.” The Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee referred to the ” very small share 
of the finance required by agriculturists ’’ provided by the Gov¬ 
ernment under the Land Improvement Loans Act, and the Agri¬ 
culturists’ Loans Act, and gave figures illustrating ” the very 
insignificant part played by Government in the matter of supply¬ 
ing rural finance.” The replies received from Provincial Gov¬ 
ernments indicate that, apart from the provision of credit under 
the Grow More Food campaign, the position continues to be the 
same as in 1931. 


The co-operative movement 


13. The volume of credit supplied by the co-operative move¬ 
ment is larger than that supplied by Government. The proportion 
of the rural population benefited by the movement is indicated by 
the figures in the following table — 


Province. 


Percentaf;e of memben of 
BZrioultural credit 
societies to families in 
rural areas. 


North-West Frontier Provinoe .. .. ,. 0'2 

United Provinces . 1'8 

Central Provinces and Berar . 2*3 

Assam ,. *• .. «• 2*9 

Bihar (cam Orissa). e e .3*1 

Bengal .. .. .. 3*8 

Madras. 7*0 

Bombay (cam Sind). 8*7 

Punjab .. .. •. .. .. .. 10^2 


* Appendix III. 

* Report of the Royal Comnwsion on Agriculture in India (1928), paeafn^A 
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These figures indicate the position in 1926—^27. The following 
table ^ shows the growth of the movement since that date; — 


Year. 

Number of 
societies (in 
tbouBsnds). 

Number of 
members (la 
nUUlons). 

Working 
capital (m 
crotes of 
rupees). 

Loans issued (in 
crores of rupees). 

1927 

71 

306 

67-67 

36-10 

1936 

89 

3-95 

88-07 

34-33 

1941 

124 

6-63 

98-48 

40-89 


These figures relate to all societies, and not merely rural credit 
societies; but they serve to indicate, first, that the movement is 
extending, secondly, that the rate of growth was slow during the 
thirties and thirdly, that the pace of expansion has considera¬ 
bly quickened during the five years ending 1941. The fact that 
the movement is expanding is encouraging. But, if we consider 
the figures in the two foregoing tables, it is clear that the per¬ 
centage of the population served by the co-operative movement is 
still very small. Further, few societies provide regularly the 
entire credit needs of’their members and hence in many areas it is 
common, as the Bombay Government have remarked, for the 
“ co-operative societies to be regarded as an additional sowcar.” 
Finally it should be remembered that a mere statement of numbers 
is liable to be misleading. Some societies “ flourish for a short 
time and then die an unnatural death ’ ’; many societies which live 
longer on paper have no real vitality. Among those which actually 
function, the standard of efficiency varies greatly. The following 
table® shows the percentage of societies which are regarded as 
being in a generally sound and flourishing condition and therefore 
classified as A or B (according to the standards laid down by the 
Registrars’ Conference of 1936): •— 


Province, 

Number of 

Percentage of societies 


societies. 

ola«wd as. 

-*-, 

A B 

Total 

Bengal . 

37,707 

0-1 

1-3 

1-4* 

Punjab 

24,322 

2-2 

14-2 

16-4 

Madras 

13.789 

3-9 

16-4 

10-3 

United Provinces 

10,868 

0-1 

1-6 

1-6 

Bihar . 

7,762 

0-9 

6-4 

7-8 

Bombay. 

Central Provinces and 

6,126 

8-8 

26-2 

80-7 

Bcrar .. 

4,764 

0-3 

5-2 

6-8 

Orissa .. 

2,704 

0-4 

2-8 

8-2 

Assam . 

1,661 

0-6 

6-7 

6-3 

Sind . 

North-West Frontier Pro- 

1,397 

1-7 

28-8 

30-8 

vinca 

822 

1-6 

8-1 

9-7 


> “ Satistioal Summary of the Social and Economic Trends in India in the 
inter-war period” (1946) issued by the office of the Economic adviser to the 
Qovernment of India. 

•Review of the Co-operative Movement in India, 1939-40, issued by 
the Agriculturat Credit Department of the Reserve Bank of India. 

* 26'4 per cent unolassifled. 
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The private moneylender 

14. It is thus evident that the agency efiectively serving rural 
ureas is the private money-lender. There are two classes of these 
money-lenders; one, the more common, is the professional money¬ 
lender. who combines his business with trading in vllage produce ; 
the other is the non-professional money-lender who is drawn in 
most cases from the ranks of landowners and well-to-do agricul¬ 
turists. The Central Banking Enquiry Committee noted that the 
latter class was coming into prominence in some provinces, 
especially Madras and the Punjab. The repliesl received from 
Provincial Government.s indicate that this tendency is increasing. 
.A.11 the Provincial Committees, as well as the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee, were practically unanimous in the opinion 
that the private money-lender was an indispensable feature of 
Indian rural economy. “He is easily accessible. His methods 
of business are simple and elastic. He maintains a. close personal 
contact with the borrower often having hereditary relations with 
the family of the borrower. His local knowledge and experience 
and his presence on the spot enable him to accommodate persons 
without tangible assets and yet protect himself against losses.” 
The evils of the system are, first, that though there has been a 
reduction from the unconscionable high rates of interest of the 
past, the rates are still high in many parts of the country ; 
secondly, that the professional money-lender tends to abuse his 
influence over the debtor, particularly in order to secure possession 
of the latter’s saleable produce at a low price, and similarly, the 
non-professional money-lender often advances money with a view 
to the eventual acquisition of the debtor’s land. Like all general 
statements, these must be subject to exceptions. It should also be 
recognized that there are two parties to the business of money- 
lending, and the defects of the system are attributable in part to 
weaknesses of character among borrowers and not entirely to the 
avarice of lenders. "We think it is inevitable that the private 
money-lender will continue, for a long time to come, to be the 
main agency for the distribution of rural credit, particularly shoidi- 
term and intermediate-term credit. Policy in relation to rural 
credit must be based on the acceptance of this fact, as well as on 
the recognition of ^fie need for improving the working of the 
system. Reforms are necessary which would protect honest 
borrowers and lenders alike, which would ensure the maintenance 
of fair and equitable relations between them, artd which would 
not only increase the supply of credit for productive purposes but 
also diminish the supply of credit for avoidable unproductive 
p-urposes. To this end. we consider it necessary (i) that the money- 
lending business should be licensed; (ii) that the reciprocal obliga¬ 
tions of the lender and the borrower should be regulated by law 
in such matters as the interest chargeable on different types of 
transactions, the maintenance of proper accounts, the periodical 
settlement of accounts, etc., and (iii) that adequate machinery 


* Appendixm. 
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Bhduld be established for admiuisteriug the liceusiug systelu and 
reviewing the efiect of regulation.) with a view to a couti.mous 
improvement in rural credit facilities. 

The licensing and control of moneylenders 

15. The question of the licensing and control of money-lenders 
was fully examined by the Central and Provincial Banking 
iinquiiy Committees. A system of compulsory registration of 
money-lenders was recommended by the Provincial Committees of 
the Central Provinces and Bengal. Other systems involving regis¬ 
tration were proposed by the Provincial Committees of Madras and 
Bihar. The United Provinces Committee, although they made no 
concrete recommendations, referred to various suggestions made 
to them on this subject. The Committees of the Punjab, Bombay 
and Assam were, however, opposed to registration. The Centra] 
Banking Enquiry Committee did not accept any of these recom¬ 
mendations and held that “ a real and lasting solution can only 
be found by the spread of education, the extension of co-operative 
and joint-stock banking, and by the training of the borrower in 
habits of thrift and saving; ’’ and, in the meanwhile, commended 
the Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act, 1930, to all Provincial 
Governments for consideration. They also pointed out the possibi¬ 
lities of a better utilization of the Usurious Loans Act, 1918. 

16, Experience, however, has shown the inadequacy of these 
conclusions and there is now a general trend of opinion in favour 
of a system of licensing and control of money-lenders. The results 
of experience in the Punjab are clear. We have been informed 
by the Government of that province that— 

“ the Usurious Loans Act, 1918 . . . practically remained 

a dead letter though it was capable of being worked to the advan¬ 
tage of the debtors. The Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act, 
1930, seeks to regulate the money-lender’s business. It requires 
all money-lenders to use regular account books and to furnish each 
debtor bi-annually with a legible statement of accounts, showing 
not only the amount outstanding but also all loan transactions 
entered into during the past six months. It also provides for the 
keeping of separate accounts of the money-lender from that of his 
accounts as a shop-keeper where he combined the two vocations. 
These provisions were mostly ignored and evaded until the enact¬ 
ment of the Money-lenders Registration Act, 1938, which provided 
severe penalties for their non-observance . . . The Punjab 

Registration of Money-lenders Act of 1938 aims at regulating the 
business of the money-lender on the lines of the British Money¬ 
lenders Act, 1937. According to this Act, every money-lender is 
to apply for the registration of his name at the office of the 
Collector of the district; and the registration fee is Rs. 5. He 
is also to apply for the licence which will be granted to him for 
such period, in such form, on such conditions and on payment of 
such fees as may be prescribed. The licence shall be renewed after 
the expiry of the prescribed period. But his licence is liable to be 
cancelled, if after the coming into force of this Act he is found 
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guilty of dishonesty and fraudulent practice in his business or is 
round by a court to have charged higher rates of interest than 
t,' se prescribed under the iteiief of indebtedness Act, in more 
than one suit or has been held by a court to have contravened the 
provisions of section 3 of the Punjab Begulation of Accounts Act 
in more than two suits. If a money-lender is not registered and 
does not hold a valid licence, any suit instituted by him for the 
recovery of a loan or the execution of a decree relating to a loan 
shall be dismissed after this Act came into force. Power has also 
been given to the Commissioner of granting to the money-lender 
(whose licence has been cancelled) a certificate specifying the loan 
in respect of which a suit may be instituted by him or the decree 
in respect of which an application for execution may be presented. 
The Provincial Government has been given the power to exempt 
any person or class of persons from the operations of the Act. This 
Act does not affect the loans granted by a landlord to his tenant for 
purposes of husbandry and also ffiose granted by Banhi, Co¬ 
operative Credit Societiea or the Central and Provincial 
Governments.” 

A change of opinion is also observable in other provinces. The 
United Provinces Government have told us— 

“It is clear that they (village moneylenders) axe an indis¬ 
pensable element in the financial system of the country though 
their resources are limited and methods antiquated. The true 
remedy, therefore, is not to end but to mend them. No statistical 
data are available regarding their business. The necessity of such 
data is urgent, and the same is needed with a view to determine 
the direction in which they should be improved-. It is considered 
that it would be useful to proceed with the implementation "of the 
United Provinces Money-lenders’ Bill, 1939.” 

We agree that an important advantage of the liceUsing system 
would he that it would provide a machinery for ascertaining the 
real state of affairs regarding indebtedness and rural credit require¬ 
ments, and other information necessary for devising methods of 
improving rural credit facilities. 

In Bombay, we are informed, the promulgation of a Money¬ 
lenders’ Act was considered on several occasions in the past, but 
for a variety of reasons was not proceeded with. It has recently 
been impressed on the Government by the Provincial Rural Develop¬ 
ment Board that it is necessary to have an Act of, this nature, 
and the Government agree that “ the primary needs are (i) to 
license money-lenders and limit their rates of interest and stop 
usurious practices; (ii) to curtail the cultivator’s liberty to borrow 
and allow loans from licensed money-lenders mostly for productive 
purposes, a small margin being allowed for unproductive purposes; 
and (iii) by a system of control of crops and compulsory marketint; 
through societies, to recover the loans promptly and save the culti¬ 
vator from his own improvidence.” 
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In the Central Provinces and Berar, a Money-lenders’ Act has 
been in operation since 1934, and judicial administration reports 
show that the Act is working satisfactorily on the whole, although 
tlie courts have come across cases of unlicensed money-lenders 
and cases where accounts were not kept and supplied as required 
by the Act. 

17. In the light of the experience in the Punjab and the Central 
Provinces, the action taken in Bengal and Sind, and the views 
expressed by the Governments of the IJnited Provinces and Bombay, 
we feel no doubt about the correctness of the conclusions recorded 
at the end of paragraph 14 above. We, therefore, recommend the 
adoption of legislation, on the lines in force in the Punjab by 
all provinces which have not already undertaken such legislation. 
Wc desire to make it clear that this recommendation is based on 
recognition of the role that money-lenders have played and are 
likely to play in the future.,i» rural economy and the consequent 
need for ensuring a high standard of efficiency, integrity, and fair 
dealing among borrowers as well as lenders. We would add that 
legislation by itself is not sufficient, and that emphasis must be 
laid on adequate and continuous supervision of the licensing system 
and the systematic review of results. 

18. We think that, concurrently with the extension of the 
system of licensing of money-lenders, steps should be taken to 
improve their status and link them, together with indigenous 
bankers, to the banking structure of the country. A number f)f 
recommendations were made by the Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee in order to secure these objectives. We understand 
that efforts made in this direction by the Reserve Bank, in its 
Agricultural Credit Department, have encountered difficulties and 
made little progress. In view, however, of the obvious importance 
of the subject, we suggest, that the possibility of removing the 
difficulties hitherto encountered should be further' explored by 
the Reserve Bank in consultation with Provincial Governments. 

Measures for relief of debt 

19. The Central Banking Enquiry Committee drew pointed 
attention to one very unsatisfactory feature of the system of agri- 
ciiltural finance, namely, the absence of a clear distinction between 
loans required for short and long periods. They said* 

“ When large sums of money are borrowed, say, for capital 
improvements or for repayable debt, which could not in ordinal y 
circumstances be repaid within a short period of time, the period 
of repayment fixed in the bond of agreement does not ordinarily 
exceed a short period, for instance, it is three years in the Central 
Provinces. The result is that the income of the cultivator has to 
be utilized towards payment of the loan to a greater extent th^ 
is possible or desirable and he is left without sufficient margin 

‘Report of the Central Bankin- Enquiry Committee, page 60, para¬ 
graph 86. 
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even for his subsistence. This involves running the farms on less 
productive methods than would otherwise be possible and its re¬ 
actions on national welfare are detrimental.” 

Elsewhere in the report the Committee drew attention to another 
undesirable consequence of this* defect, its effect on the capacity 
of the money-lender to provide an adequate supply of credit at a 
reasonable price. The Conmiittee said*— 

‘‘ The money-lenders generally work with their own capital 

. Owing to the absence of a rational system of rural finance 
differentiating between short and Intermediate credit needs on the 
one hand and long-term needs on the other, the capital of the 
village money-lender who is the mainstay of the agriculturist is 
Becoming frozen from year to year.” 

It is obvious that no change in this situation can be expected until 
the volume of indebtedness of the cultivating classes to money¬ 
lenders is reduced to what may be regarded as the normal require¬ 
ments of short-term and intermediate-term credit, and does not 
include amounts which can only be repaid over a long series of 
years. The healthy functioning of the rural credit system is, 
therefore, bound up with the question of the reduction of 
indebtedness. 

20. On this question the Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
made the following recoinmendation — 

‘‘ (1) Attempts to relieve prior indebtedness may be usefully 
made in localities where co-operative land mortgage banks exist 
and the further establishment of these banks should be encouraged 
where there is reasonable prospect of their successful working 
having regard to all the local conditions. 

(2) To satisfy the credit requirements of large classes of 
agriculturists who are outside the co-operative movement and to 
provide substantial loans to big landlords, Provincial Land 
Mortgage Corporations on a joint-stock basis or on the model of 
the English Land Mortgage Corporation are necessary. 

(3) A scheme of debt conciliation on a voluntary basis is 
recommended for the consideration of local Governments. 

(4) The Governments concerned should also explore the possi¬ 
bility and desirability of undertaking other legislation to secure 
the settlement of debts on a compulsory basis.” 

21. These recommendations makle against a background 

of growing economic depression, which presently compelled all 
Provincial Governments to adopt various legislative measures for 
the relief of debt. The nature of these measures are described 
below: — 

(a) Moratorium .—Prior to the fotmula,tion of debt relief 
measures, many Provincial Governments granted a moratorium to 
agi icultural debtors with a view to preventing a rush of suits and 

* Report of the Central Banking Enquiry Committee, page 81, 

paragraph 113. 

Ihid, page 498. 
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th.e wholesale execution of decrees. To give such protection to 
the agriculturists, the Government of the United Provinces notified 
in 1932 that the execution of decrees involving sale of land should 
be transferred to the Collector, who was also authorized to adjourn 
fill sales in case the price offered was unfair. This measure was 
subsequently reinforced by provisions enabling the debtor to secure 
a fair price for his land or to pay off the debt in instalments. In 
1937, this was extended to small holders and tenants. Similar 
protection was given to the agriculturists in the Central Provinces, 
Madras and Bombay. In the remaining provinces, the Debt Relief 
Acts provided for the stay of proceedings in suits and decrees on 
the application by debtors for conciliation of debts, and this 
indirectly granted a moratorium in respect of their loans until 
decisions were taken by the Debt Settlement Boards. 

(6) Conciliation of debts. —Before resorting to compulsion for 
scaling down debts some provinces considered it proper to reduce 
them by bringing about an amicable settlement between debtors 
and creditors. Debt Conciliation Acts were thus passed in the 
Central Provinces (1933), Bengal and Madras (1936), the Punjab 
(1934), and in some of the Indian States. Under these Acts, 
Conciliation Boards were established for the purpose of effecting 
an amicable reduction in debts and arranging for their repayment 
in instalments. 

(c) Compulsory reduction of debt.~ln order to give further 
relief to debtors. Debt Relief Acts were passed in Madras (1938), 
the Central Provinces and Berar (1939), the United Provinces 
(1989), Bombay (1939), and Sind (1940). Generally, the main 
objects of these Acts were— 

(i) to reduce the outstanding debts so as not to exceed twice 
the original principal, less all payments received by the creditor 
in the past; 

(ii) the reduction of arrears of interest on debts incurred 
during the depression period; and 

(iii) to fix the rate of interest for subsequent years. 

Decrease in indebtedness between 1942 and 1945 

22. The severe effects of the fall of agricultural prices in 
increasing the burden of agricultural debt continued to be felt 
and debt relief machinery continued to operate until some time 
after the outbreak of war. Within the last three years, however, 
there has been a welcome change. In view of the absence of 
reliable statistics, it is impossible to estimate the extent of the 
reduction in agricultural indebtedness as a result of high prices 
for agricultural produce. The replies* which we have received 
indicate, however, that there has been a substantial reduction in 
all provinces. This appears to be particularly true of cultivators 
with large holdings and a considerable proportion of those possess¬ 
ing medium holdings. The hopeful significance of this fact for 


21 
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tile future development of agriculture should not be under-estimated, 
merely because the proportion of such classes to the total rural 
population is not large. It should not be overlooked that the 
proportion of land held by these classes is large. In so far as the 
burden of debt has hitherto stood in the way of the improvement 
and better cultivation of land, the outlook tor the future may ne 
regarded as reasonably bright in respect of the greater part of the 
cultivated land of the country. 

2d. Judging from the replies received from a number ol 
provinces, it appears probable that small holders, as a class, have 
not benefited materially. It is true that the market value of their 
holdings has risen greatly. Those who supplement their income 
by other forms of labour have also been helped by the prevailing 
iiigh level of employment and wages. Again, in some parts of 
the country, family allotments by soldiers have added to income. 
Against these circumstances must be set, however, the important 
fact that the amount of produce normally sold by small holders 
for payment of revenue, rent, and repayment of debt is relatively 
small, and there has been a substantial rise in prices of consumer 
goods usually purchased by them. It, therefore, appsars probable 
that the indebtedness of this class, speaking generally, may not 
have been reduced substantially in many parts of the country. 

Land mortgage banks 

24. It is only in the province of Madras that the technique of 
land mortgage banking has been developed to any material extent. 
The Madras Central laiiid Mortgage Bank was established in 1929 
and by the close of the year 1941-42, the number of primary 
banks had increased from 12 to 119. The figures of the debentures 
floated and the loans advanced by the Ceiural Bank also indicate 
the progress made. Up to the ilOth June 1942 debentures had been 
issued to the extent of Bs. 3-60 crores, of which Rs. 2'74 crores 
were outstanding on that date. The amount of loans due by the 
primary banks to the Central Bank on the same date was Bs. 2'-59 
crores, of which it is satisfactory to note, no portion was overdue. 

A Central Land Mortgage Bank, on the lines of that in Madras, 
was organized iu Bombay in 1935, and by the end of June 1942, 
17 primary banks had been established. The debenture^ outstand¬ 
ing on the 3Uth June 1942 amounted to Bs. 30 lakhs against loans 
due from primary banks of Bs. 31 lakhs, of which Bs. 29,000 were 
overdue for repayment. 

In other provinces, wdth the exception of the Central Provinces 
and Berar, where there were, at the close of the year 1941-42, 21 
societies with a membership of 6,800, practically no progress has 
been made. 

Concluding remarks 

26. In the light of present conditions we have reviewed the 
recommendations of the Central Banking Enquiry Committee set 
out in paragraph 20 above and our conclusions are as follows: — 
(i) It is possible that the measures taken for the scaling 
down of debts, whether ihrough debt conciliation boards or com¬ 
pulsorily, have largely served their purpose. Such measures a^e 
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not normally conducive to a healthy relationship between debtor 
and creditor, on which the improvement of rural credit facilities, 
in the last resort, depends. It is no longer necessary, nor in the 
public interest, that tlie expedient of the compulsory scaling down 
of debt should be repeated. The lesson to be drawn from the debt 
relief legislation in the past decade, therefore, is that the condi¬ 
tions which made it inevitable should not be permittei to iuise 
again. Hence the importance of ensuring a.stable price level for 
agricultural produce, a subject on which we have already expressed 
our views in the preceding section. 

(ii) We think that the nature of the long-term credit 
requirements of the larger landholders (cultivators) will change. 
There should be little need in the post-war period for the grant 
of loans to such landholders for the repayment of old debts; on 
the other hand their need for long-term credit for land improve¬ 
ment should increase. The need for reducing the debts of some 
:,'f the cultivators with medium holdings and of the Jiiajority of 
the small cultivators will remain, h'or the provision of long-term 
credit for land improvement and the repayment of past debts by 
solvent medium and small holders, we consider that an effort 
should be made to develop land mortgage banks on a much,wider 
scale than hitherto in all provinces. In the past the business of 
land mortgage banks has been almost entirely limited to l')an8 for 
the redemption of old debts. We strongly recommend that their 
activities should be extended to the provision of credit for the 
jmprovement of land and the introduction of better methods of 
cultivation. 

(iii) finally, we attach great importance to the cultivation 
of the saving habit and the avoidance of excessive expenditure on 
ceremonial functions, on litigation and the like. The experience 
of the decade following the last war, when there was a general 
rise in unproductive expenditure, provides a warning which should 
not be ignored. The ground won during recent years by land¬ 
holders generally, and more particularly by the larger landholders, 
would be lost if, as consumer goods become more plentiful and 
cheaper, habits of extravagance and wasteful expenditure should 
grow. Again, debt is frequently due to extravagant expenditure, 
often incurred unwillingly owing to pressure of social customs. 
We, therefore, recommend— 

(а) The savings campaign undertaken during the war 
should be continued and intensified during the immediate post¬ 
war period. Propaganda should be undertaken in the rural areas, 
linking the need for savings with the requirements of schemes of 
rural economic development. 

(б) Educative propaganda should be undertaken, and 
where necessary and feasible legislation* also, in order to rneck 
those customs which compel individuals to incur expenditure 
beyond their means. 

1 Our attention has been drawn to the Caste Tyranny Act, 1933, la 
force in the State of Baroda as an example of such legislation. 
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Summary of conclusions and recommendations 

‘lit). Our main conclusions and recommendations are— 

(i) We consider it necessary (a) that money-lenders should 
be licensed, (b) that the reciprocal obligations ot the lender and 
tlie borrower should be regulated by law in such matters as the 
interest chargeable for diiterent types of transactions, the main 
tenance of proper accounts, the periodical settlement of accounts, 
etc., and (c) that adequate machinery should be established for 
administering the licensing system and reviewing the effect of 
regulation, with a view to continuous improvement of rural credit 
facilities. 

(ii) In order to secure the foregoing, we recommend the 
adoption of legislation, on the lines in force in the Punjab, by all 
provinces which have not already undertaken such legislation. 

(iii) Efforts to link money-lenders and indigenous bankers 
with the banking structure of the country have made little pro¬ 
gress. The possibilities of removing the difficulties hitherto 
encountered should be further explored by the Reserve Bank in 
consultation with Provincial Governments. 

(iv) As a result of high prices of agricultural produce, there 
has been a substantial reduction in agricultural indebtedness. 
This appears to be particularly true of cultivators with large 
holdings and a considerable proportion of those possessing medium 
holdings. It appears probable, however, that the indebtedne8.s of 
small holders may not have been reduced substantially in many 
parts of the country. 

(v) It is no longer necessary, nor in the public interest, that 
the expedient of the compulsory scaling down'of debt should he 
repeated. The lesson to be drawn from debt reb'ji legislation 
undertaken in the past decade is that the conditions which made 
it inevitable, should not be permitted to arise again, that is, a 
stable price level for agricultural produce should be ensured. 

(vi) Land mortgage banks should be developed in all 
provinces with the object of providing long-term credit, not only 
for the redemption of old debts but also for land improvement and 
the introduction of better methods of cultivation. 

(vii) The savings campaign undertaken during the war 
should be continued and intensified during the immediate post-war 
period. 

(viii) Educative propaganda should be undertaken, and 
where necessary and feasible legislation also, in order to check 
social customs, which compel individuals to incur expenditure 
beyond their means. 

C.—Ruhae Employment—Uotjer-empi-oymeni 

27. Perhaps the most important, and in many ways the most 
intractable, of all rural economic problems is that of under¬ 
employment. One of its aspects is the need for supplemental 
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employment for agriculturists. Another is the need for increasing 
the numbers employed in non-agricultural occupations so that 
pressure of agricultural population on the land may be relieved. 

28. On the question of the need for supplemental employment 
for agriculturists the Royal Commission on Agriculture com¬ 
mented as follows ^ :— 

“ A prominent feature of Indian agriculture is the amount 
of spare time which it leaves for the cultivator. This varies very 
greatly according to the local agricultural conditions, but it may 
be assumed as a broad generalization that by far the greater part 
of cultivators have at least from two to four months of absolute 
leisure in the year . . .As agriculture in the greater part of 

India cannot offer employment for the whole of the year, the 
problem is to suggest lines of work which can suitably be under¬ 
taken by the cultivator or his family in their spare time and 
without detriment to the cultivation of their land.” 

The seasonal character of agricultural employment is a serious 
matter for two reasons, both related to rural overpopulation. First 
a large number of farms are uneconomic, that is, the farmer 
is compelled to seek other smployment in order to support him¬ 
self and his family, and secondly, the supply of agricultural 
labour in many parts of the country is in excess of the demand. 

29. We put the following question to Provincial Govern¬ 
ments ; — 

It is generally believed that even in normal times a section 
of the population is too poor to seeure a sufficiency of foodgrains 
and is, therefore, underfed at least during certain parts of the 
year. Is this true of your province? If so, can you make a 
rough estimate of the numbers involved and the average period in 
a normal year during which they are underfed? 

The gist of the replies we received was as follows: It was report¬ 
ed from Sind and the tPun,jab that the statement was not true 
of those provinces; no section of the population was too poor to 
secure a sufficiency of foodgrains in any part of the year, though 
ill-balanced diets were common. The Central Provinces and Berar, 
the North-West Frontier Province and Assam formed another 
group; the trend of their replies was that, apart from some local 
exceptions (e.g., Sylhet in Assam and certain remote aboriginal 
tracts in the Central Provinces), the existence of poverty so extreme 
as to entail insufficiency of staple foodgrains Was doubted or 
denied. In all other provinces the question was answered in the 
affirmative, though information as to the numbers involved was 
not available. In general, the rural population affected consists 
of landless labourers and those with very small holdings. We 
observe that the differences in the replies reflect fairly closely the 
differences in the pressure of population on land. 

* Report of the Royal Conunission on Agriculture, page 566, para¬ 
graph 488. 
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30. It is unnecessary for us to dwell on tte gravity of this 
prolrlem whicli is sufficiently well realized. We consider that its 
solution is not to be found in any one single measure bift in a 
combination of the following, viz., (i) intensive farming; (ii) 
cottage industry; (iii) agro-industry; (iv) village public works; 
(v) internal migration and (vi) large scale industry. We shall 
give briefly our views under each of these heads. 

Intensive farming 

31. In earlier chapters we have described the various means by 
which the yield per acre of cultivated land can he increased. By 
■' intensive farming ” we mean the adoption of all those means of 
increasing yields; we also include mixed farming under this head. 
If two or more crops are grown on land which at present is cropped 
only once, it is obvious that employment will be substantially 
increased. To a large extent, though not entirely, this is a ques¬ 
tion of the better conservation and use of available water—the 
development of irrigation in the wide sense in which we have used 
the term. Similarly, the cultivation of an irrigated crop where 
an unirrigated crop is grown at present, the more extended use 
of manure, greater care in the preparation of the soil, the control 
of pests and diseases, and all the other processes necessary for 
the more efficient cultivation of the land would have the same 
effect. They would all involve an increase in agricultural employ¬ 
ment and thereby reduce the need for supplemental employment. 
A similar result would also be obtained from an extension of the 
practice of mixed farming, which involves greater attention to 
livestock. 

Cottage industries 

32. The Royal Commission on Agriculture, while pointing out 

that “ the contribution which rural industries can make, is 
infinitesimal and in the nature of things they cannot, as a rule,, 
hope for ever to survive the increasing competition of organized 
industry,”’ expressed the view that the development of these 
industries should be encouraged by (i) the development of new 
ideas, such as the supply of attractive patterns; fii) careful and 
thorough instruction in modern processes; and (iii) finding mar¬ 
kets in and outside the locality. They further suggested that 
these forms of assistance could best be given by the Co-operative 
and Industries departments to artisans organized on the co-opera¬ 
tive basis. The Central Banking Enquirv Committee also laid 
stress on the need for the encouragement of cottage industries bv 
Government and remarked:* “There is little doubt that one of 
the main reasons for the decline of some of the cottage industries 
is the lack of interest taken by Government in the past, at anv 
rate up; to 1921, in the fostering and development of these indus¬ 
tries. After 1921, Some progress has been made in several 

’Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, page ST-'J 

’■Report of the Contra! Banking Rnqnir,T Committee, page 248, para¬ 
graph 301. tf 
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of the provinces in the direction of development of these indus¬ 
tries, tut it will take some time to make up the leeway arising 
out of the policy of inaction in previous years.” This Committee 
also held that the development of cottage industries was not 
merely a matter of helping the non-agricultural population to 
increase its income from industrial employment, but that it was 
also capable of providing the cultivator with a suitable subsi¬ 
diary occupation for his spare time. 

33. We put the following question to the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments : — 

What are the industries subsidiary to agriculture in your 
province? Describe the effortti made by Government or other 
agencies to develop such industries during the twenty years end¬ 
ing 1941-42. Assess the results of such efforts from the point of 
view of provision of supplemental income to small cultivators and 
reduction of the numbers of those people too poor to secure a 
sufficiency of foodgrains and therefore underfed at least during 
certain parts of the year. What would you recommend as the 
most promising measures from this point of view? 

The replies received from provinces are annexed to this report.' 
On a review of these replies the following conclusions emerge: — 

(i) The most important cottage industry is handloom wea¬ 
ving and during the last two decades considerable efforts have been 
made, both by official and non-official agencies, to improve and 
extend this industry. These have been attended with some suc¬ 
cess though figures are not available by which this conclusion can 
be tested. It is necessary that the methods by which this industry 
is at present assisted should be continued and further extended in 
the future. 

(ii) There is scope for development of cottage industries in 
many other directions. The possibilities have not yet been syste¬ 
matically surveyed in some parts of the country and where they 
have been, the efforts made so far have not yielded any striking 
results. 

34. There is no lack of knowledge as to the forms of assis¬ 
tance necessary for the development of these industries. Nor is 
there lack of willingness to help. One difficulty appears- to be 
that of finding a suitable agency through which State assistance 
can be made available to thi, small cultivator as well as to the 
rural, artisan. In certain sections of the handloom industry, the 
co-operative movement has been able to provide such an agency. 
It is one, thing, however, to organize into a co-operative society 
artisans whose principal source of livelihood is a particular in¬ 
dustry and who are often congregated in small'cominaniiies'i 
Quite a different problem of organization is presented wltere the 
developrnent of supplemental occupation for agTiculturiafs -.s iu? 
volved This problem, as far as we can see, has not yet beeTf 
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solved. We doutt whether the co-operative movement can help 
until the multi-purpose society is developed to a much greater 
extent than it is at present. The agriculturist, particularly the 
small holder, needs the benefit of co-operation for securing a bet¬ 
ter income from his principal source of livelihood, viz., cultiva¬ 
tion. If societies are formed which undertake this task and 
perform it with success, they would gain experience in the 
co-operative sale of farm produce and purchase of manure, seed 
and other farm requirements. Such societies could undertake the 
development of cottage industries among their members and help 
in the purchase of raw materials and disposal of the manufactured 
products. In other words, it seems to us probable that subsi¬ 
diary employment for the cultivator and his family can be orga¬ 
nized co-operatively, only if such organization is regarded as a 
subsidiary function of a co-operative society, whose main function 
is to assist the cultivator in the production and marketing of 
agricultural produce. 

Mention should be made of “ rural reconstruction centres ” 
which have been developed by missionary organizations and such 
bodies as the All-India Village Industries Association. These 
have among tbeir objectives the development of new rural indus¬ 
tries and the improvement of existing industries; they arrange for 
the distribution of raw materials for handicrafts and seek^ to 
improve the marketing of the products. Rural reconstruction 
centres and agencies of this trype are as yet few in number, but 
some have achieved considerable success, and their method of 
approach to rural problems deserves to be more widely known. 
Much can be accomplished in a limited area by an energetic and 
inspiring rural reconstruction worker, or group of workers, parti¬ 
cularly if sufficient funds are available to facilitate the initiation 
and development of the work. There is always the danger, how¬ 
ever, that on the departure of those who produce the necessary 
“ driving force ” and the withdrawal of funds the ground which 
has been gained will be lost. Further the methods followed in 
individual centres are not always such that their reproduction on 
a wider scale is a feasible proposition. We feel that the extension 
of rural reconstruction centres and agencies is to be encouraged, 
but at the same time the whole question of how they can most 
efficiently contribute to rural development generally needs more 
careful attention and study than it has yet received. 

We shall refer again in the next chapter to the need for 
developing multi-purpose co-operative societies. This, however, 
will take time and meanwhile we suggest an endeavour should be 
made to work through selected private agencies. It is true that 
the middleman, whether a trader or a money-lender, frequently 
exploits the cottaee worker by overchargine him for raw materials 
and underpaying him for the finished article. But we believe that 
some middlemen would be prepared to co-operate with Govern- 
ment in arranginp^ for adequate supplies of raw materials at 
reasonable prices and in marketing on reasonable terms the finshed 
products. We accordingly recommend that the Government 
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departments concerned through their local officers should maintain 
contact with the local dealers, and obtain, as far as possible, their 
co-operation in the development of cottage industries. 

Agro-industry 

35. “ agro-industry ” we mean the type of industrial 
undertaking—not cottage induatry—which is specially suitable 
for development in rural areas. We may illustrate the type we 
have in mind by a description of the results achieved on an estate ^ 
in the Bombay Presidency. The estate, which covers about 
45 square miles, was formed about 12 years ago by the acquisition 
or lease of land from numerous small holders and has been developed 
primarily as a sugar farm. Large areas of salt-affected waste land 
have been reclaimed; irrigation has been extended; and between 
19.33-34 and 1942-43, the total area under cultivation increased 
froni 1,400 to 5,600 acres. The area grown with sugarcane has, 
during the same period, increased from about 1,000 to. 3,500 acres 
and the yield has gone up from 35 tons to about 53 tons per acre, 
an increase of 50 per cent. The area under food crops has also 
increased and recently the cultivation of vegetables on a con¬ 
siderable scale has been developed. Further, a dairy has been 
started and a pasteurization plant installed. To deal with the 
sugarcane grown on the estate, a sugar factory has been estab¬ 
lished, which is now capable of dealing with 1,200 tons of cane 
per day. The increasing area of land under sugarcane required 
increasingly large quantities of organic manure. In order to 
meet this demand, an oil mill has been established and the ground¬ 
nut cake produced by the mill is used on the farm. The ground¬ 
nut oil extracted in' the process had to be marketed satisfactorily. 
This led to the installation of an oil refinery and an oil hydrogena¬ 
tion plant for treating the raw oil of the mill. This, in turn, led 
to further developments, such as the manufacture of various types 
of soap from the waste products of the refinery. The development 
of the sugar factory likewise led to the establishment of a distillery 
for the manufacture of rectified spirit from molasses and also for 
the recovery of yeast. Developments to the mutual benefit of the 
factory and the farm are not yet exhausted; research and experi¬ 
ments are still proceeding into the' best ways of utilizing the pro¬ 
ducts of the factory and the farm and avoiding waste. We under¬ 
stand that the volume of employment has increased, that better 
wages are being paid than in similar employment in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and that, in particular, new avenues of employment have 
been developed for skilled personnel. Housing is provided for a 
large part of the staff and the amenities provided include free 
medical and education facilities. 

36. We have described the working of this estate at some length, 
mainly because it brings out prominently the essential elements 
in a programme of combined development,of agriculture and rural 
industry to which we attach considerable importance. "Where the 


* Wsichandnagsr—"We visited this estate in the course of our tours. 
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factory is located close to the farm and both are managed in 
oi'ganic relation to one another, it is clear that the development 
of the factory helps the development of the farm and. vice versa. 
These are the conditions necessary for enabling the rural popula¬ 
tion to secure fuller employment and a higher standard of living. 
We are, of course, far from suggesting that it will be possible for 
every-large farm to establish a factory. There are few holdings 
as large as the estate we have described and few owners command 
the resources of capital and organization which have made possible 
the development of this estate. The general lesson we would draw 
from this instance of the combined development of agriculture and 
industry, is the benefits which would accrue from the establish¬ 
ment in rural areas of factories for the processing of farm pro¬ 
ducts and working in association with large holders of land and 
co-operative societies representative of small holders. 

37. In the particular instance we have described, sugarcane 
was the basis of the development. In spite of the large.expansion 
which has already taken place in the sugar industry in the country,, 
there is doubtless still considerable scope for the development of 
agro-industry based on sugarcane. Sugarcane is not, of course, 
the only farm product on which industrial development may be 
based. Others are indicated in the replies from Provincial 
Governments annexed to this report. We quote below a passage 
from one of these replies: — 

“ It would be unwise, however, to restrict the scope of the 
term * industries subsidiary to agriculture ’ to cottage. industries 
or to those industries which give subsidiary employment to the 
agriculturist. It is considered that it is desirable to divide the 
province into ‘ economic units,’ the smallest of which might be 
in type squares with sides 15 miles long and to plan the agrico- 
logical and industrial development of each unit. 

In,, a unit where the agriculture was mainly groundnut and 
cotton, the industries for development would be oilseed crushing, 
cotton ginning, handloom or power spinning and weaving. 

In a unit which had special possibilities for dairying, a 
central dairy with a co-operative milk society should be estab¬ 
lished. 

For a number of oilseed units, a vegetable hydrogena¬ 

tion plant might be established and for a number of dairying units 
a dried mtik factory. It is desirable that there should be balance 
of RgricUltilre and industry not only for the country as a whole 
but for each area in it.” 

Other instances can bc mentioned, as for instance, industry based 
on. fruits and vegetables, tobacco, coir, hides, skins, etc. 

38. We invite particular attention to the possibilities of agro¬ 
industry based on oilseeds and the urgent need for its develop¬ 
ment. Elsewhere in this report we have emphasized the 
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mportance of securing as early as possible a large increase in the 
quantity of oilcake produced in the country. This is required 
both for use as manure and as cattle feed. At the same time, 
there is need for a larger supply of vegetable oils for human 
consumption. We are of opinion that the countiy requires a 
considerable extension in the cultivation of oilseeds and the 
development of a widely dispersed agro-industry based on these 
seeds. Such a combined development would result in an increase 
in the productivity of the land, an improvement in the supply 
of cattle feed and oils for human consumption and an expansion 
in the volume of non-agricultural employment in rural areas. 

39. We have not been able to devote consideration to the 
problems of organization and finance involved in the development 
of agro-industry. We nofe that it has been publicly announced 
that the planned development of industry is the accepted policy 
of Government and we have no doubt that these problems are 
being studied. We desire only to emphasize our view that agro- 
industry can play an important role in the field of rural economy. 
Investigations into the processing of farm products, the planning 
of the location of factories and the provision of facilities for their 
orderly and efficient development including, in particular, the 
supply of cheap hydro-electric power are tasks demanding the 
earnest attention of the Central and Provincial Governments iu 
the immediate post-war period. It is clear that hydro-electric 
development is an important factor in the decentralization of 
industry generally and its spread in small towns and rural areas/" 

Village public works 

40. We have described so far the methods by which the volume 
of private employment available in rural areas can be increased. 
We lielieve that village works of improvement can also make 
a contribution to the relief of under-employment. We are, of 
course, aware that every year public works of one kind or another 
are undertaken by Provincial Governments and local authorities, 
and that many of these are carried out in rural areas, thereby 
providing employment for the villagers. Roads are built and 
maintained, public buildings of various kinds erected and repaired, 
and irrigation works constructed and maintained. Works of this 
kind will continue and the schemes of post-war development now 
being framed, will, no doubt, result in an increase in the number 
of such works and additional employment in rural areas. When 
we speak of “village public works,” however, we have in mind 
those small works which, although they add greatly to the ameni¬ 
ties of village life, are not normally undertaken, and maintained 
directly by Government or District and Ijocal Boards., there is 
a limit to- the dype and size of the works which can be carried 
out by an agency operating from outside the village. In nearly 
every village there are small works which need to be done in 
the interest of the village as a whole, but which at present are 
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not attended to at all or are not carried out satisfactorily. Instances 
of such works are, first, village roads, particularly those connect¬ 
ing villages with the main roads—these are frequently in a very 
primitive eondition, secondly^ wells and tanks for the supply of 
drinking water, and thirdly drainage and jungle clearing. 

41. The conditions necessary for the successful organizai;ion 
of village public works are—- 

(i) The establishment of a panckayat for a village or group 
of villages with power to raise money by taxation for village 
iinprovemeutsj 

(ii) a system of grants-in-aid towards the cost of such 
improvements; and 

(iii) the execution of such improvements by the panchayat 
subject to supervision by Government, District Board or Local 
Board officials. 

We shall refer again to the need for the establishment of 
panchayats. We consider them indispensable for the develop¬ 
ment of rural areas. But if, for any reason, panchayats cannot be 
established as permanent civic institutions, we suggest the consti¬ 
tution of ad hoc committees for the purpose of undertaking village 
public works. 

We attach importance to. a proportion of the cost of village 
works being met by grants-in-aid, for such grants will encourage 
villagers to tax themselves or raise money by voluntary subscrip¬ 
tions fpr carrying out new and maintaining old works. In the 
absence of such encouragement there is the danger that nothing 
will he done. The grants should not bear a fixed proportion to 
the cost of the work or works but should vary in accordance with 
the financial condition of the village or group of villages as the 
case may be. 

The works should be carried out as far as possible, in the 
season when agricultural operations are not in progress, for it 
should be recognized that the works are intended not only for 
improving the amenities of the village but also for providing 
employment to those in the village who are under-employed. 

42. It has been suggested that the principle underlying the 

grant of relief during . periods ■ of scarcity and famine should ■ be 
extended, and that Government should undertake the- obligation 
to provide food or purchasing power to all persons who are unable 
to obtain food and who, if able-bodied, are willing, to work. We 
put tliis suggestion to. Provincial Governments and their replies 
are appended to this report.^ The general tenor of the replies, 
wdfh which we agree, is ^hat the suggestion is not practicable. 

We also agree that, any measures calculated to discourage self- 

help and thrift or to produce pauperization should be avoided. 
The proposal that the execution of village works can make a 
contribution to the solution of the problem of underremployment 

in the village, is we consider, free from these objections. 
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Internal migration. 

43. We have not been able to consider the problems involved 
in internal migration from over-populated to under-populated 
rural areas, and must content ourselves with drawing attention 
to this matter. 

Data about internal migration are not included in the I94i 
census report, but previous reports show that during the first 
3(y years of the century, immigration into the provinces of Assam, 
Bengal and Bombay exceeded emigration, while the reverse was 
the case in the Tjnited Provinces, Madras, Bihar and Orissa, 
The largest gains from this source were in Assam and were due 
partly to the recruitment of labour for tea gardens and partly to 
the influx of agriculturists from East Bengal. The volume of 
internal migration was, however, small and, except in Assam, 
had little effect on the trend of population growth in the 
provinces concerned. 

It is expected that during the post-war period considerable 
areas of new land will be brought under cultivation by the efforts 
of the State. In certain provinces large scale irrigation worke are 
projected and these will bring new tracts under the plougb. In 
parts of the country extensive areas are thinly populated and 
under-developed because of malaria. Efficient anti-malariu 
measures Can render them suitable for cultivation, Im other parts 
new land can be brought under cultivation by means of Ixacter 
ploughing. The opening up of these lands will afford opportunities 
for the transfer of agriculturists from densely populated drdas to 
these new areas; this is a matter to which, we consider, &overn- 
ments should direct their attention with a view to preparing echoes 
of colonization. In paragraph 22 of Chapter I of Part II, We 
have suggested that under-developed countries in the Common¬ 
wealth and Empire should be open to colonization by Indiaus; 
equally within India itself provinces and states in which there ate 
areas suitable for colonization, should be ready to accept 
immigrants from other parts of the country where there is greater 
pressure of population on land. 

Large scale industry 

44. We have described the methods by which fuller employ¬ 
ment may be provided in rural areas. But pressure of population 
bn land, especially in those parts of the country where rt is very 
pronounced, cannot be relieved entirely by intensive farming, 
cottage industries, agro-industries, village public works and 
-internal migration. In paragraph 20 of Chapter III of Part H si 
this report, we stressed the need for industrial developme)nt.s. We 
return to this subject once more, for, we are convinced tbAJ unless 
the numbers employed in industry are Increased very considerably, 
efforts to raise the standard of living of the great mass of tho 
population will labour under a severe handicap and may prove 
fruitless. It is essential that a proper balance between agrieidture 
and industry should be established; this cannot be achieved except 
by industrial exj>an8iou. 
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Summary of conclusions and recommendations 

46. ^i) Perhaps the most important of all rural economic 
problems, is under-employment. Its solution is to be found in 
a combination of the following measures:—(u) intensive farming, 
(6) cottage industry, (c) agro-industry, {d) village ■ public works, 
(e) internal, migration and (/) large scale industry. 

(ii) Intensive farming involves the adoption of various 
measures for increasing yields, such as irrigation, manuring, the 
use of improved seed, etc. It also-includes the practice of mixed 
farming. 

(iii) The most important cottage industry is lhandloom weav¬ 
ing. Efforts made to extend and improve this industry have been 
attended with some success; they should be continued and extended. 
There is scope for the development of many other cottage industries; 
the efforts so far made have not, however, produced any striking 
results. 

(iv) The organization of co-operative societies for the 
development of cottage industries presents more difficulty in the 
case of agriculturists than of artisans. It appears probable that 
subsidiary employment for agriculturists can be organized co¬ 
operatively only if such organization is regarded as a subsidiary 
function of multi-purpose co-operative societies, the main function 
of which would be to assist tke cultivator in the production and 
mEurketing of agricultural produce. Until such multi-purpose 
societies are formed it is suggested that every endeavour should be 
niade to utilize the services of those local dealers who are willing 
to co-operate with Government in the development of cottage 
industries. 

(v) Attention is drawn to the success achieved in some areas 
by “ rural reconstruction centres ” developed by missionary 
organizations and such bodies as the All-India Village Industries 
Association. The question of hew such centres can most efficiently 
contribute to rural development needs more careful attention and 
study than it has yet received. 

(vi) By ‘ agro-industry ’ is meant the type of industrial 
undertaking, not a cottage industry, which is specially suitable for 
development in rural areas. Emphasis is laid on the benefits which 
would accrue from the establisihment in such areas of factories for 
the processing of farm products and working in association with 
large holders of land and co-operative societies representative of 
small holders. Attention is drawn to the success achieved in 
this direction on a large estate in the Bombay Presidency. 

(yii) Village works of improvement can also make a contribu- 
tion to the relief of under-employment by providing work in the 
season when agricultural operations are not in progress. The 
conditions necessary for the successful organization of village 
public works are first, the establishment of a panchayat for each 
village or group of villages with powers to raise money by taxation; 
secondly, a system'of grants-in-aid from public revenues towards 
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the "Cost of village improvements; and tihirdly, the executio* of 
such improvements by the panchayats subject to supervision by 
Government, District Board or Local Board officials. 

(viii) Attention is drawn to the problems involved in internal 
migration from over-populated to under-populated rural areas. 
Dnring the post-war jxeriod considerable areas of new land wiU 
be brought under cultivation by the efforts of the State and it is 
suggested that Governments should direct their attention to prepar¬ 
ing schemes for the colonization of these areas. Provinces and 
states in which there are areas suitable for colonization, shoilld 
be ready to accept immigrants from the densely populated parts of 
the country. 

(ix) The pressure of population on land cannot be relieved 
entirely by intensive farming, cottage industry, agro-industry, 
village public works, and internal migration. The view is 
expressed that unless the numbers employed in industry are 
increased very considerably, efforts to raise the standard of living 
of the great mass of the population will labour under a severe handi¬ 
cap and may prove fruitless. Special attention is drawift to the 
development of hydro-electric power as an important factor ih 
industrial development. 





CHAPtEB III.—EURAii DEVELOPMENI 
ORGANIZATIONS 

A.' —PKEI.IM1NARY 

We have referred more than once in this report to the note 
prepared by Dr. Burns on the “ Technological Possibilities of 
Agricultural Development in India At the end of that note a 
very important question, viz., the type of agricultural organization 
naost suitable for realizing the technological possibilities described 
in the note, is raised in the following terms: — 

Everything points to some type of collective organization. 

. . . In any planning of agriculture for the future, one inevitably 

turns to the great Soviet experiment. While keeping an absolutely 
open mind as regards that experiment, I would quote in conclusion 
a remark by the late Sir Daniel HalU one of the most level-headed 
of British Agricultural scientists: ‘ What is, however, worthy of 
consideration is the fact that the men who planned the Soviet 
organization, men lacking neither in knowledge of the material world 
nor a perception of affairs, did deliberately abandon the peasant 
structure of agriculture to which they had been habituated, and 
have attempted to replace it by large-scale exploitation of the land, 
using all the resources of science and machinery. The motive was to 
obtain increased production, more food for a vast population that 
was insufficiently fed and liable to famine, and yet at the same 
time to liberate more labour for the other industries, w'hereby the 
total divisible wealth of the population would be increased.’ 

On this problem of organization we put the following questions to 
Provincial Governments: — 

(i) The view has been often expressed that individual holders 
of land cannot achieve any material increase in production or im^ 
provernent of their standard of life unless they are organized for the 
purpose, e.g., on some kind of collective basis. Do you agree with 
this view? 

(ii) Describe the extent to which co-operative societies, pan- 
chayats, or other organizations are at present functioning in rural 
areas of your Province. Assess their adequacy or usefulness for the 
purpose stated above. 

(iii) If you consider them inadequate or inefficient, can you 
outline practical methods of constituting some form of village 
organization which would efficiently secure the purpose in view? 

An abstract of the replies received is appended to this report.^ 

2. Our first question was intended to be general, though some 
have interpreted it as a specific enquiry about collective farms. 
The replies indicate first, a consensus of opinion on the need for 
an advance from the present unorganized condition of agriculture; 
secondly, a general belief that, jvhile the line of advance must be 
through a great extension of co-operation, the present forms of 
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co-operative organization do not fulfil the purpose in view and tfi|it 
the best methoas of appljing the principles of co-operation to the 
problems of the small larmer still remain to be worked out. 

3. It will be observed from the abstract of the replies appended 
to this report that references are made to “ collective farming 
“joint farming ’ and “co-operative farming’’, sometimes in 
difierent senses and sometimes as though the terms were synony¬ 
mous. It is desirable that the various types of organization should 
be distinguished by different names. The term ‘■collective 
farming’’ has come into use in relation to the type of farmihii 
which has developed in Russia and should, in our view, be reserved 
for that type. So far as we understand, the members of a collective 
farm possess no right of ownership in the laud of the farm, they 
are co-workers in the enterprise, paid according to labour-time 
cohtfibuted by them, and collectively undertake Its management 
subject to certain obligations to the State. 

The expression “ joint farming ” is a convenient term for 
describing a type of farming which has been suggested by certain 
economists of Madras. Their views have been quoted by the 
Q-overnment of Madras in the following terms: — 

Nor is consolidation likely to be of much avail when the size 
of most of the holdings is far too small. A more rational though 
difficult line of experiment would be to organize. co-operative or 
joint farming on a scale which would permit the use of improved 
implements and methods. The existing holders of fragments should 
be induced to merge their plots in the enterprise tentatively and, 
if success is assured, permanently in return for proportionate share 
in the enterprise. They can work on the co-operative farm as wage- 
earners. 

The suggestion here is that individual rights in land should not 
be abolished but converted into shares in a joint enterprise. In 
this way, the collective farm idea would be adapted to Indian con¬ 
ditions and the elements of expropriation and Social conflict which 
marked the establishment of collective farms in Russia avoided. 
We think it desirable that the term “ joint farming ” should be 
reserved for this type of organization. 

A third type may be described as ‘‘ co-operative farming 
This type has been referred to by the Government of Bombay when 
considering a proposal that an experiment in collective farming 
should be undertaken in that province. They observe as follows:. 

A suggestion has been made to Government that an experi¬ 
ment in collectivized agriculture on the lines of the Russian prac¬ 
tice should be undertaken in a group of 15 to 30 villages with an 
area of about 30,000 acres. But public opinion is not ready for so 
revolutionary a change in agricultural economy, and prefers that 
experiments may be tried in co-operative farming with a view to 
eliminate the middleman, market the produce oh a co-operative 
basis, cultivate crops according to a pre-arranged plan, and secure 
finance at cheap rates through co-operative agencies. Governing is 
considering to what extent this suggestion cam find a place iri the 
post-war plan. 
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'Ve consider that the expression “co-operative farming” should 
be reserved for the type of organization described by the Bombay 
Government, that is, farming by individuals who retain unchanged 
their rights in land but are united in a co-operative organization, 
designed to aff-or4 its members assistance and facilities for improv- 
lug production, for the sale of their produce on the most favour¬ 
able terms and for obtaining credit at reasonable rates. 

4. We tliink the suggestion made about joint farming is in- 
terestingi As a type ot organization to be developed on a large 
scale we do not consider it to be immediately praclicablej nor are 
we convinced that it would always and everywhere promote 
increased prodiicliou, for inslauce, in the cuJiivaiion of rice and 
garden lands. We hold that the immediate task is to concentraie 
on the promotion of co-operative farming in the sense we Lave 
defined the term. 

B.— Mt'LTI-PUEPOSE Co-OPEEATION 

5. The passage quoted from the reply of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment clearly indicates tiie multi-purpose character of “ co¬ 
operative farming ”. We quote below a passage from the reply 
received from the Bengal Government which brings out even more 
fully the variety oi purpose, in addition to the provision of short¬ 
term and long-term credit, for which co-operative farming 
organizations are necessary: — 

“Increase in production can be achieved by (1) the use of improved 
seeds, (2) the use of scientific manure and fertilizers, (3) the use of 
improved agricultural implements, (4) providing irrigation or drainage 
facilities where necessary, (5) providing embankment for protection 
of land where necessary, (6) consolidation of the existing small and 
scattered holdings. 

(4) and (5) are almost always possible through joint eSorts. 
(6) would invariably call for combined eSorts. (1), (2) and (3) can 
be made available at a reasonable cost only by joint purchase. 

An ordinary holder of land does not get the adequate return 
for his produce. He is often compelled to dispose of his crop imme¬ 
diately after harvest at a low price to meet his immediate pressing 
needs; He has no holding capacity and commands only the harvest 
price. This drawback can bo removed and a better price can be 
ensured to him by setting up a marketing organization through which 
he will sell his marketable produce and which will make an advance 
to him against the crop delivered to help him in meeting his present 
requirements. The organization will hold the stock and try to sell 
the same at the best possible market, the benefit of which will go 
to the producer. 

Some sort of cottage industry may be introduced in the family 
of an agriculturist to keep the adults engaged during the off-season 
and also to afford a share to the womenfolk to contribute to the joint 
income . . . The raw materials can be provided at an advant¬ 

ageous price through collective purchase. Similarly, the finished 
products can be sold at an advantageous price in a suitable market 
through joiht sale. ” 
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In other words, co-operation should cover the whole herd of 
iarm economy. The provision of relatively cheap credit is not 
enough; in fact, cheap credit by itself may do harm. A co¬ 
operative society of which a small cultivator is a member, should 
be able to assist him in many ways in his larming business. 

6. The question arises whether it is possible to organize the 
small and medium farmer in a co-operative society which is. capa¬ 
ble of serving such a variety of purposes. One view, until recently 
the generally accepted view among co-operators, is that it is not. 
In this view it is necessary to organize special types of co-operative 
activity through special types of societies constituted for the pur¬ 
pose. The Royal Commission on Agriculture endorsed this con¬ 
clusion. They held that co-operative societies with a single pur¬ 
pose are to be preferred to multi-purpose societies. Their views 
on this subject are given below. * 

The credit society has proved easy to manage; its principles 
are readily understood; its requirements are within the capacity of 
the villagers to provide and it has done much to inculcate the value 
of self-help and of mutual help. A successful credit society is the 
best basis on which to organize other types, but it is not easy to 
educate the people to the advantages of these types. Debt is felt 
as a burden but there is not the same ready appreciation of the value 
of joint purchase and sale, of insurance or of the many other schemes 
with which experiments have been made. Where business activities 
are involved, business management is required and it is not easy to 
find the capacity for this from amongst the members of societies. 
Such talent in this direction as exists usually prefers to find scope 
in working for private gain and several promising societies have come 
to grief owing to the secession of an important office-holder who, 
seeing the possibilities of profit, decides to put his own interests first 
and to start a rival business. Lack of training in such matters as 
the combined purchase of agricultural requirements and the sale of- 
produce has limited the choice of members of committees, and. 
where the men most fitted to serve in this capacity in credit and 
non-crediii societies are the same, the question arises whether the 
same society would serve more than one purpose or whether there 
should be separate organizations for separate objects. No hard and 
fast rule or practice in this respect has yet been established in any 
province. Where the secondary object is of minor importance, such 
as the distribution of seed once or twice a year, or where the work 
involved is too slight to justify the establishment of a separate society, 
the credit society has usually undertaken the additional duty. But 
if the new object is of such a difierent character that it appeals to a 
different membership, separate societies are usually formed. The 
fact that, under the law, rural credit societies must have unlimited 
liability is recognized as an impediment to their undertaking business 
for which limited^ liability is more suitable, and where societies with 
unlimited liability are undertaking other functions, it is usual to 
keep separate accounts for the latter. We found that, on the whole, 
the single purpose idea met with general acceptance, and that, where 
exceptions occurred, these were based on reasonable grounds. The 
multiple purpose society is nowhere advocated on grounds 6f policy; 
it is usual to describe the objects of a society as to permit of secondary 

’R^ort of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, page ^7. 
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functions being performed without a breach of the law, but this is for 
convenience only and has not led to societies attempting to combine 
incompatible activities or risking their unlimited liability in transac¬ 
tions for which it is entirely unsuitable. 

Broadly summarized, the practical objections to the multi-purpose 
society are twofold; first, the society will require continuous and 
competent guidance and supervision to an extent which is imlikely 
to be forthcoming; and, secondly, that while there are certain 
purposes for which it is essential that a society should be consti¬ 
tuted on the basis of unlimited liability, there are certain other 
purposes for which unlimited liability is undesirable, and these 
cannot be satisfactorily combined. Are these objections conclu¬ 
sive? If they are, we fear that the contribution which co-operation 
will be able to make to a real improvement in the economic pi'si- 
tion of the small and medium farmer will be very small. We note 
that the progress achieved on the non-credit side of co-operation in 
rural areas through societies formed for specific purposes has been 
far from impressive. 

7. The case in favour of the multi-purpose society as a basis for 
the development of co-operative farming has been expressed as 
follows: ^ 

In recent years co-operation has included in its programme 
other economic aspects by establishing societies for the consolidation 
of holdings, purchase and sale societies, compulsory education 
spcieties, better living societies, and so on, and considerable progress 
has been made on these lines in several provinces like the Punjab, 
Bombay, etc. But even now co-ordination of these activities is lack¬ 
ing. Where separate societies of these kinds ' .ist for different 
members, no single member gets all the benefits which are required 
to put him on a surplus economy. To carry out the scheme to its 
logical conclusion there must be as many societies in each place as 
the problems which give rise to the deficit budget, each endeavouring 
to do one particular service to the peasant to enable him to save 
expenditure or increase income. The possibility of organizing the 
co-operative movement in India in this manner is remote. Even if 
this was practicable it would result in considerable waste of effort 
and duplication. It is also doubtful if such separate disjointed efforts 
can achieve a single goal. The Indian peasant himself is the greatest 
stumbling block in the way of progress of such a scheme. He is ill- 
educated and conservative, with no incentive to improve his standard 
of life. Having become inured to a very low economic condition for 
a long time it is difficult for him to change his whole outlook on life, 
his habits and methods of work. What is possible in advanced 
countries like Denmark, where the whole business of agriculture is 
organized on economic lines and where the farmer knows his own 
business, is not therefore possible in India. Here it is not easy to 
create in the farmer an enthusiasm for all kinds of new activities at 
once. He cannot be induced to join a number of organizations. He 
is happy when all his needs can be satisfied by the same agency, and 
is used to the moneylender-trader who supplies all his wants. His 
whole psychology of life must be changed and if this is to be done 

^ Reserve Bank of India, Agricultural Credit Department Bulletin No. 1. 
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it is necessary that he should be taken up as a whole man and that 
all the aspects of his economic life should be dealt with by the same 
agency. 

8. It has been suggested that the necessary conditions for the 
successful development nf multi-purpose co-operation are as 
follows: (i) the organization of small and medium farmers in each 
village or group of villages in multi-purpose societies with unlimi¬ 
ted liability; (ii) the federation of multi-purpose village societies 
functioning in a relatively small area—an ordinary talkka would 
be of a suitable size—into a multi-purpose co-operative union 
organized on the basis of limited liability; and (iii) adequate 
technical (and, in the early stages, financial) assistance by Govern¬ 
ment to the multi-purpose co-operative union. It is believed that, 
given these conditions, the difficulties referred to at paragraph C 
above can be overcome. 

9. The investigations ‘ conducted by the Agricultural Credit 
Department of the Reserve Bank of India suggest that a co-opera¬ 
tive organization on the lines mentioned in the previous paragraph 
should serve the purposes we have in mind. It is an interesting 
fact that what is perhaps the oldest co-operative society in 
India, the Sharalat Society of Panjawar in the Punjab, 
originally registered under the Indian Registration Act on the 
20th February 1892, was formed on a multi-purpose basis. Its 
development and example led to the appearance of an organization 
similar to the one we have described. The Panjawar Co-operative 
Union, Ltd., which was registered in 1923, operates in a part of 
the Una Tehsil of the Hoshiarpur district in the Punjab, and has 
the following objects, according to its by-laws; — 

(i) Carrying on of banking and credit business; (ii) purchase 
and sale on common account of agricultural implements and pro¬ 
duce and domestic requirements; (iii) the supervision and audit 
of registered co-operative societies; (iv) the provision of educational 
assistance to members of such societies; (v) other measures designed 
to improve the work and extend the usefulness of such societies. 
We understand that these objects are not merely pious aspirations 
embodied in by-laws but are actually realized in practice. The 
Union is said to have successfully weathered the storm of the econo¬ 
mic depression and is reported to be efficiently guiding and assis¬ 
ting as many as 99 affiliated societies. Another instance of a success¬ 
ful multi-purpose co-operative union is the Kodinar Co-operative 
Banking Union, Ltd., in the Kodinar taluka of Baroda State. 
This is probably the first multi-purpose co-operative union formed 
in India; it was registered in 1912. The objects of this union 
are as follows; (i) To advance loans to affiliated • co-operative 
societies, to inspect and supervise their work, and to take steps to 
accelerate their progress; (iii to carry out works of common benefit 
to societies, to give them advice, to help them in their work, and 

'The results of these enquiries have been published in a number of 
bulletins issued by the Bank. 
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to ensure their increased welfare everywhere; (iii) to supply imple-. 
ments, seeds, and other agricultural requirements of the societies; 
(iv) with the previous permission of the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies to open stores for the societies; (v) to collect money in 
any of the following ways for the work of the union and for Toaking 
loans to societies; — (a) shares, (b) deposits from members, (c) depo¬ 
sits or loans from the Government, members, other associations or 
individuals, (d) gifts; (vi) to determine yearly, with the approval 
of the Registiar, the amount of credit to be allowed to each 
society. Thus, this institution, though called a banking union, 
performs the functions of at least three diSerent institutions: a 
bank, an agricultural supply and sale society and a supervising 
institute. Enquiries made at the instance of the Reserve Bank 
of India show that this institution and its affiliated *5cieties have 
functioned efficiently over a long period. The combination of 
activities, which is the distinctive feature of both the union and 
llie affiliated societies, has not occasioned any difficulty—it has in 
fact been the principal cause of their success. 

10. Our conclusion is that “ co-operative farming ” must of 
necessity involve multi-purpose co-operation; that the difficulties 
referred to by the Royal Commission on Agriculture can be over¬ 
come by a suitable type of co-operative organization adapted to tbe 
requirements of tbe small and medium farmer; and that an essen¬ 
tial feature of this type of orgauization is the federation of multi¬ 
purpose village societies, organized on the basis of unlimited liabi¬ 
lity, into multi-purpose co-operative unions constituted on the baai« 
of limited liability. 

11. There is one matter to which we desire to draw particular 
attention. Success in the organization of multi-purpose co-opera¬ 
tive societies will depend largely on local leadership and official 
guidance and supervision. For instance, the success of the Panja- 
war Co-operative Union has been in large measure due to tbe fact 
that the founder-President and his successors were men of ability 
wbo commanded tbe confidence of the people and took a keen 
interest in all matters concerning the welfare of tbe cultivator. 
Again, experience in the working of the Rodinar Banking Union 
has shown how essential it is to employ a well-paid and efficient 
manager. We are of the opinion that if success is to he achieved 
the multi-purpose co-operative union must not only have a direc¬ 
torate consisting of non-officials who command the confidence of 
the people, but must also be provided with an efficient staff. Above 
all, tbe manager .must be a person wbo is familiar with all aspects 
of .village life and has been trained in the methods of co-operation. 
Preferably, he should be un agricultural graduate wbo ha^ receiv¬ 
ed training in the Co-operative Department. In the early stages 
progress, particularly in areas where local leaders of high calibre 
are no.t available, will depend largely on the manager’s initiative 
and his influence with the people. The post siould, tterefore, 
carry an adequate salary and possess future prospects. It should 
not be impossible for arrangements to be made whereby a successful 
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manager will be eligible for promotion to posts in the Co-operative 
Department. We attach importance to this because it would be 
idle to expect managers to continue to work with zeal and enthu¬ 
siasm, if the 3 ' cannot look forward to promotion as a reward for 
efficient service. Again, the union would probably not be able, 
in the early years of its existence, to meet the cost of a well-paid 
manager and we' consider that a grant by Government towards 
this expenditure would be fully justified. 

We also attach importance to constant guidance and supervision 
by official agency, that is, by officers of the Co-operative Depart¬ 
ment. This does not mean, of course, that the activities of the 
union and its primary societies should be subject to strict official 
control. Self-help is the foundation of the co-operative movement 
and the directors of the union and members of the primary societies 
must recognize that responsibility for the working of the institu¬ 
tions rests primarily upon them. Every society must iearn to keep 
its own accounts and transact its own business. But until the prin¬ 
ciples of co-operation are more fully understood we consider it 
essential that official guidance and control should be maintained. 

12. Throughout this report we have described the numerous 
directions in which effort is needed in order to improve the economy 
of the village and we have laid stress on the role which Govern¬ 
ment must play in bringing about this improvement. We desire 
nt this stage, however, to emphasize our conviction that the amount 

improvement which can be effected by direct contact between 
an official organization and the individual villager is limited. It 
is only when the people themselves are properly organized collec¬ 
tively that they will be in a position to make full use of the advice, 
assistance and the facilities which an official agency can place at 
their disposal. As the Royal Commission on Agriculture observed*: 

It is quicker and easier in so many cases to do something for 
others than to teach them to do it for themselves, and the narrow 
limitations to the former method are apt to be overlooked. A ccm- 
siderable amount of seed can, for instance, be distributed by the 
official staff of the Agricultural Department and a million or more 
acres may be covered with a new type of cotton or wheat; but this 
result, although satisfactory in itself, is a comparatively small 
bution to the problem of covering every acre in India with good seed 
of an improved type. Where the problems of half a million villages 
are in question, it becomes at once evident that no official organiza¬ 
tion can possibly hope to reach every individual in these villages. To 
do this the people must be organized to help themselves and their 
local organizations must be grouped into larger unions, until a 
machinery has been built up to convey to every village whatever the 
different expert departments have to send it. It is by such a system 
and by such a system alone that the whole ground can be covered. 
Only through the medium of co-operative associations can the teach ^ 
ing' of the expert be brought to multitudes who would never be 
reached individually ... If the cultivators of India in the 
are to be won over to the use of better seeds, to improved methods 

•Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, page 468. 
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of cultivation, to the better care of cattle, to the adoption of precau¬ 
tions against animal or plant disease, it must be through the agency 
of their own organizations. Nothing else will suffice. With the mass 
of the cultivators enlisted in the campaign for their own improvement, 
miracles can be achieved . . . Once local opinion can be moved 

in favour of change, more is gained than by the conversion of an 
isolated individual. A whole village organized to carry out the advice 
of the expert is a fertile field for the propagandist; where novelty 
has become fashionable, the path of the reformer is made easy. What 
is needed in India is a new public opinion which will break away 
from the old custom and lead people to adopt those measures which 
careful research has proved to be most beneficial. 

13. We are, therefore, of opinion that the future development 
of agriculture in the case of the small and medium farmer depend.s 
in considerable measure on the ability of Government to bring 
together cultivators in multi-purpose organizations of the type we 
have described in paragraph 8 above, to establish effective comapt 
between those organizations and the agencies of Government and 
to carry through a programme of planned development embracing 
all aspects of the economy of the cultivator. This will be a 
tremendous task. We recommend that a beginning be made by 
carrying out a detailed survey of economic and social conditions 
in selected areas in each province, and by preparing on the basis of 
such a survey a comprehensive plan of the improvements required 
to be carried out by the joint efforts of a co-operative farming 
organization, such as we bave described, and Government agency. 
We believe that it is only by concentrating effort in this mahnet 
in selected areas that a clear idea will be obtained of all tbe 
problems to be solved and decisions reached as to the measures 
to be taken for their solution. 

C.—Organization of Large Landholders (Occdpanct- 
Right-holdeks) and Farm-workers 

14. The multi-purpose co-operative organizations described in 
the preceding section, are suitable for the most numerous class of 
cultivators, that is, for those who, whether they are occupancy 
right-holders or non-occupany tenants, cultivate their lands wholly 
or predominantly with their own labour and that of their families. 
This class does not, however, comprise the whole of the rural popu¬ 
lation. There are two other important classes, the “ large land¬ 
holders ” and the “ farm-workers ”. Large landholders are 
occupancy right-holders who cultivate their land wholly or pre¬ 
dominantly by hired labourers or crop-sharers or let it out on cash 
or fixed produce rents. Farm-workers are those who depend for 
their livelihood wholly or mainly on wages in cash or in kind. 

15. Large landholders are relatively few in numbers, but the 
importance of ensuring that they fulfil their functions adequately 
is great, for, as we have pointed out, the amount of land held by 
them is very considerable. This fact is so important that it is 
necessary to draw attention to certain figures which illustrate it. 
In paragraph 16 of Chapter I of this part of our report, we gave 
certain figures in regard to holdings in the province of Bombay. 
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An analysis of those figures shows tRat, while the number of 
holdings with an area of over 25 acres is only about 13 per cent 
of the total number of holdings, the land included within these 
holdings amounts to 50 per cent of the total area. The position 
is similar in the Punjab. In that province, the number of holdings 
with an area of more than 25 acres is only 6 per cent of the total 
number of holdings but the extent of land covered by them amounts 
to as much as 63 per cent of the total area. On the basis of the 
statistics available it has not been possible to make similar esti¬ 
mates for the othef provinces. We have, however, little doubt 
that in all the provinces large landholders are responsible for the 
eultivation of a large proportion of the total area of cultivated land. 

16. The main problem in the case of the numerous class of 
cultivators for which a multi-purpose co-operative organization is 
necessary, is the small size of the farm and the consequsnt lack 
of resources. In regard to large landholders, however, the problem 
is different. Their holdings are adequate in size. Again, as we 
have said, high prices for agricultural produce during the last 
three years have enabled many of them to repay their debts; and 
if, as we recommend, agricultural prices are maintained at a reason¬ 
able level during the post-war years, it should be possible for them 
to maintain a higher standard of cultivation than before the war. 
It is essential that they should do so and it is from this point 
of view that we stress the need for agricultural associations. 

As we have explained in paragraph 45 of Chapter I of this 
part of our report, we believe that such associations would perform 
a valuable function if they undertake a critical review of the 
methods of cultivation practised by their members, and take steps 
to encourage the general attainment of the standard of efficiency 
reached by the best among them, so that a spirit of healthy com¬ 
petition may be promoted, a sense of pride in making the best use 
of the land generated, and the general standard of cultivation 
progressively increased. We would add that we include in this 
conception of a higher standard of efficiency not only the applica¬ 
tion of greater care and attention to cultivation but also the 
provision of fuller employment, better wages • and better living 
conditions for farm-workers. It is clear that the acceptance by 
GoveTnment of an obligation to maintain agricultural prices at a 
reasonable level involves a corresponding obligation on the part of 
agricultural employers to improve the standard of life of farm¬ 
workers. 

While we conceive the main objective of agricultural associa¬ 
tions to be an increase in the cultivating efficiency of their members, 
they can also perform useful functions Tn promoting the interests 
of agricultural industry as a whole. In this connection, we,would 
draw attention to the view expressed by the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee in the following terms^: — 

We have . '. . referred ... to the unorganized state 

of agricultural finance, production, and marketing. We are strongly 

’Report of the Central Banking Enquiry Committee, page 228. 
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of opinion that the producer should have a forum in which ajgri- 
cultural opinion on all these matters is focussed and crystallized into 
well-thought-out programmes for the advancement of the industry. 
In many countries, for example, Germany, the agriculturists meet 
in Chambers of Agriculture for discussion of questions of common 
concern. We are impressed with the need for the establishment of 
such Chambers _and the usefulness of their activity. We consider 
that such Chambers of Agriculture might, with considerable advan¬ 
tage, be established on a provincial and regional basis. 

We are in sympathy with this recommendation. We believe, 
however, that the establishment of Chambers of Agriculture for 
the discussion of questions of common concern to agriculturists 
will not he practicable, until agricultural associations of the nature 
we have described have been fprmed in smaller areas, and have 
proved their worth in improving the, standard of cultivating 
efficiency of their members. 

17. The aim of agricultural development is not merely an 
increase in production; it also includes the allotment of a larger 
share of such production for the benefit of the weaker members of 
society. The economic position of the weakest section of the agri¬ 
cultural community, the agricultural labourers, must also be 
improved. To this end we suggest that farm-workers as a class 
should be orsranized. In making this proposal we do not contem¬ 
plate that the only object and result of such associations would be 
an increase in agricultural wages and an improvement in the 
standard of living of farm-labourers. A labourer enjoying a reason¬ 
able wage is likely to be a more efficient worker than one who is 
ill-paid, and it may be expected that an improvement in the living 
conditions of farm-labourers would be accompanied by an increase 
in their general efficiency, and that this, in its turn, would result 
in increased production. We would also hope that these associa¬ 
tions would be able to effect improvements in habits and social 
customs, in fact that thev would operate as better living organiza¬ 
tions. In many parts of the country the uplift of the farm-worker 
means the uplift of the depressed classes and we may recall the 
observation made by the Royal Commission on Agriculture: 

We are convinced that the best way to help the depressed 
classes is to get them to help themselves; to instil in them a desire 
for education and for the removal of their disabilities is to win far 
more than half the battle of their emancipation. 

We. therefore, suggest that Provincial Governments should 
study the methods by which the formation of farm-workers’ asso¬ 
ciations may be promoted and guidance and assistance given to 
them so as to ensure their development as agencies, on the one 
hand, for the economic and social betterment of their members, 
and on the other, as instruments of co-operation in the improvement 
of agricultural production. 

I).— ^Etteat, Auministbation .and Co-oet)ination 

18. We have been concerned throughout this report primarily 
with the economic aspects of rural development; we have not 
attempted to deal with the social and cultural aspects. To some 
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extent emphasis on the economic aspects is inherent in the condi¬ 
tions of life we have described—'first things must come first The 
necessities of life must take precedence over amenities; and among 
these necessities food comes first,. But economic develonment on 
the one hand and social and cultural development on the otiier 
cannot be separated into water-tight compartments, nor can the 
provision of social and cultui'al services be postponed until econo¬ 
mic development is complete; further, progress in the economic 
field is conditioned by progress in the social and cultural fields. 
Ignorance and ill-health, no less than poverty and economic in¬ 
security, are responsible for a mental outlook, compounded of 
apathy, lethargy, resignation and lack of ambition, which must 
inevitably present obstacles at every stage to any scheme of 
planned development. Economic, social and cultural develop¬ 
ment must thus go hand in hand. Rural development is not merely 
a question of a more efficient utilization of material resouriies; 
it includes the development of the physical, mental and moral 
resources of the rural population. We may draw particular 
attention to the slow pace at which literacy is advancing. In 
spite of the progress made during the last decade, over 85 per cent 
of the total population is still illiterate. Again, there are on the 
average only two primary schools for every five villages and the 
average annual expenditure per head of population on education 
amounts to the small sum of about 9 annas. 

19. In the last two sections we have described the ma,jor types 
of organization which we consider to be necessary and suitable for 
assisting in the solution of the economic and social problems of 
three broadly different classes of agricultural society. The funda¬ 
mental feature which we desire to stress in regard to these organi¬ 
zations is that they should be voluntary in character. The scope 
of their jurisdiction and authority should be limited to their 
members, who should be free to accept the obligations and privi¬ 
leges of membership with reference to their individual needs. 
We trust, however, that we have made it clear that it is a neces¬ 
sary condition of progress that Government should undertake a 
large extension of public enterprise in the economic, social and 
cultural spheres directly through their own administrative and 
technical organizations. It will also be necessary for Govern¬ 
ments to guide, assist and, to such extent as may be necessary in 
the public interest, control the various private organizations. 

20. This leads us to the important question whether the ad¬ 
ministrative machinery of the Central and Provincial Governments 
is adequate for the tasks awaiting them in the immediate future. 
Obviously this question demands the earnest and immediate 
attention of all Governments concerned. Towards the end of 1944, 
the Government of Bengal appointed a Committee, the Bengal 
Administration Enquiry Committee, to make recommendations for 
the improvement of the administration of that province. The 
Committee was required “to assess the work to be done by l.he 
Government of Bengal both now and in the foreseeable future in 
order to ensure the efficient Government of the Province of Bengal 
on modern and progressive lines, and to report to what extent the 
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existing administrative machine is adequate in structure, extent 
and quality, and to recommend methods of improving it at all 
levels to render it adequate for the efficient discharge of that 
work.” The terms of reference mentioned in particular the suit¬ 
ability of the present territorial jurisdictions, the utilization of 
local self-governing institutions, the employment of technical 
personnel and the recruitment to and conditions of employment in 
the public services. We suggest that a similar enquiry in other 
provinces is worthy of consideration. 

21. We do not propose to examine in detail the numerous 
organizational problems involved, but we desire to draw special 
attention to two, namely, first, the need for ensuring the highest 
degree of co-ordination of the various administrative agencies 
engaged in rural development, and, secondly, the need for the 
active association of representatives of the rural population with 
rural administration. 

22. The principal proposals made by the Bengal Adminis¬ 
tration Enquiry Committee for the purpose of securing co-ordi¬ 
nation of policy and administration in the field of development 
are as follows: — 

(i) The establishment of a Development Committee of the 
Cabinet of which the Chief Minister should be the Chairman and 
Ministers in charge of Development Departments members. 

(ii) The establishment of a Development Board consisting of 
Secretaries to Government in the Development Departments, together 
with the Secretary of the Finance Department. The functions of 
this Board would be, first, to prepare for the consideration of the 
Cabinet Development Committee an integrated provincial develop¬ 
ment plan by endorsing, modifying or adjusting the plans of the 
different departments, secondly, to transform the functional plans of 
each department into a territorial plan for each district, and thirdly, 
to keep constant watch over the execution of the provincial and 
district plans. 

(iii) The co-ordination of all district development activities 
under a single administrative head, the District Officer. Under this 
proposal, the District Officer would be responsible for ensuring that 
the provincial development plan, so far as it applies to his district, 
proceeds as a combined operation. The officers of the different 
Development Departments stationed in the district would be directly 
responsible to the District Officer in every respect save that of the 
technical aspect of their work. 

We commend these proposals, with which we are in full 
sympathy, for the consideration of Provincial Governments. 

23. We would also draw attention to one of the suggestions 
which has been made in connexion with the organization of the 
Development Board, namely, that a provincial bureaux of statistics 
should be attached to that Board. We have indicated, at several 
places in this report, directions in which improvements are called 
for in the collection and compilation of statistical information and 
in paragraph 11 of Chapter IV of Part I, we drew attention to the 
need for the establishment at provincial headquarters of provincial 
bureaux of statistics. It is obvious that the success of all schemes 
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of planned development must be dependent on the availability of 
detailed and accurate information relating to the prevailing 
economic and social conditions and changes occurring therein. 
We, therefore, believe that a well organized bureau of statistics 
attached to a Development Board is an indispensable instrument 
of economic and social progress. 

24. We now turn to the last and, in our opinion, one of the 
most important of all organizational problems, namely, the active 
association of representatives of the rural population with rural 
administration. As long ago as 1909, the Royal Commission on 
Decentralization pointed out that: “ The scant success of the 
efforts hitherto made to introduce a system of rural self-government 
is largely due to the fact that we have not built from the bottom. 
The foundation of any edifice which shall associate the people 
with administration must be the village in which the people are 
known to one another and have interests which converge on well 
recognized objects.” The Commission recommended that an 
attempt should be made to constitute and develop village panclia- 
yots for the administration of local affairs and visualized the 
system as capable of gradual enlargement to ‘‘ make the village 
a starting point of public life.” Little progress was made during 
the next decade. Since then, however, some progress has been 
achieved as a result of legislation passed in the provinces, such 
as the Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 1919, the Madras 
Village Panchayats Act, 1920 (repealed and supplemented by the 
Madras Local Boards Act, l930), the Bombay Village Panchayats 
Act, 1930 (repealed and supplemented by the Act of 1933), the 
Central Provinces Village Panchayat Act, 1920, the United Pro¬ 
vinces Village Panchayat Act, 1920, the Bihar and Orissa Village 
Administration Act, the Assam Rural Self-Government Act, 1920, 
the North-West Frontier Province Village Council Act, 1935. 
and the Punjab Village Panchayat Act, 1935. We have not 
before us complete figures showing the area and population covt;r- 
ed by village self-governing institutions in all the provinces, 
but the figures available to us indicate that, with the exception 
of Bengal and Madras, there are large areas in which -panchayats 
have not yet been constituted. 

The Bengal Administration Enquiry Committee examined the 
Working of the panchayats. called Union Boards, in Bengal and 
came to the unanimous conclusion that ‘‘ neither successive 
failures nor criticism should be permitted to deflect Government 
from its objective, the setting up in the villages of self-governing 
bodies. We need not recapitulate the necessity for such bodies, 
or the benefits which may derive from them both locally and as 
schools for political and administrative training; but we must 
stress the importance of ensuring that the Union Board is pro¬ 
perly and firmly established, for few things will contribute more 
to ‘ rural reconstruction and development ’ than a well-run public 
spirited Union Board.” 

We are in full agreement with these views. We consider the 
establishnient of panchayats as indispensable for the development 
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or rural areas, and recommend that Provincial Governments 
should make every endeavour to establish these bodies wherever 
they do not now exist and to ensure that they function efiectivcly. 

/25. In order to improve the administrative efficiency of Union 
Boards, the Bengal Administration Enquiry Committee recom¬ 
mended that a full-time clerk should be appointed for each Union 
Board. The Committee observed— 

Although wc are satisfied that a union of ten thousand inhabi¬ 
tants will have no difficulty in producing nine men of the right type, 
we agree that honorary workers, most of whom must be busy in the 
management of their private affairs, will need clerical assistance 
of a type superior to that which the average Union Board now enjoys. 
We, therefore, propose that each Union Board should be provided 
with a clerk who will be paid by Government; who will be appointed 
and dismissable by the Subdivisional Officer, and who will be a 
resident within the Union. This clerk will not be part of any service; 
he will not be transferable; he will be a servant of the Union Board, 
and he will normally be a member of the majority community 
Within the Union. We believe that a full-time, well-paid clerk of, 
this type will ensure a great improvement in Union Board manage¬ 
ment, and will enable the Boards to discharge their functions with 
greater efficiency. 

With reference to conditions prevailing in the ryotwari areas 
it has been suggested that a modification of this proposal would 
serve the purpose in view economically and efficiently. In such 
areas there is usually a salaried village establishment which in¬ 
cludes a village officer who collects the Government revenue and 
is held accountable for public money in his charge. There is also 
an accountant who keeps records and accounts and is in posses¬ 
sion of much valuable information which would be of use to the 
panchayat. It has been suggested that the constitution of the 
pancfiayats should provide for the appointment of such officers as 
6x ofido members; that they should be entrusted with the duties 
of treasurer and secretary respectively; and that the remuneration 
paid to them by Government might, if necessary, be revised with 
i-eference to the additional duties imposed upon them. We have, 
however, not had an opportimity to examine this suggestion in 
detail. We commend the proposal made in respect of Bengal bj' 
the Bengal Administration Enquiry Committee, as well as the 
above suggestion for qonsideration by Provincial Governments. 

The Bengal Committee also came to the conclusion that Union 
Boards had hitherto failed to realize the hopes entertained of them 
largely because they lacked guidance and supervision, and with 
a view to remedying this defect recommended an increase in the 
number of Circle Officers in the province. We draw attention to 
the need for reviewing the arrangements in force in other pro¬ 
vinces in this matter. 

26. We consider that panchayats should be encouraged to take 
an active part in the framing of schemes of development relating 
to their areas and in the carrying out of such schemes. Indeed, 
we consider it essential that they should do so, for the successful 
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executioD of many schemes of rural reconstruction and develop¬ 
ment depends largely on the co-operation of the people; that co¬ 
operation should be sought and obtained through the' people's 
local representatives, that is, through the ‘panctiayats. To this 
end tve recommend that in every taluka, lahsil or other com¬ 
parable territorial unit of administration a Kural Development 
Advisory Council should be established. We suggest that this 
Council should be composed of first, the 'Presidents of the pau- 
chayats of the area, and secondly, the senior officers of the Develop¬ 
ment Departments working in the area. Where private organiza¬ 
tions of the type described in the preceding section of this chapter 
are functioning effectively, it will be desirable to provide repre¬ 
sentation for them also on such Advisory Councils. We 'would 
contemplate that schemes of economic and social development 
proposed to be undertaken in an area would be placed before the 
Council and its advice obtained thereon. Periodical reports 
reviewing the progress made in the execution of such scheme.-), 
whether by Government agencies or by the panchayats, migUt 
also be considered by the Council. Again, meetings of the Coun¬ 
cil would afford opportunities for discussing difficulties encounter¬ 
ed in the execution of development schemes and deciding, in the 
light of joint experience, the manner in which they should be 
overcome. Finally, the Council meetings would enable officers 
of the Development Departments to enlist public support for their 
activities and would provide a forum in which the panchayats and 
Government officials could discuss local problems. As we have 
said, we consider it essential that the co-operation and assistance 
of the local people should be obtained for schemes of rural re¬ 
construction and development and we believe that Advisory Coun¬ 
cils of the nature we have proposed, meeting at regular intervals, 
would be a valuable method of* eliciting that co-operation .'ind 
assistance. 

Summary of Conclusions and Eecommenuations 

27. The conclusions and recommendations of this chapter 
may be summarized as follows: — 

Multi-purpose co-operation 

(i) The future development of agriculture in the case of 
small and mediuift farmers depends in considerable measure on 
the organization of these classes into multi-purpose village co¬ 
operative societies with unlimited liability, and the federation of 
such societies into multi-purpose co-operative unions with limited 
liability. 

(ii) Each multi-purpose co-operative union should have an 
efficient manager. This is considered important for progress In 
the early stages will depend largely on the manager’s initiative 
and his influence with the people. 

(iii) The manager should, preferably, be an agricultural 
graduate trained in the Co-operative Department. The post 
should carry an adequate salary and incumbents should be eligible 
■for promotion to posts in the Co-operative Department. 
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(iv) A union in the early years of its existence will probably 
not be able to meet the cost of a well-paid manager. A grant by 
Uovernment towards this expenditure is considered fully justified. 

(v) Importance is attached to constant guidance and super¬ 
vision by officers of the Co-operative Department. 

(vi) The organization of multi-purpose co-operative societies 
and unions on a large scale is a tremendous task. It is recom¬ 
mended that a beginning should be made by carrying out a survey 
of economic and social conditions in selected areas in each pro¬ 
vince and by preparing on the basis of such a survey a plan of the 
improvements to be carried out by the joint efiorts of a multi¬ 
purpose co-operative organization and Government agency. 

(vii) Large landholders (occupancy-right-holders) should be 
encouraged to organize themselves into agricultural associations 
with the object of increasing the standard of cultivation of their 
members, and promoting the interests of agricultural industry as 
a whole. 

(viii) Farm workers should also be encouraged to organize 
themselves. A labourer enjoying a reasonable wage is likely to 
be a more efficient worker than one who is ill-paid, and it may be 
expected that ah improvement in the living conditions of farm 
labourers would be accompanied by an Increase in their efficiency 
and that this, in its turn, would result in increased production. 

Rural adminiitration and co-ordination 

(ix) The following proposals for the purpose of securing 
co-ordination of policy and administration in the field of develop¬ 
ment are commended for the consideration o'f Provincial Govern¬ 
ments : — 

(а) The establishment of a Development Committee of 
the Cabinet. 

(б) The establishment of a Development Board consisting 
of Secretaries to Government in the Development Departments, 
together with the Secretary of the Finance Department. 

(c) The co-ordination of all district development activities 
under a single administrative head, the District Officer. 

(x) The creation of provincial bureadx of statstics is 
recommended. 

(xi) The establishment of panchayats is considered indis¬ 
pensable for the development of rural areas, and it is recom- 
ihended that they be established wherever they do not now exist. 

(xii) I'anchayats should be encouraged to take an active 
part in the framing of schemes of development relating to their 
areas and in carrying out such schemes. To this end, it is re¬ 
commended that there should be established in every taluka or 
other comparable unit of administration., a Bural Development 
Advisory Council, consisting of the Presidents of the panchayats 
and the senior officers of the Development Departments working 
in the area. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The need fob a new spieit. 

We have discussed in this report the measures which are 
necessary to remove the threat of famine and secure an adequate 
diet for the people. The food problem with which we have been 
primarily concerned, merges into the broad problems of agricul¬ 
tural and economic development, and these in turn are linted up 
with fundamental social questions. In our report we have insist¬ 
ed that India does not lack the material resources necessary for 
advancement and prosperity, but these can be developed only by 
the efforts of human beings—^by the governments and people of 
India—and success depends on the spirit which sustains the 
country in the tremendous task with which it is faced. In the 
past apathy and defeatism have been all too prevalent. Doubts 
have been expressed whether the basic economic and social prob¬ 
lems are soluble at all. Poverty and hunger have been too often 
accepted as part of the nature of things and much of the country¬ 
side may almost be described as a rural slum where the hopeless¬ 
ness engendered by slum conditions prevails. Such an attitude 
of mind, on the part of either rulers or ruled, is incompatible with 
progress. Without vision and faith in the future little can be 
achieved. 

y. At present all governments are preparing plans of recon¬ 
struction and development in the post-war period. A new spirit 
and a new determination are abroad. But it is one thing to draw 
up plans, another to carry them out. A great responsibility rests 
on governments, administrators and government servants of all 
grades, in organizing and stimulating the work of “ nation 
building.” The duties of modern’ governments extend far beyond 
the maintenance of law and order; they include within their 
compass social and economic development in all its aspects. To 
build a new India dynamic rather than static qualities on the part 
of administrations are required.. Governments permeated by the 
ideas expressed in the aphorism^ “ safety first ” and ” aprls moi 
le diluge ” are inevitably stagnant and can achieve little or 
nothing. There is need, too, for a change of tempo; to use a 
familiar phrase, the future pace of progress must be that of the 
motor car rather than that of the bullock cart. If administrations 
approach their duties in this spirit, we feel that the people as a 
whole will respond and co-operate in the work of development. 

3. We have emphasized throughout our report the extent of 
the effort needed to attain the end in view. The achievements of 
Bussia are often quoted as an example to India. Twenty-five 
years ago Bussia was a backward and illiterate nation; to-day she 
is among the most powerful and technically efficient nations of 
the world. The problems, tradition and philosophy of India 
differ in many respects from those of Bussia, but her situation is 
such that a transformation of equal magnitude to that which has 
occurred in Bussia is called for. The tradition and philosophy 
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of India ate based on the freedom of the individual and on his 
responsibility to work for the common weal. It is our earnest 
hope that) in her future development as an independent nation, 
India will find in her own tradition the vision and faith, which 
will enable her to create a new life for her people. 


J. A. WooDHEAD {Chairman). 
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SciliNCE OJi Thauitiox 

1 accept tiie following conclusion arrived at in tke Report i 
At present the most widely consumed cereal, rice, is in short 
supply and the production of all protective foods—pulses, milk, 
meat, fish, fruits and vegetables—is quite insufficient.” (Para¬ 
graph 1, Chapter III, Part II.) Tlie deficits are placed at: 
cereals 10 per cent, pulses 20 per cent, fats and oils 250 per cent, 
fruits 50 per cent, vegetables 100 per cent, milk 300 per cent, 
and fish and eggs 300 per cent. ^ There can be no difference of 
opinion that ‘‘ tire diet of the greater part of the population is 
unbalanced !tnd does not provide in sufficient quantities the 
nutrients which are necessary for health ” (ibid). It is evident 
that “ the production of one kind of food cannot be considered 
apart from that of other foods. For example, to increase the 
supply of milk, it is necessary to devote more land to fodder 
crops and pasture, and this may conflict with projects for the 
greater production of cereals and pulses.” (Paragraph 10, ibid.) 

I am in agreement with the view that “while we have stressed 
the importance of increasing cereal production, it is clear that 
this will not improve the diet of the people in respect of quality.” 
(Paragraph 9, ibid.) When considering the food supply of a 
population deficit in most respects it is necessary that science 
should have a greater place in schemes of things than tradition. 
Cereals, and in most parts of the country rice, may have been 
the basic diet of the people for centuries, but there is no reason 
why this tradition should continue at the expense of the health 
and efficiency of the population. Science and not tradition should 
determine the nutritional requirements of India. I differ from 
my colleagues on the emphasis they have laid on cereals—parti¬ 
cularly rice. Other countries have been introducing tubers in 
increasing quantities in their daily food. I have suggested a 
cropping scheme which would supply increased quantities of 
proteins, particularly of animal origin, carbohydrates and fats 
from the same area of laud, aud which may, it followed, contri¬ 
bute materially to meet the existing deficits and ])ave the way 
for better nutrition. The .slogan should be : “ Grow more tubers, 
produce more milk.” 

Inceeask in Population 

2. It is estimated that the present population of India is 400 
millions, and that the annual rate of Increase is 5 millions, and 
is likely to continue, perhaps at an accelerated speed. Therefoie. 
in about 20 to 25 years the total population of India will exceed 
500 millions (Part II, Chapter I—Population.) 

• Memorandum on the Development of Agrienlture and Animal Husbandry in 
India, page 2. 
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Decrease in Area sown per capita 

y. During the thirty years ending 1941, 7 million acres were 
added to the area under cultivation, but this extension did iiot 
keep pace with increase in population. In 1911 the area sown 
per capita in British India was 0'9 acre and by 1941 it had 
declined to 0-72 acre, i.e., by 20 per cent. Further the decline 
has been increasingly rapid, being 0-02 acre per capita between 
1911 to 1921, 0'06 acre per capita during the next ten years 
ending 1901, and O'l acre per capita during the decade ending 
1941. (Part II, Chapter I, paragraph 5.) 

Decline in available Food per capita 

4. If there has been a decline of 20 per cent in area sown per 
capita, then the question arises: Has there been decline in food 
available per capita? In paragraph 17 (Part II, Chapter I) the 
position is stated thus— 

“ There is, however, no fully satisfactory evidence available 
that standards of nutrition have fallen during recent decades. 
Increasing under-nutrition would tend to raise the death-rate but 
the death-rate has fallen. It may of course be argued that any 
effects on th4 death-rate of increasing under-nutrition have been 
offset by public health measures against epidemics, the develop¬ 
ment of maternity and child welfare services, the improvement 
in the treatment of hospital patients, etc. The possibilityihay 
also be mentioned that average height and weight have fallen 
as a result of deterioration in diet—i.e., that there has been a 
process of physical adaptation to a decreasing per capita food 
supply. Whether there has been deterioration or improvement, 
the important fact is that existing standards of nutrition are 
thoroughly unsatisfactory. The population is indeed being fed, 
but fed at a low level. Under-nutrition and malnutrition are 
widespread.” 

5. As the question is of great importance, an attempt may be 
made to clarify the position further. The quantity of food 
available for consumption in a country depends upon three 
factors— 

(i) production within the country, 

(ii) decrease through exports, and 

(iii) increase through imports. 

I shall first deal with exports and imports. 

6. The annual average export of grain, pulses and flour for 
1909-10 to 1913-14 was 4-4 million tons (pulses constituted 0-2 
million tons), the average for 1919-20 to 1923-24 was 2 million 
tons, ’ and by 1938-39 the exports had dropped to 0 -8 million 

I Review of the Trade of India, 1938-39, page 232, and 1941-42, 
pag^ 224. 

Note. —^It is not clear from the statistics whether the exports include 
exports of rice from Burma. Exports of wheat were 1-3 million tons 
before the last war and of rice 2-4 million tons. If exports from Burma 
were included, then the quantity of foodgrains available now, as com¬ 
pared to that in 1911, will be less than 5-5 million tons. 
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tons. ^ Imports during 1909-10 to 1913-14 were 15,000 tons 
and had increased to 1 ‘9 million tons by 1938-39. Thus before 
the present war there was available for consumption in the 
country a quantity of foodgrains approximately 5 -5 million 
tons more than that available in 1911. This is approximately 
8 per cent of 67'5 million tons, the average annual production 
of cereals and pulses in India 

7. The next question is that of production in the country. 
We state “ . . . statistics from various provinces indeed 

suggest that average cereal yields have been decreasing.” (Part 
II, Chapter I, paragraph 20.) There is, however, considerable 
difference of opinion regarding the accuracy of these statistics, 
h'or instance. Sir John Russell says: “ Unless we assume (as 
some assert) that the villager has less food than formerly, we can 
only suppose that the yields have increased and reports from the 
staff of the Agricultural Departments confirm this view.® 

Of the factors of increased crop production the three most 
important are extension of cultivation, irrigation and manure. 
Since 1911, area under cultivation has increased by 7 million 
acres, and area under irrigation has increased by 14 million 
acres. (See statement below.) If it be assumed that the irrigated 
area gives double the yield of the unirrigated area, then for 
purposes of computation every acre under irrigation may be 
considered as equivalent to two acres unirrigated. On this 
basis (see statement below) increased area under cultivation may 
be placed at 21 million acres, and area sown per capita at 1 '079 
acres in 1911 and 0-916 acre in 1941. Accordingly, an increased 
production per acre, to the extent of 18 per cent, would be neces¬ 
sary in 1941 to equal the same standard of foodgrain per capita us 
had existed in 1911. 

Area sown per capita British India. 
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Area shown per c 
(acres). 

Total (million 
acre8),t 

Per capita 

(acres). 

Percentage !n« 
crease In yield 
per acre to 
maintain 1911 
standard. 

1911 

231-6 

42 

166 

208 

0*90 

260 

1-079 

.. 

1921 

233-6 

46 

169 

205 

0-88 

261 

1*074 

0*6 

1931 

266*8 

49 

162 

211 

0*82 

260 

1-012 

7*0 

1941 

295*8 

56 

169 

216 

0-72 

271 

0*916 

18*0 


• Repruents average for 5 years with the oemns year as central one. (Part II, Chapter I, 
paragraph 6). 

t On the assumption that an Irrigated area Is double the unlrrlgated area of the same slse in 
terms of yield. 

Source: Census Reports, and Agricultural StatlsUcs of India. 


'Memorandum on “Foodgrain Shortage in India,” page 1. 
’Memorandum on the Development of Agriculture and Animal Hus¬ 
bandry in India by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

’Report on the work of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
19S7, page 16. 
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The other important factor in increased production is manure. 
Farmyard manure, the only manure which hatf been mainly avail¬ 
able to the cultivator, has been inadequate to maintain soil at a 
degree of fertility which will give any increased yield of food- 
grains, particularly when cash crops got a good share of this 
inadequate supply. The use of improved seed has been too small, 
taking cereals as a whole, to produce any appreciable effect. The 
conclusion, therefore, i^ justifiable that yield per acre of food- 
grains has undoubtedly not increa,sed to any appreciable extent 
through manuring or use of improved varieties^. 


8. Even if reduced exports and increased imports have contri¬ 
buted towards reduction of this deficit by 8 per cent, then, as 
compared to 1911, there is at least 10 per cent shortage of food- 
grains per capita. The shortage of the body building food, i.e., 
proteins, must have been more than what is estimated above. 
Therefore, there is justification for tlie view generally held that 
food available per capita has declined during recent years. 

Evidently, therefore, the process of the human body adjust¬ 
ing itself to decreased food supply, particularly, protein, has been 
at work. We have mentioned (Chapter XIT, Part III, paragraph 
22) that it has? been demonstrated repeatedly that the intake of 
small quantities of milk, or even skimmed milk, increases the 
weight and stature of school children. We have also stated that 
this food is not available to most children. Consequently decreas¬ 
ed weight and stature are the inevitable result. 

Shobtage of Food foe Mak and Cattle 


9. The s'hortage of food has affected both man and cattle. T)r. 
Burns (Technological Possibilities of Agricultural Development 
in India) discusses the condition of cattle in different parts of 
India, and Dr. Eadha Kamal Mukerjee (Population and Food 
Supply. All-India Nutrition Board Pamphlet No. 1) deals with 
the hWan physique. D". Burns divides India into three regions 
and correlates the condition of cattle with rainfall and feed and 
fodder itupply. Dr. Mukerjee also divides India into three regions 
and correlates human physique with intake of food. In general 
the cattle condition and human physique run parallel. In the 
chart below an attempt has been made to correlate these, (i) In 
the zone of 70 inches rainfall cattle food is very deficient, the live 
weight of cattle is only 500 lb. and milk production is low. The 

1 The Royal Commission on Agriculture came to the same conclusion 
(page 1.3 of Report of Royal Commission); 


“That production has increased is beyond dispute; some part ot 
this increase is due to the enhancement of yield resulting from the 
expansion of irrigation, but a far larger part is due to the spread ot 
cultivation. Only a small proportion ot it can be attributed to the 
introduction of higher yielding varieties of crops and it is doubttul it 
any appreciable increase in yield can be attributed to the adoption ot 
better methods of cultivation or the increased use of manures. 
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correspondiug region for man shows the lowest bodily condition 
and intake of calories and the average body weight of human group 
is between 100 to 130 lb. (ii) In the intermediate region of 30 
to 70 inches rainfall, cattle food is deficient, the live weight of 
cattle is 600 lb. and milk production per head of human popu¬ 
lation per day.is 6 -18 oz. In the corresponding region the bodily 
condition of man is low, the intake of calories is 2,500 to^3,000 
and the average body weight of human group is 120 to 150 lb. 
(iii) In the region of 30 inches rainfall the cattle food position^ is 
satisfactory, the average live weight of cattle is700 lb., and milk 
production per head of human population is 12'22 oz., and the 
average body weight of human group is from 150 to 170 lb., and 
intake of calories 3,000 to 3,500. The correlation between cattle 
condition and human physique is fairly well established, and a 
more detailed study will make it closer. Both in the ca^e of 
cattle and man adjustment to deficit diets by decline in size is 
evident. 


CATTLE. 


(Dr« l^urna s Technological PossibilitiM of 
Agricultural Development in India). 


(Dr.Radha Kamal Mukerjee: 
Population and Pood supply). 


a 1 Suburban 
* ' N. Kanara 
I Kolaba, 

I Thana 
(^Batnagiri. 


' Average 
live wt. 

r Bengal Estimated 

i Assam daily re- 

Medras (A) quirorocnts 

(Malabar per head. 

;<« ) 8. Kanara) 

J , Bombay (A), Quantity 

2 V (City I available 

a ! Suburban per bead 

2 ' N. Kanara per day. 

I Kolaba, 

I Thana Milk pro- 

I Batnagiri. ductlon per 

'• I head of hu- 

I man popula- 
l_tion per day. 

f Average 
Kve wt. 

'Bihar 

Orissa Estimated 

IT.P. daily re- 

^ Bombay (B) quirements 
3 Ahmedabad, per bead. 

.2 Baroch and 
b Pauohmahals Quantity 
V Kaira available 

° Surat). per head 

$ C.P per day. 


Madras 
(portion 
not inclu¬ 
ded in A 
,and B) 


Bengal 

500 lb. Assam 

Madras 

R : U lb. dry Bihar 
C : 0'6 lb. Orissa 

Eastern 1 


Average body 
wt. 100-120 lb. 
Calories intake 
2000-2600. 


1 R: I’HI 

rO : 0-14 


lb. dry 
lb. 


^ 3'0l oz. 


600 lb. 


Western TT.P. 
Bombay 


IR : n lb. dry 
rC: 0-76 lb. 


f Average body 
I wt. 120-160 lb. 
“} Calories intake 
1 2600-3000. 


per head 
1 per day. 

Milk pro¬ 
duction per 
head of hu¬ 
man popula¬ 
tion per day. 


R : 9-62 lb. dry 
fC: 0T9 Ib. 


6-18 oz. 


R=Roughages 


C—Concentrates 
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CATTLE. 


MAN. 


(Dr. Bums: Technologic^ Possibilities of 
Agricultural Development in India) 


(Dr. Rsdha Eamal Mukerjee: 
Population and Food Supply). 


f Average \lb. Punjab 

live wt. / 



Punjab 

N.W.F.P. 

Sind 

Madras (B) 

(Anantapur 

Bellary 

Cuddapah 

Kumool) 


Estimated 1 N.W.F.P. 

daily re- 1 R : 16 lb. dry 

quirements [ C : 1*0 Ib. 
per head J 


I Quantity 

j available (^ R : 16‘17 lb. dry 
per head ‘ C: 0‘39 lb. 

per day. J 


Milk pro¬ 
duction 
per head of 
human po¬ 
pulation 
.per day. 


U2-22 oz. 


f Average body 
J wt. 1G0-I701b. 
i Calories intake 
(.30O0-3500 


Possibilities of Inceeased Food Production 

10. The problem is : How to remedy the position? While 
fully accepting the possibilities of increased crop production, 
through scientific agriculture, it is necessary that a ^ound food 
policy should be based on definitely attainable possibilities in 
relation to the time factor. The materialisation of technological 
potentialities does not depend so much on scientific discoveries arf 
on the extent to, and the speed with^ which such discoveries are 
put into action. A series of factors determine the degree to which 
technical progress can be translated into practical results. 
Co-ordinated development of land and water resources, supply 
cheap fuel to conserve farm.vard manure, availability of cheap 
manures and fertilizers, mechanization of farm operations, 
eradication of weeds, control of pests and diseases, extermination 
of wild animals, effective anti-malarial measures, development of 
co-operation, stabilization of prices, improvement of the financial 
position of the cultivator, consolidation of holdings, changes in 
land tenures, marketing facilities, etc., all influence progress 
of farming. To ignore the interplay of these numerous factors 
will be unrealistic. With food supply of a rapidly increa^ng 
population, starting with a deficit, no risks can be taken, because 
complacency bred of over-optimism may lead to serious conse¬ 
quences. A very wide margin of safety is necerssary. That such 
an attitude i^ not unreasonable may be tested on the touchstone of 
the achievements of the Grow More Food campaign. 


Achievements of the Grow More Food Campaign 

11. In the Grow More Food campaign (Part I, Chapter II) 
efforts were directed to increase the production of foodfpains, 
mainly cereals, by all possible means—propaganda, extension of 


B=Roughsges 


C=Cononntrstee 
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cultivation, double cropping, diversion of land from non-food 
crops to cereal crops, increased irrigation, conservation and deve¬ 
lopment of manurial resources, subsidized manure supplies and 
distribution of improved seed, legislation, concessions, compensa¬ 
tions, rewards and financial assistance to tbe cultivator. To 
ensure success tbe Central Government gave to the Provincial and 
State Governments for the vears 1943-44 and 1944—45, a sum of 
E.S. 293-5 lakhs as loans and Rs. 269-9 lakhs as grants in aid of 
tbe Grow More Food campaign. It is estimated that the Pro¬ 
vincial and State Governments spent a sum equal to the amount 
of the grant from the Central Government, from their own 
resources. In addition to the above efforts, the unprecedented high 
prices for cereals provided a strong stimulus to the cultivator to 
put his best efforts to produce more. The achievement of the 
powerful combination of all these forces was— 

The total production of the main cereals, wheat, jowar, 
bajra, barley, maize and rice in India, excluding rice in Bengal, 
was— 

(In millions of tons). 

^--- >• --- , 

Average for the Average for the 

6 years ending years 1942-43 

1941-42. and 1943-44. 

41-0 44-0 

(Part I, Chapter V, paragraph 3). 

Further we state: It may at first sight appear that in view of 
the increase in production of 3 million tons, the difference between 
the average total production of the years 1942-43 and .1943—44 and 
that of the six years ending 1941-42, India does not now require 
imports. Closer examination shows, however, that this conclu¬ 
sion is not well-founded.” (ibid) Because: “ Having regard to 
the increase in consumption due to the growth of population, the 
increase in the per capita consumption of large classes of the 
civilian population. . . and the burden of the requirements of 
the defence services, we doubt whether there was any substantial 
improvement in the overall position during the years 1942-43 and 
1943-44 as compared with previous years. We are of opinion 
that the present relation of internal supply to requirements is not 
such as to warrant the conclusion that imports are unnecessary.” 
(ibid., paragraph 7.) 

12. It must be remembered that side by side with increased 
production, food administration in India has developed greatly. 
Large proportion of the urban population, and in some areas the 
rural population, is rationed. In spite of this, ” in 1944 imports 
of foodgrains, chiefly wheat, amounted to over 700,000 tons and 
the Government of India found it necessary to distribute practi¬ 
cally tbe whole of this amount to the deficit areas.” (ibid., para¬ 
graph 8). In view of these considerations our recommendation is: 

. . that India’s need for a regular supply of imported wheat 


r8391 
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to cover the curreut deficit of wheat under the Basic Plan and to 
build up a central reserve of 500,000 tons, should be recognized by 
His Majesty's Government.” (Paragraph 12.) One may, there¬ 
fore, conclude that India was not self-sufhcient in foodgrains 
before the war, and although the production has increased and food 
resources are being conserved, yet India is still not self-suflicient 
in cereals. The achievements of the ‘ Grow More Food ’ campaign 
clearly demonstrate that intenfdty of food production in India has 
reached a stage v/hen^ without large-scale extension of cultivation 
and irrigation, and increased manure supply, enhanced produc¬ 
tion of food proportionate to demand cannot be made. In the 
development of all these resources the time factor is important. 


India’s Ilu-baeanced Diet 

13. There is another iiupoYtant consideration. Deficient in 
the production of total quantity, India suffers to a greater degree 
in respect of the quality of diet. The question of dietary tftand- 
ards has been fully discussed in the Report (Chapter II, Part II, 
The Problem of Nutrition) and it is stated (paragraph 1): “ A 
human being needs not only enough food (calories); he needs also, 
if his diet is to be adequate for health, enough protein^, vitamins 
and mineral elements.” ” Diets which do not conform with the 
principles of satisfactory nutrition lead to impaired physical deve¬ 
lopment, ill-health and untimely death.” (United Nations Con¬ 
ference on Food and Agriculture.) The Nutrition Advisory Com¬ 
mittee have found in surveys of typical urban and rural groups 
that “ the calorie intake of some 30 per cent of families is below 
requirements and that even when the diet is quantitatively adequate 
it is almost invariably ill-balanced, containing a preponderance of 
cereals and insufficient ‘ protective ’ foods of higher nutritive 
value. Intake of milk, pulses, meat, fish, vegetables and fruit is 
generally insufficient.” And they add; “ In terms of food factors 
the most important deficiencies are those of protein of high biolo¬ 
gical value, fat, vitamin A and carotene, vitamins of the B group 
and calcium.” (ibid., paragraph 4.) There is low intake of 
vitamin C and D. The Committee further add: “ Malnutrition 
promotes a state of ill-health and lower physical efficiency short of 
actual disease; which are perhaps more important because'more 
widespread, than disease itself.” (ibid., paragraph 5.) Children 
in a poor state of nutrition suffer from impairment of physical and 
mental growth, adults from a low level of general health and 
reduced capacity for work. The advice given by this Committee is: 
” The positive aspects of the campaign for improved nutrition 
must be stronsrly emphasized. Freedom from disease is one thing, 
abundant health is another. The goal to be aimed at is the 
creation of a healthy and vigorous population.” (ibid.) We have 
accepted the position that ” the improvement of the diet of the 
people cannot be achieved without a great increase in the produc¬ 
tion of ‘ protective ’ foods and a fimultaneous increase in purchas¬ 
ing power.” (ibid., paragraph 8.) 
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All those who have studied this question during recent years 
have arrived at similar conclusions. The Boyal Comnoission on 
Agriculture referred to Col. McCay’s conclusions “ that with t low 
protein consumption, deficient stamina, moral and physical, must 
bo expected ”, and “ that the general lack of physique and vigour 
in Bengal was most probably due to deficiency of protein in the 
diet, whilst the inclusion of wheal in gradually increasing propor¬ 
tions, as one passes north from Bihar and Orissa and the United 
Provinces to the Punjab, has led to the mcrked physical change 
in the population.”^ Sir John Russell says about the Indian 
diet: “ The well-balanced diet does not require more but leas 
cereals than at present, but it includes more of everything else, 
especially of vegetables, fruit and milk, and one great need for 
the food supply is to increase the production of these three. It is 
essential, therefore, to increase the yield of the staple Crops so 
as to liberate land for the cultivation of these supplementary 
foods.”® Dr. Wright quotSs from the “ Economist ”, dated 26th 
December 1936; ‘‘Clearly the most important task confronting 
the social reformer who seeks to make India’s food supply satisfy 
decent standards of nutrition is to increase milk production iu 
India ... A doubling of India’s milk supply will not only 
increase the quantity of fi^rst-class protein available per head, but 
will also increase the element of animal fat in the Indian diet, 
which at present is largely supplied by vegetable oil.” India’s 
ill-balanced diet leading to malnutrition is a more serious national 
problem than mere deficiency in quantity of the food available. 
A sound food policy must find a solution of both types of deficien¬ 
cies, with proper emphasis on ” protective ” foods. 

Cereal Mentality 

14. How will the policy enunciated in Part II, Chapter III, 
h'ood Policy, meet the situation? “ Cereals are the basic food of 
the people of India and the food situation which has arisen during 
th'3 war has emphasized their importance.” ‘‘ The rice-producing 
areas in Bengal, Madras and various other provinces are unfitted 
to produce any other cereal besides rice. In general, therefore, 
rice-eating provinces must remain rice-eating provinces.” (Para¬ 
graph 3). The conclusion arrived at, therefore, is: " We consider 
that self-sufficiency in cereals, at a satisfactory level of intake, 
should be one of the cardinal aims of food and agricultural policy 
{ibid., paragraph 7.) The specific recommendation consequently 
is ” self-sufficiency in cereals ” supported by ” control of the price 
of cereals to ensure a reasonable return to the cultivator ” {ibid.. 
paragraph 21). 

15. Regarding milk which is admitted as ” the best of all 
supplements to cereal diets ”, the conclusion arrived at is: “ Look¬ 
ing at the problem realistically, we cannot visualise any immediate 

* Report, Royal Commiaaion on Agricultnre, page 493. 

“ Report on the work of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, 
page 21. 
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possibility of increasing the production of milk to such an extent 
that it can become a regular article of diet consumed in adequate 
quantities by the poorer classes in the greater part of India: very 
reluctantly vre conclude that the ideal set by nutrition experts— 
half a pound of milk or more daily for every child in the country— 
is not a practicable objective attainable within the next few 
decades.” [ibid., paragraph 15.) 

With these conclusions I am not in agreement. The point 
which I wish to make is: that over emphasis on cereals is mis¬ 
placed, it gives an exaggerated and unnecessary importance to 
this source of food, and such a policy will be a serious obstacle in 
the path of a satisfactory solution of the food problem of India, 
in a manner as will improve health, raise physical efficiency, increase 
capacity for work and lead to better mental growth. It is abundant 
health, not mere satisfaction of hunger, that should be the aim 
of a food policy. India is suffering; and in fact has been suffering 
for some decades, from a very acute famine of “ protective ” foods, 
which has brought about physical decline and inefficiency, both 
in men and cattle, and if not attended to immediately may have 
serious consequences in an emergency. 

Regarding the production of ” protective ” foods of animal 
origin such as milk, the problem is undoubtedly most intricate. 
In fact, in the densely populated areas, proper adjustment of food 
and fodder balance, on which depends the production of milk, is 
most difficult. Under a farm economy dominated by cereal men¬ 
tality, this adjustment becomes impossible. Lamartine Tates and 
Warriner criticize the cereal mentality in the following: “ . . . 

It can and must be emphasized that grain production by itself will 
never give a high money outturn per acre and is, therefore, utterly 
inappropriate as a suitable farming for the crowded regions.” They 
add: ” By shifting the emphasis for his production from grain to 
livestock products, the peasant sets his feet on the beginning of a 
road which can ultimately lead to prosperity in a way that cereals 
never can.” i And prosperity means better diet. 

A witness, who appeared before the Commission, provided the 
following solution of the Indian food problem: ” As a basic 

remedy I would suggest compulsory elementary education and 
supply of milk. That will encourage to bring more cattle, more 
Cattle-manure, more crops.” Sir John Russell recommended a 
similar remedy: “ A wider introduction of fodder crops into Indian 
agriculture would probably effect great improvement in yields and 
in total output. More food for the animals would mean more 
manure and enhanced fertility of the soil. This was the prime 
factor in the improvement of British agriculture and the additional 
yields of grain more than compensated for the area taken from 
grain and used for this purpose.” * We have dealt with ” mixed 
farming ” in Part III, Chapter VII. 

* P. Lamartine Yates and D. Warriner, “ Food and Farming in Post 
war Europe,” 1943. 

• Report on the work of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, page 48. 
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Proposals to produce a Balanced Diet 

1(). A sound maxim for food policy would be: “ Take the foods 

which give a protein ration at minimal cost; make up the calories 
by the food which produces calories most cheaply and then add 
any cheap food which will make up any vitamin and inorganic 
deficit.”^ Put slightly differently, the maxim for a national food 
policy for India would be: “ Take the foods which give the 
highest protein ration per acre; make up the calories by the food 
which produces highest calories per acre, etc.” The object 
would be to obtain a well balanced diet, containing sufiScient 
proteins of high biological value, carbohydrates, fats, minerals, 
vitamins, etc., from the minimum area per capita. If tubers can 
supply larger quantities of carbohydrates per unit area, then it 
will be wrong to insist on a ‘ full pound ’ of cereals as the basic 
ration. In Chapter IX, Part III, we have dwelt on the high yield 
per acre of potatoes, sweet potatoes, tapioca and bananas. We 
have also shown that in over-populated countries of Europe tubers 
(potatoes) lake an equal share wilt cereals (and in some cases a 
larger share) in the diet of the people. ^ We have shown that in 
(iermany the area under potatoes is 25 per cent of that under 
cereal grains, in the United Kingdom it is 17 -8 and in France 14 
per cent. We have shown how tapioca came to the rescue of 
Travancore in 1943. One or more of these high yielding crops 
can be grown in every densely populated region in India. 

17. A tentative scheme for a more rational utilization of land 
is given below. The present proportion of various crops is given 
in column 1 and proposed proportion in column 2. Area under 
tubers has not been shown separately in the first column, oecause 
it is not known and is included under ” other food crops.” In Ihe 
proposed scheme area under cereals has been reduced by 19 per 
cent, under tubers increased from an insignificant area to 5 per 
cent, under pulses increased by 2 •.5 per cent (20 per cent of the 
present area), under oilseeds by 7*2 per cent (i.e., doubled) and 
under fodder crops by 4,'3 per cent (i.e., doubled). 


Percentage acreage of different crope {Britieh India). 


Present pro- 

Proposed pro- 

Inorectse(-I-) 


portion of 

portion of 

or 


crops. 

crops. 

Deoreaae(—) 

Cereals . 

64 

46 

—19 

Tubers 

, , 

6 

+ 6 

Pulses (including gram) 

11 

13-6 

4- 2-5 

Sugarcane. 

1-5 

1-6 


Other food crops (vegetables 
fruits) 

2-9 

2-9 



* Hutchison, “ Food and Principles of Dietetics ” (1941). 

* In the southern states of the United States of America sweet potatoes 
take the place of potatoes. 
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Present pro¬ 
portion o{ 
crops. 

Proposed pro¬ 
portion of 
crops. 

lnorease(-l-) 
or 

Decrease^—) 

EWble oiJaeeds (oilcake 
castor and coconut) 

7-2 

14-4 

■f 7-2 

Castor 

01 

01 


Coconut 

0-3 

0-3 


Fodder crops 

4 3 

8-6 

+ i-s, 

Cotton 

60 

6-0 


Other fibres 

Miscellaneous crops 

1-4 

13 

1-4 

1-3 

•• 


100 

100 



18. In statement A data regarding the existing acreage under 
difierent crops with yield of proteins, carbohydrates, fats and 
ealories have been given. In statement B the proportion of food 
ingredients under the present cropping scheme and the proposed 
cropping scheme have been compared, and also the present -and 
anticipated milk yield and quantities of proteins, carbohydrates, 
Ihts available for human consumption per 100 acres. It has been 
shown that under the proposed distribution of crops the total avail¬ 
able proteins of vegetable source increase substantially, carbo¬ 
hydrates also increase, and addition to the vegetable oils is very 
large. Increase under edible oilseeds by 100 per cent would mean 
twice the quantity of oilcake concentrates for cattle. Increase 
under fodder crops of 100 per cent would mean double the fodder 
supply for cattle. Loss of straw through reduced area under 
cereals is very small as compared to increase under pulses and 
fodders. It may be estimated that this extra cattle food would 
increase milk production by at least 60 per cent. 

Thus, itom the present resources of soil, irrigation, manures, 
etc., substantial increase in food supply can be made, by 
developing proper cropping schemes and through the introduction 
of crops giving per acre higher yield.s (see Statement B). 
Improved methods of processing should eliminate any difficulties of 
storage, transport, perishability, etc. If the need of the present 
population can he, more or less, met from the present resources, 
one can face with confidence the problem of the food supply of 
the future population through extension of cultivation, increased 
irrigation, increased supply of manure, improved varieties, etc. 
It is recognised that the scheme outlined above will not be rigidly 
applicable to every part of the country and shall have to be modi¬ 
fied according to soil climatic conditions. For instance, in some 
places a much larger area than 5 per cent could be pUt under 
tubers, and in others areas under oilseeds could he greatly in¬ 
creased. Such adjustments are always necessary. Even to-day 
it is not every area that grows 6 per cent of cotton, nor is the 
intensity of sugarcane crop the same all over India. The existing 
cropping scheme has led to the decline of livestock with consequent 
decliiie in human physique and the proposed crop planning uill 
lead to the improvement of livestock and finally human physique. 
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It is the best utilization of land resources from the point of view 
of nutrition which will lead to national improvement. It may 
be necessary to introduce varieties of crops—cereals, tubers, oil 
seeds, pulses; fodders, particularly leguminous fodders, which will 
fit into schemes of crop rotations suitable for various regions. 
Increased production of fruit can be obtained by better orchard 
practices from the existing area, and vegetable supply can be 
increased by minor adjustments. 

19. In the proposed scheme increased area under pulses and 
fodders of the leguminous types, and increased farm-yard manure 
will raise soil fertility and crops will yield "better results than 
have been taken in the above estimates. In so far ns food is 
concerned, India is in a state of perpetual emergency and must be 
prepared to meet this emergency. India cannot continue in the 
traditional rut, basing her food economy on cereals. She must 
follow a sound food policy. Other countries have shifted over lo 
tubers. "Why not India? 


M. Afzai, Husain. 
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MilsuTi) or DISSENT BY Sia MANlLAL B. NANAVATl 

I very much regret that I-have to differ from my colleagues 
regarding their recommendations in respect of the permanentlj- 
settled estate system which has been dealt with in Section E, 
Chapter i, Part IV of the report. AVhile offering my own views 
on the subject I propose also to deal in this note with some of 
the aspects of agrarian reforms which should be considered when 
the wUole question of land reform is studied bj" the provinces 
in a comprehensive way as recommended in paragraph 3,. Chap¬ 
ter 1, Part IV of the report. These have been successftdly 
adopted in other parts of the world and may serve as a guide in 
drawing up plans for agricultural development in this country. 

A.—Pehmanent Settlement 

">1. Working of the permanent settlement. —In paragraph 4 
the report has recommended that enquiries should be undertaken 
in the permanently settled provinces (other than Bengal) with a 
view to finding the defects in the permanent settlement which 
present difficulties in the way of improving agricultural produe* 
tion and increasing the standard of life of the cultivators, and 
with a view to suggesting measures that should be undertaken, 
as long as the system continues to exist, to remedy the defects 
and remove the difficulties in question. This indicates that the 
permanent settlement has been looked at in the report from the 
narrow view-point of economic usefulness while, as will be 
explained subsequently, wider issues such as the moral implica¬ 
tions of the system, its inequitable basis, and the degenerating 
influence it exercises on the vast population under it have been 
completely ignored. At the same time, I consider such inquiries 
quite unnecessary. The majority of the Eloud Commission, after 
careful consideration of all relevant factors, have already given 
their verdict against the retention of the permanent settlementvin 
Bengal. A statement of the reasons that led them to this decision 
is given in the appendix. The origin of the permanent settle¬ 
ment and the various characteristics f'or which the system has 
fallen into disrepute being the same in every province, the 
decision arrived at in respect of Bengal can in no way differ 
from that in respect of the rest. For instance, the Commission 
found that the permanent settlement has involved the expropria¬ 
tion of the rights of the ryots, has rendered land revenue 
inelastic, has resulted in inequalities of assessment, has deprived 
the Government of the close contact with an intimate knowledge 
of agricultural conditions, has imposed an iron framework which 
has had the effect of stifling the enterprise and initiative of all 
classes concerned, has permitted the creation of a number of 
parasitic intermediary interests between the zamindar and tlie 
actual cultivator, and has led to an immense volume of harassing 
and expensive litigation between the landlord and tenants; finally, 
they expressed the view that so long as the system remains, it 
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wouH be difficult to evolve any satisfactory arrangement for 
revising rents all oyer the province on an eq^uitable basis and 
for maintaining the records of rights. These findings of the 
Commission are so clear-cut and definite that they leave no doubt 
about their being generally applicable to all permanently settled 
areas. The decision has already been accepted by the Bengal 
Government and there is no reason why the other provinces such 
as Bihar, Orissa, the United Provinces and Assam, where the 
problem is practically the same, sliould not accept this decision 
as equally applicable to them. 

3. As in Bengal, tne Government of Madras appointed a 
Committee to reconsider the provisions of the Madras Land 
Estates Act. Their report (1938) came to the following important 
conclusions: — 

(i) That the zamindars were really rent-collectors and that 
thu ryots were the real owners of the soil. 

(ii) That the permanent settlement fixed not only fhe 
pethkash which the zamindar was to pay to the Government but 
also the rent which the ryot was to pay to the zamindar. 

(iii) That in subsequent years the zamindars who were 
mere tax-gatherers receiving a remuneration—about one-third 
of the tax collected—for this service, converted the land-tax into 
rents payable to themselves aud enhanced these rents from +ime 
to time, also levying at the same time several illegal dues and 
claiming several rights incidental to the ownership of land. 

The Committee’s recommendations (though they fell short 
of proposing complete abolition of the zamindari system because 
they took a narrowly legalistic and conservative view of the 
system) are so stringent upon the landlord that had they been 
accepted by the Government, the zamindars would have dis¬ 
appeared overnight. Some of the members who wrote dissenting 
minutes were in favour of the state purchase of the zamindacis 
and the introduction of a new settlement along ryotwari lines. 

Any further inquiries are, therefore, superfluous and would 
only involve unnecessary waste of time and funds. 

4. I am fortified in this view by the replies received to our 
questionnaire on this point from four provinces out of the five 
which have permanently-settled areas to a considerable extent. 
The Orissa Government, for instance, observe that “ the zamin¬ 
dars in general, whether of permanently-settled estates or tem¬ 
porarily-settled estates, not only do not introduce any improve¬ 
ment to get better yield or to protect the lands from floods or 
drought but exploit every opportunity for realization of enhanced 
rent or other dues from the tenants. No doubt, cultivators will 
have a better protection so far as security of their tenancy and 
rent is concerned under the ryotwari system of land tenure which 
will in its turn encourage them to improve their holdings and 
obtain better yield.” But they doubt whether the abolition of 
the system which is ‘‘ the only possible remedy " is a practicable 
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proposition—a point wliich will be met subsequently. The xele- 
vanF part of replies from the other three provinces are noted 
below: — 

Bihar. —The view that unless changes are made in the preva¬ 
lent systems of land tenure, it would not be possible to secure any 
significant increase in agricultural production is in accord with facts. 
In this Province, most of the estates are permanently settled. In 
theory, this ought not to stand in the way of improving agricultural 
production but it does in practice. The elements which go to make 
for increased agricultural production are (1) better seeds, (2) better 
manures, (3) better implements, (4) better methods of cultivation, 
(5) adequate irrigational facilities, and (6) economic or good sized 
holdings. The private proprietor (landlord) in most cases cannot 
afford to provide the first five and where he has the means, the 
incentive is lacking as he stands to gain no direct financial benefit, 
and still collects his rent irrespective of whether he provides such 
facilities and services or not. So far as the State is concerned, simi¬ 
larly, there is little inducement to spend public money on agricul¬ 
tural development when the benefit of the improvement goes into 
private hands. . . ‘Not so in the ryotwari system. There, a failure 

of crops consequent on lack of irrigation would directly affect the 
revenue as remissions have to be given. Similarly, the State has a 
direct interest in agricultural development as such development and 
increased productivity are reflected in the increased revenue at the 
time of revisional settlement. As regards consolidation of holdings, 
the existence of subinfeudation and continual partition under the 
Estate Partition Act and fragmentation of holdings due to the 
systems of inheritance in force offer real difficulties in effective con¬ 
solidation under the permanent settlement whereas the process will 
become less difficult if the State were the only landlord. 

The other view that no significant improvement in the standard 
of life of the cultivating class is possible without a change in the 
system of (permanently-settled) land tenure has also much to support 
it. . . The Floud Commission has shown that its liquidation (an 

be effected in an orderly manner, as a business proposition. . . 

Assam. —While the ryotwari tenure induces increased produc¬ 
tion, the opposite is the case in zamindari areas. . . Under the 

zamindari system there is a general feeling of insecurity and short 
of abolishing this outmoded system no other change will give the 
full result. 

Madras. —(a) The zamindari system is defective in that the 
upkeep of irrigation works is beyond the financial power of zaraindars 
and that if there is any dispute about the repair of an irrigation work 
or the amount of rent payable, litigation has to be resorted to. . . 

The zamindari system, however, appears to have outlived such 
advantages as it may have possessed and many zamindars even would 
welcome its abolition subject to reasonable compensation for the loss 
of their rights. (Board of Bevenue, Madras.) 

(b) Agitation to repeal the zamindari (or permanent) settle¬ 
ment is developing all over the country. It has been accepted as a 
policy by the Government of Bengal, the former Government of 
Bihar, etc. The Provincial Legislature, according to the Govern¬ 
ment' of India Act, 1935, is not prohibited from passing a resolution 
In that effect and getting the sanction from Parliament. This is 
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bound to be done in almost every Province as there is a growing con¬ 
sensus of opinion in its favour even among the zamindars them¬ 
selves. The only serious difference of opinion is on the nature of 
compensation to be given to the zamindars for the rights they have 
so long enjoyed and will be asked to surrender. If this is done, and 
the ryotwari system extends over the entire Province, there is no 
doubt that there will be an improvement in irrigation facilities, the 
maintenance of ^record of rights, the establishment of co-operative 
societies and the" extension of the activities of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment. (Director of Agriculture, Madras.) 

The replies from the provinces clearly show that permanent 
settlement comes in the way of increased agricultural production 
since no improvements could he made so long as it continues. 
The consensus of public opinion which is in favour of the abolition 
of the system, thus finds support also from official quarters. 
Contrary to past experience in the history of India’s agricultural 
progress, here is a singular instance of public opinion being far in 
advance of the State’s policy. 

5, It appears to me that the permanent settlement is not to 
be looked at merely from the view point of its usefulness: of far 
greater importance than this is the consideration of equity by 
which the merits of the permanent settlement should have been 
judged. The zamindar is to be done away with not only because 
he is unwanted but also because he has no right to be there. Had 
the Report , attempted to trace the history of the permanent settle¬ 
ment, it would have thrown a valuable light on the indefensible' 
foundations on which this system Avas originally based and has 
thrived during the last hundred years and more. I feel that it is 
largely because this important historical fact haS been overlooked 
that my colleagues have made suggestions for retaining the 
system, however amended. The only result of attempting to 
mend this system will be to postpone its final abolition and a,lso 
postponing agricultural progress in the meanwhile. 

0, JlistOTy of the peTTnoTieTit settlcmeTit, The permanent 
settlement was introduced not to advance the interests of the 
agriculturists but to facilitate easy and regular collection of 
revenue. TVhen the East India Company took the administra¬ 
tion of the country into their own hands, an effective system of 
collecting revenue had to be evolved out of the chaos that had 
been left to them by the previous rule. But the entire absence 
of maps and reliable records of the areas and rent of individual 
holdings, lack of roads and means of communication, and want 
of trained staff capable of direct collection made separate settle¬ 
ment with each cultivator impossible. After a brief experiment 
in Bengal at settlement by auction for five years which proved 
unsatisfactory, the Company decided to entrust the collection 
to zamindars as it was felt that they would be a more satisfactory 
agency for this purpose on account of their hereditary relations 
with the cultivator and their strong hold over the peasant classes. 
Further, to enable the zamindars to be punctual in payment of 
revenue, the Company gave them perpetual rights in the land 
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and fixed tke revenue for ever, so that the surplus income that 
■would accrue from increased agricultural output might provide 
an incentive to improvement and extension of agriculture. As 
Sir William Hunter has pointed out (Introduction to Bengal 
Records, Volume I, page I5j prior to the introduction of the 
permanent settlement in 1793 “ the collection of the land revenue 
led to yearly struggle between the local authorities and the 
territorial magnates. . . Before the end of the period (i.e., 

1807) the permanent settlement with all its defects had rendered 
the collection of revenue as a matter of routine. The permanent 
settlement of 1793 is justly regarded as a revenue measure.” 

7. The immediate objective of the permanent settlement, viz„ 
regular collection of revenue, having been realised, the system 
was gradually extended to parts of other pro'vinces such as the 
United Provinces, Bihar and Assam being then parts of the 
Bengal Presidency, Orissa and Madras. But in doing so. a .rew 
kind of right was superimposed, as in Bengal, over the cultivators 
of the time by vesting the revenue collectors for all time to come 
with proprietary rights in the land. The mistake, however, ■was 
realised by some before two decades bad elapsed after the intro¬ 
duction of the settlement in Bengal and doubts came to be 
expressed about the equity of the system. Lord Hastings him¬ 
self was against the introductipn of permanent settlement which 
entirely ignored the rights of the peasantry. Even the Court of 
Directors came to admit in 1819 that “ consequences the most 
injurious to the rights and interests of individuals have arisen 
from describing those with whom the permanent settlement was 
concluded as the actual proprietors of the land. The mistake- 
(for such as il is now admitted to have been) and the habit which 
has grown out of it, have produced all the evils that might have 
been expected to flow from them,” The Famine Oommission, 
1880, also conceded this princinle when they said “ We can, 
however, feel no doubt that in all the provinces of Northern India, 
and particularly Bengal, it is the duty of the Government to 
make the provisions of the law more effectual for the protection 
of the cultivators’ rights. This opinion is primarily based on 
the historical ground that they have a claim as a matter of 
strict justice to be replaced as far as possible in the position they 
have gradually lost.” (Report page 118, paragraph 24.) 

“Although the intention of the legislation of recent years” 
further observed the Commission " has clearly been to define 
and protect the rights of tenants, it is proved bv evidence before 
us that the effect produced has been very different from the obiect 
aimed at. From all quarters it is reported that the relations 
between the landlord and the tenants with occupancy rights -me 
net in a satisfactory state, and are being yearly more and more 
hostile; so much so that a landlord will generally refuse .any 
aid to his occupancy tenants when they are in' difficulties, and 
will do all he can to ruin them and drive them off the land. . . 

The probable result of such a struggle is in favour of the more 
powerful ,’amhatant. and there is reason to fear that in many 
parts of the country occupancy rights have been irretrievably 
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impaired, and th.e point to which the efforts of the Government 
should be directed is, therefore, to remove this conflict of 
interests.” (Report page 117.1 

8. It is obvious from the above, that the permanent settlement 

was iniquitous inasmuch as it resulted in gross injustice to 
millions of cultivators in these areas who were deprived of their 
rights in land. The system was made still more obnoxious by 
the zamindar who “ taxes his ryots for every extravagance or 
necessity (Administration Report, 1872). The helplessness 
of the Government was long before this time admitted by Lord 
Hastings when he observed that the permanent settlement “ has, 
to our painful knowledge, subjected almost the whole of the 
lower classes throughout these provinces to the most grievous 
oppression, an oppression, too, so guaranteed by our pledge, that 
we are unable to relieve the sufferers.” Even the law was 
in favour of tolerance of such oppression the policy being “ to 
allow every point about which there could be any doubt . . . 

to settle itself in favour of the landholder and against the public,” 
so that within half a century, the land system of these pro¬ 
vinces came to have every evil feature of feudalism. In 1883, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal speaking before the Legislative 
Council remarked ‘ In that interval of 66 years, that is, between 
1793 and 1859, while the proprietary body grew in strength 
and prospered in wealth, village communities perished, the 
pargana rates fbv which the asse^ment of the resident cultivator’s 
rent was limited) disappeared, and almost every vestige of the 
constitutional claims of the peasantry . . . was lost in 

the usurpations and encroachments of the landlords ” (quoted by 
the Hon’ble Sir Azizul Haque in his ” Man behind the plough.” 
page 255). 

In fact, the system should have been abolished even at the 
beginning of this century when the Government of India dis¬ 
covered that this system of tenure ” which ift not supported by the 
experience of any civilized country, ... is not justified by 
the single great experiment that has been made in India.” ^ 
Presumably, the difificulfy was that having once created the vested 
interests, the Government considered it not a wise policy to remove 
them. 

9. The harm done by the permanent settlement not only 
deprived the cultivators of their rights in land. It also led to 
the demoralization of the zamindars and misuse of the Hghts 
which were undeservedly heaped on them. The very fafet lhat, 
during the last five decades, resort to various tenancy legislations 
became necessarv f?o as to undo the mischief to some extent con- 
cliisively proves that the landlord could not be trusted to protect 
the interests of his tenants. Despite all these legislations, ihe 
conflict continues to this dav. As is pointed out bv’the Floud 
Gommission, “ The complexities of the Bengal Land system have 

' Memorandum on the Land Revenue Policy of the Government of India 
(1902), vide Report of the Bengal Land Revenue Commission, paragraph 83. 
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led to an immense volume of litigation. The time and attention 
of the civil courts are largely occupied in suits relating to interests 
in land, and though the court-fees produce a considerable revenue 
to the Government, the costs to the litigants is far in excess of the 
revenue and is out of all proportion to the amounts at stake. 

There is a notable absence in Bengal of that certainty as to the 
respective rights and obligations of the parties which a sound and 
satisfactory system of land tenure should provide. . . In spite 

of the prohibition of abwabs and other exactions in addition to rent 
which were contained in the permanent settlement regulations and 
in tenancy legislation, there is still evidence of their continuance 
in the reports of settlement operations.” (Bengal Land Revenue 
Commission Report, page 38, paragraph 85.) 

In any discussion on the permanent settlement therefore, to 
ignore the historical basis of the system is to overlook the fact that 
it was based on the bankruptcy of millions of cultivators whofte 
grievances and appeals now lie buried in history. 

10. Administrators generally take a short-sighted and indulgent 
view of such important issues but the cultivators have long memo¬ 
ries of times they had to go through. So long as any aestige 
of old injustice and oppression continues, it would be no easy task 
to persuade them to adjust themselves to any new system of zamin- 
dari settlement. There is no doubt that the cultivator tn the 
zamindari areas still carries with him the painful meipories of his 
complete subjection to the landlord and the consequent hardships 
which are referred to at length by the Famine Commission of 1880 
in their Report, and have been quoted above. The views cf this 
class were very clearly put forward by the Bengal Kisan Sahha in 
their memorandum to the Floud Commission, in which they said 
‘‘ The permanent settlement has conferred unrestricted right on 
the zamindars and this in its turn has rendered this system just a 
fabric of monopoly and tyranny under its grinding pressure. . . 

Our experience tells us that the permanent settlement provides an 
iron framework within which little in the way of practical reform 
can be effected. A legislative reform may be placed in the Statute 
Book, but it can be rendered nugatory by the power that rests with 
the landholding class. If it is intended to tax the landholder, he 
can easily pass the burden on to those beneath him. One of the 
striking facts of the history of land legislation of the last century 
is that the good intentions of such Acts as those of 1859 and 1886 
have come to naught and the abuses they sought to put down con¬ 
tinued in an aggravated form. In the minds of the oppressed culti¬ 
vator it is this system which perpetually strives through its various 
agents, the landlord, the money-lender and che Police to drive him 
off the land. Under these conditions, the demand for the abolition 
of the permanent settlement is not the result'of confused thinking, 
but has arisen out of a deep-rooted understanding of the impossi¬ 
bility of tinkering with the present sy^em of land tenure.” 
(Report of the Land Revenue Commission, Bengal, Volume VI, 
pages 5-6.) 
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11. Any attempt at modification of the permanent settlement 
which does not take into account the viewpoint of the cultivators 
who have to bear the burden of its operation is bound to fail in 
practice, because the conflict of interests would continue and would 
grow even stronger with the organization of the kisans and the 
present no rent campaign. There is no hope of endiug this ten¬ 
sion so long as we have the permanent settlement under which there 
is no direct contact between the cultivator and the Government, 
or between the zamindars and the cultivators or again between the 
Government and the zamindars except for the limited purposes 
of collecting rent and revenue. Nothing less than removing the 
sense of injustice and oppression from the minds of the cultivators 
and thereby ending this clash of interests^ can ensure a sucessfully 
working land tenure system. But this cannot be done so long as 
the permanent settlement in any modified form continues as these 
defects are inherent in the system and would disappear only with it. 

The case against the permanent settlement being so well 
established, it is undesirable to waste time and funds on further 
enquiries into the defects of the system and the difficulties it 
places in the way of agricultural improvement and welfare. The 
only hope lies in abolishing the system without further delay. 

Administrative and, financial imjdicatiom of State acquisition 

12. The abolition of the permanent settlement having been 
considered desirable by the Provincial Governments {vide para¬ 
graph 49, Section E, Chapter I, Part IV), the administrative and 
financial implications of the scheme may now be dealt with. 
According to the Floud Commission, it would take thirty years to 
liquidate the estates in Bengal, involving State expenditure to the 
tune of Rs. 78 crores to Rs. 137 crores.^ 

13. The Report pre-supposes that on account of administrative 
difficulties, the liquidation of the permanently settled estate system 
and the settlement of the claims of estate owners and their multi¬ 
tudinous fragments would be a long-drawm-out process. It also 
pre-supposes that it would be a tremendous task to find the necessary 
funds to the extent of Rs. 137 crores in the case of Bengal and that 
the whole project, therefore, cannot be carried out within a rela¬ 
tively short time without financial commitments which would seri¬ 
ously restrict the resources of the public for other urgent 
schemes of development in the post-war period. These appre¬ 
hensions, if true, should carry some weight but on closer 
examination, they do not appear to be warranted so as to rule 
out the possibility of liquidating the system in a relatively short 
period. 

^ While cftleulating the financial result of the scheme, the Commission 
gave three different estimates on the basis of 10, 12 and 1.5 times the net 
profit resnectively—the three respective estimates being Bs. 77-9 crores, 
Rs. 113-58 crores and Rs. 136-95 crores (paragraph 128). The Commission 
observed that the rate of compensation which received more support than 
any other is 10 times net profit (paragraph 101). 
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14. As far as administratiou is concerned, from the yvsty in 
which proceedings are taken district by district, it appears quite 
possible that the whole process of state acquisition would take a 
long time. But surely, the period can be shortened by devising a 
formula which in general can meet most of the requirements, now 
that the preliminary inquiries as to the probable method of evalu¬ 
ating claims have been, completed by the Special Officer appointed 
by the Bengal Government. It should now be possible to appoint 
a Oommittee of Experts who would draw out a formula of compen¬ 
sation which would be applicable generally to all cases or some 
formulse to be applied to cases under large categories. As far as 
I have understood it, the problem is: how to determine the share 
of the zamindar in the profits to be paid to him after deducting 
the cost of collection. It may he that every claim cannot be 
decided upon with meticulous care and precision, because estates 
vary in size and in the extent of their fragmentation as also in the 
qualit;v of their management. But a rough and ready formula 
should serve the purpose. This is the first step to be decided upqn. 
The existence of Shareholders in the estate, finding out these 
claimants and determining their individual shares would offer 
further difficulties. But they should not be allowed to hold up 
the process of determining the claims in general. The burden of 
proving the claims, therefore, should be placed on the claimant. 

15. Possibly, Government will have to engage special staff to 
rattle the claims, for which purpose more men will need to be 
employed. At the same time, Government will have to employ 
village staff, train them and put them in charge of the estates as 
soon as the claims are determined. The war has shown that for 
all grades of employment, by intensive instruction the period of 
training can be considerably reduced. The Bengal Administration 
Inquiry Committee of 1944-45, known as the Rowland Committee, 
realizing the importance and the urgency of the problem has sug¬ 
gested that a special minister should be appointed to deal with this 
subiect and probably a special organization will be created and 
entrusted with this work (Report paragraph 44). They state the 
case as under;— 

But there is one thing which we should like to make abundantly 
clear at the outset, namely, that in our view, the capacity of the 
machine which we shall recommend will fail to achieve its rnaximum 
results in the exploitation of land and water resources if the present 
outmoded system of land tenure remains. Apart from this conside¬ 
ration, the administration of the districts in Bengal is clogged at 
every turn by the present system, and we cannot too strongly, urge 
on administrative grounds alone that Government should give the 
earliest possible effect to the decision which thev have already taken 
to adopt the majority recommendations of the Blond Commission.^ 

This leaves no doubt that the matter will be pursued far more 
energetically than is done at present. The pace of progress may 
be slow in the initial stages, but once the scheme is set into opera¬ 
tion, it will gain momentum and increasingly speed up the process 

* Report Chapter I, paragraph 16. 
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thereafter. The experience of recent years in administration to 
meet the tempo of war-time exigencies should be an additional 
advantage in this connexion. Measures such aS rationh g, the levy 
system, etc., which would not have been thought of as practicable 
in 1941 have been successfully introduced and worked in many 
provinces. The energies of the administrative services have 
successfully stood the test. There is no doubt that if the problem 
of liquidating the system is approached in the right spirit, the 
administration will rise to the occasion. Possibly now that the 
zamindars are feeling nervous about their own future, they would 
be too willing to co-operate if their assistance was sought to 
facilitate the whole procedure of liquidation. 

16. The next problem is that of finding funds. As already 
pointed out, the Ploud Commission while considering the financial 
implications of a scheme of State acquisition^ gave the estimate of 
lls. 78 crores as receiving more support than any other, and, at the 
same time, gave the maximum estimate of Rs. 137 crores as sup¬ 
ported bj’ some. It is the latter figure which has been taken by the 
report as the real requirement for the s'cheme. Whatever may be 
the correct estimate, the figure should not stagger any one if it is 
realized that this amount is not required in a lun>p sum all at once 
AS the expenditure will be spread over a period of 20 to 30 years. 
Again, at no one time would the full amount be outstanding. If 
bonds are issued a certain number would be redeemed every year. 
As a parallel cai^e it may be pointed out that though the Madras 
Central Land Mortgage Bank has so far issued debentures worth 
Rs. 3-60 crores, the amount oustauding at present is to the extent 
of Rs. ?'74 crores. There is. however, no necessity for the Govem- 
ihent to go into the market for borrowing except for securing small 
amounts needed to acquire petty fraginented estates for which it 
may be desirable to pay in cash. For the rest of the estates, 
the claimants may be paid in bonds—^interest and capital to be 
guaranteed by Government—^which may be redeemed by annual 
payments within a specified period. Issue of bonds for land 
improvements is very common in European countries and there is 
no reason why this method of financing agricultural development 
should not be adopted with profit in India. There is no great 
risk involved in this method as the bonds are self-liquidating, re¬ 
payments being made out of the collections made along with the 
land revenue. The revenue demand originally fixed at the time 
of the permanent settlement being pitched too low, the increment 
accruing from a revised settlement on the ryotwari basis would be 
very considerable. ' If as is expected, the removal of the feudal 
interests, facilitates speedv working of aErrarian reforms and brings 
prosperity to the agriculturists, cancellation of bonds would be 
made easier to that extent. 

^ Cf. “ It (the oeroiaTient settlement) has stereotyped the land revenue 
at n. fieure whi.ch is far below the fair share which the Government onarht 
to receive from the produce of the land, and is substantially^lest than^ thA 
share taken in the provinces where the land is less productive than -it is 
in Bengal.” Report of the Bengal Land Revenue Commission, paragraph 
80 . 
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IT. But a more practical method would be to make payments by 
annuities out of the additional revenue from the resources acquired. 
This is the easiest and the most economical of the methods that 
can be thought of, as the claims will be paid out of the land 
assessment to be collected annually from the tenants. There are 
two ways in which the payments can be made. One is that the 
estate holder would be paid out of the collections made; if the 
collection falls short by any amount he would be paid less to that 
extent. In this case the Government does not give a guarantee 
of payment. The other method is to guarantee the payments of 
the annuities irrespective of the nature of collections made. The 
former method is not desirable as it would continue the present 
slackness in collection of revenue. Every year, owing to the defect 
in the existing system, nearly 8 lakhs of rent suits are filed by the 
landlords and there are large arrears. But if the Government 
completely takes over the revenue administration, these defects 
would make the collecting agency more alert and efficient. 

18. The report Scents danger in the offer of guarantee by the 
State for such payments. I believe that the method proposed in 
the above is the least onerous of all schemes of payment, if pay. 
ment is to be made at all. Under this scheme, the Government 
collects the revenue and then pays a portion of the collections to 
the samindar towards settlement of his claims. In practice, there¬ 
fore, the guarantee may amount to a small sum. Moreover, this 
amount would be collected subsequently, 

This method of payment was suggested by me in “ The Indian 
Bural Problem ” (pages 348-49). It has secured the approval of 
the authors of the “ Plan of Economic Development of India ” 
popularly known as the Bombay Plan (volume II, page 16), drawn 
up by hard-headed business men who know the financial impli¬ 
cations of the scheme. The Madras Government very recently 
have accepted this basis of payment by annuities and proposed it 
for the liquidation of a temple estate. It is to he regretted that 
my colleagues, although they “ have had no opportunity to inves¬ 
tigate the possibilities of these suggestions ”, fear that ” it may 
not be possible to avoid capital payments in cash or bonds in many 
cases such as small proprietors or creditors and there would iu any 
ca^ have to he a guarantee by the State of annuity payments.” 
As far as the difficulties of the settling of the claims of “ small 
proprietors and creditors ” are concerned, these can be met by the 
adoption of the proposal made in +he report itself, viz., compulsory 
consolidation of “ uneconomic estates,” and compulsory amalga¬ 
mations of under-tennres to give effect to the principle of “ one 
estate, one proprietor.’^ (Paragraphs 60-61.) If it is po^ihle 
to reconstitute fragmented interests in land for resettlement 
purposes, it is equally possible to do so for the purposes of 
receiving payment'of annuities. As for the other argument, I 
do not think that we can conceive of any scheme which would not 
involve some sort of guarantee by Government. The States In 
Europe have been resorting to this method of financing agricultural 
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development—particularly since the last economic depression—and 
there is nothing in their experience to show that such guarantee 
is something which a Government should avoid when necessa.y in 
the larger interests of the country. Unfortunately the Government 
of India have never raised funds for land reforms except for the 
extension of irrigation projects. 

Possibly the better way for Governments would be to appoint 
a special committee composed of men with administrative experience 
and business acumen to advise them on the best methods of obtain¬ 
ing the necessary funda and making payments in settlement of the 
various claims when the time of the full liquidation arrives. 

19. It may be observed here that since the report of the Floud 
Commission, the country has undergone almost a revolution in 
respect of administrative methods and the technique of finance. 
In the near future, trained and disciplined men of all ranks from 
the army and civil employment would be available in large num¬ 
bers whose services can be enlisted by the Government for their 
various developmental activities. Similarly, in the sphere of 
finance, the war has demonstrated that when the paramount neces¬ 
sity of funds is established, it can be raised to an extent unforeseen 
in pre-war years. Neither funds nor administrative personnel 
need present difficulties or make the abolition of the permanent 
settlement a long-drawn-out process if the imperative need of the 
reform is once admitted and the Government pursue the matter 
with determination and zeal. 

Reform of the zaininJuri system 

20. As said above, the administrative and financial difficulties 
pointed out by my colleagues are not insurmountable and the 
permanently settled estate system could be liquidated in a much 
shorter period and with easier methods of finance than even antici¬ 
pated by the Floud Commission for Bengal. Under the circum¬ 
stances, if the energie.s and money proposed to be devoted to 
the removal of the defects %vere applied to the abolition of the 
system, the creation of an efficient administrative machinery under 
Government, and to the other essential forms of land improvement, 
it would pay far higher dividends in the restoration of the happi¬ 
ness of the people concerned. However, I shall now examine the 
detects of the system and the measures to be taken for their 
removal as envisaged by my colleagues. But before I do so, I 
may point out a verj’ significant fact in the discussion of the 
subject; nowhere in the report is it stated clearly whether their 
suggestions are a sort of an interim measure to be carried out 
simultaneously while the liquidation if the estates proceeds or 
whether they .should be tried first and, liquidation might be 
resorted to only thereafter if they did not succeed. In the absence 
of such a dear statement, it may appear that this is a sugges¬ 
tion to resurrect the whole of the zamindari system as ai^integral 
part of the land admini^ration of the country irrespective of its 
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past history and present weaknesses. These are important con¬ 
siderations and before the scheme of mending the system is 
considered, the zamindar and the Government and the general 
public—particularly the Kisans—would have liked to know from 
the Commission their final decision on this point; for, from the 
nature of the proposed scheme Imth the rectification and the 
abolition proceedings cannot work together—particularly as the 
former would involve heavy costs and laborious procedures. It is 
easier to construct an institution de novo than to prop up an 
obsolete and worn out structure which has its foundation^ in 
distrust and disharmony. This is a significant omission and would 
demand clarification. Nevertheless, let me examine the scheme 
of reforms as propounded in the majority report. 

21. In paragraphs 55 to 61 the defects of the existing system 
of permanent settlement are examined, which may be summarized 
as under: — 

(1) Neglect of irrigation sources is common in all permanently 
settled areas (paragraph 52). 

(2) High contractual rents prevail in some estates; their 
incidence tends to be high where they are paid in kind (para¬ 
graph 53). 

(3) In many estates, ryots owe large arrears of rent to proprie¬ 
tors and there is a considerable amount of litigation (paragraph 
65). 

(4) There is no contact between the Government and the 
people (paragraph 56). 

(5) By and large, and subject to notable exceptions, proprie¬ 
tors of estates fail to make adequate contribution to the develop¬ 
ment of the resources of the estates (paragraph 57). 

(6) The existence of under-tenure holders in some perma¬ 
nently settled areas would be inconsistent with any scheme of 
reform which is based on the principle of defining the responsi¬ 
bility for proper management of estates and enforcing such res¬ 
ponsibilities on the proprietors concerned (paragraph 60). 

(7) The prevalence of an unduly large number of small estates 
might add greatly to the difficulties of maintaining proper super¬ 
vision and control over the management of the estates as a whole 
(paragraph 61). 

These were the very defects that were very carefully studied 
by the Floud Commission and as a result they came to the 
conclusion that the system should be abolished. 

22. In order that these objectives may be achieved the Report 
recommends the following measures: — 

(i). Arrangements should be made which would ensure that 
proprietors realize their responsibilities in time and themselves carry 
out the necessary irrigation works without default (paragraph 52). 
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(ii) The law should prescribe a maximum level of rent wfiich. 
should not be exceeded in any case (paragraph 63). 

(iii) Not only should the process of recovery of arrears be 
simplified but steps should be taken to secure a generaily improved 
standard of management of estates (paragraph 64). 

(iv) Steps should be taken to ensure that the standard of 
management in the estates is improved and that a qualified and 
efficient stafi is maintamed by the proprietors so that it should be 
possible to secure the performance by the proprietors of many func¬ 
tions which are at present performed in ryotwari areas through an 
official ataff (paragraph 66). 

(v) The general body of proprietors should be brought up to 
the standard of the best among them. They should be required to' 
set apart a portion of their net profits for utilization in a form which 
would visibly prornote the improvement of agriculture and. the 
standard of life of the cultivating class in their estates fparagraph 
57). 

(vi) The proprietors should be made to perform functions 
which are substantially of the same nature as those performed by the 
Bevenue Department of Government in ryptwari areas, and of no 
less public importance (paragraph 68). 

(vii) To facilitate successful working of these reforms where 
sub-infeudation prevails, the most suitable of the following three 
measures should be adopted;— 

(а) Portions of estates subject to under-tenures should be 
formed into separate estates. 

(б) Fragments of estates should be comp'ulsorily amalga¬ 
mated. 

(c) ■■ Jneoonomic estates ” should be acquired by Govern¬ 
ment, the ideal aimed at being “ one estate, one proprietor ” 
(paragraph 60). 

(viii) Where subdivision and fragmentation of estates have 
already gone too far, uneconomic estates should be acquired by 
Government or compulsorily amalgamated (paragraph 61). 

23. The report takes the view that the defects pointed out are 
capable of improvement by making “ the proprietor . . . ‘perform 
functions which are of substantially the same nature as those per¬ 
formed by the Revenue Department of Government in ryotwari 
areas and of no less public importance.” The arguments advanced 
m favour of this view are all negative. Thus, “ there is no good 
reason why they should not maintain the same accounts and records 
as are at present maintained by official agencies in ryotwari areas; 
nor is there any good reason why they should not be required to 
engage themselves in those aspects of rural development which 
are likely to become of increasing importance in the future.” It 
may be pointed out that the main report has not a single point 
to mention in favour of the existing system as a whole except that 
” there are instances of estates which have set apart in the past 
considerable funds for religious charitable purposes and sometimes 
for the improvement of education and public health.” The reason 
is, except for these few instances, the record of the estates is one 
of neglect and mismanagement. Moreover, under the existing 
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law, tile owners of the estates are reduced to the position of rent- 
collectors, with no rights to share in the increased incomes froni 
their estates. They are not trusted even to recover the arrears of 
rents from their own tenants for which they have to go to Courts. 
They maintain indifferent records and this is the major cause of 
harassment to the poor tenant and leads him into costly litigation. 

To this day, the condition of the cultivators remains largely 
unsatisfactory, as they are subject to rackrenting and insecurity 
of tenure. As the Floud Commission has pointed out “ mdny of 
the records in the zamindars’ o£Bce are indifferently maintained 
and sometimes fraudulently manipulated, and the peasantry, 
90 per cent of whom are illiterates, are at the mercy of the 
unscrupulous agents. Indeed it is common knowledge that the 
luiibs and other agents of the rent receivers frequently live on a 
scale far above that which the salaries they receive from their 
employers would permit . . . It is true that the successive 
provisions of the Tenancy Acts have endowed the ryots with the 
practical ownership of their land. But a large and increasing 
proportion of the actual cultivators have no part of the elements of 
ownership, no protection against excessive rents^ and no security 
of tenure . . . The truth is that the present situation, while 
containing some of the features of both the landlord and the tenant 
and the peasant proprietorship systems, possesses most of the dis¬ 
advantages and few of the advantages of either system. Under it 
the actual cultivator has too often the worst of both the worlds ”. 
(Report : paragraphs 85—88). This is enough to show that 
the extent to which the law can reform the zamindari system 
within its existing framework is so severely restricted as to be 
valuele^ in practice. 

24. Against this background the new proposals have to be 
examined. Under the new dispensation, the estate owner shall 
have to maintain proper accounts and employ an efficient and trust¬ 
worthy staff on the basis of the Revenue Departments in the ryot- 
wari areas and manage his estate well. Apart from his having to 
bear the whole expenditure of the renovated zamindari he shall 
have to set aside a part of his income for the development of the 
estate. These suggestions are to be enforced by legislation and 
the Goveimnient is expected to see that they are properly im¬ 
plemented and carried out. For undertaking these additional 
functions he is not to get any extra remuneration. 

The suggestions made above are of such a far-reaching charac¬ 
ter that they involve the setting up of numerous independent 
departments similar to the organizations in the ryotwari areas with¬ 
in the state organization for the administration of land revenue— 
a suggestion which was never contemplated in the 18th century 
by Lord Cornwallis. However, it is necessary that the implica¬ 
tions of the new proposals should be carefully studied with a view 
to seeing how far they are capable of being implemented. The first 
thing is to know what are the ‘“functions of a Revenue department 
of Government in ryotwari areas,” which are held out as an ideal 
for the estates to copy as these have to be " of no less public 
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importance.'’ A great deal of emphaais kas been laid on ikit 
point, for from i b8(J to 1U45 it lias always been pointed out tiiat 
mere is no contact between the people and the lioYoriuiumt in 
Bengal and other permanently settled areas as in the ryotwari 
tracts.. As this detect has to be removed, it is proposed that the 
zamindari must be raised to the standards of the Bevenao 
department. 

Let us examine what such a change involves: Under the ;^ot- 
wari system, the administrative unit is the district in which the 
executive unit is the Tahsil or Mahal. Under each district there 
are 8 to 10 tahsils—each in charge of a Tahsildar. Under him are 
Circle Inspectors for a group of villages—30 to 40—^while each 
village has a Patwari who forms the smallest but the most impor¬ 
tant unit in the Kevenue Administration. He maintains elabo¬ 
rate village records and with the help of the village headman 
collects the land revenue directly from landholders. He is the 
eyes and ears of the whole Administration. He knowrf his people 
well and their needs and requirements. The Circle Inqmctor is 
an inspecting officer whose duty is to see that the Bevenue Rules 
and Regulations- are properly, observed. The Tahsildar is the 
unit of the organization in the collection of revenue. All the 
statistics of the lah»il are maintained by him. He is the chief 
treasury offiLcer for all the departments working in the ares. 
Jamabaadi papers for land revenue are prepared under his 
supervision and he sees that revenue is punctually collected. Ho 
has powers to issue warrants for arrest or distraint on a report from 
the Patwari for arrears of land revenue. All disputes of a revenue 
nature are settled by him. His office is in constant touch with 
the Settlement departments for the maintenance of land boundaries. 
During famines or years of scarcity he has to prepare preliminary 
estimates of crops and the annavari for the purposes of granting 
remission and suspension of land revenue. He is the man who 
doles out the takavi grants. Bewdes doing his work as a Land 
Revenue Officer, he works as a RMndofeasti Magistrate even where 
the executive and judicial functions are separated. For this pur¬ 
pose, he usually enjoys the powers of a second or third-class 
Magistrate. He records confessions and attends to Panchkyas in 
deciding cases of serious offences. He helps the police in the dis-^ 
charge of their functions. As a matter of fact nothing can happen 
within his jurisdiction without his support, co-operatmi or sym¬ 
pathy and that also would be the case in a village where the 
Patwari rules. Thus both of them wield great influence over the 
people. 

25. Under the administrative ^stem of India, the Depart¬ 
ment of Land Revenue 'occupies the pivotal position and will con. 
tinue to be so for years to come. As the Simon Uommission has 
pointed out. “ Even from the purely administrative aspect, it (land 
revenue) is of special importance, for the land revenue officet resi¬ 
dent in an area has been for centuries the centre of governmental 
authority. The ‘Collector’ of land revenue represents Govmmr 
ment in his district for many purposes. He is the chief magistrate 
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of the district, and many of his principal revenue subordinates 
exercise important magisterial iunctions. On him bas rested tbe 
local lespuiisiDiiity lor maiutaiuiug law and order, and . . 

ne everywnere continues to be tne oltLcer who co-ordinates the 
activities 01 the various governmental agencies in nis area. On 
him and on his revenue suooidinates, the tiovernment still depends 
lor maintaining contact with the whole population in his area and 
lor inlormation concerning its geneial weilare. All this is not 
an innovation introduced within the period of British rule, but 
the continuance of a more ancient system which made the other 
functions ol Lrovernment gather round the collection of revenue. 
Thus Doth the Xausudar and tne patwari occupy highly responsi¬ 
ble positions in the administration. Over the lansil uhicer are the 
SubQivisional Ufhcers and above them is the Collector. The 
Collector is the head of the district administration and looks after 
the moral and the material welfare of the people apart from his 
duties as a Kevenue Uhicer. 

During recent years, the importance of revenue officers has 
been very much enhanced as a result of the various programmes 
for the development of rural areas. For this purpose, Tahsil- 
dars are sometimes recruited from agricultural graduates. The 
position and status of the patwan is aiso being raised. i)or a long 
number of years he was ill-paid and freely allowed to fleece the 
people under him. During rece^it years his importance in the 
village economy has been recognized. Nowadays he is a better 
educated man, receives higher remuneration and is specially 
trained for developmental work so that he can be more useful to 
the village. In years to come he will be more and more trusted' 
and availed of for all works of village improvement for which 
there is an unlimited scope. 

These services are again fairly well paid and provided with 
chances of promotion higher up or in other departments. A 
capable Tahsildar can, thus, become a Collector,' and a patwart, 
a Tahsildar or a Subdivisional Officer. They get decent pensions. 
They have good leave regulations and in many cases are provided 
with comfortable houses. On all occasions involving additional 
duties, they get extra allowances and their rights are protected by 
elaborate regulations. 

26. We shall now consider how far these functions could be 
delegated to a private agency. This problem has to be considered 
from three distinct points of view, viz.— 

(а) that of the estate owner; 

(б) that of the Kisan; and lastly 

(c) that of the Government. 

The estate owner .—The main report does not make it clear 
whether the whole machinery* of revenue administration of the 
type existing in the ryotwari provinces is to be maintained by 
the estate owners, and, if so, whether they would be vested with 
the usual revenue and judicial powers. For the unity of the 
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administrative organization, such powers would have necessarily 
to be given to the landlords if they nave to be fitted into and made 
a component part of tne provincial administration. The point 
here for consideration, therefore, is whether a private agency can 
be trusted to undertake ttie maintenance of an organization of the 
nature described. Four main objections arise when this question 
is considered:—■' 

(aj The average zamindar is rarely a capable manager of 
his estate, much less a good administrator. At least, he has not 
the reputation of being either. I have not with me, at this 
moment, tlie necessary statistics to show the extent of the estates 
that have gone under the Court of Wards for reasons such as 
mismanagement, indebtedness, fraternal quarrels, minority ad¬ 
ministration, etc., but there is reason to believe that their number is 
not inconsiderable.- In fact the whole system would have succumb¬ 
ed long ago for this very reason if the Government had taken a 
strictly legalistic view of the various obligations of the zamindar. 
As the Floud Commission pointed out, “ indeed, it is maintained 
by some observers that if the present system remains unaltered, 
with a strict observance of the Sale Law and a more sparing resort 
to the protection of the Court of Wards, there will be a complete 
breakdown of the whole system. ” It is incredible to expect that 
the class of such landlords and their staff could be transformed, 
with the help of legislation, into administrators functioning as 
efficiently as the Kevenue Department of the Government, and 
performing “ many functions which are at present performed in 
ryotwari areas by an official staff.” (Paragraph 10). Such 
efforts will have no basis in reality and are bound to fail. 

(b) Secondly, the zamindars as a class are too numerous. 
In Bengal there are more than a hundred and fifty thousand estates 
—permanently settled, revenue paying, revenue free and temporarily 
settled. It would be no easy task to rationalize them on the basis 
of ‘‘ one estate, one proprietor. ” It would be an equally'tremen¬ 
dous task for the Government to find someone out of the various 
interests who would willingly submit himself to be responsible for 
the administration of the estate. Further, subdivision, fragmenta¬ 
tion and partition of estates would create complications to avoid 
which it might be necessary to consider the application of the law 
of primogeniture and impartibility, 

(c) Thirdly, it is highly^ problematic whether the estate 
owner can be trusted to run the revenue administration on a sys¬ 
tematic basis as a unit of an organized institution. He may die 
leaving a minor or a widow, brothers may succeed him and the 
whole estate may be subjected to endless litigation; the owner 
may fall into debts and squander his substance; all sorts of con¬ 
tingencies may occur and disturb the efficiency and break the con¬ 
tinuity of estate management and thus throw the administrative 
machinery out of gear. 

(d) Fourthly, the question is of funds. At present the 
estate owners are unable even to maintain their tanks. The 
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cause is said to be that either they have no iunds or they aye 
willing to spend them. Is it possible then that they would be 
able to maintain an elaborate machinery as proposed in the, main 
report and spend enough for its smooth and successful working? 
If the scheme is forced on them, would their employees work 
efficiently with their loyalties divided between the landlord and 
the Government? 

These are very important issues and no Government can 
ignore them before entrusting such responsible functions of adminis¬ 
tration to a private agency. 

The Kisan .—The scheme may now be considered from the 
viewpoint of the E.is'ans. Their attitude towards the zamindars 
has been already noted. I have not tbe least doubt tbat they would 
prefer Government putting up their own agency rather than to 
submitting themselves to the administration by people against whom 
they had to struggle over a cencury. They surely do not want 
a perpetuation of the iniquitous feudal system for the abolition of 
which the kisan strove hard for more than two hundred years. 

The Government. —Lastly, it may be asked, from the view 
point of the State itself: W ould Government be justified in band¬ 
ing over the revenue administration to a private agency which, 
as Lord Curzon pointed out in his Memorandum of Land Eevenue 
administration in India, has no parallel in the world? The sugges¬ 
tion made in the main Report, if accepted, would make the zamin^ 
dari a still more unique institution in the world. The objective of 
the scheme is to change over the existing defective machinery of 
collection of land revenue to the administration of the Revenue 
Department as in a ryotwaii area merely to ensure better estate 
management. But modern ideas of human welfare and the func¬ 
tions of Government towards their promotion are fast changing. 
The old conception of State responsibility, viz., for maintenance of 
law and order and the collection of taxes has been long replaced 
by a muck broader one. Tbe principle of laissez fairc is fast reced¬ 
ing in all countries and tbe Government is stepping into everj' field 
of social and economic activities. Tbe rural problems, with 
which we are here concerned, are looked upon from a sociological 
basis and such social factors as nutrition, health, housing, educa¬ 
tion and leisure are regarded as part and parcel of the socio¬ 
economic responsibility of the modern State. Tbe Hot Springs 
Conference has set a new objective of this type for all countries 
and India is starting to work in that direction. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, for any civilized Government to hand over the adminis¬ 
tration of a most important department of State to a private 
agency with a very disappointing record behind it as we know 
from its history, is inconceivable. The zamindari institution is 
too obsolete to fit into any Government organization. Any attempt 
to enforce such a measure would not only fail to benefit the people 
but would meet with friction and disharmony at every step and 
be a perpetual source of embarrassment to Government, 
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27. In conclusion, the important issues arising out of the dis¬ 
cussions may be summarized as under— 

(1) la it possible to convert the permanently-settled estates, 
within their existing framework, into an efficient department of 
land revenue as in the ryotwari areas and force them to perform 
the same functions by legislation? 

(2) Will the estate owner agree to the expenditure to be 
incurred for the resettling of the estate on the new basis for which 
there will be no return to him whatsoever? 

(3) Under modern conditions when the functions of the 
State are fast expanding, is it justifiable for it to hand over the 
administration of the moat pivotal department of the State, viz., 
the Land Revenue department, with all its ramifications to a 
private agency ? 

(41 Will the new schemes of land reform, rehabilitation and 
social reform intended for rural areas be adequately carried out 
under the aegis of a private agency? 

(5) Will the Kisans for whose benefit apparently this scheme 
is adumbrated give their willing co-operation to the zamindars, 
bearing in mind the past history of their relations ? 

(6) Is there any part of the_ world where such an experi¬ 
ment has been successfully tried? 

I hpve not the least hesitation in saying the questions raised 
above can be replied only in the negative. Of course it is always 
desirable to get the help of every section of society for the 
development of the country but to expect that an institution of 
private estate owners can be forced to become an important 
department of State is hardly believable. There are various.ways 
open to the zamindar to offer his services to the State and the 
people if he is so inclined. But as far as his transformation into 
an efficient and benevolent estate manager is concerned, it has to 
be noted that the principle of “noblesse oblige” must either 
work spontaneously or not work at all as it is not capable of legal 
enforcement. 

B.— Agrarian reforms. 

28. No scheme of agricultural planning for the post-war period 
would achieve material results if it»overlooks the adverse effects of 
a defective land tenure system on the productivity of land. It 
is ene of the prime requisites of land reform that the cultiva,tor 
himself should have a holding of a reasonable size which he can 
call his own and from which he can get at least a certain minimum 
standard of living. As far back as 1889, Dr. Voeleker, Consult¬ 
ing Chemist to the Royal Agricultural Society, pointed out in his 
report that defective land system is one of the causes of low 
productivity of agriculture in India (Report: page 289). He 
ako maintained that “ the feeling of possession is one that acts as 
a strong incentive to agricultural improvement and it should be 
fostered in every way ” (Ibid page 159). The fact is that the 
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biisic land system of tlie country, tlie distribution of ownership 
of land, the terms on which it is held and cultivated, and the 
relation of the cultivator to the landlord and the Government— 
each of these factors has its effect on the productivity of land. 
Failure to recognize this fact has led the main Report to take the 
narrow view that a scheme “ designed merely to replace one land 
system by another ” is of less importance than “ schemes of irriga¬ 
tion or industrial development which . . . are calculated 

directly to increase the productive resources of the country.” 
There is no justification for such a view which considers land 
tenure reform as less important or less effective than “ direct ” 
land improvement. Agricultural efiiciency is determined as much 
by the social, economic and legal status of the cultivator as 

technical perfection of implements and soil. The two have 
necessarily to go together. The former “ reforms ” the culti¬ 
vator himself and gives him the needed incentive; the latter 
improves the soil, agricultural technique and farm equipment. 
Much of this general bias towards the technological improvement 
of agriculture may be attributed to the unfortunate omission of 
land tenures from the terms of reference before the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Agriculture. Had that opportunity to go into the 
problem been availed of, the serious consequences of this system 
would have become apparent, and that would have helped to 
place the whole problem of agri.cultural development in its proper 
perspective. 

29. The abolition of the zamindari system, therefore, is advo¬ 
cated not as an end in itself but as an indispensable means to 
higher agricultural production and a more equitable distribution 
thereof. The acquisition bv the State of all proprietary interests 
between the ryot and the State is only a beginning in a compre¬ 
hensive plan for agricultural development. As the Government 
of Bihar have pointed out in their reply to our questionnaire, 
” The acquisition should be followed by large scale reorganization 
of agriculture including co-operative farming, large scale irrigation 
and intensive and widespread application of all well-known methods 
of agricultural development, besides providing outlets for surplus 
agricultural labour. There should also be extensive education, 
health and other facilities and amenities and the huge loss of 
wealth and capital caused by epidemic among men and cattle must 
be prevented. The increased resources of the State should render 
all these, possible,” 

30. In view of the increasing pressure of the population on 
soil, only such a comprehensive view of land reform can save the 
situation. It is not enough to pin our faith merely to large scale 
industrialization and a few measures for improving the technical 
development of agriculture. This is an important le^on which 
emerges from the “ economic development ” of India during the 
last 20 years. We have also before us the example of H.S.A. 
where in spite of vast industria.1 development, the conditions of a 
gieat part of the agrricultural community has become increasingly 
precarious. As the Report of the President’s Committee on Farm 
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Tenancy (1937) points out; “ For the past 55 years the entire 
period for which we have statistics on land tenure, there has been 
a continuous and marked decrease in the proportion of operating 
owners and an accompanying increase in the proportion of tenants. 
Tenancy has increased from 25 per cent of all farmers in 1880 to 
42 per cent in 1935. Because of debt, the actual equity of operat¬ 
ing owners is far less than these figures indicate.” The United 
States Government therefore felt it necessary to adopt strong 
measures to help the various groups which are “ at a disadvan¬ 
tage in their relationship to the land ” (viz., the tenants, crop¬ 
pers, farm-labourers, families on subme.rginal land, families on 
holdings of inadequate size, owner families hopelessly in debt, 
and farm young people unable to obtain farms) to find their way 
up the “ agricultural ladder ” aud thus to increase the number of 
owner operated farms. 

31. Similar has been the effort on the part of European coun¬ 
tries whose progress in this direction will be subsequently noted. 
The time has come when agricultural experts no more place com¬ 
plete faith in technical improvement of agriculture and discount 
the importance of reforming the land system. As Mr. 
R. H. Tawney observes. ” Improvement of agricultural methods 
«<, no doubt, indi^ensable; but it is idle to preach that doctrine 
to cultivators so impoverished by the exactions of parasitic 
iaterests, that they do not possess the resources needed to apply 
it. In the Europe of the nineteenth century, the reconstructions 
of the legal fabric of the land system preceded the modernization 
both of productive technique and of the business side of farming; 
nor in the absence of the first, would the last two have been pos¬ 
sible.” (Agrarian China, Introduction p. xviii.) 

Recently, in India, the Directors of Agriculture have begun 
to realize how land tenures hinder agricultural developments. In 
paragraph 4 of this note, I have quoted the opinion of the Director 
of Agriculture, Madras, advocating the abolition of the zamindari 
system. The Director of Agriculture. Bombay, who appeared 
before us also drew our attention to this and said ” I think the 
greatest handicap to increased food production is not technical but 
economical in this Province. There are various economic dis¬ 
abilities under which the cultivator is labouring at present, such 
as land tenure, and it is hopeless to expect any very large increase 
in his yield. Of course, it applies only to smaller areas, but the 
question of agricultural debt is a province-wide problem.” He 
advocated the same reform before the Policy Committee UTo. 5 on 
Agriculture, and observed that “ The question of existing land 
tenures was very important because these usually went against 
the application of technical improvements.” 

The former Commissioner of Agriculture, Baroda, now the 
Minister-in-charge of development who was also Director of 
Agriculture in the United Provinces for nearly three decades, has 
expressed a similar opinion; referring to the possibilities of 
increased agricultural production, he has pointed out the disabili¬ 
ties from which the country was suffering, some of them being of 
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economic origin and others created by custom, the continued 
influence of old practices, the increase of population, defective 
tenures and the like. The details of these causes, he summarized 
as under; — 

“ (1) The unduly small holding relative to the productivity of 
the soil. 

(2) The fragmentation of holdings. 

(3) Lack of incentive, the outcome of a defective tenure or 
method of rental payment. 

(4) Existing indebtedness as reacting on (5). 

(5) Lack of working capital. 

(6) Defective marketing. 

(7) Loss of labour time. 

(8) The ownership of wh,at would be productive land by inferior 
Cultivating castes. 

(9) Lack of crop control and crop planning. 

They provide between them a very formidable mass of dis¬ 
abilities which react in many cases very seriously against the possi¬ 
bility of removing technical disabilities and in certain cases must 
militate against the possibility of a good deal of what has been dealt 
with under Section I. In short, unless they can, where and when 
they occur, be faced and drastically dealt with there is very little 
hope of 75 per cent of the agricultural land in India being caused 
to produce much more than it now does ... In certain tracts 
lack of incentive as created by a bad system of tenancy farming, as 
unfair rental basis, rapacious landlords who do nothing to stimulate 
production and other like factors is a striking cause of low production.” 

32. There is no doubt that such candid criticism of the existing 
tenure system by agricultural officers will gather strength as they 
go deeper into the study of the causes of failure of agricultural 
imprcrvements to yield results expected of them' That the yields 
are going down is evident from the following statement of average 
yield of crops during the decade 1931-32 to 1940-41 in some of the 
provinces:— 

(In lb. per acre.) 

t -----^^— ---, 

Annual Bice. Wheat. Sugarcane. (Raw sugar 

averSige of or gur.) 

Bengal. Bihar. C.P. Bombay. Bengal. C.P. Bombay. TT.P. Delhi 

1931-32 to 


1935- 36 

1936- 37 to 

896 

738 

666 

428 

624 

443 

6,906 3,276 

1.880 

19*0-« 

837 

676 

590 

394 

677 

430 

6,687 

2,739 

1.623 

Peoreosa 

59 

62 

76 

34 

47 

13 

319 

636 

353 


It was also noted in oui’ Report on Bengal that the normal rate of 
yield of the Aman, Boro and 4crops in the'province has 
gradually declined during the last decade and a half (Appendix II, 
page 207), 

Another drawback similar to that of defective tenure (as indi¬ 
cated by the Commissioner of Agriculture, Buroda, in item 8 
above) is that as a result of ivocio-economic changes in this country 
during the last hundred and fifty years, the farming community 
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toii^ay ie no longe/ a homogeneous class oi people witK a definite 
standard of efficiency. Available statistics of the present piirsuitS 
ol certain “occupational castes”' show that 67 per cent of workers 
who have given ■up their traditional non-agricultural occupation 
have now taken to agriculture and allied pursuits. ^ This hetero¬ 
geneous character of the agricultural community is a significant 
factor depressing the efficiency of Indian Agriculture. 

This indicates that the problem of agrarian economy is too 
complicated to yield to the only approach however persistent, made 
so far, namely, that of technic^ development. 

33. It is imperative to note here that while the Departments 
oi Agriculture in India are purging a narrow ideal of technical 
improvement in agriculture, the Department of Agriculture of the 
United States has extended its sphere of activities far and wide so 
as to cover almost every aspect of rural life. On the one h^d^ it 
fidministers relief on a nation-wide scale to millions of farm fami¬ 
lies thrown into distress by the economic depression during the 
last * thirties ’ ; as a result, agricultural labourers, tenants and 
share-croppers have been able to secure better contractual terms 
with their employers and a considerable number of them have been 
helped to feel their way up the “ agricultural ladder ” to farm- 
ownership. On the other hand, the department has also put into 
operation various schemes of a long-range character for the econc^ 
mic and social progress of the farm population. The determined 
and organieed effort of the department to bring an all-round 
improvement in every stratum of the agricultural society is evi¬ 
dent from the following words of Henry A. allace. Secretary of 
Agriculture ® : — 

To build an economic democracy that will match our political 
democracy our people must have facta. Few agencies have been 
.•>8 persistent in digging out facts as the Department of Agriculture. 
Its scientists, have a long and honourable record in their never- 
ending quest, and they have added much to human knowledge in 
the fields that are vital to every one of us. 

The investigations of the Department of Agriculture are^ not 
confined to natural sciences under the necessities of modem life— 
many of them arising out of the revolutionary discoveries of science 
--the department has had to pay more and more attention to 
economic and social problems as well. It has been bui.ding up b 
notable body of knowledge in these fields. 

la accordance with these ideals, the department has undertaken 
measures of a comprehensive type for the reform of tenures and 
tenancies, started agricultural banks, taken measures to sustain 
prices of agricultural products, and is financing schemes of soil 
conserving, electricity to rural areas, land reclamation and utili¬ 
zation schemes besides others of far-reaching character. As impor¬ 
tant as the comprehensive character of the developmental pro¬ 
grammes lor agriculture is the method in which it is implemented. 

1 Table XT, pp. 414-19, Census of India, 1931, Volume I, Part IT. 

» « The Parmer in a Changing World ”. (Yew book of Agriculture, U. S. A., 
foreword.) 
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Here, the department does not rest content with merely creating 
facilities for the uplift of the people, but gets into direct contact 
with the needy individual, studies his problems, gives him the 
necessary guidance and assistance, and then watches over the 
results. There is, thus, a direct and continued contact between 
the department and the people it seeks to benefit. At the same 
time, it is realized that there can be no one remedy which can be 
generally applied to all classes of agriculturists. The conditions 
of the labourers, share-croppers, tenants, small holders and the vari¬ 
ous agricultural groups are studied individually—each on its own 
—and suitable measures are evolved for each group to tackle its 
particular problems.^ 

34. In fact, the task that lies ahead for India is of far greater 
magnitude than that which the United States have set themselves 
to solve, as the indigence of the people in this country is more deep- 
rooted and widespread. The pressure of the population is increas¬ 
ing so fast that no plan for agricultural development can afford to 
ignore it. Moreover, the poverty of the Indian rural people is not 
a product of economic forces alone; it is also a result of several 
other factors such obsolete land systems, unhealthy environment 
neglected mental and physical development, conservative- caste and 
religious beliefs, customs and practices, and a disintegrated rural 
society. It is, therefore, necessary that our Departments of Agri¬ 
culture are imbued with a spirit of searching inquiry into the 
various causes of the poverty of the people and take a comprehensive 
T'i*W of the problem before them. Similarly, instead of having 
broad-based measures of general application to all classes -of rgri- 
culturists, an intensive effort towards bettering their material 
condition must be made by studying the requirements of the several 
classes and by devising the ways and means of uplifting each of 
them. 

35. From this it must be evident that resolute action is needed 
to reform India’s agrarian economy from every side beginning with 
land reform. The objectives of such action are— 

(o) All lands should be owned by Government, i.e., the 
intermediate feudal interests should be removed; 

(6) Occupancy rights should be given to cultivators with cer¬ 
tain reservations such as, restrictions as to subdivision of the plot, 
transfer of land, etc. 

(c) These holdings should be economic unite and should be, 
as far as possible, in one block. 

“ In 1934, the U..S. Department of Agriculture opened a rur-al rehabili¬ 
tation division “to assist the destitude farm families• and other-families 
residing in rural areas to become self-supporting and independent of 
emergency'relief aid.” “ By April 30, 1940. some' 837,000 families had 
received such loan;!, Manv had lifted themselves out of a.hopeless situation 
to_ self-respect and honest livilihood. More than 114,000 families had repaid 
their 'loans by that date. A survey of 360 thousand borrowers made in 
December 1939 showed that they had increased their net worth by 23 per 
cent and their net income by 43 per cent since the coming of the farm 
administration programme. In addition they had increased the amount 
of food nro-'iiced for home consumption from a total value of *54,160,567 
to *89,038,910.” 
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(d) The land should be cultivatecl by the man who owns it. 

(e) The cultivator should live on the farm or as near to it as 
possible. 

(/) The land should not be used as security for unproductive 
purposes. 

(y) The holdings should be taxed on a graduated scale. 

These are general propositions and should be modified to suit 
local conditions. 

The agrarian reforms in European countries after the Great War 
were based on these lines*. The methods adopted by them to 
achieve the abovementioned objectives are— 

(a) Buying up of big estates and setting up of small culti¬ 
vators thereon; 

(b) Putting restrictions on the transfer of land; 

(c) Imposition of low rental so that landowners who do not 
cultivate may have no incentive to hold lands; 

(d) Financial assistance to tenants to buy land; 

(e) Creation of non-attachable farm properties; 

(/) Prohibition of attachment or subdivision of properties by 
the declaration of the owner to the judicial authorities that the said 
properties are family ” properties; 

(y) Preventive pleasures against the division of land on suc¬ 
cession. 

36. These reforms have recently been reiterated by the repre¬ 
sentatives of immigrant governments residing in London in 1944 
in their “ Eeport on agrarian problems from the Baltic to the 
Aegian.” The results of these Reforms are summarized by the 
International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, in their bulletin on 
“ Land Tenure Systems in Europe ” (page 71)— 

“ The immediate result of the agrarian reform nas been to 
transform the traditional agrarian structure of the countries of Cen¬ 
tral and Eastern Europe. The disproportion between large and small 
estates has been eliminated, and the present distribution of landed 
property differs in a marked degree from that obtaining before the 
(Great) War. About 20 million hectares have passed from the hands 
of landowners into those of small agriculturists. 

Small rural undertakings now provide work for between twice 
and three times as many persons per unit of area as large under¬ 
takings; and their increase in. number has thus led to an increase in 
the total number of peasants. 

The formation of a. class of peasant proprietors is of fundamental 
importance in the social and economic organization of these coun¬ 
tries; and it is in this connexion that the profound historical signifi¬ 
cance of the agrarian reforms arises. 

. 'Land Tenure Systems in Europe: League of Nations Bocument No 2 
for the European Conference on Eural Life (1939). 
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37. Measures of the above type will have to form a part of a 
eompreheasive programme for the development of India’s agricnl* 
ture. Unless the Government energetically pursue such reforms, 
the basic problems of our agrarian economy will remain unsolved. 
The greatest obstruction to the progress of such measures is the 
existence of a variety of vested interests that have cropped up in 
our land system. These interests are not coniBjied to the perma¬ 
nently or semi-permanently settled estates which cover about 50 per 
cent of the total area but are operating all over the country in 
various forms. Instances of these are the “ Inam ” tenures in 
Madras and Bombay and “ Revenue-free estates ” in Beng^al and 
Bihar, and many other tenures of a similar character. These owe 
their origin to grants made by former rulers of the country in 
recognition of past services or for the upkeep of religious and 
charitable services. Apart from the feudal overlordship of the 
zamindar in the permanently and semi-permanently settled areas, 
there is, under these, a multi-decked hierarchy of absentee land¬ 
lords thriving on a vast number of share-croppers. Even in the 
ryotwari areas, similar interests are presenting themselves in the 
form of absentee landlordism—more than 50 per cent of the area 
in the Punjab and 30 per cent in Bombay being in the hands of 
non-cultivating owners; conditions in Sind and Madras are 
no better. This evil of absentee ownership is still spreading over 
the country. India is pre-eminently a landlords’ paradise—nearly 
70 per cent of the cultivated area being undet their hold. India’s 
agricultural economy has thus come to be characterized by the 
existence at one end, of a flourishing class of landlords with no 
interest in agricultural development, and, at the other, a vast 
number of indigent people, illiterate, ill-equipped to struggle for 
existence, suflering from mal- and under-nutrition and thus falling 
a ready prey to famines and disease as we recently (1943) saw in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and to a less extent in Madras and 
Bombay. 


38. The fundamental problem of agriculture, therefore, is to 
transform this occupation from a mode of living into a business pro¬ 
position for the benefit of the cultivating classes. Large-scale 
industries would produce wealth but absorb a very small percent¬ 
age of men. The real solution therefore lies in the readjustment 
within the agricultural economy itself. All our energies should 
he directed to reforms on the linos of these two objectives. 
This would necessitate a readjustment of land ownership and 
reform of land tenure systems so as to facilitate increased agrioal- 
tural production and its equitable distribution. The only 
alternative to taking such measures is to witness an accentuation 
of the various evils iu our agrarian economy, such as absentee 
landlordism, further subdivision and fragmentation, greater 
subinfeudation and an increasing number of “ uneconomic ” 
holders, share-croppers, tenants-at-will and landless labourers. 
The policy of uncontrolled and unco-ordinated action must 
disappear. 
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As for tfie measures to be taken to reform the agrariiiu economy 
the first step is to know the facts showing how that economy is 
operating. Unfortunately the most essential statistics and infor¬ 
mation on land, holdings and the improvements of the cultivaioj's 
are lacking. This defect must be removed at the earliest date. 
This information, when collected, should be supplemented by 
rural censuses taken every five years as in the United States of 
America or ad hoc censuses as on the continent of Europe. The 
second and equally urgent need is for the Central Government to 
establish an efficient organization with the best of experts who may 
be available, make their own independent studies and help the Pro¬ 
vinces and the States to frame a concerted policy. The Central 
Government should provide the necessary funds. The third step is 
to adopt rehabilitation measures of the nature adopted in the 
U.S.A., where the cases of groups of men under different categofies 
such as uneconomic holders, lenanls-al-will, crop-sharers ai'c care¬ 
fully studied and efforts are made first to resettle them by various 
measures and then to apply these in a general way. The rehabili¬ 
tation measures are not confined to land settlements alone but to 
every aspect of their life in a co-ordinated form so that the whole 
man is dealt with and put on the way to prosperity. In India our 
task is very difficult where we have to plan for masses of illiterate 
men. Therefore, along with the measures recommended for land 
reform, other measures for “ rehabilitation ” would also be very 
necessary. This alone will give as nothing else would, a real 
insight into the problem. While framing policies for this pur¬ 
pose, the approach should be realistic, since it is easier to suggest 
remedies than to apply them successfuUy. In general, unless 
such comprehensive measures are taken, there is little hope that 
we will have set ourselves to effectively solve for this country ihe 
most baffling problem of our economy, namely, poverty in the 
midst of plenty. 


Manilal B. Nanavati. 
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APPENDIX TO MINUTE OE DISSENT. 

Keasont which led the Bengal Land Bevenue Commission to recommend 
the abolition of the Permanent Settlement. 

1. The zamindars in Bengal never had an absolute right of property in 
the soil; nor was it intended to give them such rights by the Permanent 
Settlement. 

2. The existing system has rendered land revenue almost entirely 
inelastic for about 150 yearj. and the share which the Government ought 
to receive from the produce of the land is substantially less than the share 
taken in provinces where there is no Permanent Settlement and where 
lands are less productive than it is in Bengal. 

3. It has deprived the Government of the benefit of more valuable 
crops and higher prices and of any share in the increase in the value of 
land due to increase of population and extension of cultivation or growth 
of towns and the development of trade and industries the benefit of which 
is appropriated by a few. Government also does not get any share in the 
profit from mineral rights and fisheries in certain navigable rivers. 

4. It has resulted in inequalities of assessment having no relation to 
the productive capacity of land. 

5. The system has deprived the Government of the close contact with 
and intimate knowledge of rural conditions which the ryotwari system 
affords. 

6. It has imposed an “ iron framework which has had the effect of 
stiffing the enterprise and initiative of all classes concerned ” with the 
result that the efficient landlord-tenant system as visualized by Lord 
Cornwallis has not been realized. On the other hand the “ evils of absen¬ 
teeism, and management of estates by unsympathetic agents resulting in 
unhappy relation between the landlords and tenants have grown to such 
an extent that Government has been cotnpelled to employ for the protection 
of the tenants a more stringent measure of legislation than has been found 
neco.ssary in the temporarily-settled areas.” 

7. It has permitted the creation of a number of intermediaries between 
the zamindar and the actual cultivator none of whom have either the 
incentive or the power to provide any effective means for improvement of 
agriculture. The Government also finds little inducement to spend public 
money on agricultural development, as the benefit of the improvement goes 
into private hands, with the result that improvement of agricultural land 
is nobody’s concern. 

8. The number of rent receivers is ever on the increase while there is 
a steady reduction in the number of cultivating owners of lands and the 
dispossessed cultivators are swelling the number of bargadars or of landless 
agricultural labourers. 

9. The complexities of the existing system have led to an immense volume 
of harassing and expensive litigation between the landlords and tenants 
and in the privately-managed estates illegal collections still represent an 
appreciable addition to the burdens of the cultivators. 

10. In permanently-settled areas it is virtually impossible to secure 
remission of rents in areas affected by drought, flood or other natural 
calamities. 

11. So long as the zamindari system remains, it will be difficult to 
evolve any satisfactory arrangement for revising rents all over the Pro¬ 
vince on an equitable basis and for maintaining the records-of-rights. It 
is also doubtful if under the existing system, the Legislature would ever 
agree to provide a really efficient machinery for realization of rent with 
the result that arrear rents would go on accumulating and there will be a 
complete breakdown before long. The st^ility and security of the land 
system has already been threatened by the development of no-rent mentality 
amongst the ryots in certain areas. 
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INTRODUCTION Inteodi 

TION. 

The terms of reference to the Commission are as 
follows:- I 

To investigate and report to the Central Government 
upon the causes of the food shortage and subsequent epi¬ 
demics in India, and in particular in Bengal, in the year 
1943, and to make recommendations as to the prevention of 
their recurrence, with special reference to— 

(а) the possibility of improving the diet of the people 
and the quality and yield of food crops, and 

(б) the possibility of improving the system of 
administration in respect of the supply and distribution of 
food, the provision ot emergent medical relief and the emer¬ 
gent arrangements for the control of epidemics in famine 
conditions in those areas and in those aspects in which the 
present system may be found to have been unsatisfactory. 

The matters referred to the Commision, in so far as they 
specially related to Bengal, have been dealt with in the first 
report entitled “ Report on Bengal ” published in May 
1945. That report also dealt with the epidemics position in 
India as a whole and certain aspects of the food situation in 
India. The present report covers the remaining items of the 
term^ of reference and is divided into four parts. The first 
part entitled “ Short-term aspects of the food problem ”, 
contains a review of the food shortage in dift'erent parts of 
India during 1943 and is related to item (6) of the terms of 
reference. Item (a), viz., ” the possibility of improving 
the diet of the people and the quality and yield of food 
crops ”, is, for practical purposes, co-extensive with the 
whole future development of the country, and the remaining 
three parts of this report are devoted to thi^ item. The 
subject-matter is so wide, that many of the questions to 
which a single chapter has been devoted in the report, would 
in themselves almost provide scope for the enquiries of a 
Commission. It has, therefore, been found necessary, as 
regards many of the subjects discussed in the report, to 
attempt merely to state the problem rather than to solve it, 
to suggest general lines of approach and investigation rather 
than clear-cut schemes for immediate action. The main 
endeavour of the Commission has been to survey the problem 
as a whole and to define the broad lines of a food policy 
designed to prevent any future threat of famine and to 
improve the died of the people. 
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PART I.-SHORT-TERM ASPECTS OF THE 
FOOD PROBLEM 

CHAPTER I.—FOOD SHORTAGES IN INDIA IN 1943 

Tliis cliapter contains a review of tke food situation in 
the provinces and certain states during 1943. The principal 
cereals, namely, rice, wheat, millets, barley and maize are 
considered. Before the war India as a whole was not self- 
sufficient in cereals, a small exportable surplus of wheat being 
offset by large imports of rice. Certain provinces, namely, 
the Punjab, the Central Provinces and Berar, Sind, Orissa 
and Assam are net exporters of cereals in normal times, while 
others, Bengal, Bihar, the United Provinces, Madras, Bom¬ 
bay and the North-West Frontier Province are normally 
importers. The available statistical information relating to 
the ffize of these surpluses and deficits is set out. In addition 
the effects of the loss of the imports from Burma and seasonal 
conditions on the supply position in 1943 are described. 
Finally the food problems which faced certain provincial 
and state administrations in 1943 and the measures taken to 
deal with them are explained. 


Part I, 
Chapter IT. 
[11-26 1 

Paragraphs 

1 - 11 . 

[ 11-20 ] 


Paragraph 

12 . 

I 20 1 


PsH'agraph 

13. 

[ 24 ] 


ihid. 


CHAPTER n._THE GROW MORE FOOD CAMPAIGN 

In April 1942, the Government of India summoned a 
Food Production Conference for the purpose of concerting 
measures to increase the production of foodgrains in India. 
The measures recommended were, first, an increase in the 
area under food and fodder crops by bringing new land, 
including fallow land, under cultivation, double cropping 
and the diversion of land from non-food to food crops; 
secondly, an increase in the supply of water for irrigation 
by the improvement and extension of existing irrigation 
canals, the construction of additional wells, etc.; thirdly, 
the extended use of manured and fertilizers; and fourthly, 
an increase in the supply of improved seed. The mea^res 
taken by the Central and Provincial Governments under each 
of these heads are reviewed. An account is also given of the 
effect of conditions created by the war on the supply of 
vegetables, cattle and agricultural implements. 

A statistical review of the production of cereals and pulses 
follows; the acreages and yields during the years 1942-43 
and 1943-44 being compared with the averages for two pre¬ 
ceding triennial periods. 

Attention is drawn to the great need for the improvement 
in the supply of supplementary foods. Beyond this no 
specific recommendation is made as regards the Grow More 
Food campaign except that it should be continued with 
undiminished vigour and without any slackening of effort. 

The results achieved by the Grow More Food campaign 
during the two years 1942-43 and 1943-44, have not been 
spectacular. This is not surprising. The area of culturable 
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but uncultivated land which can be brought under cultiva¬ 
tion without the application of epecial, and in the majority 
of cases expensive, measures is small. The two main requi¬ 
sites for a large increase in agricultural production are, first, 
an improved water-supply and, secondly, an increase in the 
supply and use of manures and fertilizers. But schemes for 
an increase in the supply of water for irrigation take time to 
complete, particularly in conditions arising out of the war. 

Again, a large increase in the supply and use of manures and 
fertilizers presents many difficulties. The campaign has been 
seriously handicapped by the short supply of artificial 
fertilizers. 

The lesson to be drawn from the experience of the Grow Paragra^>hl8 
More Food campaign stands out clearly. It is this. A large [ 24 ] 
increase in agricultural production in India by an extension 
of the area of cultivated land and an improvement in the 
yield per acre of crops through irrigation and other mea¬ 
sures, will not be achieved without intensive and sustained 
effort on the part of both Government and the people. 

There is, therefore, need for laying down a clear agricultural 
policy and providing administrative machinery for its exe¬ 
cution. 

CHAPTER in. -FOOD ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA Past I. 

DURING THE WAR. ChaptkbUI. 

U 

The foodgrains coming to the market in India consist of [26-43] 
the individual small contributions of millions of small cultiva¬ 
tors, and the problems confronting food administrations 
in India are, first, the control, directly or indirectly, of the 
flow of these innumerable small streams of grain and the 
larger streams into which they coalesce, in order to ensure 
the provision of supplies for the defence services, the urban 
population and those classes in the rural areas which buy 
their supplies, in whole or in part, from the market, and Paragraph 1 
secondly, the equitable distribution of the available sup- [ 26 ] 
plies among the latter two classes of consumers at or with¬ 
in pre-determined price levels. The procurement machinery 
for the maintenance of supplies of foodgrains in the different paragraph 2 
provinces does not conform to a uniform pattern. Condi- 
tions vary greatly throughout India and the adoption of a ^ ^ 

uniform procurement machinery would have been impracti¬ 
cable. The systems of procurelment and distribution in paragraphs 
force in different provinces of India are reviewed and the 3.13 
special problems presented by certain aspects of the prevail- [26-31] 
ing systems discussed. The conclusions reached and recom¬ 
mendations made are as follows: — 

The only completely satisfactory system of procure- Paragraph 14 
ment and distribution of foodgrains is one in which first, [ 31 ] 
the whole of the surplus of eveny producer is at the disposal of 
Government, and secondly, the entire population is rationed. 

Such a system is described as one of “ full monopoly.” 


26 
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Paragraph 14 

[ 32 ] 


ibid. 

I 33 ] 


Paragraph 16 
[ 33 ] 


Paragrapha 

16-17 

[34-36] 


ibid. 
36 ] 


Pctragraph IS 
[ 36 ] 


Full monopoly schemes are in operation in parts of 
Madras and some of the Indian States. The “ levy ” scheme 
in operation in parts of the Bombay Presidency is also, for 
all practical purposes, a scheme of full monopoly. 

Schemes of full monopoly are not a practical proposition 
in Bengal, Bihar, and the permanently-settled areas of 
Orissa and Assam. In areas which have an assured surplus, 
schemes of full monopoly are not necessary. In deficit areas 
in which internal distribution presents, or in the future may 
present serious dildculties, the administration should aim 
at the introduction of schemes of full monopoly. 

In Orissa and the Central Provinces and Berar, schemes 
are in operation which give Government a limited monopoly 
of purchase over the marketable surplus. In the report on 
Bengal it was recommended that the Bengal Government 
should study these schemes with a view to their introduc¬ 
tion, modified if necessary to suit local conditions, as an 
experimental measure in a selected district or districts. It 
is suggested that the Bihar Government should also study 
these schemes with the object of strengthening their procure¬ 
ment machinery. 

Storage is one of the most difficult problems with which 
food administrations in India are faced. Even in normal 
times a considerable (quantity of foodgrains was lost through 
deterioration and the ravages of insects and rodent pests, and 
there is little doubt that, at present^ when large quantities 
are handled by official agencies largely unfamiliar with the 
merchandizing of grain, losses are on a much higher scale. 
It is, therefore, essential that storage conditions should be 
improved and made insect and rat-proof. It is recommend¬ 
ed that all administrations, which store grain on a cohsi- 
derable scale, should, as far as possible, place their storage 
branch in charge of a fully qualified technical officer assisted 
by the necessary technical staff. 

Adequate storage, is also essential to successful procure¬ 
ment. The Governmem of India have recently embarked 
upon a scheme for the construction of storage for 230,000 
tons of grain in surplus areas. In addition, it is proposed 
to provide additional storage for 120,000 tons of imported 
grain. It is recommended that the construction pf this 
additional accommodation, particularly that for 100,000 tons 
in the Punjab, should be pushed forward as quickly as 
K>ssible. 

The poor quality of grain distributed by the different 
administrations has often given rise to justifiable complaints. 
Although the position has improved, the grain distributed 
is still not infrequently of poor quality. The Government 
of India have recently set up an Inspection Directorate at 
the Centre and Inspection Departments have also been estab¬ 
lished in some provinces. The problem of quality will. 
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however, not be completely solved until there is in each pro¬ 
vince, whether surplus or deficit, a reliable agency compe¬ 
tent to test and inspect all foodgrains brought into Govern¬ 
ment stock. 

It is recommended that rationing should be extended in Paragraph 19 
the Punjab to the four towns, with a population of over [ 39 ] 
100 , 000 , which have nci. yet been rationed. * 

Attention is drawn to the observations as regards requisi- Paragraph 20 
tioning in the Report on Bengal. It is recommended that [ 39 ] 
Governments should not hesitate to requisition from the large 
producer and the trader if grain is being held back by them 
from the market in order to raise prices. 

The general level of prices of foodgrains ip. India is high Paragraphs 
compared with the world level. Indian prices must fall 22-24 
when consumer goods become more plentiful and cheaper [39-41] 
and imports of rice are once again available, but so long as 
the supply position of cereals remains as at present, prices 
generally speaking, will have to remain at about their pre¬ 
sent levels. If prices should fall substantially before imports 
of rice become available, production may suffer a setback. 

The present policy to hold prices at about their present 
level's till the supply position is easier is, therefore, the 
correct course.to follow. 

CHAPTER IV.—STATISTICS OF ACREAGE AND YIELD OF Pabt I, 

CROPS Chaptbb IV, 

Problems arising out of the production and distribution of 
foodgrains during the war, have empb.' ized the need for ^“'■agraph l 
accurate statistics of acreage and yield of crops; schemes are 1 1 

now in operation with the object of securing improvement in 
these statistics. 

For the determination of the acreage a plot to plot enu- Paragraph 8 
meration is preferred to a random sample survey, because [ 46 ] 
the former can, whereas the latter cannot, give full and 
detailed information as regards the areas under different 
crops. 

In the “ temporarily-settled provinces ” the acreage Paragraphs 
figures are compiled by the subordinate revenue establishment 2 and 8 
by a plot to plot enumeration. In these provinces the acreage [44 and 47] 
figures are on the whole accurate and it is recommended that 
the present system should continue. 

In the “ permanently-settled provinces ” acreage figures. Paragraph 3 
except in regard to juteTn Bengal, are not accurate; they are [ 44 ] 
not compiled by a plot to plot enumeration but are based 
upon reports received from local ofBcers. In the provinces of Paragraphs 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissd, schemes have recently been intro- ~ 
duced for the determination of acreage by a system of plot 
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to plot enumeration. In addition, in Bengal a scheme is in 
operation for the determination of the acreage under jute, aus 
paddy and aman paddy by the random sample survey method. 

Paragraph 9 It is considered that in the “ permanently-settled pro- 
[ 47 ] vinces ” the goal should be the determination of acreage by 
the method of plot to plot enumeration. It is pointed out 
' that in order to ensure the accuracy of the estimates prepared 

by this method it is essential that (a) the plot to plot enu¬ 
meration should be carried out by an adequate and efficient 
staff of primary enumerators and inspector's maintained on a 
permanent basis, and (6) the size of the primary reporting 
unit should not be too large. 

Parograoh 10 There is room for considerable improvement in the method 
[ 48* ] of estimating yield per acre. 
ibid. random sample method is a scientific method of com¬ 

puting yields and the first matter to be decided is whether the 
adoption of this method is a practical proposition and whether 
it can fulfil completely administrative requirements. Ran¬ 
dom sample surveys of yield are now being carried out in 
Bengal by the Indian Statistical Institute and in other parts 
of India by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 
The surveys in Bengal will be continued for a period of three 
years. It is suggested that the surveys by the Imperial Coun¬ 
cil of Agricultural Research should be continued for a similar 
period. A decision should then be reached in the light of 
experience gained as regards first, the technique to be followed 
in carrying out the random sample surveys, and secondly, the 
extent to which these surveys can be used a determining the 
yield per acre in a particular year. Until a decision has been 
reached on these points nothing will be gained by examining 
other methods of improving the present system. 


Paragraphll Every Director of Agriculture should be provided with a 
[ 48 ] capable Statistical Assistant. 

ibid. A qualified statistical officer should be appointed at all 

[ 49 ] provincial headquarters to whom should be enl^usted the 
study of all aspects of economic and social progress in the 
province. 

Paragraphl2 for statistical purposes edible oil-seeds should be classified 
[ 49 ] under the head “ food crops ”. Separate figures showing the 
acreage under potatoes, sweet potatoes and tapioca should be 
given in the “ Agricultural Statistics lor India.” 

Part I, CHAPTER V.—THE NEED FOR IMPORTS 

^^61-58]^ India, before the war, was not self-sufficient in foodgrains. 
Paragraph 1 ^ small exportable surplus of wheat being offset by large 
[61 ] imports of rice. 

Paragraphs Although the production of foodgrains has increased con- 
2 and 9 gumption has also increased, owing to the growth of popula- 
[61 and 64] higher per capita consumption by the poorer classes of 

the population and the requirements of the defence services. 
Indiaris still in need of imports. 
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Pabt I, 
CHAFTIiB VI. 

[59-69] 


Imports must consist m.ainly of wheat because rice is not Paragraph 10 
available under conditions created by the war. [ 56 ] 

The method now followed by the Government of India in iWd. 
estimating wheat requirements is considered suitable; it L J 
enables the volume of imports to be regulated in accordance 
with changes in the supply position in India. 

In agreement with the Foodgrains Policy Committee, it is 
considered that a Central reserve of 500,000 tons of food- Paragraphll 
grains is essential. In present circumstances, such a reserve [ 66 ] 
can only be built up from imports of wheat. 

CHAPTER VI.—FOOD ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA 
DURING THE IMMEDIATE POST-WAR PERIOD 

The process of relaxation of existing controls is bpund to g 

present difficult problems which require to be studied m ^ gg ^ 
advance, and preparations for their solution must be made 
before they arise. 

The return to normal conditions must be a gradual, regu- * 
lated and co-ordinated process; otherwise the chaotic price and 
supply conditions which prevailed in many parts of tlie 
country in the summer of 1942 and during the greater part ot 
1943, may recur. 

The permanent objectives of food policy have a bearing on 
the problems of the transition period and must be prominently 1 
kept in mind in considering these problems. 

The organization of food administration during the tran- *bid. 
sition period should be designed, not with a view to securing 
the most expeditious return to pre-war conditions, but so 
that it can evolve into a system of regulation of prices in 
normal times. 

The transition period may be regarded as commencing with Para^ph 6 
the arrival of the first shipments of rice from Burma in [ 6 ] 

appreciable quantities. Its probable duration is unpredict¬ 
able; it may last until 1951-52. 

During the first stage of the transition period it should be Paragraph 6 
possible to secure the diminution and eventual elimination ot [ 
wide price disparities at present existing in different parts ot 
the country. _ 

If the actual prices which prevailed during the quin- 

quennium ending 1938-39 are worked out in each province, [« J 

Ini a price in the neighbourhood of 240 per cent of such 
average determined, the result would broadly represent the 
target price level to be-aimed at at the end of the first stage of 
the transition period. 

Concurrently with the reduction of prices the more Paragraph 8 
stringent forms of"pontrol should be withdratni. [ 62 ] 

The main problems of the second stage of the transition Paragraph 9 
period would be the co-ordinated removal of cordons around [ 63 ] 
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Paragraph 10 
[ 63 ] 


ibid. 


ibid. 

[ 64 ] 


Paragraphl 1 
r 64 ] 


ibid. 


Paragraphs 
12 and 13. 

[64-66] 


Paragraphs 

13-16 

[66-67] 


ibid. 
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provinces and states, and the re-transfer of the responsi¬ 
bility for distribution of supplies from Government agencies 
to the trade. At the same time, Governments must be 
prepared to re-introduce controls should this be necessary, 
and to ensure the maintenance of the price level within pre¬ 
determined limits. 

Effective methods for preventing the price level from 
falling below a pre-determined minimum should be per¬ 
fected at this time. 

During this stage the price level should not be allowed 
to exceed 240 per cent of the pre-war level, that is, the 
average of the quinquennium ending 1938-30, nor allowed 
to fall below 180 per cent of the pre-war level. 

The maintenance of the suggested minimum level during 
the stage of the transition period is essential to the orderly 
development of the country’s economy. 

It is only by setting before themselves in concrete terms 
a definite task to perform during the transition period, and 
actually solving the problems involved as they arise, that 
Governments will acquire the basis of practical experience 
on which a system of regulation of prices suitable for nor¬ 
mal times can be devised and operated. 

A special need for regional co-ordination will arise in 
the circumstances of the transition period, and the estab¬ 
lishment of Regional Food Councils consisting of repre¬ 
sentatives of the Governments of Provinces and States in 
each region is recommended. 

The functions of Regional Food Councils should be to 
advise provincial and state administrations on the steps to 
be taken by them in order to secure, within the region, the 
co-ordinated removal of cordons, the maintenance of sup¬ 
plies through inter-Provincial and State trade, the execu- 
fion of a common price policy for the region within the 
framework of an all-India price policy, and the fulfilment, 
in respect of the region, of the All-India Basic Plan. 

The need also exists for the establishment of a perma¬ 
nent and recognized machinery for co-ordination of food 
administration at the Centre as well as in the Provinces and 
States. 

A suitable model for such machinery already exists in 
the All-India Food Conferences. It is suggested that in 
the place of ad hoc conferences summoned at irregular 
intervals, a permanent organization should be established 
which may be called the All-India Food Council, 

The All-India Food Council should be recognized, both 
by the Central Government and the Governments of Pro¬ 
vinces and States, as the common organ of co-ordination of 
the activities of these Governments in framing and exe¬ 
cuting a common food policy for the country as a whole. 
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The existing organization of the Food Department at the Paragraph 16 
Centre will have to continue during the immediate post- [ 67 ] 
war period and to perform fundlions of substantially the 
same character as at present. 

It would be convenient in due course to constitute a ibid. 
single department at the Centre which would deal with both 
Food and Agriculture and whose functions would be limited 
to those two subjects only. 


PART II.—population, NUTRITION AND FOOD POLICY 

CHAPTER I.—POPULATION 


Part II, 
Chapter I, 
[73-104] 


The population of India has increased by about 30 per Paragraphs 
cent since 1872 and is now in the neighbourhood of 400 
millions. The rate of increase has not been as rapid as in [73-76] 
certain other countries. There is a general tendency for 
the excess of births over deaths to increase and great possi¬ 
bilities exist for further reduction in the death-rate by the 
development of public health services. 

The reported net area under food crops per capita is Paragraphs 
about 0'72 acre. It appears that during the last 30^0 6and 6 

years the area under cultivation per capita has decreased. [77-80] 

American experts have calculated that 1'2 acres per capita 
are required to produce an “ emergency restricted diet ” in 
the United States of America. 

During the decade 1931 to 1941 the population of large Paragraph 7. 
cities increased more rapidly than the population as a [ 81 ] 
whole. During the same decade, however, the non-urban 
population increased from 300 to 339 millions and its per¬ 
centage to the total fell only from 88 ‘9 to 87 -2. "Whatever 
the ftiture prospects of industrial development, India is at 
the present time essentially a country of agriculturists. 


Analysis of the various factors concerned with popula- Paragraphs 
tion growth suggests that, in the absence of major calami- 8-13 
ties, the population will reach 500 millions in 20 or 25 years’ [82-87] 
time. 


The food position in relation to population appears to be Paragraphs 
in certain respects less favourable than in 1880. There is, 
however, no fully satisfactory evidence that standards of [88-91] 
nutrition have declined since that date. India, in relation 
to the existing stage of her industrial and economic develop¬ 
ment, is overpopulated, increasing pressure of population 
manifesting itself in various ways. On the other hand, the 
advance of science has opened up possibilities of increasing 
food production which did not exist sixty years ago. ” 


Whatever success in increasing food production can be p^ra a ha 
achieved; ultimately a decrease in the rate of population 19 ^ 1 ^ 
growth is not only desirable but necessary. While an addi- [91-94] 
tion of a further 100 millions to the population within the 
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next 25 years must be anticipated, the essential point is 
whetber, when that figure is reached, the whole “ reproduc¬ 
tive situation,” including the relation between the birth¬ 
rate and the death-rate, is favourable to continued growth 
at an equal or accelerated rate, or whether the population 
has reached, or is approaching, a position of stability. 

Paragraph 22 The course of population growth may be influenced by 

[ 94 ] emigration^ urbanization and family limitation. Emigration 
abroad has hitherto had little influence on population in 
India. It is, however, pointed out that the emigration of 
Indians as colonists to sparsely populated regions in the Com¬ 
monwealth and the Empire, would serve the double purpose 
of relieving to some extent the pressure of population on 
land in India, and of facilitating the development of such 
regions. 

Paragraph 23 Experience in other countries indicates that urbaniza- 
[• 96 ] tion is, for various reasons, associated with the slackening of 
population growth, and increasing urbanization in India may 
have a similar effect. 

There is evidence that the practice of family limitation 
has appeared in this country, but it is as yet confined to the 
more prosperous classes. At the present time a deliberate 
State policy with the objective of encouraging the practice of 
birth control among the mass of the population is impractica¬ 
ble, both because of public opinion on this matter and be¬ 
cause of the low economic condition of the poorer classes and 
their lack of education. A fall in the birth-rate will tend 
to follow rather than precede economic betterment. 

Development of public health services may in the long 
run have a tendency to stabilize population. A high birth¬ 
rate accompanied by a high death-rate means was.te of 
human effort and lives. , It is suggested that an assault on 
infant mortality would ultimately tend to reduce the birth¬ 
rate. The State can legitimately take steps, through 
the medium of health services, which will have the effect 
of encouraging family limitation. Knowledge of birth- 
control could be imparted through maternity and child 
welfare centres, by women doctors, to women whose health 
would be endangered by further or excessive child-bearing, 
and also to women who seek advice because of a reasonable 
desire to “ space ” their children. 

Paragraph 29 The appointment of a Registrar-General to the Govern- 
[ 101 ] ment of India and Registrars in the provinces, is recom¬ 
mended. Among their tasks would be the improvement of 
the registration of deaths and births, and the collection and 
scientific study of demographical data of various kinds. 

Paragraphs While the fact that there is a serious population situa- 
tion must be recognized, the primary problem is that of 
[73 and 92] uQ^gj-.^eyelopment of resources, both agricultural and 


Paragraphs 

24-26 

[96-99] 


Paragraphs 
27 and 28 
[99-101] 
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industrial. The belief ie expressed that it is possible, by a 
variety of means, to produce not only enough food to meet 
the needs of the growing population at subsistence level, 
but enough to. efiect an improvement in the diet of the 
people. The magnitude of the task involved and its 
imperious necessity, are however strongly emphasized. 

CHAPTEK II.—THE PROBLEM OF NUTRITION Pabt II. 

Cbapxsb II. 

Among the poor sections of the community in India, 1106-112] 
both urban and rural, there is much under-nutrition as well Paragraph 4 
as malnutrition. It has been estimated, by certain autho- [ 106 ] 
rities, that 30 per cent of the population in normal times 
do not get enough to eat. Further, a large poportion of 
the population of India consumes a diet which does not 
contain protective foods in sufficient amounts. 

Much ill-health, disease and mortality in India, parti- Paragraph 5 
eularly among infants, children and women in the child- [• log ] 
bearing period, is due to malnutrition. Diseases caused by 
or associated with insufficiency of some food factor or 
factors in the diet are of common occurrence. The improve¬ 
ment of nutrition is, therefore, an essential part of the 
public health programme in India. 

Steps should be taken to collect satisfactory records 
standards of nutrition and physical development, with the [ iio ] 
object of obtaining a clear picture of their general trend 
from decade to decade in the future. 

A well balanced and satisfactory diet is beyond the means Paragraph 7 
of large sections of the population. The poor man is forced, f lio ] 
in order to satisfy hunger, to depend largely on the cheaper 
kinds of food. The lack of purchasing power is thus a most 
important, perhaps the most important., cause of mal¬ 
nutrition. 

The improvement of the diet of the people cannot be Para-traph 8 
achieved without a great increase in the production of [ 112 ] 
protective foods and simultaneous increase in purchasing 
power. 


CHAPTER III.—FOOD POLICY Pabt II, 

< Chapter III 

The existing food situation, the existing system of food [113-126] 
administration and the results of the Grow More Food cam- j 

paign have been dealt with in Part I of the report, the growth 113 j 
of population and the problem of nutrition have been dis¬ 
cussed in Chapters I and II of this part (Part II). The results 
of the examination of the present position are briefly recapitu¬ 
lated as follows; The diet of the greater part of the population 
is unbalanced and does not contain enough protective foods. 

Within this majority group there is a considerable section, per¬ 
haps amounting to 30 per cent of the whole population, which 
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does not get enough to eat, i.e., is short of both energy- 
yielding and protective foods. The poorer classes, both urban 
and rural, cannot afford to purchase a balanced diet even 
if protective foods were available in sufficient quantities.. 
There is evidence of increasing pressure of population on 
existing land resources in various parts of the country and 
population is likely to increase by 100 millions in the next 
25 years. At present the most widely consumed cereal, rice, 
is in short supply and the production of protective foods— 
pulses, meat, fish, fruits and vegetables—is quite insufficient. 
To offset this picture of the present state of affairs there are 
abundant opportunities for development in agriculture and 
other spheres which the growth of scientific knowledge 
and technologjr has opened up. Throughout the report strong 
emphasis is laid on these opportunities and it is considered 
that the resources of India, both agricultural and industrial, 
are, if vigorously developed, such as to remove any future 
threat of famine and decisively raise standards of living and 
nutrition. 

In this central chapter which is linked with both the 
preceding and the following parts of the report, the outlines 
of future food policy are discussed. 

The State should recognize its ultimate responsibility to 
provide enough food for all. This is enunciated as a broad 
principle, the implications of which emerge from the report 
as a whole. In India the problems of food supply and nutri¬ 
tion are fundamental and must at all time be one of the 
primary concerns of Central, Provincial and State Govern¬ 
ments. It is abundantly clear that a policy of laissez fairs in 
the matter of food supply and distribution will lead nowhere 
and would probably end in catastrophe. All the resources 
of Government must be brought to bear in order to achieve 
the end in view. This principle of State responsrbility in 
the feeding of the people is in line with Recommendation 3 
of the United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture. 
Governments in India have within the last 100 years accept¬ 
ed the duty of preventing widespread death from famine. 
But the further obligation of taking every possible step not 
only to prevent starvation but improve nutrition and create 
a healthy and vigorous population has not yet been fully 
recognized and accepted. 

Cereals are the basic food of the people of India and the 
food situation which has arisen during the war has empha¬ 
sized their importance. It is considered that self-sufficiency 
in cereals, at a satisfactory level of intake, should be one 
of the cardinal aims of food and agricultural policy. In 
putting forth this objective in regard to cereals, it is not 
proposed, however, that the producer should be compelled 
to grow cereals in preference to other food or non-food crops 
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except in an emergency such as that created by the present 
war. It is not considered necessary or desirable that an 
uneconomical diversion of cultivation from non-cereal crops to 
cereal crops should be compulsorily effected with* the object 
of achieving self-sufficiency in cereals. 

If agriculture is to develop ami the agriculturist to pros- 
per^ the latter must be assured of a satisfactory price for the 
cereals he produces. The State must, therefore, determine 
from time to time the minimum prices of rice and wheat 
which are fair to the producer and maximum prices fair to 
the consumer, and ensure that prevailing prices fall within 
this range. Any repetition of the great slump of the thirties 
would be disastrous to India and will bring progress to a 
standstill. Strong emphasis is laid on this aspect of food 
policy. 

An increase in cereal production will not ipiprove the 
diet of the people in respect of quality. Stress is, therefore, 
laid on the increased production of supplementary foods. 

The question of the production of pulses and their supply' 
requires detailed studyq and that of increasing yields by 
the introduction of improved varieties, etc., demands the 
close attention of agricultural research workers and depart¬ 
ments. 

Soya-bean is referred to. With the growth of industry 
in India its cultivation for industrial purposes may be called 
for. Soya-bean is a leguminous crop of value as fodder and 
in the rotation of crops and the part it could play for these 
purposes in Indian agriculture is worthy of investigation. 
With regard, however, to its use as a substitute for the 
common Indian pulses agreement is expressed with the views 
of the Nutrition Advisory Committee that, the nutritive 
value of soya-bean, in comparison with that of other common 
Indian pulses, is not such as to justify, from the standpoint 
of human nutrition, the immediate encouragement of its 
production and consumption on a wide scale in India. 

A large increase in the supply of vegetables and fruits is 
needed and is considered perfectly feasible. Attention is 
drawn to a group of non-cereal foods, potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
tapioca and plantains, which have the characteristic of giving 
a higher calorie yield per unit area than cereals and pulses. 
These foods, however, are deficient in protein and if they 
are taken as the main ingredient in the diet protein intake 
is seriously reduced. The conclusion is that provided sup¬ 
plies of protein from pulses and fish can be simultaneously 
increased, an increase in the production of potatoes and sweet 
potatoes and plantains has much to recommend it from the 
standpoint of food and agricultural policy, with particular 
reference to economy in the use of land. As regards tapioca. 
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summauy of conclusions and recommendations 

the position is more doubtful; this roOt which is highly 
deficient in protein, tends to he eaten as a staple rather than 
as a supplementary food, replacing rice to an extent which 
is nutritioiially undesirable. This question is considered in 
move detail in Chapter IX of Part III. 

The intake of fats and oils is at present too low and an 
increase of the order of 200 to 250 per cent has been recom¬ 
mended on nutritional grounds. It is pointed out that 
increased production of oilseeds and their pressing in India 
will result in a greater supply of oils for human consumption. 

The animal foods, milk, meat, fish and eggs, are promi¬ 
nent in the group of protective foods. Every effort must be . 
made to increase the supplies of milk products and this is 
regarded as a most important aspect of food policy. But 
looking at the matter realistically, there appears to be no 
immediate prospect of the production of milk being increased 
to such an extent that it can be a regular article of diet 
consumed in adequate quantities by the poorer classes in the 
greater part of India. 

Meat cannot be given a prominent place in the produc¬ 
tion programme. The same applies to eggs, an expensive 
article of diet beyond the means of the poor in most parts 
of the world. Poultry farming, however, should he vigor¬ 
ously developed in the neighbourhood of urban centres and 
the production of eggs as a subsidiary village occupation 
included in the programme of rural development. In 
Chapter XI of Part III great emphasis is laid on the need 
for an increase in the supply of fish. In many parts of the 
country fish should become the main protective food of 
animal origin in the diet of the masses. 

The food production policy which is recommended is sum¬ 
med up as follows; Self-sufficiency in cereals as the basic 
food of the country should be a main objective. To balance 
cereals it is essential to increase the production of pulses, 
fish, vegetable oils, vegetables and fruits. Certain highly 
productive foods, notably potatoes, sweet potatoes and plan¬ 
tains, should be grown in greater quantities to relieve 
pressure on land and add to the total supply of calories. Sup¬ 
plies of milk and eggs should he increased as far as possible. 
If these objectives can be achieved, the national diet will be 
a reasonably satisfactory diet, compatible with much higher 
levels of health and physical development than fhose af 
present existing, even if milk, eggs and meat enter spar- 
diet of the hulk of the population in many 
parts of the country. 

Attention is drawn to the need for safeguarding fhe 
nutrition of vulnerable groups in the population. This ques¬ 
tion is discussed in Chapter XII of Part III. 
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The discovery of improved farming methods is of little paragraph 
value unless the cultivator can make use of them. Consider- 
able attention, therefore, has been devoted in the latter part [ 125 ] 
of the report to the question of land tenure, co-operation 
and agricultural economy generally. 

Improvement in diet a;-d a rise in the standard of living Paragraph 
are very nearly equivalent objectives. In order to increase 20 
agricultural production and improve the national diet, [ 126 ] 
simultaneous industrial development to augment the total 
wealth of the country is essential. The growth of industry 
will itself help to solve some of the most thorny problems 
of village economy, such as excessive population pressure 
on land, rural unemployment, etc. 


The main lines of food policy are summarized as 
follows: — 

(i) Government responsibility for increasing food 
resources and improving the diet of the people. 

(ii) Self-sufficiency in cereals. 

(iii) Control of the price of cereals to ensure a reason¬ 
able return to the cultivator. 

(iv) Increased production of certain protective and 
supplementary foods. 

(v) The re-organization of agriculture. 

(vi) The development of industry. 

PART III.-IMPROVEMENT OF FOOD PRODUCTION 
AND NUTRITION 

CHAPTER I.—IRRIGATION 


Paragraph 

21 

[ 125 ] 


Pabt III, 
Chaptbb I 
[129-143] 


Among the measures which may be adopted for increasing paragraph l 
the area under cultivation and the yield of crops on land f 129 ] 
already under cultivation, the first place must be assigned to 
the supply and conservation of water. 

The construction by Government of all classes of irrigation Paragraphs 
works such as canals, multi-purpose reservoirs, tube wells and 2-6 
river pumping plant, should be undertaken as rapidljr as [129-132] 
possible in the post-war period. 


In estimating the financial soundness of an irrigation paragraph 8 
scheme, account should be taken not only of the revenue [ 133 j 
directly attributable to the work in question, but also of the 
additional revenue indirectly accruing to Government, cs a 
result of the increase in the wealth of the population. An 
irrigation scheme promotes the well-being and the standard 
of living of the people and there is, therefore, nothing 
intrinsically unsound in general revenues contributing to the 
loan charges of well considered schemes. 
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The state should eucourage the development of private 
wells by the collection of full information as regards sub-soil 
water supplies, the appointment of a special staff charged 
with the dutj' of advising and assisting the villager in the 
sinking of wells, the grant of tahavi advances and the intro¬ 
duction of more efficient means of lifting water, especially m 
tracts with a deep water table. 

The construction of private tanks should also be en¬ 
couraged. 

The legislative measures passed for the purpose of ensuiing 
the proper maintenance of private irrigation works should be 
strictly enforced. 


Paragraph 

14 

[ 140 ] 


CHAPTER II.-MANUBE 


The system of afforestation by contour trenching and the 
conservation of rain water by contour bunding holds out tbe 
prospect of etfecting great improvements in agricultural con¬ 
ditions in large areas in Bombay and otber parts of India, 
where the rainfall is not only precarious but is liable to be 
precipitated in violent storms of short duration. The work 
being carried out by the Bomliay Government in this regard 
is commended to the notice of other Provincial and State 
Governments. 

Pabt hi. 

Chapter II. 

PareV^a^ 1 A great increase in the use of manures and fertilizers is 
[ 144 ] one of the most urgent requirements of Indian agricultuie. 

Paragraph 4 Efforts to find an alternative fuel to cattle dung should be 
[ 145 ] continued and intensified. 

Paragraph 6 The making of compost from nightsoil and town refuse 
[ 146 ] should be continued and expanded. 

Paragraph 6 Investigations into the best methods of making compost 
[ 146 ] village refuse, cane trash, water hyacinth and other 

materials available in the country-side and the conservation 
of cattle urine should he continued and intensified. 

pb 7 The question of crushing in India of as large a proportion 

1 as possible of the oilseeds grown in the country should be 
investigated. 

Paragraph 8 Eurther investigations into green manuring are necessary. 

f 9 The extended use of bonemeal, fish manure and slaughter- 

I house refuse also needs examination. 
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Paragraph 

10 

[147-148] 


An expansion in the use of artificial fertilizers is essential 
if the yield of crops is to he substantially increased. The use 
of these fertilizers is, however, a technical subject on which 
much fuller information is required. Further research and 
experiment are necessary in order that Agricultural depart¬ 
ments may be in a position to give full advice as regards the 
use of these fertilizers. 
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The price factor is a most important element in the use .faragiaph 
of organic and inorganic manures. While it is not recomraeii- 12 
ded that the use of manures should be subsidized, it is sugges- [ 149 ] 
ted that the State should take other measures with a view to 
ensuring that manures are available to the cultivator at as low 
a price as possible. 

CHAPTER III.—IMPROVED VARIETIES Pabt III, 

Chafteb III 

Although considerable progress has been made in the 
evolution of improved strains of crops, work on the breeding 3 

of better varieties must continue with a view to effecting ^ jg 2 j 
further improvement in the yield and quality and producing 
new resistant types. 

Most provinces have evolved a suitable system for the Paragraph 
periodical renewal of improved seed. It is necessary, however, 4 
that the seed of improved varieties should be within easy [153-154] 
reach of the cultivator and it is essential that he should not 
have to travel long distances to obtain it. The spread of 
improved varieties would be greatly assisted by the existence 
of a machinery hy which the whole process of production and 
distribution, that is, the production of nucleus seed, its muiti- 
plication under carefully controlled conditions and its final 
distribution to the cultivator, became a well regulated proce¬ 
dure. 

New varieties with a wide range of adaptability are, in paragraph 6 
the long run, likely to prove more successful than narrowly |- 154 j 
specialized types. 

There is much confusion regarding different varieties and ibUl. 
support is given to the proposal for a system of registration of 
all varieties of crops, including fruits and vegetables. 

The introduction of improved varieties must be acconi- paragraph 8 
panied by measures directed to improve the fertility of the j jgg j 
soil if the best results are to be achieved. 

OHAPTER IV.— PROTECTION AGAINST PESTS AND DISEASES p,^T III_ 

1 Chapteb IV 

If the full benefits of irrigation, manuring and improved [168-165] 
varieties are to be assured, effective action must be taken to paragraph 2 
deal with diseases, pests, vermin and weeds. Crop protec- [ 159 ^ 

tion is an important factor in increased production. 

The present cost of fungicides, insecticides, and fumi- P.Nragraph 6 
gauts, and appliances for dusting, spraying, and fumigation [ 16I ] 
is high and beyond the means of most cultivators and fruit 
growers. The need for cheap fungicides, etc., and appli¬ 
ances is great and it is recommended that the question of 
producing cheaper' chemicals and appliances he investigated. 

The control of pests of the staple crops such as rice, wheat, Paragraph 7 
jowar, cotton and sugarcane can only be achieved hy orga- [ 16I ] 
nized effort over wide areas. Tke staff available for ^ch 
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Paragraph 8 
[ 162 ] 


Paragraph 9 
[ 162 ] 


Paragraph 

10 
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Paragraph 

11 

[162-163] 


Paragraph 

12 

[ 163 ] 


Paragraph 

13 

[ 163 ] 

Paragraph 

14 

[ 164 ] 


control measures is very limited and it is proposed that a 
special plant protection stafi should be employed in every 
province. 

With the increased use of organic manures, compost and 
green manure, termites may multiply and prove a Serious 
menace. It is recommended that the termites problem 
should, receive special attention. 

Fumigation of plants arriving in India from abroad is at 
present carried out by the customs authorities. It is recom¬ 
mended that this work should be entrusted to a s'pecial 
cjuarantine service consisting of trained personnel. 

To ensure quick and simultaneous action against pests 
and diseases a certain amount of compulsion is necessary. 
It is recommended that legislation be introduced in all pro¬ 
vinces for the purpose of enforcing the adoption of preven¬ 
tion and control measures. 

It is suggested that the biological control of pests is a 
matter which requires furtber investigation and support is 
given to the proposal for the establishment of a biological 
research station. 

Attention is drawn to the loss caused through the 
deterioration of foodgrains during storage. It is recom¬ 
mended that the investigations now being conducted ny 
the Storage Directorate of the Food Department of the 
Grovernment of India and by the Imperial Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Research should be vigorously developed. 

Stress is placed upon the need for the eradication of deep- 
rooted weeds such as kans, hariuU, etc., by means of tractoi' 
ploughing. 

Attention is drawn to the harm which is being done to 
agriculture by water hyacinth and lantana, and it is sug¬ 
gested that investigations into the eradication of these two 
noxious weeds should be continued. 


Pam III, CHAPTER V.—AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND 

Chapteb V. MECHANIZATION. 

[166-169] 

Paragraph 1 There is scope for fuither improvement in agricultural 
[ 166 ] implements. It is suggested that progress would be assisted 
by first, the issue of an illustrated account of the implements 
and farm equipment in use in India, and secondlj’^, the 
establishment of a central “museum” containing a collection 
of such implements. 

One of the urgent needs of agriculture in India is a re¬ 
duction in the enormous number of bullocks employed in 
farming operations. The substitution of bullock by mecha¬ 
nical power appears to ofier the greatest possibility of 
effecting this reduction. 


Faragrapha 
\ 2 and 3 

1 [166-167] 
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lu additiou to beiug eiaployed for agricultural operatious Paragraph 4 
iu the field, bullocks are also used for lifting water from [ 167 ] 
wells, grinding corn and crushing oilseeds and sugarcane. 

Some progress has been made in the substitution of mecha¬ 
nical for bullock power i^ the latter operations. It is recom¬ 
mended that all possible measures be taken to encourage the 
use of inechauieal power, jiarticulariy iu ureas' wliei'e cheap 
electric power is (or will be) available, tor tliese operations. 


Several Provincial and State Goverinueiits have placed Paragraph 6 
orders for tractors for employment in areas infested with 1 166] 
deep-rooted weeds and tor the breaking up of new laud. It 
is recommended that these tractors s'liould also be utilized 
for conducting thorough and business-like investigations into 
the whole question qf the suhstilution of iiicclianical for 
bullock power in fanning operatious. 

Small tractors of low hors'e-power arc iio« available, il ibid. 
is recommended that expcriii'ienls be carried out uitli this 
type of tractor with a view itq evolving a design (u designs 
suitable to condiiions in India generally and in ))artie,ular to 
the ditlereul conditions prevailing iu dilYcrent paits of the 
country. 

V 

CHAPTER VI.—MALARIA AN14 AGRICULTURK. 

.Vlaiai'ia i.s widespread and tscoiously attVets the elli(;ieuey 
of the rural populatioti; it lowers the capacity for work of paragraph 1 
hundreds of tlio'isands below that of a. jicaltliy individual. 1170] 

An agricnhttiai eonumuiity wlii<di is weakened in mind and 
bo(lv bv malaria "ill never be a prosperous community. 

Malaria |irevents latge areas of fertile land trom being Paragraph ;! 
brougbt under euUi'atiou. I J7l ] 

A great deal of mnlaiia is ‘man-made," produced by Paragraph 6 
faulty irrigatiou works, faulty agiivultural drainage, railway [173]' 
construction, etc. Murdi “inau-nradc malaria could be 
prevented by closer co-operation . between engineers nid 
malaria expert.s. 

The Public Health Departments ot the provinces and the Paragrapli 7 


larger states should iindude a ))rofessional malariologisl or a 
licnltb ntlii'cr trained in-malaria control, a malaria engineer 
or a saniturv engineer with knowledge ot anti-malaria work, 
an entomologist, a malaria agronomist, and trained field 
inspectors and laboratoiy assistants. 

Miliaria control in rural areas is not an impossible pio- 
position and further research may lead to the development of 
control methods cheaper and more effective than any yet 
evolved. Malaria control iu gener;il is e.ssciitial to the satis¬ 
factory development of the country’s agricultural resources. 
There*^is little excuse for the usual attitude of defeatism witn 
regard to the. i>roblem. A most vigorous attack on both 
iir?)iiu and rural malaria should be launched iifler the wav. 
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CHAPTER VII.—ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
A .— Livestock 

Iinpoi'taiioe is attached to the liiaiiitenance ot livestock 
stati.stics and it is recommended that provinces and states 
should recognize their ohligation to conduct quinquennial 
enumeration on a uniform basis. 

The number of stud and approved bulls is .still far below 
re(]uirements. Increased use siiould be made of improved 
and registered animals bred in the villages in selected breed¬ 
ing tract.s. The development of artificial insemination may 
result in a decrease in the number of bulls required. 

An euquirj' should be undertaken Into the best age for 
castration of inferior animats and every effort made to 
increase the castration of .scrub bulls. 

An investigation should be made with a view to increas¬ 
ing the milk yields of buffaloes. 

It is essential that the best po.ssible use be made of all 
grazing lauds. Experiments should be undertaken, as soon 
as possible, in re-seeding, rotational grazing and manuring 
of grass lauds. 

Minor forests should be developed for the provision of 
grazing and fuel. 

Green fodder crops are in .serious sliorl supply. Mixed 
farming holds out possibilities of increased production of 
liuniau food as well as feet! ui\d fodder for cattle. The 
experiments now being conducted into mixed farmiug should 
be continued and extended.. 

The (los.sibility ot using the eow for work on the farm as 
well as for milk prodwdion is a matter worthy of investiga¬ 
tion. 

Itesearch into the [)re,ventioii and cure of disea.se should 
be expanded. 'The Veterinary Services in the provinces arc 
inadequate and should -be greatly strengthened. 

B.—Mii.k 

The average daily per cai>ita consumption of milk in 
India has been variously estimated as 5 ‘jt to 10 oz. Average 
intake is reasonably high in Sind and tlie Punjab, hut in 
most parts of India is less than 4 oz. daily, whicli luean.s 
that a large section of the population consumes no milk at 
all. 

The average milk yield of the Indian cow is veiy low'. 
That of the she-huffalo is somewhat higher. The yields of 
both can be greatly increased by better feeding and 
management. Goat's milk amounts at present to only a 
small percentage of the total milk supply, but there are 
possibilities of increasing the importance of the goat as u 
source of milk. 
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Less than one-third of the total milk supply is sold and Paragrapli 
consumed in the form of fresh liquid milk. The milk- 
producer usually prepares ghee from his milk and sells it 
retaining the buttermilk or lassi for his own use. Producers 
in the neighbourhood of large urban areas can sell their 
milk in the fresh state, which is more profitable than the 
sale of ghee. 

The urban daily industry has developed during recent Ibid. 
decades, but in general, the supply of milk and milk pro- [ li»l 1 
ducts in towns and cities is insufficient to meet demand, and 
standards of' purity and cleanliness are low. Much needs to 
be done to improve the supplj% distribution and quality of 
milk in urban centres. A well-organized urban milk 
industry will stimulate production in the neighbourhood ot 
such centres and lead to the introduction of higher-yielding 
breeds, and better feeding and management. 

To increase milk supply, the essential requirement is Paragraph 
more and better food for milking animals. The economic,s 2i 
of milk production in the case of milch animals of different 1 1 

species should be Investigated. Primary emphasis must be 
laid on the need for increasing the production and consump¬ 
tion of milk and milk products in the villages. 


CHAPTER VIII.—AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH AND 
ORGANIZATION 


Part III. 

t'HAPTBB 

viir 

There is urgent need for further research into the [194-198] 
numerous problems on the solution of which the prosperity 
of the Indian farmer largely depends. For e.xample, turther 
research on the basic problems of soil fertility is imperatite. 

Increasing facilities for researeb and the multiplication Ibid. 
ot research imstitutes will demand closer co-ordination and 
collaboration between research institutes and research 
workers. 

The capacity for first-class original research is rare Paragraph 3 
and it is always'difficult to find good men for senior research [ 195 ] 
appointments. The development of research, therefore, 
should be sure but steady and a certain degree of “ gradual¬ 
ness ” in the extension of research institutes is to be advo¬ 
cated. 

The training of research workers is important. Facilities Paragraph 4 
for post-graduate training of a worker before lie is appointed 1 196 ] 
to an agricultural research iustitute, are at present inade¬ 
quate. This matter is brought to the attention ot the 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Eesearch. 

Support is given to the recommendation of Sir John 
Russell that the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
should set aside a small fund to assist senior men of appi’oved 
merit to go overseas for training in research. 
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Paragraph 6 

[ 196] 


Paragraph 6 
[ 196] 


Pai-agraph 7 
[ 197 ] 


Paragraph 8 
( 197 ] 


Pabt hi 
Chapter IX 

[ 199-207 ] 
Paragraph 1 

I, 199 J 


Paragraphs 
a and 4 
[ 200-202 ] 


The important results of research in Indian agriculture 
should be compiled and published in a series of critical 
monographs. 

More work requires to be done on experimental farms in 
the direction of integrating proved results into suitable farm 
practices. 

A system of ‘ pilot ’ farims is recommended with the 
object of demonstrating the application of the results of 
research and improved farming methods to the cultivator. 

if agricultural production is to be largely increased, the 
administrative and field establishments in the provinces 
must be very considerablj' expanded. Agriculture must he 
recognized as one of tlie most important activities of Gov¬ 
ernment and Agricultural Departments given a high priority 
in the allocation of funds. 

CHAPTER IX.—TUBERS ANU OTHER HIGH-YIELDING CROPS 

It is essential to make the most profitable use of land 
r(‘sonrces. One method of achieving this is the increased 
production of potatoes, sweet potatoes, tapioca, and plan¬ 
tains wliii'h give larger returns of food energy or calories jier 
unit area than cereals. 

The potato, as a world source of food energy, is not far 
behind rice and wheat, while the sweet potato is an edible 
root of great importance in many of the warmer countries 
of the world. The area under potato in India is only ahoul 
0-5 million acres, but the areas climaticall' suitable lor its 
cultivation are large. The area under sweet potato is not 
accuratel}^ known but is extensive and has increased consi¬ 
derably during the war. 


Paragraph 6 The extended cultivation of potatoes and sweet potatoes 
[ 203 ] as supplementary foods should be one of the objectives of 
food policy. The sweet potato is, at present, consumed ns 
a main article of diet in some areas in certain seasons of 
the year. Its use as a major ingiedient in the diet as a 
substitute for cereals, is inadvisable since it may seriously 
reduce protein intake. The aim, therefore, should be to 
increase its production siinultaueously with that of other 
foods richer in protein, such as cereals, pulses, fish. etc. 


Paragraph 7 Tapioca, the area under which has extended very con- 
[ 204 ] side}ably during the war in South-we.st India, has one 
serious disadvantage. It is a very poor source of protein. 
In normal times, therefore, the extension of tapioca grow 
ing should be encouraged, only if it is possible to ensure 
that it does not become the chief ingredient in the diet and 
that other foods richer in protein are consumed in sufiicient 
quantities. 
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An increase in the production of plantains and bananas. Paragraph 8 
for consumption as a supplementary food, particularly by C 205 ] 
children, should be included among the objectives of food 
policy. 


OHAPTEH X.—VEGETABLES AND ERUITS 

Vegetables help to balance and diversify monotonous 
cereal diets and fall Into the category of “ protective ” 
foods. Many of the common Indian varieties of green 
leafy vegetables are excellent source.s of pro-vitamin A—a 
vitaman for which the need is considerable, since ill-healt)i 
and diseases as,sociated with pro-vitamin A deficiency are 
of frequent occurrence among the poorer classes. 


Part III, 
Chaptbb X 

[ 208-216 J 
ParagraiJh 1 
[ 208 ] 


The present intake of vegetables of all kinds by the mass ibid. 
of the population is inadequate and should be greatly 
increased. 


The cultivation of vegetables in villages, apart from Paragraph 
those in the neighbourhood of cities, is very imiob neg- [ 208 ] 
lected. Education and propaganda are required to teach 
the villager the value of vegetables as food, and to persuade 
him to grow them for his own use. The growing of vegeta¬ 
bles in private gardens and allotments in urban areas 
should also be encouraged. 

The vegefable farms started by the Provincial Govern-3 
ments in co-oi)eration with the military authorities and by 1 209 1 
the military authorities themselve,s have considerably 
increased production. It is necessayv that this increase in 
jiroduction shouTcI be maintained alter the war. 

The increased production of fruit is desirable from the Paragraph 7 
point of view of nutrition and a greater consumption on [ 211 ] 
the part of the poorer classes, the great majority of the 
population, would improve their present defective diet. 

As in the case of vegetables, the growing of fruit in R 

villages, generally speaking, is neglected or nnder-deve- 1212 ] 
loped. This is a matter which should be taken up by the 
iigricultural and other deparhnents concerned with rural 
development. The more fruit loeally grown the better the 
diet of the people. 

India, with hei’ wide range of climate and soil condi- ^ 
fious, provides opportunities for the cultivation of nearly 
all the temperate, tropical, and snb-fropical fruits. 

jD A,T*0,fTT^ oil 

While good varieties of all types of fruit exist, reliable fo 
agencies for their multiplication and distribution have not [213] 
been organized. The position in many respects is the sairie 
as regards vegfetable seeds. It is desirable that the growers 
of fruits and vegetables should have a guarantee, that the 
young trees and seeds they purchase are of good quality, 
ft is .suggested that, probably the best .solution of this 
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difficult problem would be for Agricultural departments 
to use every means in their power to encourage the estab¬ 
lishment of “ recognized ” nurserymen for the production 
of young fruit trees and vegetable seeds. 

Paragraphs Packingj transport and marketing are important factors 
connected with the development of ft uit production. These 

[213 ^14] jnatters require immediate altention. 

Paragraph Stress is laid on the need for development of fruit pre¬ 
servation in its widest sense. 

[2U] 

Pa^raph comprehensive and authorifaflve account of the fruits 

r214 1 Itidia should be compiled and published, with the object 
of providing in a handy form information on the different 
fruits and the different aspects of the fruit industry. 


Pabt III, 
Chapter XI 

[ 217-221 ] 
Paragraph 1 

[ 217 ] 


Ibid. 


Paragraph 

[ 218 ] 


CHAPTER XI.—FISHERIES 

In India, where the per capita intake of meat and milk 
is small, fish has special importance as a supplement to ill- 
balanced cereal diets; it must be given a prominent position 
in the “ protective ” gi-oup. 

The present supply of fish is totally inadequate; the 
development of fisheries is one of the most promising means 
jf improving tlie diet of the people. 

Short-term programmes for the development of fisheries 
cannot yield re.sults of permanent value unless they are 
supplemented l)y extensive long-term research programmes. 
13usi(! biological and ecological research is needed so that 
resources can be fully estimated, tl;' mos'f valuable fishing 
grounds discovered and charted’ and plans for development 
based on accurate knowledge of piscine distribution, migra¬ 
tion and life histoiv. 


Other kinds ot research are also necessary. The whole 
problem of .suitable fishing craft and tackle requires investi¬ 
gation. Exiensive research is needed to improve inland 
fisheries. Communications, transport and marketing facili¬ 
ties must be studied and investigations made into Oie 
methods of pieserving and processing fish. 


The fish liver oil industry, initiated in Madras, should 
be placed on a firmer basis. 

Paragraph 6 Tile (toverumeut of India should undertake the respo.isi- 
[ 219 j bility of stimulating and co-ordinating the development ot 
the fishing industry. The Indian Central Fish Committee 
and the Central Fi.shery Research Institute, proposed by 
the Fish Sub-Committee of the Policy Committee. No. 5, 
on Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries, can fulfil many 
of the same functions in regard to fisheries as the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research does in the field of agri¬ 
cultural development. 
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The fisherj’ depaitnients of provinces and States, where Paragraph 6 
such departments exist,, have, in a majority of cases, [ 219 ] 
accomplished little because of inadequate staff and resources 
and lack of scientific data. If progress is to be made, it 
i.s essential that Provincial Governments should have, not 
only a strong directorate including well-trained experts and 
the necessary re,search units, but also an adequate and 
efficient subordinate ground staff. 

The lack of trained workers pf all grades is the most Paragraph 7 
serious “bottleneck” to be circumvented. State scholars [219] 
sliould be sent to the Torry Research Station,Aberdeen, 
to .study the preservation and piax'essing of fish and on their 
return emploj^ed in the provinces and States. It may 
also be necessary to employ a number of experts from 
abroad. 

There is also a great deal of work which can be done Paragraph 8 
immediately to increase the supply ,of fish. An increased [ 220 ] 
supply during the next. few years is very desirable, in 
view of the present difficult food situation and the scarcity 
and high prices of protective foods generally. 

CH.^PTER XII. -VARIOUS MEASURES FOR IMPROVING Part Hi 

NUrRiTIO.y Chaptbk’ 

XII 

Nutrition research in all its branches should receive [222-246] 
ample encouragement and support. Paragraph 2 

[ 222 1 

Specialised nutrition workers are needed in public Paragraph 3 
health departments and to guide the activities of food [ 223 ] 
departments in their nutritional aspects. Close contact 
between public health departments and food departments 
with regard to nutrition problems is necessary. Arrange¬ 
ments should be made for the education and training of 
more speciali.sed nutrition workers for research and practi¬ 
cal nutrition work. 

There should be a small technical all-India nutrition Paragraph 4 
committee to which questions of nutrition policy can be 1 221 ] 
referred. The existing Nutrition Advisory Committee of 
the Indian Research Fund Association is suitable in com¬ 
position for this purpose. 

Methods of preveuting deficieucy diseases should be Paragraph 7 
investigated and a vigorous attack on such diseases launched [ 227 ] 
by jiublic health authorities. Supervision of the diet 
of expectant and nursing mothers and infants is an import¬ 
ant public health activity. This can he done through 
maternity and child-welfare centres w'hich can supply uot 
only advice but also dietary supplements, e.g., milk and 
vitamin preparations, when these are needed. The 
improvement of the diet of pre-school children is also of 
special importance. 
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Paragiaph 8 
[ 228] 


Paragraph 

9-11 

[229-230] 


Paragrapha 

12-13 

[280-232] 


Paragraphs 
14 and 15 
[232-233] 


Paragraphs 

17-23 

[234-237] 


Instruction in the subject of nutrition should be part 
of the normal training of professional groups which will be 
in a position to educate the public or those engaged in 
work in which knowledge of nutrition is of value. These 
include administrative officers in general, officers in food 
departments, doctors, nurses, school teachers and inspectors 
of schools, social and economic workers, workers in agri¬ 
cultural and animal husbandry departments, etc. The 
amount and kind of instruction will of course vary in the 
different groups. The medical profession is in a particnlarlv 
good position to impart knowledge of nutrition to the 
public, and medical studies should be oriented so that 
greater emphasis is laid on this subject. 

The education of the public should be pushed forward 
by all available means, though it is useless urging people 
to eat what is not available and what they cannot afford. 
Visual and verbal propaganda must be reinforced by 
practical demonstration. Women are particularly suited 
for carrying on educational work in the sphere of nutrition. 
All children should be taught simple facts about food and 
diet, as part of health education. 

Cereals form the bulk of Indian diets, and hence the 
treatment which they receive before consumption and its 
effect on their nutritive value are important questions. 
Most wheat is consumed in the form of atta which possesses 
most of the nutritive qualities of whole wheat. Barley, 
maize and the millets are eaten whole ” or nearly so. 
Highly-milled raw rice lacks certain important vitamins 
and its consumption as a staple food, with little else in 
the diet, leads to danger of beri-beri. Most rice-eaters in 
India consume home-pounded rice, raw or parboiled, or 
machine-milled parboiled rice, and rice in this form retains 
most of the vitamins of the whole grain. There is a con¬ 
siderable area in north-east Madras where machine-milled 
raw rice is the staple food of the population and here beri¬ 
beri is a serious problem. 

The present policy of limiting the degree to which rice 
is milled is in general justified and should not be abandoned 
when the food situation is easier. Attention is drawn to 
the very considerable loss of nutrients which occurs when 
rice is twashed before household use. The method of pre¬ 
paring rice for consumption known as “ conversion ” .should 
be given a trial in India. 

The development of school-feeding is strongly advocated. 
Many children in primary and secondary schools in India 
are under and mal-nourished and in consequence cannot do 
their school work properly. School feeding on any con¬ 
siderable scale is expensive; its organization is by no means 
easy and special staff for the purpose would be needed in 
both urban and rural areas. The type of meal provided 
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must vary according to season and localit\^ and should be 
considered in consultation with nutrition experts. Ideally 
the food or meal provided in .schools should be such as 
to make up for quantitative and qualitative defects in the 
home diet, but almost any supplement which supplies 
additional calories is of value. 

Industrial workers must be properly fed if they are 
to be healthy and efficient. An adequate wage related to 
the cost of food is essential to this end. The development 
of well-run industrial canteens would benefit both employers 
and workers. Reference is made to the possibility of 
creating Government restaurants which would supply chea[i 
and well-balanced meals to urban workers of all kinds mid 
play a part in the educational campaign for improved diet. 

A well-developed food industry, concerned with food 
processing in general, would provide a steady market foi 
various food products, facilitate the .storage and distribution 
of perishable foods, enable full advantage to be taken of 
seasonal abundance, and hel]) to fill gaps in the supply of 
various kinds of foods in areas and sea.sons in which there is 
a .shortage. The growth of food industry would have the 
general effect of introducing more efficient methods for the 
.storage, transport and distribution of food. The greater 
production of .shark-liver oil and vitamin A preparations 
from such oil is recommended, as also the manufacture of 
“ food yeast ” and synthetic vitamins. It is, however, point¬ 
ed out that the development of a food industry and produc¬ 
tion of vitamin-rich substances and synthetic vitamins would 
leave basic problems of nutrition and food supply unsolved, 
and must be regarded as being of somewhat secondary im¬ 
portance in relation to these problems. 

The control of the quality of foods in the broadest sense 
of the term'is an essential part of a progressive food policy. 

PART IV.—IMPROVEMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMY 

CHAPTER I —LAND TENURE PROBLEMS 

A.—Preliminary 

In Part III of this report the possibilities of developing 
agricultural production by the application of scientific know¬ 
ledge and technical resources have been examined. The 
mere existence of technical possibilities is not .sufficient; they 
must be realized. Are the producers capable of the effort 
which is necessary? Have they the necessary resources? 
Are they suitably organized for co-operative effort? In other 
words, is agricultural production in the country generally 
organized so as to be capable of realising the technical pos¬ 
sibilities of increased production ? These questions are exa¬ 
mined in this part of the report. 
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Paragraphs 
2 and 3. 

[249-2S0 ] 


Paragraph 4 
[251 ] 


Paragraphs 

6 - 9 ' 

[ 251-263 ] 


The orgauizatiou of agiicultiii'ai production depends to a 
large extent on the rights and obligations of holders of laud, 
that is, on the prevailing land systems. These systems are 
examined in the first chapter of this part. The nature of the 
material considered by the Commission is described and it is 
explained that the views expressed should be treated as the 
tentative results of a preliminary suivey. They are intended 
only to indicate the scope of some of the problems involved 
and the diiections in which, it. is believed, investigations 
should be directed to find appropriate solutions. The object 
is to bring out prominently the existence of certain problems, 
and to recommend that Provincial Governments concerned 
should accept, in principle, the need for undertaking an exa¬ 
mination of them. Such an examination should be based on 
investigations of local conditions and it is recommended that 
they should he undertaken in all provinces on a comprehensive 
basis. 

B.—Lani> systems 

liand is held in most parts of India under one or other 
of three systems. These are the permanently settled ettate 
system, the teniporarii.v settled estate system, and the ryot- 
wari system. There are also a number of minor systems in 
different parts of the country. 

A brief account is given of the salient features of the 
three major systems. It is pointed out that the problems 
requiring investigation may he classified under three heads: — 
(t) Size oj holdings, suhdirision and fragmentation .— 
It is well known that a large proportion of land is held in 
small holdings. There exists a tendency, directly relatable 
to the rights of inheritance and the transfer of laud which, 
through subdivision, causes a progressive dimimition in tbe 
size of holdings and their fragmentution ; the need for legis¬ 
lative and administrative action in relation to this tendency 
is a matter for examination. This applies to all the differeni 
land systems. 

[it) Occitpntici/-iight-holder and non-occupancy-tennnt. 
—Another class of problems is the tendency for land to be 
held hv occupancy-right-holders who do not attend to its 
efficient cultivation, and who lease such lands to tenants 
on terms which inhibit such cultivation. This again, is a 
matter for examination in respect of all the different land 
systems. 

(Hi) The peTtnanenfly settled estate system. —There is 
a growing body of opinion that, apart from the defects 
already referred to, which are common to all the systems, 
there are defects peculiar to the permanently settled estate 
system which make it desirable that the system should be 
abolished and the ryotwari system introduced in its place. 

In succeeding sections of this chapter, these three classes 
of problems are taken up for separate discussion. 
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C.T— Size of holdings ; suddivis-ion and fkagmentation 

Measures for increasing the productivity of the land must 
be based on full and accurate information as to how land is 
held and how it is cultivated. At present, the statistical 
information available about holdings ■” (the land in which 
a person has a permanent and heritable right of occupancy ' 
is generally incomplete and practically no information is 
available about “ farms ” (the land actually cultivated by 
one person). 

It is recommended that the existing system of records 
and returns should be reviewed and revised in such a manner 
as, would enable the publication of a statistical abstract by 
every province giving particulars,, such as the numbers, 
extent, etc., in respect of different classes of holdings and 
farms. 

Under all the land systems in the country small holdings 
are the rule and medium and large holdings are relatively 
few in number; the number of small holdings is increasing. 
The immediate cause of the progressive diminution in the 
size of holdings is subdivision. 

Apart from measures designed to bring more land under 
(mltivation and to increase industrial employment, no prac¬ 
tical ^ suggestion has been put forward for the prevention of 
subdivision without interfering with the laws of inheritance. 
A change in the laws of inheritance is not recommended. 
One member (Sri Manilal Nanavati), however, takes the view 
that such a change is necessary, and that if public opinion 
cannot be reconciled to it, the right of partition should be 
limited by prescribing the minimum size of a holding. The 
other members are not in favour of the latter proposal. 

The manner in which subdivision is effected leads to a 
progressive increase in the fragmentation of holdings. The 
remedy for the evil of fragmentation is the consolidation of 
holdings on the lines undertaken with success in the Punjab 
and the Central Proidnces. It is recommended that’ consoli¬ 
dation should be actively undertaken in other provinces. 

The areas in each province where fragmentation is a 
serious problem should be located by a special enquiry, and 
taken up first for consolidation operations. In order to facili¬ 
tate such operations, stamp duties and registration charges 
should be remitted and fees for encumbrance certificates 
waived. 

Some limitation on the existing rights of unrestricted 
transfer is necessary and desirable in order to prevent increase 
in fragmentation. The possibility of introducing a system of 
.pre-emption which would secure this result is suggested for 
consideration by the Provincial Governments. 
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ibid. 
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44 
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ibid, 
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D.—The OCCOTANCT-EIGHT-HOLDBE and the NON-OCCtrFANCT 

TENANT 

The terms on which land is let by occupancy-right-holdsrs 
to non-occupancy tenants are material factors in determining 
the efficiency of agricultural production. 

It is desirable, in principle, that the terms of tenancy 
should be such that either the occupaney-right-holder pro¬ 
vides the facilities necessary for efficient cultivation, or the 
non-occupancy tenant holds ou conditions as to duration of 
tenancy and rent which provide adequate incentive for effici¬ 
ent cultivation. 

Whether or not the tenancy conditions actually prevailing 
in any tract are a handicap to an increase in agricultural pro¬ 
duction should be carefully investigated. Such investigation 
is recommended. 

The formulation of suitable remedial measures will de¬ 
pend on the results of investigation. The possibility of 
improving tenancy conditions through the spread of co¬ 
operation among farmers and the development of the principle 
of collective bargaining supplemented by arbitration, deserves 
to be examined. 

It should be recognized that occupancy-right-holders, 
particularly large landholders, have a ^nty to manage their 
lands to the best advantage and improve their productivity. 
The organization of large landholders in agricultural associ¬ 
ations with the aim, among others, of improving the standard 
of cultivation is desirable. The methods by which the for¬ 
mation of such associations might be promoted and their 
activities stimulated and assisted by local officials, should be 
studied. 

One member (Sir Mahilal Nanavati) considers that the 
crop-sharing system should be abolished by legislation; that 
the State should undertake the acquisition of land from large 
landholders for re-sale on reasonable terms to landless culti¬ 
vators and small holders; or, in the alternative, that tenancy 
legislation should be undertaken with a view to fixing cash 
rents for lands held on the crop-sharing system and conferring 
occupancy rights on the tenants. The Commission do not 
agree with these proposals, for reasons explained in the 
report. 


E.—The pehmanently settled estate system 

The programme of rural economic development which has 
to be undertaken in the immediate post-war period will en¬ 
counter special difficulties in those areas where the perma¬ 
nently settled estate system prevails. 

A comprehensive enquiry into the permanently settled 
estate system has been carried out in Bengal. It is necessary 
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that enquiries should be undertaken in those proTisioos (other 
than Bengal) where the system prevails, and such enquiries 
should be directed to the following points:— 

(a) What are the specific defects of the permanently 
settled estate system as actually functioning in the province, 
as distinguished from those defects which are common to all 
the land systems in the country; and to what extent do they 
present difficulties in the way of improving agricultural pro¬ 
duction and increasing the standard of life of the cultivating 
classesP 

(b) What measures should be undertaken, as long as 
the system continues ^ in order to remedy the defects and re¬ 
move the difficulties in question? 

(c) What are the financial and administrative impli¬ 
cations of the acquisition by Government of interests inter¬ 
mediate between the ryot and the Government and the intro¬ 
duction of a ryotwari system P 

On the basis of the results of such enquiries, a definite 
policy should be formulated in relation to the future of the 
syrf^ju. The further conclusions which follow are put for¬ 
ward as tentative results of a preliminary study of the sub¬ 
ject, to be taken into consideration when the enquiries recom¬ 
mended are made. 

Having regard to its financial and administrative impli¬ 
cations, it appears unlikely that the replacement of the per¬ 
manently settled estate system by the ryotwari ^stem will 
be carried out within a relatively short period. There is, 
therefore, need for ensuring that the system functions 
properly as long as it continues. 

The more important features of a policy of rerform are 
discus^d. Such a policy cannot be implemented and the 
defects of the system cannot be removed unless Government 
assumes powers of supervision and control over the manage¬ 
ment of estates. The assumption of such powers is justified 
in the public interest. If a policy of reform of the perma¬ 
nently settled estate system is undertaken, it would require 
the enactment of legislation conferring power on Govern¬ 
ment to prescribe the standard of management which pro¬ 
prietors of estates should be required to maintain^ and em¬ 
powering administrative authorities to exercise such func¬ 
tions as may be necessary to secure it. The law would have 
to provide sanctions against non-fulfilment of obligations 
thus laid on proprietors. The standard of management re¬ 
ferred to should include in particular, first, an adequate 
system of records and accounts and the emplo3rment of per¬ 
sonnel qualified to maintain them; secondly, the adequate 
maintenance of irrigation sources; thirdly, the localization 
of cases where the existing rent exceeds a prescribed legal 
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Parapraph 5 
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Paragraph 6 
[ 289 ] 


Paragraph 7 
[ 289 ] 


Paragraph 8 
[290] 


inaximom and the reduction of rents in sucH cases; and, 
fourthly, the annual allocation of funds (the amount of 
which would be fixed with reference to the resources of the 
estate) to be utilized for specific purposes (laid down by law) 
in furtherance of rural development. 

A policy of refoim is likely to meet with special difficul¬ 
ties in areas where sub-infeudation prevails. In such cases, 
suitable methods would have to be devised for giving effect 
to the principle of “ one estate, one proprietor 

Where the subdivision and fragmentation of estates have 
already gone far, ‘‘ uneconomic estates ” would present a 
problem which may have to be solved by either acquisition 
or compulsory amalgamation. 

One member (Sir Manilal Nanavati) is not in agreement 
with these views, and, in a dissenting minute, recommends 
the early abolition of the permanently settled estate system. 

CHAPTER 11.—OTHER RURAL ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 
A.— AGRiruLTURAI, PRICES 

The maintenance of agricultural prices at a reasonable 
level is a factor of fundamental importance in agricultural 
economy. 

The United Nations Conference on Food and Agriculture 
accepted the principle involved in the above proposition and 
made a recommendation on the action required on an inter¬ 
national plane, for giving effect to it. 

A scheme for the regulation of agricultural prices must 
be based on a full examination of all aspects of the complex 
problem. A sub-committee of the Policy Committee on 
Agriculture, Fore.stry and Fisheries, is, at present, engaged 
on such an examination. Attention is, therefore, directed 
in this section to the lessons to be drawn from measures 
taken during the war to control the food situation in India. 

The first point stressed is the importance of the prices of 
food crops, as compared with other agricultural prices, in 
the economy of the country. 

The second point emphasized is the importance of the 
prices of wheat and rice as compared with the prices of other 
cereals and non-cereal food crops. 

The hard core of the problem of stabilization of agricul¬ 
tural prices is, therefore, the stabilization of rice and wheat 
prices. It is accordingly recommended that a policy of sta- 
bilijAtion of the prices of wheat and rice should be adopted 
irrespective of any action in respect of other commodities. 

Importance is attached to the recommendations made in 
Chapter VI of Part I' in regard to the fixation of maximum 
and minimum prices during the transition period after the 
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WAi and the measures to he taKen for keeping prices within 
those limits. During this period the essential requisites for 
price control, viz., control of imports, the existence of buffer 
stocks and an organization for making purchases and sales in 
the market, would all be in existence. 

It is considered that experience gained during the tran- Paragraph 8 
siticn period will provide data for determining the upper [ 290 ] 
and lower limits within which prices should be maintained 
in subsequent years, and will indicate the measures to be 
taken for maintaining prices within those limits. 

One member (Sir Manilal Nanavati) considers that the Paragraphic 
full benefit of price stabilization cannot be realized unless [ 290 ] 
it is accompanied by measures of land reform. ' The other 
members take the view that the issues relating to stabiliza¬ 
tion of prices should be decided independently of the reform 
of the land system. 


B.— Rural credit 

We consider it necessary (a) that moneylenders should Paragraphl7 
be licensed, (fi) that the reciprocal obligations of the lender [ 297 ] 
and the borrower should be regulated by law in such matters 
.as the interest chargeable for different types of transactions, 
the maintenance of proper accounts, the periodical settle¬ 
ment of accounts, etc., and (c) that adequate machinery 
should be established for administering the licensing system 
and reviewing the effect of regulation, with a view to conti¬ 
nuous improvement of rural credit facilities. 

In order to secure the foregoing, we recommend the 
adoption of legislation, on the lines in force in the Punjab, 
by all provinces which have not already undertaken such 
legislation. 

Efforts to link moneylenders and indigenous bankers Paragraph 18 
with the banking structure of the country have made little [ 297 ] 
progress. The possibilities of removing the difficulties 
hitherto encountered should be further explored by the 
Reserve Bank in consultation with Provincial Governments. 

As a result of high prices of agricultural produce, there Paragraphs 
has been a substantial reduction in agricultural indebted- 22-23. 
ness. This appears to be particularly true of cultivators f 299-300 J 
with large holdings and a considerable proportion of those 
possessing medium holdings. It appears probable, liow- 
ever, that the indebtedness of small holders may not have 
been reduced substantially in many parts of the country. 

It is no longer necessary, nor in the public interest, that Paragraph 
the expedient of the compulsory scaling down of .lebts 26 (i). 
should be repealed. The lesson to be drawn from debt 13011 
relief legislation undertaken in the past decade is that the 
conditions which made it inevitable, should not be ])er- 
mitfed to arise again, that is, a stable price level for 
agricultural produce should be ensured. 



StJldlAllY OP COMCLTJSIONS ANl) RECOMMENDATIONS 

Paragraph Land mortgage banks should he developed in all pro- 
r\nP'i vinces with the object of providing long-term credit, not 
only for the redemption of old debts, but also for land im¬ 
provement and the introduction of better methods of 
cultivation. 

Paragraph 'Phe savings campaign undertaken during the war should 
be continued and intensified during the immediate post-war 
period. 

♦bW. Jfiducative propaganda should be undertaken, and where 

necessary and feasible legislation also, in order to '.heck 
social customs which compel individuals to incur expendi¬ 
ture beyond their means. 


C.— ttcnAD EMPDOVMEWT 


Paragraphs 

27-30. 

[ 302-304 ] 


Paragraph 31 
[ 304 ] 


Psragraph33 
[306 ] 


Perhaps the most important of all rural economic pro¬ 
blems is under-employment. Its solution is to be found 
in a combination of the following measures: (a) intensive 

farming, (b) cottage industry, (c) agro-industry, (d) viUage 
public works, (e) internal migration and (f) large-scale 
industry. 

Intensive farming involves the adoption ^ of various 
measures for increasing yields such as irrigation, manur¬ 
ing, the use of improved seed, etc. It also includes the 
practice of mixed farming. 

The most important cottage industry is handloom 
weaving. Efforts made to extend and improve this industry 
have been attended with some success ; they should be 
continued and extended. There is scope for the develop¬ 
ment of many ether cottage industries; the efforts so far 
made have not, however, produced any striking results. 


Paragraph34 The organization of co-operative societies for the develop- 
[ 306 ] ment of cottage industries presents more diflB.culty in the case 
of agriculturists than of artisans. It appears probable that 
subsidiary employment for agriculturists can be organized 
co-operatively only if such organization is regarded as a sub¬ 
sidiary function of multi-purpose co-operative societies the, 
main function of which would be to assist the cultivator in 
the production and marketing of agricultural produce. 
Until such multi-purpose societies are formed it is suggested 
that every endeavour should be made to utilize the services 
of those local dealers who are willing to co-operate with Gov¬ 
ernment in the development of cottage industries. 

ibid. Attention is drawn to the success achieved in some^ areas 

[ 306] by “ rural reconstruction centres ” developed by missibnary 

organizations and such bodies as the All-India Village 
Industries Association. The question of how such centres can 
most efhciently contribute to rural development need^ more 
careful attention and study than it has yet received. 
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By ‘ agro-industry ’ is meant tlie type oi industria I 
undertaking, not cottage industry, which is specially suitable 
for development in rural areas. Emphasis is laid on the 
benefits which would accrue from the establishment in such 
areas of factories for the processing of farm products and 
working in association with large holders of land and co¬ 
operative societies representative of small holders. Attention 
is drawn to the success achieved in this direction on a large 
estate in the Bombay Presidency. 


Fareomph* 

■A5^. 

[307.-309] 


Village works of improvement can also make a contri- 
bution to the relief of under-employment by providing work 
in the season when agricultural operations are not in progress. 

The conditions necessary for the successful organization of 
village public works are first, the establishment of a pancha- 
yat for each village or group of villages with powers to raise 
money by taxation; secondly, a system of grants-in-aid from 
public revenues towards the cost of village improvements; 
and thirdly, the execution of such improvements by the 
panchayats subject to supervision by Government, District 
Board or Local Board ofiicials. 

Attention is drawn to the problems involved in internal Paragraph 
migration from over-populated to under-populated rural 
areas. During the post-war period considerable areas of C 1 
new laud will be brought under cultivation by the efforts of 
the State and it is suggested that Governments should direct 
their attention to preparing schemes for the colonization of 
these areas. Provinces and states in which there are areas 
suitable for colonization, should be ready to accept immi¬ 
grants from the densely populated parts of the country. 

The pressure of population on land cannot be relieved 
entirely by intensive farming, cottage industry, agro- rail] 

industry, village public works, and internal migration. The ' 

view is expressed that unless the numbers employed in 
industry are increased very considerably, efiorts to raise the 
standard of living of the great mass of the population will 
labour under a severe handicap and may prove fruitless. 

Special attention is drawn to the development of hydro¬ 
electric power as an important factor in industrial develop¬ 
ment. 


CHAPTER III.—RURAL DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS Past IV. 

ChavtebUI. 

Multi-purpose co-operation [314-330] 

The future development of agriculture in the case of Paragraph.10 
small and medium farmers depends in considerable measure C *20 ] 
on the organization of these classes into multi-purpose vil¬ 
lage co-operative societies with unlimited liability, and the 
federation of such societies into multi-purpose co-operative 
unions with limited liability. 
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Faragrapb 

11 

1320 ] 


ibid. 


ibid. 

[321] 


ibid. 


Paragraph 

13 

[ 322] 


Paragraphs 
16 and 16. 

[322-324] 


Paragraph 

17 

[ 324] 


Paragraph 

22 

[ 326 ] 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Each multi-purpose co-operative union should have an 
efficient niauager. This is considered important for, progress 
in the early stages will depend largely on the manager’s 
initiative and his influence with the people. 

The manager should, preferably, be an agricultural gra¬ 
duate trained in the Co-operative Department. The post 
should carry an adequate salary and incumbents should be 
eligible for promotion to posi.s in the Co-operative Depart¬ 
ment. 

A union in the early years of its existence will probably 
not be able to meet the cost of a well-paid manager. A grant 
by G-overninent towards this expenditure is considered tully 
justifled. 

Importance is attached to constant guidance and super¬ 
vision by officers of the Co-operative Department. 

The organization of multi-purpose co-operative societies 
and unions on a large scale is a tremendous task. It is recom¬ 
mended that a beginning should be made by carrying out a 
survey of economic and social conditions in selected areas in 
each province, and by preparing on the basis of such a survey 
a plan of the improvements to be carried out by the joint 
efforts of a multi-purpose co-operative organization and 
Government, agency. 

Organization of large landholders and farm-workers 

Large landholders (occupancy-right-holders) should be 
encouraged to organize themselves into agricultural associa¬ 
tions with the object of increasing the .standard of cultiva¬ 
tion of their members, and promoting the interests of agri¬ 
cultural industi'y as a whole. 

Farm workers should also be encouraged to organize 
themselves. A labourer enjoying a reasonable wage is likely 
to be a more efficient work» than one who is ill-paid, and it 
may be exjiected that av, improvement in the living condi¬ 
tions of farm labourers would be accompanied by an increase 
in their efficiency and that this, in its turn, would result in 
increased production. 

Rural administration and Co-ordination 

The following proposals for the purpose of securing co¬ 
ordination of policy and administration in the fleld of deve¬ 
lopment are commended for the consideration of Provincial 
Governments: — 

(a) The establishment of a Development Committee of 
the Cabinet. 

(b) The establishment of a Development Board con¬ 
sisting of Secretaries to Government in the Development 
Departments, together with the'Secretary of the Finance 
Department. 
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(c) Tile co-oidinatiou of all district development acti¬ 
vities under a singl* administrative liead, tbe District Officer. 

The creation of provincial bureaux of statistics is recom- 
uiended. 

The establishment of panchayats is considered indispens¬ 
able for the development of rural areas, and it is recom¬ 
mended that tliey be established wherever they do not now 
exist. 


Paragraph 

23 

[326] 

Paragraph 

24 

[327 ] 


Panchayats should be encouraged to take an active part “^?2l**** 
in the framing of schemes of development relating to their [328-329] 
areas and in carrying out such schemes. To this end, it is 
recommended that there should be established in every 
taluka or other comparable unit of administration a Rural 
Development Advisory Council, consisting of the Presidents 
of the panchatyats and the senior officers of the Development 
Departments working in the area. 

OONGLoStON 

The report concludes with an emphasi.s on the need for a C^®*1 
jiew spirit on the part of tbe (Toveruments and the people of 
India^ The hope is expressed that, in her future develop¬ 
ment as an independent nation, India will find in her own 
tradition the vision and faith wliich will enable her to create 
a new life for her people. 
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APPENDICES 


These contain abstracts of material considered by the CommissicM O® 
the following subjects: — 

I. —Population. 

II. —Land tenure problems. 

III. —^Rural credit jind indebtedness. 

IV. —Agricultural prices and wages. 

V. —Rural industries and employment. 

VI. —Rural development organizations. 

The questionnaire framed and issued by the Commission is also included 
for general information. 





QUESTIONNAIRE 

I.—FOOD POSITION IN PROVTNCKS AND THE GROW MORE 
FOOD CAMPAIGN IN THE PRESENT AND THE 
IMMEDIATE FUTURE 

Section I.— Genehal Food Position of the Province 

1. (i) Is the Province normally self-sufficient, surplus or deficit in 
respect of the principal foodgrains? The Commission would be glad to 
have statistical information as regards production and consumption require- 
ments over a reasonably long period as well as the view of the Provincial 
Government as to the errors to which the figures are subject and the infer¬ 
ences to be drawn as to the real position. 

(ii) The changes in the normal position during each of the last two 
years, the seasonal and other factors affecting such changes. 

(iii) Imports into and export out of the Province. The normal sources 
of imports and destination of exports and the changes, if any, during the 
last two years. 

2. Prices and price control. —Figures showing in some detail the nor¬ 
mal pre-war level of prices in the Province and course of prices during the 
last two j'ears. The factors which affected these movements. A review 
of the measures taken for control of price movements, the difficulties 
encountered and the results. The Commission would desire to have the 
views of the Provincial Government on the present position and imme¬ 
diate future prospects as regards the price lev'el and the effectiveness of 
measures of control. 

3. Procurement, movement and distribution. —A review of the measures 
undertaken and the organization employed in regard to procurement, 
movement and distribution of foodgrains in the Province together with 
figures showing the results achieved in the form of quantities procured 
from surplus areas month by month and distributed month by month to 
deficit districts in the Province, to rationed towns, to priority consumers, 
and also for export, if any, out of the Province. The Conimission woula 
like to have, in particular, the appreciation of the Provincial Government 
as to the extent to which such measures have been found effective as regards 
the following matters: — 

(i) Control of speculative buying; 

(ii) Elimination of competitive buying; 

(iii) Control of movement and transport; 

(iv) Prevention of hoarding by traders or householders; 

(v) Inducing or compelling the cultivator to sell his surplus. 

The Commission would be glad to have detailed information in regard . 
to special schemes of procurement, if any, such as a graded levy of food- 
grains from producers, with controlled distribution to non-producers; and 
an appreciation of the success which has attended these schemes. 

4 Foodgrains Control Order. —The Commission would be glad to have 
information as regards the measures taken to enforce the provisions of the 
Foodgrains Control Order, including details of the staff employed and an 
appreciation of the success which, nas been obtained in the enforcement 
of that order. 

5. Rationing in urban areas. —(i) A description of the scheme or 
schemes now in operation together with an account of any changes which 
experience has shown to be desirable. 

(ii) The cities and towns which are now rationed and those which 
it is proposed to ration in the future. 

6. Agricultural statistics. —The Commission would be glad to have 
information as regards the methods by which agricultural statistics are at 
present compiled, the nature of the errors to which they are subject 
and any measures which it is proposed to take with a view to their 
improvement. 
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Section II.—The Grow Mobb Food Campaign 

^l.^Ple8se~describe in general terms the methods adopted in further¬ 
ance of Grow More Food Campaign in your Province. 

2. Estimate their success. Is it possible to state the increase of pro¬ 

duction during the current and the last year attributable to 
Grow More Food Campaign P 

3. Has any progress been made in the drawing up of a food produc¬ 

tion plan for the future? If so, please give details of the plan. 

II. Agricultural implements. —Are there difficulties regarding maintei^ 
ance and renewal of agricultural implements ? If so, describe them and 
estimate their seriousness. State your minimum requirements^ of iron 
and steel for the Province and describe how the estimate is arrived at. 

III. Cattle —Is there a shortage of milch cattle and of cattle fcr agri¬ 
cultural operations? Is the shortage increasing or decreasing? Estimate 
its seriousness and describe .steps taken to improve the position. 

IV. Manures — , i i 

1. What steps have been-taken to increase the use of oil cake as a 

itifliiiiro for foodcrops? What success has been achieved; what 
difficulties have been experienced? 

2. Does green manuring increase the yield of major foodcrop? If 

so, of what crops? 

3. What was the quantity of green manure seeds distributed during 

the last two years and what is the programme for the next three 

years? 

4. Have any steps been taken to utilize town refuse, nightsoil, vege¬ 

table waste material, etc,,, for purposes of manure? If so, what 
are the targets for the next three years? 

5. Is any bonemeal produced in the Province and if so, in what quan¬ 

tities? V^at steps have been taken to utilize this manure for 
intensifying food production? 

6. Is ammonium sulphate valuable as a manwe on any of the major 

foodcrops? To what extent would this manure be used annually? 
At what price would it be remunerative to the grower to apply 
this manure to paddy? 

7. Estimate your minimum requirements, if any, of fertilizers required 

front outside the Province, and describe how the estimate is 
arrived at. 

V. Improved seeds — 

1. What are the major foodgrain crops, both kharif and rabi, and 

what was the acreage under each in 1943? 

2. What is the total quantity of seed required for each such crop? 

3. Has the department produced improved strains of seed for all or 

any such crop? 

4. What arrangements have been made for the production of improved 

seed? 

6. What quantities of these improved seeds are proposed to be dis¬ 
tributed to growers during each of the next three years and what 
area under each crop will they cover? 

6. How long 'will it take to cover the entire area under any crop 

with improved seeds? 

7. Would it be jiossible to cover at least one-third of the area under 

each crop with_improved seeds b^ the end of the next year? 
What organization would be required for this purpose? 

8. Is there any system of registered seed growers in the Province? 

If so, what premium is paid to them for multiplying the seed 
and what arrangements exist for ensuring the purity of seed 
multiplied by these growers? 

9. How many departmental seed stores exist in the Province and 

what is their total capacity? How many will be needed to supply 
sufficient seed to cover at least one-third of the area under 
major foodcrops? 
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10. What incentive, if any, is necessary to induce the cultivators to 

take to improved seeds? 

11. What arrangements are in force or are proposed to be taken for a 
periodical renewal of improved seed? 

VI. Irrigation — 

1. What is the acreage normally under irrigation— 

(a) from Government sources, 

(b) fsom private sources. 

2. Have any new irrigation works been constructed or improvements 

to existing works carried out during 1942-43 and since. If so, 
what is the estimated additional acreage brought under irrigation ? 

3. Has any programme of execution of such works for the future 

been drawn up ? If so, what is the additional acreage likely 
to be brought under irrigation during the next three years? 

4. Have the possibilities of encouraging ryots to undertake minor 

works, such as, surface percolation wells, tube wells, small tanks, 
etc., been explored? If so, w'ith what results? 

VII. Extension of cultivation — 

1. What is the extent of culturable but uncultivated land— 

(a) in the Province, 

(b) in each district? 

2. Has any use been made of the powers vested in the Provincial 

Government to bring uncultivated land into cultivation? 

3. If the answer is in the negative, is it proposed to utilize these 

powers for the purpose mentioned in 2? 

4. Are there any statistics available which would enable the depart¬ 
ment to indicate whei-e such lands are? 

5. What are the difficulties in bringing such lands into cultivation 

and how is it proposed to get oyer these difficulties? 

6. What is the area of such land which has been brought into culti¬ 

vation during the last crop year and what steps have been 
taken to ensure that lands newl,y cultivated continue to remain 
under cultivation? 

7. Has any monetary incentive been offered or recommended for 

bringing such lands into cultivation? How far has it been taken 
advantage of by the cultivator? 

8. What is the extent of old fallows and what are the difficulties in 

bringing these old fallows into cultivation? 

VIII. Double cropping — 

1. Is double cropping practised in the Province and if so, to what 

extent? 

2. Can double cropping be extended and if so, in what parts, for 

which crops and to what extent? 

3. Has any effort been made to do this and if so, with what results? 

4. What special facilities are required for further extension of double 

cropping? Will such facilities be readily available? 

IX. Non-food crops — 

1. What are the principal non-food crops (linseed, jute, cotton, etc.), 

and wha^is the total acreage under each? 

2. Can land now placed under these crops be switched over to food- 

f rain crops, if necessary by using rule 80-B of the Defence of 
ndia Buies? 

X. Intensive crops — 

(a) Potatoes — 

(1) What is the acreage under potatoes and to what extent can 
this acreage be increased? 

(2) What are the difficulties in expanding the area under 
potatoes? 
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( 6 ) 

Have any steps been taken to increase the cultivation of vegetables 
for the civil population? If so, with what results? 

(c) Is sweet potato a suitable crop as supplementary food? Does it 
grow well in the Province? What is the yield? 

(d) Is there any other crop that may be encouraged as a food crop ? 

XI. Organization — 

1. What was the field staff of the Department of Agricultiiie up till 

the year 1942? 

2. Has it been expanded since and if so, what is its present strength? 

3. Is the expanded staff sufficient to undertake the “ Grow More 

Pood” Campaign? If not, what more staff is required and how 
is it proposed to secure this staff quickly in order to carry out 
any food production plan? 

4. Have any steps been taken to intensify the training of subordinate 

staff, such as agricultural overseers or assistants and kamdars or 
raaistris at the Provincial Agricultural College or Government 
experimental farms? If so, how many such men will be ready 
for work at the end of the next twelve months? 

II.—I.ONG-TERM POLICY 
Srction I.—Famtnk and Food Shortagk 

1. Give brief accounts of the famines, if any, which have occurred in 
your Province during the forty years ending 1941-42. 

2. Furnish the following particulars separately for the twenty-year 
period ending 1921-22 and the twenty-year period ending 1941-42. 

(rt) Areas affected by famine and the population of such areas (accord¬ 
ing to 1941 census) 

(6) Total number of persons relieved during all the famines. 

(c) Total cost of famine relief operations. 

Compare and comment on the differences between the two periods in 
respect of the above particulars. 

3. Specify the areas which continue to be liable to famine periodically 
and tho population of such areas (according to 1941 census). 

4. Having regard to local conditions in these areas, do you consider 
it possible (by development of irrigation, development of industries, or 
other measures) to eradicate famine from these areas? If so, describe 
such measures and estimate approximately their probable cost. 

6. Apart from the areas referred to in question 3, are there other 
areas where failure of crops occurs periodically as a result of drought or 
floods, etc., causing distress not amounting to famine? If so, specify such 
areas, together with their population (according to 1941 census). 

6. What are the relief measure.?, and preventive measures, if any, 
usuallv adopted by Government in these areas? Have they proved ade¬ 
quate? Can you suggest any other measures which you consider desirable 
and practicable? 

7. (i) It is generally believed that even in normal times a section 
of the population is too poor to secure a sufficiency of foodgrains and is 
therefore underfed at least during certain parts of the year. Is this 
true of your province? If so, can you make a rough estimate of the 
numbers involved and the average period in a normal year during which 
they are underfed? 

(ii) A well-balanced diet should contain, in addition to cereals, suffi¬ 
cient quantities of other foods, such as, pulses, milk, vegetables, etc. How 
far is the diet of the population adequate in this respect? What propor¬ 
tion consumes only an ill-balanced diet, which may or may not contain 
enough cereal grains to satisfy quantitative needs. What steps do you 
recommend should bo taken in order to provide a more varied and 
balanced diet? 
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8. It has been suggested that the principle underlying famine relief 
should be extended and that Government should iindertake even in normal 
times the obligation to provide food or purchasing power to all pers iis 
who are unable to secure food and who, if able-bodied, are willing to 
work. Do you agree with this view? If .so, can you outline a .scheme of 
organisation of such relief, describing in particular the types of work 
which may be prescribed, and the agency by which relief may be adminis¬ 
tered efficiently and economicall.v ? Can .vou roughly estimate the piobnble 
average net cost per head per day of such relief? 

9. (i) What are the industries subsidiary to agriculture in your pro¬ 
vince P Describe the efforts made by Government or other agencies to 
develop such industries during the ^ years ending 1941-42. Assess the 
results of such efforts from the point of view of provision of supplemen¬ 
tal income to small cultivators and reduction of the numbers^ referred to in 
7 above. What would you recommend as the most promising measures 
from this point of view? 

(ii) Are the means of transport by— 

(а) rail, 

(б) road, 

(c) inland waterways, 

adequate to the needs of the agricultural population P 
Section IT.—Foon Pboductioii 

10. Furnish the following figures, namely: — 

(i) the average area cultivated, 

(ii) the average area under all foodgrains, and 

(iii) the average area of oultnrable waste; during each of the two 
following periods, namely : — 

(a) the quinquennium ending 1921-22, and 

(ft) the quinquennium ending 1941-42. 

Compare the figures relating to the two periods and comment on the 
differences between them. 

11. To what extent, if any, has cultivation encroached on_ lands 
required for pasture and fuel? Describe generally the possibilities of 
further extension of cultivation in your province after making due provi¬ 
sion for pasture and fuel requirements and land required for other 
essential common purposes of villagers. Discuss in particular the possibi¬ 
lities of land reclamation ^including the reclamation of land (state the 
area) which has gone out of cultivation owing to salinity or water-logging 
consequent on irrigation. Can you make an approximate estimate of the 
increased extent under cultivation and increased yield of foodcrops which 
may bo thus secured? Can you estimate roughly the probable average 
capital cost per acre of land reclamation in your province? 

12. Furnish the following figures relating to irrigation source;? belong¬ 
ing to or maintained by Government: — 

(i) Average area under irrigation from such sources during the quin¬ 
quennium ending 1921-22. 

(ii) Total amount of expenditure incurred during the period of 20 
years ending 1937-38 on— 

(a) the construction of new irrigation works and improvement to 
old works, 

(b) maintenance of old and new works, 

(iii) average area under irrigation from such sources during the 
quinquennium ending 1941-42. 

Describe briefly the nature of the new works and improvements referred 
to above. 

13. (i) Describe the possibilities of further increasing irrigation in your 
province as the result of new works and improvements which cam be 
carried out by Government. 

(ii) Can you estimate approximately the probable average capital cost 
per acre of new irrigation in your province? 
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<iii) Oittt Jbtt Mtitnate Appiwtimartely tTie increased yield of food- 
crops wmoh oan be tbuf secured f 

14. (i) FnraUi the foUoiring figures relating to sources of irrigation 
to and maintained by zamindars and other landholders, ryots, 

etcj r'— 

(а) STerage efba nnder irrigaticn during the quinquennium end¬ 
ing 1921-22, ana 

(б) average area under irrigation during the quinquennium ending 
1941-42. 

(li) Comment on the above figures and describe the possibilities of 
increase of irrigation, under such sources and in particular small private 
tanks, ordinary wells, tubewells, etc. State and discuss the measures 
necessary to secure such increase. 

(iii) Can you estimate approximately the increased yield of food- 
crops which can be thus secured? 

16. The technological possibilities of increasing the yield of foodcrops 
through the improvement of agricultural methods have been estimated as a 
result of expert investigation (ride Appendix): — 

(i) Comment on these estimates of possible increases of outturn in 
relation to conditions in your province. 

(ii) Enumerate the adverse faotors which, in your opinion, prevent 
the cultivators of your province from realizing these possibilities and 
describe the measures which, in your opinion, are practicable and likely to 
remove the adverse factors or substantially diminish their ill effects. 

(iii) What, in your opinion, is the increase of yield of foodcrops 
likely to be secured in your province by improvement of agricultural 
methods? 

16. (i) What is the total increase of yield Of foodcrops likely to be 
secur^ in your province as the result of extension of cultivation, increase 
of irrigation and adoption of improved agricultural methods (vide ques¬ 
tions 11, 13, 14 and 16). 

(it) What is the amount of cereals necessary for the province each 
year on the basis of an adequate ration and making provision for the 

growing population? 

(iii) On the basis of such increased production and consumption 
would your province he self-sufficient in food or a net importer (if so, to 
what extent) or a net exporter (if .so, to what extent)? 

17. What is the present position as regards milk supplies? What ste^ 
are teing taken to improve and increase milk supply by (o) improvement 
in breed, (6) increase in fodder supply and (c) marketing developments? 

18. What is the position of the fishing industry, sea^ river and other 
inland sources of supply? What steps have been taken to develop the 
industry during the last 10 years? What plans, if any, are being laid for 
future development? 

Sbctiok III.— Aoricpltubal Economy 

19. During the economic depression of the early thirties, the agricul¬ 
tural classes were hard hit as a result of an unduly low level of prices of 
foodgrains. On the other hand, it has been found necessary, during recent 
years, to adopt various measures for preventing prices of foodgrains 
from raising too high and thereby causing serious hardship to the con¬ 
sumers. In view of this experience do you consider that Government 
sliould, in the future accept responsibility for maintaining, even in normal 
times a system of regulated prices for foodgrains? If so, discuss to what 
extent the various control measures at present in force and the system 
of supply and distribution developed recently, would have to he retained 
even in normal times, Outlipe a scheme of measures which, in your 
opinion, would constitute a workable system of regulated prices and 
ensure a fair minimum price for the agriculturist and fair maximum for 
the consumer and prevent undue ffuctuations. 

20. How have agricultural wages risen in comparison with the prices 
of foodgrains during the war? Do you expect wages would adjust them- 
selvM to a system of regulated prices in normal times or do you consider 
special measures would be necessary to secure such adjustment P 
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21. Describe the moi'e impoi'tant agencies which at present finance agri¬ 
cultural operations. Comment on their usefulness. 

22. Has an estimate been made of the agricultural indebtedness in your 
province before the war? Can you assess to what extent, if any, this 
has Iteen reduced as a result of rise in prices of agricultural products 
during recent years? Have saving habits been developed? 

23. Are there any restrictions placed in your province on the opera¬ 
tion of the money-lender in order to protect the interests of the cultivating 
classes? Describe the nature of such restrictions and assess their results. 

24. Describe the various systems of land tenure prevalent in your 
province. State the extent of land held under each of these systems. 

26. The view has been expressed that unless changes are made in the 
prevalent systems of land tenure, it would not be possible to secure any 
significant increase in agricultural production or significant improvement 
of the standard of life of the cultivating classes. Do you agree with this 
view? If so, discuss in relation to each system of land tenure^ prevalent 
in your province, those aspects which, in your opinion, are objectionable 
as tending (a) to prevent extension of cultivation or irrigation or (b) to 
prevent the adoption of improved methods of agriculture or (c) to prevent 
the cultivator from securing a fair return for his labour and enterprise. 
Ontline the changes which you consider necessary and the measures by 
which such changes can be brought about. 

26. To what extent was there a tendency for ownership of land to 
pass out of the hands of cultivating classes to non-cultivating classes? Has 
this tendency been arrested or reversed to any significant extent? 

27. Is absentee ownership of land increasii^P If so, do you consider 
it to bo a factor restricting the growth of agricultural production? Have 
any remedies been tried and with what results? Can you suggest any 
remedies? 

28. Are the cultivating classes rackrented in any areas of your pro¬ 
vince? Have any remedies been tried? If so, with what results? Can 
you suggest any remedies? 

29. (i) Is there a tendency to progressive reduction in the average siae 
of holdings and/or their fragmentation? 

(ii) Have any measures been adopted to restrict subdivision of hold¬ 
ings, if 30 , with what results? 

(iii) Have any measures been adopted to promote consolidation of 
holdings, if so, with what results? 

(iv) What measures would you recommend for securing improvement 
in these respects? 

30. The view has been often expressed that individual holders of land 
cannot achieve any material increase in production or improvement of their 
standard of life unless they are organized for the purpose, e.g., on some 
kind of collective basis. Do you agree with this view ? Describe the 
extent to which co-operative societies, panchayats, or other organizatioiis 
are at present functioning, in rural areas of your province. Assess their 
adequacy or usefulness for the purpose stated above. If you consider them 
inadequate or inefficient, can you outline practical methods of constituting 
some foi’m of village organization which would efficiently secure the pur¬ 
pose in view? 

31. Specify the areas, if any, in your province, which are at present 
under-populated? Are they suitable for settlement by immigrants, from 
over-populated areas? Discuss the possibilities of such settlement, the 
difficulties involved and the measures necessary for overcoming them. 

32. Having regard to the present size of the population of your pro¬ 
vince and its potential growth and having regard also to the present and 
potential resources of your province, are you convinced that measures 
should be now undertaken for securing a limitation of the rate of increase 
of the population? If so, state and discuss the measures you would 
recommend for the purpose. 
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Appendix to the Questionnaire (Vide question 15). 

nice ,—The average outturn of iiaddy per acre during the last five years 
was l.lbft lb. or 738 lb. rice. Dr. Burns considers that, at a conservative 
estimate, these yields can be increased by 30 per cent, viz., 5 per cent by 
using improved varieties, 20 per cent by increasing manure, 5 per cent by 
protection from pests and diseases. There should even be no difficulty in 
increasing the present average outturn by 60 per cent, viz., 10 per cent by 
Variety and 40 per cent by manuring. 

Thirty iier cent of 738 lb. would mean an average outturn of 950 lb. 
per acre for all-India He concludes by saying that India should aim at 
ail average of 1,000 Ih. of rice per acre. 

Wheat .—For the last 30 years, the average outturn of wheat in India 
is calculated to be 707 lb. per acre and, during the last 10 years 640 lb. 
per acre. Dr. Burns considers that, if only; improved varieties are sown, 
manures applied in the light of results obtained and diseases controlled, it 
should be possible to aim at an average yield of 1,200 lb. per acre for 
irrigated wheat and 600 lb. for barani. The standard yields in the Punjab 
are 967 lb. for irrigated wheat and 672 lb. for unirrigated with an all-over 
yield of 738 lb. whereas, in the Dnited Provinces, they are 1,200, 800 and 
786 lb., respectively. 

Jowar .—Average yields at present obtained are: irrigated 1,200 to 
1,500 lb. per acre, barani 100 to 700 lb. per acre. Dr. Burns considers that 
an improvement of 20 per cent is possible. 

The all-India average for the last 26 years is 484 lb. per acre. 

Bajra. —Dr. Burns places the average all-India yield at about 320 lb. 
per acre. He considers it possible by adopting dry farming methods, to 
increase the yield by 25 per cent, i.e., to 400 lb. per acre. 

(The average shown in the graphs for the last 12 years is 367 lb. per 
acre.) 

Afaiie—Dr. Burns thinks that the present average yield of 800 lb. per 
acre can he increased by 25 per cent to 1,000 lb. per acre. 

By adopting the method of “ Hybrid Vigour ”, an increased yield of 
35. per cent has been obtained in commercial productions in the* United 
States of America. 
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POPULATION 

Having regard to the present size of the population' of youT proving 
and its potential growth and having regard also to the' present and potential 
resources of your province, are you convinced that iheasures should be novr 
undertaken for securing a limitation of the rate of increase of the popular 
tion f If so, state and discuss the measures you would recommend for the 
purpose. 

Hepites. 

1. The Government of Asaam.—The question of the limitOtiOu of the 
rate of increase of the population is hot' so pressing now. 

2. A Deputy Commiaaioner in Aaaam. —^It is obvious that correct birlh* 
control should be taught and appliances made cheaply available. The only 
sairing factor at present is the inefficiency of public health measures, 
especially with regard to malaria and small-pox. But public health measures 
may bo expected to improve greatly and the need for birth-control will 
then Become even more pressing. 

3. A Subdiviaional Officer in Aaaam. —^Measures for restriction i>f the 
rate of increase of population are necessary but I see little hope of success 
in our present state. of education. 

4. A Sub-Deputy Collector in Aaaam. —Limitation ot _ our birth-rate is 
not at all necessary under present oonditions', and with our available 
resources, if we are only allowed to use them. 

6. The Government of Bengal. —The present increase in population seems 
to be quite normal; Some percentage of this increase ir due to the ixiAuz 
of labour from other provinces due to military activities and other afflceo 
being shifted to Bengal. The permissible increase cannot bo worked out 
unless the potwtial resources and capacity of the country are measnred. 
Control of birth at this stage, however, does not seem to be imporativo. 

The following two stops seem to be the only ways by which a healthy 
nation can be built up; 

(1) Spacing of births, and 

(2 Restriction of marriageable age to a minimum of 21 years for the 
boy and 16 years for the girl. 

It is considered necessary that a good deal of propaganda and education 
in health, sex and hygiene wiU have to precede any of these two steps. 

6. The Government of Bihar. —A statement is attached^ which shows 
district by district the density of the population per square mile of total 
area and cultivable area in 1931 census and 1941 census. Between 19W 
and 1941, the population of Bihar increased from 29 millions to 36, white 
during the same period the total cultivated area fell from 26 to 26 million 
acres. Thus the same or slightly diminished area of land has to support 
a very much higher population with no striking advance in the methods 
employed for agricultural 'production. The total average area under food- 
crops in the quinquennium ending 1941-42 was about 191 million acres 
(including about 4 million acres sown more than once), i.e., about 4 an acre 
per h'eaa of' population. The experience of European countries hnd of 
Japan is, that not more than 300 per square mile of land (640 acres), can 
be supported if the population is to maintain a reasonable standard of 
comfort, i.e., roughly about two acres per head. In Bihar even if all the 
cultivable waste (64 million acres) is brought under cultivation, there 
will be little less 'than an acre per head of population. Bihar must ma&e 
very striking improvements in agriculture and go in for extensive indus¬ 
trialization if she is to improve the standard oT living of the people aopre- 
ciably. It ■will take a long time for her to approach the standards of 
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living of even the comparatively poorer European countries, whereas she 
has aiieauy lar outsinppea tnem lu roe aeiisity of her population and is 
further increasing at the rate of 10 per cent every decade. 

Therefore the question seems to admit of no other answer than to 
emphasise the urgency of adopting measures to restrict the rate of increase 

oi kxiu population. 

It is however one thing tp be intellectually convinced of the need of 
birin-couiroi; its realization is quite a dinerent matter. The sunpjct is 
higmy controversial, it is doubtful whether the population of India, at any 
rate the classes in which birth-control would be desifabie, will adopt it in 
anj luoasumo.e lime, mere are tuiineuse piejuuices, marriage and otner 
personal laws to be overcome before birth-control becomes an accepted 
tact in Bihar or India, it is therefore necessary to organize public opinion 
on me manor, uecau^e ouviousiy tnero are no Known uieiaods of compeuiiig 
birth-control. It will have to be persuasive and voluntary. On the other 
uauu v»B caunot.aiso overiooK tne miuieuse volume of literature and organized 
opinion m western countries against biixn-control, even wnen economists and 
social reformers there are intellectually convinced of the need for the same. 
The Church has always looked askance at it; psychologists are divided in 
tneir opinion regarding the desirability of using sucn metnods; and moralists 
see in birth-control a potential danger to tho stability of mairiage and 
social institutious. It is also the experience of ituropeau countries that 
generally speaiiiiig it is tne upper ciasses who practice birth-control and 
tnese are precisely the classes winch in the interests of society should not do 
so. It IS teared by many that unless the upper classes relax birth-control 
and ao in tor larger families, the composition of the population at no 
distant time will largely consist of those, who in the interests of society 
are the least fitted to perpetuate it. 

Nevertheless and despite its dangers, psychological, social, moral and 
otherwise, it seems impossible for lunar to escape adopting measures of 
birth-control if her population is to attain and maintain, a decent standard 
01 iiviug, tiiuugn tnis IS a matter wmen should be treated on an ail-Iudia, 
and periiaps in due course, os an mteruatiuual pioblcm. There is need 
and. scope lor intense propaganda on the subject for educating public 
opinion. Public men and leaders of influence and personality should take 
tne lead in the matter, it is useful to form societies entirely non-official 
for propagating tho idea of birth-control on the lines of the NeoJlalthusian 
beagiii' .11 iuauras uuu educating me people to the need tor tne same and 
the dangers of letting the present increase to continue. Should public 
opinion demand it, and it is desirable in this matter for the initiative to 
come from the public, the State should be prepared in course of time to 
6|>en bn cli-coiitiui cltui'cs at suitable places in all districts and Government 
hospitals and dispensaries. IHher measures which may be adopted depond- 
mg on the growth of public opinion are compulsory sterilization of the un- 
ht, raising the age of marriage, education of women with a view to secure 
then economic independence and abolition of polygamy. The growth of a 
sense of social obloquy attaching to the rearing of large families and 
propaganda directed to this end may well prove a potent influence to 
achieve the objective. 

7. A public man in Bihar. —^The growth of population rapidly is a very 
serious problem .... Migration to the Chota Nagpur plateau may 
for some time solve the problem but not for all time. There are only two 
ways of meeiine it: either by encouraging migration to some other pro¬ 
vince or countries, or propaganda for birth-control. The country is not 
prepared for the second. Every Hindu and Moslem must marry and once 
he marries the control of population is impossible. I do not think any 
countrv wiil welcome emigrants from India. These are, however, higher 
problems of general planning in the country. 

8. A Government official in Bihar. —I do not think that limitation in the 
rate of increase of population of Bihar is necessary at aii at the present 
stage. 

9. .inother Government official in Bihar. —am convinced that a limita¬ 
tion of the rate of growth of population in this province would be highly 
benetirial for the economic uplift of the masses. Though the scientific dis¬ 
coveries and inventions of the last tw'o centuries have been utilized in the 
industrial field bv the establishmeilt of a number of industries on up-to-date 
lines, yet-the vast field of agriculture in this province remains almost un¬ 
affected except for some little improvement in the quality of seed used. 
On tne other nand, the growth of population shows no signs of abatement. 
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jjrom being an exporter of foodgrains she is, tending to become an im¬ 
porter Ui bpiiu ot me tact tbat iiinar stands tirsi atuuug tne provinces of 
India in tbe number of emigrants she sends out to otner provinces. Tbero 
are vast possibilities of industrial development in tins province, parti¬ 
cularly in the Chota Magpur area, and wnaiever may be tbe cause of her 
luuustriul poieutialities remaining undeveloped, insutbcieiicy ot lauour is 
noi one ot mem. A restriction oi population growth will re.ieve tbe 
pressure on me soil aud it will not junder tbe growth of industries. 

Perhaps the most effective method of restraining the growth of popula¬ 
tion would be the ripening of birth-control clinics at every district board 
hospital and dispensary in order to impart instruction in easy, sale aud 
cuenp utemuiis oi uirm-contioi. Other mutbous liae tegislatiou tor raising 
tne age of marriage (such as tho barda Act), education of girls, throwing 
open nioie uveuucs oi employment lor women to enable them to attain 
economic independence, compulsory sterilization of the unfit, abolition of 
polygamy, restraining aged widowers from marrying virgin girls, tbe 
gruwm ot social uo.uijuy attaching to tne rearing ot very large families, 
etc., are dithcult ot application aud of vory slow growtn. 

10. T/ie Government of Bombay .—The population of the Province has 
increased from 17,99:1,053 in 1931 to 20,849,a40 in 1941 and is likely to 
increase still further. Limitation of population is necessary but the usuui 
biitn-cuiitrol measures uuiiitut be popuiur amongst the poorer classes, partly 
due to iguorance and partly due to want ot necessary tuuds to purenase 
tne equipment, limitation of population can best be achieved by spread 
of literacy and increase in the standard of life and all measures designed 
to make every citizen more alive to bis duties and responsibilities. 

11. The Government of the Central Provinces and Berar ,—There are 
about 173 people per square mile in this province. The laud if properly 
developed can serve this population. Pirth-coutrol measures as known at 
present are beyond tho means of the poor villager. In any case, they can be 
advocated only on medical grounds, i.e., lor parents in medical need of 

It. 

The limitation of the rate of increase is better attained by raising the 
standard of living of the people. 

la. The Government of Madras .—In a separate minute on this question 
a member oi tho Board of Revenue has suggested that a check on the 
growtn ot population is so essential that, despite political and other aitti- 
cuities, emigration on a large scale should be encouraged after the war, 
tor example, from parts of India to Burma, Malaya, Ceylon, Africa, 
Australia, ere. The Coverument do not consider tnat a cbech ou the 
popuiaiiuii IS feasible or necessary and ere of the view that with economic 
development of this Province it will be possible to feed all its population. 


13. A Member of the Board of Mevenue, Madras ,—In my view the main 
cause tor the distres.singly low standard of living in boom India is over¬ 
population. Many endeavours have been made, during the past hundred 
years, to raise the standard of living in the Province, but little bas been 
acnieved and the mam i^ause has been tho rapid increase in population. 
For example, the development of irrigation has been great; much, though 
not enough, has been done to develop improved agricultural methods; 
the co-operative movement has been spread throughout the Province; 
great attention has been paid to the uplift of the Scheduled castes 
and yet we find that Dr. Aykroyd has estimated that there is at all 
times serious under-nourishment of about one-third of the population. The 
mam reason is that improvement resulting in increased productivity of the 
soil or increased industrial output, are accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in the size of the population, aided of course by improvements in 
the health and medical services. The most fertile districts are aiso the 
most thickly populated. Smiling Malabar and rich Tanjore contain, among 
their dense populations, some of the poorest people in the world. 1 do not 
consider that any effective solution for the problem of the submerged third 
(not tenth) in South India wdil be found, unless some method is adopted 
ot checking the rapid growth in population. The other methods proposed— 
increasing irrigation facilities, improving agricultural methods, industriali¬ 
zation and the like, if pursued with great vigour and prodigal expenditure 
will reduce to some extent, the percentage ot those living below the sub¬ 
sistence level, but will not, I fear, do much more. I apprehend that, as 
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iiappened in the past, the population will inci'eose so rapidly following an 
increase in productivity and industrial output, that the general standard 
may fall bank again to, or almost to, the old level. 

it is true that in highly industrialized countries there is a tendency for 
the birth-rate to decrease, but 1 do not consider it feasible to convert India 
iuro a iiigniy iiiausiriaiized eouiiiry. Jivou il, by large-scale development 
of industry, the percentage of those employed in industry was doubled, 
India would still Do predominantly agricultural. My answer to the first 
part of the question is '* X'esif a substantial and permanent rise in the 
standard of living is to be secured. 

As to the second half of the question only one' method of reducing 
population IS discussed, tnat is, emigration, 'inis is considered impractica¬ 
ble, at least on any large scale. A check on the growth of the population 
IS, nowever, s6 essential for raising the standard of living that, despite 
political and other diihcuities, emigration, on a large scale, should, I consi¬ 
der, be encouraged after the war. If freedom from want to which the 
Allies are pledged is to be achieved, then arrangements must be made, on 
u giouai scaie, tor emigration, from over-populated to under-popumted 
areas, or areas where labour is required, e.g., from parts of India to Burma, 
Malaya, Ceylon, Africa, Australia, etc. The only really effective method, 
however, of preventing the growth of population short of war, pestilence 
atid famine, is birtn-conirol. Fresuniabiy this has not been mentioned in 
the answer given above ^ because it is not considered to be practical politics. 
1 teei, however, that the prevention of the present rapid rate of increase 
in popuJatinii is so essential to the welfare of South India, that an attempt 
should be -made even at the cost of wounding religious feelings, to popularise 
hirtn-contrui. At least the case for limiting families could be explained to 
the public, and facilities afforded when the war is over, if possible earlier, 
ter the purchase by the public of contraceptives at a nominal price. It is 
interesting to note that the Women’s Sub-Committee to the Post-War 
Keconstriictiou (General Committee has stressed the need for birth-control 
clinics to teach mothers about the spacing of children. 

14. 4 non-official social worker, Madras .—Comparative study of figures 
of the population of the Province may lead one to the conclusion that 
unless natural causes operate to decrease the population, it may be difficult 
tor production to keep pace with increase in population and, therefore, 
it would be desirable to secure limitation of the rate of increase of ihe 
population by otner means. The demand for opening avenues for emigra¬ 
tion aiBO lends weight to this view.. But things are not so bad as they 
appear from a cursory view. The present and potential I’esources of the 
oruvinces have not been utilized to the fullest extent both iu agriculture 
and industry. While there are areas where over-population, in fact ever- 
increasing population is the rule, there are other areas which remain 
undeveloped and which if exploited can absorb all the excess population. 
It is lack of planning that is mostly responsible for the existence of 
undeveloped areas. If Regional Development Boards are constituted, they 
are sure to help in miiiiniisiiig .such differences by giving unremitting 
attention to their regions. If ail the irrigation schemes under contempla¬ 
tion, including what is 'known as the Polavaram scheme, are executed, if 
the mineral resources of the province are exploited, if the possibilities of 
industrial development are explored and industries to utilize all the availa¬ 
ble raw materials are promoted even affording State assistance whenever 
necessary, if the colonization of and settlemenf in tracts which do not now 
possess attractions are encouraged by making it worth while for people to 
migrate, if all factors which render agriculture a deficit economy are 
removed, if the cultivator is assured of the enjoyment of the increased 
benefits derived fiom land on account of his labour and enterprise without 
being forced to share them with the intermediaries or those who contribute 
nothing for such increased benefits, be it a landlord or the State, these and 
other measures are sure to improve the productivity of the Province and 
ensure absorption of its growing poinilation without further impairing the, 
standard of living. 

\rtiflcial means of limiting population are already known to the educated 
classes and they are being piactised. But no method has yet proved 
successful and the use of birth-control appliances is not so simple and 
easily adoptable by ignorant or half-educated persons. Moreover, certain 
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religious objections are urged against the use of artificial methods. Edu¬ 
cation alone will produce the necessary change. Quacks should not be 
permitted either to do propaganda or offer advice. Propaganda and 
clinics should be controlled or guided by the State. Entry of quacks into, 
tms field should not be allowed, forj any wrong advice or wrong prescrip¬ 
tion will do incalculable h'arm affecting the health of future generations. 


While measures suggested above may be usefully employed, it cannot 
de denied that the rise in the marriageable age of boys and girls, a 
reform which has slowlj' and silently, spread even in villages, has proved 
a natural check on the growth of population. If monogamy is also recog¬ 
nized as a rule of life, this too will prove a natural chect.' There is no 
denying the fact that in communities where polygamy is tolerated and 
even practised without incurring the displeasure of the community, the 
growth of population is rapid. 


16. 'the Government of the North-West Frontier Province. —^This ques¬ 
tion bogs the answer to an important ethical and sociological problem. 
This Government presumes that in peace time the Russian proverb “ The 
world is not tied up in a corner ” applies. This Government draws 
attention to the tact that the object of the Hot Springs and other similar 
and subsequent conferences has been to ensure sufficient for all classes 
of persons throughout the world, and that it is not intended to allow 
pre-war economical exigencies of reducing production to maintain prices, 
and destruction of essential commodities for the same purpose to 
continue. Provided the world is regarded as a unit and not as distinct 
parts, it is clear that there is more than sufficient for the existing population 
and for an increasing population. Speedy means of transport are available 
and will become increasingly so. Hence the problem of distribution is not 
insoluble. This Government feels that these probably self-evident facts 
should be stressed because outside the opinion of a few of the reformed 
Christian churches, the idea of birth-control is repugnant to all other 
rehg’ons, and would he considered by them as method of enforcing the Nazi 
ideas and ideals of a “ Herrenvolk." All religions of India accept Genesis 
28 in its literal sense as a binding commandment and would resent any 
action, particularly of non-Indian origin, whereby restriction of birth was 
to be secured, or enforced whilst sufficient for their livelihood is available 
in the world. This does not necessarily mean provision on the spot of defi¬ 
ciencies, but could apply to large areas of the world, which at present are 
under-populated. This Government, therefore, feels that tne Famine 
Inquiry Commission would be well advised not to proceed with the exam¬ 
ination of this question further since it mii.st raise issues outside the 
immediate problem under consideration. 

It would be folly to demand a. decrease in birth-rate on the grounds 
of scarcity in face of Judge Marvin Jones’ (the United States Director of 
War Food Administration) very recent pronouncement that an early end 
of the European war would find the United States in possession of large 
stocks of food and measures should be taken to dispose of them in all parts 
of the world by every available means. Mr. Pearson, President of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization (an International body on which India- is 
represented deriving from the Hot Springs Conference) does not s-ppear 
to be apprehensive of future food supplies. 


16. The Government of Orissa. —The increase in population of this 
Province during the first 40 years of the present century is the lowest of 
all the provinces -of India. The proportion of increase during the decade 
immediately preceding the last census of 1941 is similsrly also the lowest 
of all the Indian provinces. The present rate of increase is about 90.000 
per year. The growth of population has not, therefore, till now b<>en 
a cause of anxiety or alarm. With the improvement in the standard of 
living expected in the coming post-war periods tho h'rth-rate may. no 
doubt, go down hut on the other hand the death-rate will also be r^uced 
with the expansion of public health services and better control of epi¬ 
demics and the net result may be a- more rapid increase of popiilstion 
than was even registered at the last census. Since there are possibilities 
of extension of cultivation and increasing the yield of food crops by 
improved agricultural methods, it does not seem at present necessary to 
adont, measures for securing a limitation 'of the rate of inci-ease of the 
population in this Province. 
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17. 'I'he (ifovernment of the. Punjab.—^This is a question on which opinion 
is sharply divided. On one side is the modern educated young economist 
while on the other side is the old typo Punjabi, religious and sentimental 
with taith in his Creator and the Government. So tar the idea of birth- 
control finds favour amongst that class which comparatively speaking has 
a much better standard of living than a person of average means in the 
province. It is doubtful if the educated person supports' birth-control 
from a purely economic point of view. In any case the number of such 
people is insignificant. Both from the point of view of religion snd of 
the defence of the country it wonld seem rather too early to advocate 
birth-control on a mass scale in this province. We are not a deficit pro¬ 
vince in the matter of foodgrains and even if the population increases 
at its present rate our surplus will carry us through another 20 years 
or so, blit this (Jovernnvent has got huge schemes of irrigation under its 
consideration. If and when these schemes are completed ample olectric 
power should become available for industrialization and also for the 
extension of cultivation. It may be hoped, therefore that pnri passu with 
the increase in population there will be an increase in the means of pro¬ 
duction and Tn employment and there should he no danger of starvation 
or even under-feeding. On the other hand, if Government took up the 
advocacy of birth-control it will have to be responsible not only for setting 
np an agency tor propaganda but employ a huge staff of men and women 
to run birth-control clinics and spend an appreciable sum on research. 
Even when this is done it is doubtful if the people with their deep-seated 
prejudices will take it kindly. 

18. The fTorenimenf of Sind. —It will he clear from the answers 
to other questions that there is at present no danger of over-population 
in Sind. 

19. The ffovemmeni of the United Provinces. —There is no doubt that 
the increase in population has overrun the food production in the pro¬ 
vince. According to Professo” Radha Kama] Mukerjee * the recent increase 
in the food production has been mainly at the expense of pasture lands 
with the result that there has been scarcity of fodder for cattle. This 
increased production cannot, therefore, he relied upon for the solution 
of the poniilation problem. The rate of increase of population is tending 
to show a downward trend. Even so. the problem does not admit of any 
comnlacencv and needs active consideration. Matters cannot be 'eft to 
Nafiire’s ruthless method of establishing an eonilihrium by bringing in 
pestilence, famine and war. The theorv that planned p nenthood is what 
is acriialTy reonired will be widely aeeented. but the methods to be emnloved 
to attain it admit of no easy solution. Some measures are suggested 
below: — 

01 There should he a Provincial Standing Committee for family 
planning to help the Director of Public Health in all schemes to that end. 

(2> Education for planning parenthood is most neressarv. It should 
he pmoh""’’r.ed fTi'af this does not neoessarilv mean family limitation for 
fewer children. Tt will mean spacing of births and limitation of family 
size according to the economic status and the standard of health of the 
family. Parenthood must remain ’mlnntarv and planned. Parents should 
have the most modern and scientific knowledge of contraception. 

131 Free birth-control clinics through Public Health and Maternity 
Services, and cheap or even free supplies of contraceptives should he 
provided. 

(4) The cults of “ total abstinence ”, “intercourse onlv for begetting 
chil'^ren ” are not likelv to he adopted. Nor will the Irish method of 
po'^tnoning marriages or for fewer marriages find favour in our province, 
although during the last 20 vears there bns been a general raising of age at 
marriage particularly in educated families. 

Taxation of large families as a measure to limit the rate of growth 
of noniilation has certain dfelinite and serious drawbacks which make its 
adoption undesirable. They are as follows; — 

(i1 A family already made ooor hv increase of children should not 
ho further faxed, since children themselves are a heavy tax on the family 
add act as a check on further reprodiicfive activit.v. 


• “ The Food Supply ” 0042), Oxford Ttnlversfty Press. 
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(ii) Usually the poorer families beget more children and taxation in 
this direction will further deteriorate their nutrition and general standard 
of living. 

(iii) Taxation will not produce the desired result with the masses 
who are uneducated. 

fiv) Taxation will interfere with the liberty of the individual in 
the exercise of one of the primary instincts. 

(v) The tax will lead to increase in crimes like criminal abortion 
and infanticide. , 

fvi) There will also be many difficulties in assessing the size of the 
family and realizing taxes from remote villages, and will require a com¬ 
plicated administrative machinery. Thus the law will defeat its own end. 

20. An authority on population, author of one of the standard forks 
on population in India .—This Province (Bihar) is, as a whole, over-popu¬ 
lated and introduction of contraceptives and instruction in their use as 
a part of health service organization will have to be provided for in any 
scheme of all round agricultural improvement. The aim should be to 
stop further growth of population in the Province, as in the country as 
a whole, and the intioductiou of measures lot improvement in the quality 
of the existing population in a. manner as to make their ftiture utterly 
unlike the present. 
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A. —Prevailing systems of land tenure. 

B. —Size of holdings; subdivision and fragmentation. 

C —Landlord and tenant (passing of land from cultivating to non- 
cultivating classes; absentee ownership of land; rack- 
renting). 

D.—Reform of land tenure. 








APPKNDIX II 
LAND TENURE PROBLEMS 
A.—^Pbevailinq Systems of Land Tenure 
Queition 

Describe the various systems of land tenure prevalent in your province. 
State the extent ot land held under each of these systems. 

Abstract of replies 

1. Bengal .—The principal system of land tenure is the Permanent 
Settlement created by Regulation 1 of 1793. The revenue was fixed in 
perpetuity and all zamindars were placed in the same category. While 
some farmers obtained some proprietary i;ights which they had never 
possessed, the independent chiefs and the old landholding families were 
confirmed in the position they had occupied for centuries. In certain cases, 
revenue-tree grants made hy former rulers which were subsequently recog¬ 
nized and confirmed, are held as revenue-free estates. Later when the 
policy underlying the permanent settlement was abandoned, new estates 
were created with either Government or private persons os proprietors, and 
they are liable to periodical revision of land revenue. The relative import¬ 
ance of these four different types of tenures may be seen from the table 
below: — 



Category. 

Number 

held 

(in l.COO). 

Area in 
millions of 
acres. 

I. 

n. 

m. 

Permanently.settled estates (revenue-paying). 
Revenue free estates 

Temporarily, settled estates 

94 

SI 

4 

37-37 

1-97 

334 

IV. 

Estates held direct by Government 

4 

42-68 

3 65 




46-33 


Jfob.—Tbeu flanrea rrpment giasi ana of estate*, and not merely of lands occupied by ryots 
In the estates. Fu ttaer Information fur.ilshed below la based mainly on the Hepott of the Land 
Kevenue commission, lSea..sl. 

The “ Estates held direct by Government” aro the same as what are 
known as ryotwari tracts elsewhere. Most of the lands in the zamtndari 
estates are held by ryots whoso rights in the land and obligations to the 
zamindar have been regulated by a long series of tenancy laws, the net 
effect of which is that the ryot possesses substantially the same rights in 
his holding as ryots holding land direct from Government in Government 
estates in Bengal, and these again are practically identical with those of 
ryots holding direct from Government under the ryotwari settlement in 
other provinces. The incidence of the rent payable by the ryot to the 
zamindar in Bengal compares, in general, favourably with the incidence of 
land revenue payable to Government by ryots in ryotwari areas. The land 
held by a ryot may be cultivated either by himself or by crop-sharing tenant, 
or by under-ryots. Under-ryots fall into three classes, of which the first 
possesses practically all the rights of ryots except transferability; the second 
and the third differ from the first mainly as regards liability to ejectment 
in certain circumstances. The tenant who is not an under-ryot is usually 
a crop-sharer (called a bargadar) and bis relations with the ryot are purely 
contractual. 

The following table shows the area of lands held by ryots and under- 


iTOts: — 

Area in 

Class of ryots and under-ryots. miU onsof 

acres. 

Land held rent-free or on fixed rent .. 3-73 

Land held by ryots .. .. .. .. .. 27-97 

Land held by under ryots •. • • ■ • 3-09 


Total .. 34;79 
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There is a limited extent of land in the cultivating possession of pro¬ 
prietors of estates and persons holding as under-tenure holders. The 
exact area is not known, but from certain estimates of these assets made 
by the Land Revenue Commission, it may be inferred that this is probably 
of the order of six hundred thousand acres or le.ss than two per cent of 
the total area held by ryots and under-ryots. 

The characteristic feature of the present condition of proprietary rights 
in estates is tho prevalence of subdivision and sub-infeudation to a large 
extent. The zamindars are free to transfer their rights to whomsoever 
they might think proper by sale, gift, or otherwise. Where transfers of 
the nature of a irerpetual lease subject to a rent reserved, are effected, a 
permanent under-tenure is created, which in its turn may be likewise 
subdivided and sub-infeudated. “ The development of sub-infeudation has 
led to a revenue system of immense complexity, particularly in districts 
like Bakarganj, where as many as 15 or 20 grades of tenure holders 
are not uncommonly found.’' 

2. Bihar .—The systems of land tenure pi-evalent in Bihar are sub¬ 
stantially the same as in Bengal, the system of permanently-settled estates 
being the predominant form to an ev'en larger extent. Particulars regard¬ 
ing the gross area under estates are not available. The following table 
shows the acreage of land held by proprietors, under-tenure holders and 
different classes of cultivating holders of land: — 

Area in 
millions of 
acres. 

/ Z. Held by proprietors (including .Zfro/and 2'12 

2. Held "by tenure holders in cultivating pos- 
(_ session .... .. .. 1'34 

3-46 

ri. Ooounanoy-raiyats other than those paying 


1 produce-rents ... .. .. .. .. 16‘68 

B -(2. Oooupanoy-raivats paying produce-rents .. 2'33 

I 3. Rent-free holders .. .. ., O‘06 

Raiyata holding at fixed rents or rates 0'49 

20-36 

p /I. Non-oooupanoy.raiyats ... .. 0-33 

\ 2. tlnder -raiyats .. .. .. 0-33 

0-66 

Total (A, B and 0) .. 24-48 

Unoccupied . . 4-26 

Grand total .. 28-73 


Nors.—The foregoing figures are based on figures collected from survey and settlement reports 
which are liable to be out of date. The figures, therefore, are useful merely for furnlshi..g an Idea 
of the dltferent types of holdings and their relative lm.jortance. 

The small class of i-aiyats holding at fixed rents or rates (B-4) are a 
privileged minority whose status compares favourably with the holders of 
land under Government in ryotwari areas in that the rents payable by 
them are fixed in perpetuity. The largest group, namely, the occupancy- 
raiyats (B-1 and B-2), possess substantially the same rights in land as 
the raiyats in Bengal and the holders of land under Government in ryot- 
wari areas. The< bulk of them (B-1) pay a cash rent, which is revisahle. 
There is, however, a section of occupancy-raiyats (B-2) who are liable to 
pay a produce-rent. 

The produce-rent is sometimes fixed as a share of the produce, some¬ 
times at a fixed quantity per unit of land in the holding, and sometimes 
as a quantity fixed on the holding. In some cases, the landlord’s share is 
paid according to appraisement and sometimes by actual division. There 

I Report oftbe Land Bevenue Commltslon, Bengal. 
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are also caBes where the cultivating holder ia liable to pay a cash rent on 
fields which ordinarily pay produce-rent when certain crops, particularly 
sugarcane, are grown on them. ' The proportion of the produce payable as 
rent by the cultivating holder varies (presumably with the type of land 
as well as with the nature of the tenure—occupancy-raiyat, non-occupancy 
raiyat, or under-raiyat as the case may be), and appears to range between 
one-third and two-thirds. As a result of recent legislation, there is now 
a statutory maximum to the produce pa^ble by an occupancy-raiyat, and 
this is 9/20ths of the produce. The incidence of rent in such cases must 
be many times heavier than cash rents in estates and land revenue payable 
by ryots in ryotwari areas. 

3. Ur'ma .—Tenures prevailing in this Province are substantially similar 
to those in Bengal, the area of permanently-settled estates being relatively 
smaller than in Bengal. Relevant figures are given below: — 

Area in 
millions of 


acres. 

Permanently-settled estates .. .. .. 9'13 

Revenue-free estates .. .. .. 0*32 

Temporarily-settled estates .. , .. ,. 5-18 

14-63 

Raiyatwari and Khas Mahal (corresponding to Government 
estates in Bengal) .. 5-98 


20-61 

There are some distinctive features not present in Bengal which arc- 
described below: — 

(i) Revenue-free estates in the northern districts of the province are 
of the same type as in Bengal; that is, a bifurcation of proprietary rights 
and occupancy rights exists, and cultivators acquire occupancy rights os in 
zamindaris. in the districts transferred to the province from Madras, 
this is not invariably the case. Cultivators bolding under the revenue-free 
proprietors may acquire occupancy rights in some estates but not in 
others. 

(ii) Xu tUe district of Sambalpur, the Gauntiai tenure prevails—a foi-ro 
of tenure intermediate between the zamindari and the ryotwari. The 
Gauntia is an agent for the collection of revenue due to Government from 
settled lands. He is the holder of some lands given to him in lieu of 
remuneration. He has also the right to lease out the waste lands and 
appropriate to himself the rent on such lands up to the next settlement. 
The Gauntia’s rights are heritable and transferable. Tenants in such 
villages acquire occupancy rights. 

(iii) Though cash rent is the common teature in the province, a con¬ 
siderable area is held on produce-rent which is generally of two kinds. 
The commonest form is known as the dhuli-hhag, meaning an equal division 
of the grain and the by-products. The second form is that known as the 
Saiija (i.e., contract), under which a fixed quantity of the produce is 
payable. 

4. Assam .—The major portion of two districts in this province (Sylhet 
and Goalpara) is settled under the zamindari system as in Bengal. The 
rest of the province is settled under the raiyatwari system. The actual 
cultivator may be a ryot holding under the Government or a ryot holding 
under a zamindar. He may also be a tenant holding under a ryot and 
(mying a share of the produce called the adhi-hhagi. 


Raiyatwari 

Zamindari permanently 86*^X163 

Zamindari temporarily settled 

Area in 
millions of 
acres.' 

29-87 

. 3-92 

. 1-70 


36-40 


1 The tgntes have been taken ftom “ The Indian Bui«l Problem ”, Sir lianilal Nmuvati' and 

J. J. Anjarla. 
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6. The United Provinces .—The system of permanently-settled estates 
prevails in the Benares Division, parts of Azamgarh district, and in parts 
of the districts of Gonda and Bahraich. The rest of the province is tempo¬ 
rarily settled. The ryotwari system does not prevail in the province. 

The unit for purposes of settlement is the mahat, which may be either 
a single zamindari in which a mahal is held by one person, or a joint 
zamindari in which a mahal may be held by more than one person. The 
Talukdars of Oudh have the privilege of engaging with the Government for 
the revenue of a whole taluka instead of for one mahal. They also hold 
the right to create a sub-proprietary right in favour of another person in 
the taluka. The rights of Talukdars are transferable and heritable by a 
single heir. 

The following table shows the areas of lands held by proprietors in 
cultivating possession (‘ Sir ’ or ‘ Khudkasht ’) and those held by various 
cliuBses of tenant;: — 

Area in 
mi'lions of 
a:ros. 

A. • Sir ’ and ‘ Khudkasht ’ .. , . .. .. 6-96 

B. (1) Hereditary tenants . 14-99 

(2) Oeoupanoy tenants •• •• >• ■■ 10-41 

(3) Ex-proprietary tenants and holders of special 

tenures in Oudh .. .. .. 0-81 

(4) Fixed-rate tenants and permanent tenure holders. 0-71 

26 92 

p. Non-ooeupanoy tenants ■ - , ,. O’l® 

Total . 33-07 


The tenants of category B, class (4), are those holding lands under 
proprietors in the tracts under permanent-settlement made under Regu¬ 
lation 1 of 1793. They possess rights in land of substantially the same 
character as the raiyats in Bengal as well as raiyats bolding land under 
Government in the raiyatwari areas. The other tenants of category B 
differ from them in this important respect—^that they have not got transfer¬ 
able rights. All tenants of category B have got hereditary rights. Non¬ 
occupancy tenants (category C) are a small class of tenants who do not 
possess hereditary rights. 

6. The Central Provinces and Berar. —In this province there -are no 
permanently-settled estates. The principal system in the Central Provinces 
IS that of the temporarily-settled estates similar to the ‘United Provinces. 
The proprietors are known as maiguzars. There is a small class of plot 
proprietors who are separately assessed to land revenue on lands situated 
in mahals. These are known as malik-makbuzas. The w’nole of Berar and 
some villages in the Central Provinces proper are settled on the raiyatwari 
system. The following table gives the holding of land by proprietors as 
well as r different classes of tenants: — 

Area in 
millions of 
a.';re8. 

A. Held by maiguzars <‘Sir ’ and ‘ Khudkasht’)_ .. 3-87 

B. Held by ma i'K-roakbuzas .. .. i. .. b'86 

C. He d by absolute oeoupanoy tenints. 2 10 

D. Held rent-free subject to rendering village services . . 018 


7-00 

E. Held byraivats in raiyatw€u-i villages— 

In the Central Provii.oee . 1.28 

In Berar . 8-30 


16-68 
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7. Madras.—The rdiyatwari. sctUement, under which lands are held 
direct from (iovernment by ryots, is tho principal form of tenure in this 
province. The permanently settled zamindari tenure also prevails to a 
large extent. The areas are given below; — 


Raiyatwari area 
Zamindari area 


Millions of 
acies. 

27-e6 

12-84 


A special form of tenure known as the iiiam also prevails and is to be 
found both in raiyatwari and zamindari tracts of the province. Inam 
villages or lands may be held either revenue-free or at a reduced assessment 
called a- quit-rent. The inams are of many kinds and result from grants 
made by former Governments for religion, charity, public service, military 
and other rewards, and so forth, and there are minor inams scattered 
throughout the villages which are enjoyed by village artisans, etc., as part 
01 their emoluments and by various other persons or institutions. Whether 
or not the tenure of the holder of inam is similar to that of propri^ore of 
permanently-settled estates in so far as the rights of cultivators holdi^ 
under him are concerned, depends oh the nature of the grant and the 
effect of recent legislation. 

Other forms of tenure presenting, special features are the following:— 

(i) In Malabar, three distinct interests in land known as the Janam, 
Kanam, and Verumpattam, are recognized, and their rights are to some 
extent regulated by law. 

(ii) Instances of remporarily-eettled estates of the Central Provinces 
type are 'to be found in parts of the East Godavari district. 

(iii) In South Kanara, a system of permanent under-tenures has 
developed within tho raiyatwari system, as the result of perpetual leases 
at a fixed rent, granted by persons holding lands under Government. 

Sub-infeudation of proprietary rights in znmindaris has been held in 
check in this province, since early in this century, as a result of legislation. 
Many of the larger estates are inalienaole, and impartible end succession 
is regulated hy the rule of primogeniture. 

In general, the .relations between tenants and holders of land are 
governed by contract, whether the holders of land are raiyats holding under 
Government under the raiyatwari system, or raryats holding under proprie¬ 
tors under tho zamindari system. Broadly, tenancies are either on a 
crop-sharing basis or on the basis of .hxed or standing rent in cash or 
produce. Under each Of these, there are some variations in accordance 
with the nature of the land, irrigation facilities, and contribution of 
seed,'manure and plough-team by the landlord and the tenant, respectively 
and ’the kind of crop raised. 

8. Bombay.—The predominant form of tenljre in this Province is the 
ryotwari system. Out of 3? 29 million acres of occupied assessed land, 
24-44 million acres are held on this tenure. A small proportion of this area, 
1-22 million acres, is held on what is called the restricted ryotwari tenure 
under which the holder is subject to the condition that the land cannot be 
transferred except with the permission of the Collector. This restricted 
tenure is generally made applicable only to backward classes of cultivators. 

While the zamindari systejn as such either in its permanently-settled or 
temporarily-settled form does not prevail, the inam tenure is common as 
in Madras. There are also the following special forms of land tenure: — 

(i) TaluUdari tenure .—This is found within the Ahmedabad district. 
Talukdars are absolute proprietors of their respective estates, subject to the 
payment of Government demand which may bo either fixed or liable to 
, periodical revision. The more important bf these estates observe the rule 
of primogeniture, but in tho case of the smaller ones the number of 
co-snarers increased from generation to generation. The talukdar cannot 
encumber his e.state beyond his own lifetime without the permission of 
the Talukdari Settlement Officer, or alienate it permanently without a 
Government sanction. 
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(ii) Other forms of tenure are the Bhagdari tenure in parts of Kaira, 
Narvutdari tenure in Broach, the Khoti tenure in parts of the Bombay 
suburban, Colaba, and Ratnagiri districts, Meh\easi tenure, TJdhad Jama- 
handhi tenure, Maleki tenure, and the Barahati tenure. In general these 
special features partake of the characteristics of temporarily-settled estates. 

The total area under inam, talukdari, and ether forms of alienated 
{enures is 7-85 million acres. 


9, i^unjab .—The cultivated area of the province (31-17 million acres) is 
held by owners and tenants as shown below; — 


MilKona of 
acres. 


(i) 

Tenants-at-wiU 

. . 

16-26 

(ii) 

Owners . 

. . 

9-49 

(iii) 

Government tenants 


3-23 

(iv) 

Tenants with rights of oeoupanoy 

. . 

2-54 

(V) 

Government leasees 


0-65 


31-17 


Xhou^ the term ‘ zamiudar ’ is generally used to describe a landholder 
in this province, the tenure system is essentially ryotwari, that is to say, 
the person who holds land direct under Government is also the person who 
has the permanent and heritable right to cultivate the land. This is not, 
however, the cose in respect of lands held by tenants with rights of 
occupancy who hold 2-54 million acres. These tenants hold under other 
ownem who hold under Government. The nature of their right in the 
lands they hold is, however, substantially the same as those of ryots holding 
land under Government in ryotwari areas; or under proprietors in 
permanently-settled areas. They have to pay the owner a small sum in 
addition to the land revenue demand of the Government, for which 
theoretically, the owner is held responsible. The class described as Govern¬ 
ment tenants bolding 3-23 million acres was created by the Colony Act 
of 1010 which gives them certain rights of alienation and succession. The 
rights and obligations of this class of tenants are governed by a statement 
of conditions issued by the Government which usually provide for the 
acquisition, first, of occupancy and, ultimately, of proprietary rights. (This 
class is, therefore, analogous to the ryots bolding land in Bombay on the 
‘ restricted ’ ryotwari tenure.) The Government lessees are tenants holding 
for a term according to their leases. The tenant-at-will bolds generally 
under ‘owners’; and has no security of tenure beyond his claim to 
harvest the crops he has sown, though in practice satisfactory tenants are 
hard to replace and are not ejected. The prevalence of large holdings is a 
notable feature of this province. It has been estimated that 2-4 per cent 
of the owners hold 88 per cent of the land, and their holdings are 50 acres 
or more in extent. 

10. Sind .—^Here also the i-yotwari system prevails. Roughly four-fifths 
of the cultivated land is held by persons who, as in the Punjab, are 
describe as zamindars. Their lands are cultivated by tenants (known 
as harts) on the ‘ batai ’ or crop-sharing system. The cultivator provides 
his own labour and that of his bullocks in return for a half-share of the 
crops which he harvests. All Government dues on the land are paid by the 
owner. Landowners who are unable to manage their own lands on this 
system customarily grant leases for a period of five years and the lessee, 
in his turn, gets the land cultivated on the crop-sharing system by harts. 

11. North-West Frontier Province.—the principal form of land tenure 
in tUs province is called Bhaichara, under which the whole “ village 
brotherhood ’’ undertake a measure of responsibility for land revenue due 

iR^vidual holdera to Government, lii practice, however, the resnon- 
sfbihty for payment of defaulters’ j-evenue is not enforced. Other forms of 
tenure are described as Zanrindari and Patidari. Particulars of area are 
unavailable. 
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B.— SiZK 01' HoliDIKOS ; SVBDl VISION AND I' KAK MENTATION 


Question 

(i) Is there a tendency to progressive reduction in the average siiSO 
of holdings and/or their fragmentation? 

(ii) Have any measures been adopted to restrict subdivision of holdings, 
if so, with what results? 

(iii) Have any measures been adopted to promote consolidation of 
holdings, if so, with what results? 

(iv) What measures would you lecoiiuiieud for securing iiuprovement in 
these respects? 


Absiiavt of reiiUes 

I’art (i) of the (piestioji 

1. (a) “ Is there a teiuleney to proyressive reduetiun in the aventye 
size of holdings^” —Assam, Bihar, Bengal, Bombay, the Central Provinces 
and Berar, Madras, Orissa, and the Punjab Governments agree that the 
tendency exists and is well marked. In the case of the United Provinces, 
available information is inconclusive, and it seems probable that there 
has not been much subditdsion of holdings but a decrease in the size of 
plots within holdings. Joint holdings continue to be a common feature. 
In Sind it is stated tliat there is no problem since the great bulk of the 
cultivated land is composed of fairly huge estates. The Proi'iucial Gov 
ernment add that the tendency to fragmentation ‘ in small peasant holdings 
has been checked by imposing conditions of iin.partibihty on peasant 
grants. In the North-West Frontier Province, it has been stated that 
there is no tendency to progressive reduction in the size of holdings or 
their fragmentation^. The fragmentation of holdings is the inevitable 
result of partition proceedings and inheritance under customary law or 
the Shariat following death. 

(6) “ Is there a tendency to proyressive fragmentafion of holdings '/”— 
It is agreed by all provimes that there is such a tendency. Except in 
Sind and the North-West Frontier Province, it is also agreed that this 
is a problem requiring remedy. 

Part (ii) of the question 

2. “ Huci any measnrrs been adopted to restrict subdivision of hold¬ 
ings, if so, with what results?" —No remedies have been tried in any 
province. The folloiving may be regarded as exceptions to this statement, 
(o) In the Central Provinces, revenue officers are forbidden to partition 
a holding if it involves the formation of a holding with an area of less 
than 10 acres. This is enforced by a rule under the Central Provinces 
Tenancy Act. This is not effective as the parties can privately parti¬ 
tion the same holding to any extent they desire. In Berar, there is a 
similar minimum limit for subdivision which is, however, only one-fourth 
of an acre. It is possible that there are in other provinces also some 
limits to officially recognized subdivisions, but, as in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, they must be ineffective for preventing private partition. (6) In 
Sind, it is reported that conditions of impartibility are imposed on 
grants referred to already. 

Part (iii) of the question 

3. “ Have any lueusures been adopted to promote consolidation of 
holdings, if so, with what results?" —No measures have been tried in 
Assam Bihar, Bengal, Bombay and Orissa. No measures have been tried 
in Sirui except the imposition of conditions of impartibility on peasant 
grants referred to already. 

In Madras, an attempt was made in 1936 to secure consolidation of 
holdings and 26 co-operative societies were organized. Only 1,599 acres 
were consolidated, and the Government abandoned the experiment and 
concluded that, “ so long as subdivision has to go on, any attempt at 

I The pteblem of snbdlvWon and not of fragmentation is probably referred to here. 
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coiiholidutioii of liokliitg!) was bound to fail.” The exi)ei'iiueut was tried 
ill the absence of .special legislation and this is . said to be one of the 
causes of lailure. Other difficulties are stated as follows: — 

(а) The general conservatism of ryots. 

(б) Difficulties in title, especially where luiiiors were involvea. 

(,c) Kucuinbrances on fragineuts which could not be cleared. 

(d) Expenditure on eucunsbrance eertilicales and registration fees. 

(e) Inability to prevent consolidated holdings from being fragmented 
again , or from being encumbered. 

In the Aoith-tt'ent Fruiitier Province, the revenue officers are required 
to make endeavours to arrange partitions so as to secure coiisoiiUated 
holdings, but the experience is that this is not always possible. 

The provinces in which action has been taken with some success arc 
ilie Fuiijab, the Central ^rovince^ and the United Frovinces. Initially, 
consolidation-was effected in the Punjab on an entirely voluntary basis 
through Consolidation of Uoldiiigs Societies, which numbered I,e07 on 
;31st July 1943. the total area consolidated by them was 1-45 million 
acres. Certain measures of compulsion have been provided by the Coii- 
solidatioii of Holdings Act under which work has been cairied out in 37(1 
villages and 0-31 million acres have been consolidated. The work is in 
lirogress in 8C more villages. The main difficulty is tliat it takes a long 
time to secure tlie consent of two-thirds of the landholders which is the 
pro-requisitc for compulsory, consolidation. Inadequacy of trained staff 
was another difficulty, which it is hoped will diminish after the war. 

In the Centnil Provinces, fragmentation is being remedied by consoli¬ 
dation operation.^ which liave been in progress since 1930. They have 
boon succosslully coiiiipleted in 3,476 villages iii three districts of Chhattis- 
garh division under the Central P"ovinces Consolidation of Holdings Act 
of 1928. 

Ill the United Provinces, consolidation of holdings is being encouraged 
tlirough tile co-operative movement since 1924. The results were small, 
approximately 42,000 acres being consolidated. Similar work was also 
undertaken in some Court of Wards Estates. The United Provinces Coii- 
solidation of Holdings Act was passed in 1939 and came into force in 
.lanuary 1940. Work was undertaken in six districts, but there has been 
difficulty owing to dearth of trained officers and staff. The Co-operative 
Department also continues its work on a voluntary basis. Further, the 
United Provinces Tenancy Act of 1939 contains provisions for helping 
the tenants to consolidate their holdings by exchange or acquisition. 

Part (iv) of the question 

4. ■' Whal measures would you recommend for securing improvement 
in these respects.'” —(,a) Bemedy for fragmentation .—It is recognized gene¬ 
rally that there is no hnal remedy for frugmeiitatiou as long as the 
process of subdivision continues unchecked. But this does not necessarily 
mean that aiiti-fragincntaf ion is without value even if subdivision is 
not checked. Operations similar to those undertaken by the Punjab, the 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces Governments under special 
laws providing for consolidation of holdings are favoured by other pro¬ 
vinces generally, except in .Madras where the attempt to deal with frag¬ 
mentation lias been given up and the view has been expressed that “ the 
best method of combating fragmentation would seem to be the encourage¬ 
ment of co-operative farming. ’ 

III Bihar the question is iiinler consideration by the Post-war Agri¬ 
cultural Reconstruction Committee, thou^ it is felt that there are 
formidable difficulties in the way of consolidation which are presented by 
the multiplicity of tenure-holders between tlie ryot and the Government 
in that province which has been accentuated by the forraatioii of new 
pattas under the Estates Partition Acts. Other difficulties are the in¬ 
debtedness of the ryot and encumbrances of the nature of usufructuary 
mortgages. Ciompiil.sion is not favoured at any rate in the initial stages, 
as it might well cause hardship to the poorer cultivator and miight create 
considerable confusion and uiisettlemeut in the rural credit structure. 

In Bombay, a Bill is being prepared to provide for the consolidation 
of holdings and i- supporteil by public opinion. 
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Ill Bengal, the Land Hovenue Coiiimisieion which considered the 
subject agreed that consolidation was desirable but saw great difficulty 
in carrying it out in Bengal. 

ib) Bemedy for subdimsiuii .— The gist of opinion expressed by Pro¬ 
vinces is given below : — 

(i) Assam. —The operation of the laws of inheritance will have to 
be checked. Some sort of a right cf pre-emption will help. No effort 
in this line by legislation will be successful unless simultaneously industries 
are developed to absorb the extra man-power from the land. 

(ii) Bihar. —The obvious remedy is to change the law of inheritance 
and to introduce the law of primogeniture. Such legislation is bound to 
be unpopular, will not help existing small holdings, and may be inexpedi¬ 
ent until productive alternative occupations are available for fhe junior 
members of the family. 

(iii) Bengal. —The problem reflects the ever-increasing pressure ot 
population on land which is at the root of all the' economic difficulties ot 
the province. The laws of inheritance coupled with the free right of 
transfer have led to a systematic increase in the subdivision of holdings. 
The Land Revenue Commission considered the possibility of modifying the 
laws of inheritance or introducing a sy.stem of preferred heirs, and held 
that this was impracticable. 

(iv) Bombay. —Public opinion is unlikely to support measures to 
check subdivision involving interference with the laws of inheritance. 

(v) Central Provinces and Berar. —Consolidation has leduced frag¬ 
mentation to the minimum but cannot stop the process of rofragmenta- 
tion as long us the present laws of inheritance continue. 

(vi) Madras. —The best method would seem to be tlic encourage¬ 
ment of co-operative farming. 

(vii) Orissa. —The problem is duo mainly to the growth of popula¬ 
tion and the increasing trend towards the break-up of the joint family- 
system. The laws of succession and also the free transferability of land 
are other causes. Suggested remedies are some form of pre-emption and 
collective or co-operative farming. 

(viii) Punjab .— It is not possible to restrict subdivision of holdings 
without changing the law of .succession. Public opinion is strongly 
opposed to depriving the ow ner’s sons of their share until some equivalent 
means of income are ensured for them. 

(ix) United Provinces, Bind, and North-West Frontier Province .— 
These Governments have expre.ssed no opinion on this point. 

C.—Landuoiio and Tknant 
Questio-ns 

(i) To what extent was there a tendency tor ownership of laud to pass 
out of the hands of cultivating classes to non-cultivating classes t Has 
this tendency been arrested or reversed to any significant extent? 

(ii) Is absentee ownership of land increasing? If so, do you consider 
it to be a factor restricting the growrth of agricultural production? Have 
any remedies been tried and with what results? Can you suggest any 
remedies ? 

(iii) Are the cultivating classes rack-rented in any areas of your 
province ? Have any remedies been tried ? It so, with what results ? 
Can you suggest any remedies? 

Abstract of replies 

1. Bengal. —(,i) There is no doubt tli.at there is an increasing teiideuc.v 

for ownership of land to pass out of tlie hands of the cultivating classes. 

The transferees may he either noii-agricnlturists or agriculturists who 
have already gpt more, laud than they could cultivate directly. There 

is no reason to suppose that the tendency has been arrested or reversed; 
and it tuay be presumed to have been rendered worse by the Bengal 

Tenancy (Amendment) Act of 19^ which, by removing restrictions on 
Tights of transfer, has greatly- fio-ilitatv'd the nnsaing of lands out of the 
hands of bona fide cultivators. 


;ioa 
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(ii) Absentee owueiship lias been increasintj and is an evil because 
it has resulted in cultiration being dune by indifferent agriculturists or 
rack-rented bargadars or under-tenants. No rernedial ni^easures have been 
tried. Possible remedi^ are stated to be (a) the provision of each agri¬ 
cultural family with an economic holding from which it can earn its 
livelihood, and (6) the interdiction of all kinds of transfer of agricultural 
lands to non-agriculturists. 

(lii) Bengal Government have not commented on the rack-renting 
question so tar as it relates to tenants at will. The views of the Land 
Kevenue Commission on the barga system were as lollows: “ The systeni 
has many advantages. When a share of the crop is jiaid, fluctuations in 
the cash value of the produce have no application and whether there is a 
good or bad crop the amount paid varies with the outturn. The system 
is of great assistance to widows, minoi's, and other people who are tempo¬ 
rarily incapacitated from agvicultuve. Such people would be great losers 
if their only way of getting their lands cultivated without losing for 
ever the right to return to it was the employment of labour hired by the 
day or the mouth. The disadv antages are as follows; The barga system 
overrides the principle that the tiller of the soil should have security 
and protection from rack-renting. No one denies that half the produce 
is an excessive rent. Further, the balance of opinion in all countries is 
that this system of cultivation is not economic and, therefore’, not in 
the interests of the community as a whole. The cultivator only gets the 
benefit of half the value of any increase in yield, which is the reward ol 
his own labour or enterprise, l! the crop is even a partial failure, ho 
does not earn the cost of cultivation.” The Commission, therefore, recom¬ 
mended that bargadars who supply the plough-cattle, and agricultural 
implements should be treated as tenants and protected as under-ryots are 
protected—without necessarily all the rights of occupancy. The Commis¬ 
sion further recommended that the share of the crop, legally recoverable 
should be reduced to one-third instead of half, although it was recognized 
that there would be practical difficulties in enforcing the limitation. 

2. Bihar. —(i) There has been a tendency for ownership to pass out of 
the hands of petty cultivators to bigger cultivators and others who employ 
,hired labour. This has been checked to some extent as a result of the 
recent rise in prices but might increase again after the war when prices 
will fall, unless the prices of agricultural products were stabilized at an 
economic level and subsidiary occupations are provided for small holders. 

(ii) Absentee ownership of land is rather increasing but it has not 
restricted agricultural procluction except in so far as i+ - as resulted in 
neglect of sources of irrigation. The problem has not yet assumed such 
proportions as to call for special remeJie.s. 

(iii) There is practically no rack,-rentiiig in the province. Tenants 
who hold Bakasht lands or are vinder-ryots of big cultivators are the only 
class who can, be said to be r^k-rented. This has been controlled by 
tenancy legislation and no remedies seem to be called for at present. 

3. Orissa. —(i) There are reasons to believe that the right of free 
transferability of land has prejudicially affected the small cultivators. At 
present there is no noticeable tendenoj for on iiei ship of laud to pass out 
of the hands of the cultivating classes to non-cultivating classes, but 
there is a tendency for laud to iiass from small cultivators to big culti¬ 
vators or to persons who are nien of professions as well as cultivators. 
Remedies suggested are (a) cheap credit and supplemental employment to 
small cultivators, and (b) restrictions on rights of transfer including 
prohibition of transfer by small holders. 

(ii) There is a growing tendency for occupancy ryots and other 
tenants getting income from their land without cultivating it.. Sub-letting 
to under-ryots by persons living far away from the village in which their 
lands are situated is on the increase. Such absenteeism is a factor restrict¬ 
ing the growth of agricultural production because the under-tenant does 
not take sufficient interest in the land. No remedies .have been tried. 
Possible remedies suggested are (a) legislation providing right of occu¬ 
pancy to under-tenant in respect of lands under his cultivation for a num¬ 
ber of years and (b) ejectment of owner from lands which remain fallow 
without sufficient reasons for a number of years consecutively. 

(iii) A considerable area is held on produce-rent, ‘ of which the 
commonest form is - the equal division of grain as well as by-products. 
There is a less common form under which a fixed quantity of the produce 
is paid. Under both the systems tenants are rack-rented as they are 
made to pay rent generally at half the gross-produce, which in money 
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represents more than three times the average cash rent in normal times 
and about eight times at the present prices of paddy. No remedies have 
been tried. Possible remedy suggested is amendment of tenancy laws 
prescribing a maximum of one-third of the gross-produce as the legally 
recoverable rent. The Government of Orissa have also stated “No step 
has been taken to check absentee landlordism nor is it verv necessary to 
do so. What is required is to place some statutory obligations on the 
proprietors to effect improvements in agriculture and not to depend on the 
possibility of development which landlords, induced or compelled to live 
On their estates, might voluntarily make.” ‘ 


4. Assam .—Transfer of land to non-cultivating classes is not appre¬ 
ciable. There is ao substantial absenteeism, but thei'e is rack-renting in 
the zamindari areas, for which the abolition of the zamindari system is 
the only remedy. 

5. Madras. —(i) An investigation of transfers during the period 1931 
to 1934 showed that about 20 per cent of all the areas transferred went 
to non-agriculturists, while a very large proportion went to big absentee 
landholders, particularly agricultural money-lenders. This was the result 
of foreclosure on debts. A definite reply cannot be given as to whether 
the tendency has been curbed or not in recent years. The indications are 
that the tendency has decreased. 


(ii) There is definite indication that absentee ownership of land wa? 
on the increase. It is no doubt an important factor tending to restrict 
production since neither the absentee landlord nor his .short-term tenant 
is interested in investing capital on the improvement of the land or the 
adoption of intensive methods of cultivation. No remedies have been tried. 
The only remedy seems to lie in the formation of co-operative farming 
societies. 

(iii) It cannot be said whether the cultivating classes are rackrrented 
genera'ly in any area in the province, as sufficient information is not 
available. There is nothing in the law to prevent the tenant of the rj’ot- 
wari ryot or of an occupancy ryot or of an inamdar possessing both 
warams in the land, being rack-rented. More resonrch into tenancy condi¬ 
tions is necessary. 

6. Bombay.—(i) One of the results of agricultural indebtedness is the 
transfer of land from the cultivating classes to the non-cultivating classes. 
The process is, however, slow and is checked by the Dekkhan Agricul¬ 
turists* Relief Act, the Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, and by the intro¬ 
duction of the restricted tenure. 

(ii) Absenteeism is a factor restricting production because the 
absentee landlord cares only for his annual rent and takes no intwest in 
the improvement of his lands or the introduction of improved methods ot 
cultivation. The tenant who cultivates lands on lease, which is gene¬ 
rally annual, is not sure how long the lands would remain in his poaession. 
If he sows improved seed or puts in good manure or extra labour to 
improve the land, half of the increased produce so obtained at his cost 
to- the landlord and thus the tenant does not get a proper return for 
his labour and enterprise. The Tenancy Act was passed in 1941 in order 
to give stability to the existing tenants and encouragement to take interest 
in the lands leased to them,. Under this Act, the landlord cannot _ resume 
lands from the existing tenant for a period of ten years and cannot increase 
his rent except for improvements carried out at his expense. Ihe Act 
has been applied to selected areas to begin with, and it is proposed to 
extend it to other areas. 


(iii) While rack-renting is not the general rule, it is true that in 
many areas the landlord receives more than the reasonable rent. J e 
Tenancy Act provides an oiiportunity to the tenant to have a reasonaPie 
rent determined by a revenue officer and the levy of an illegal revenue 
or forced labour or servioes is prohibited. 


7. Central Provinces and Berar.—m There was an increasing tendency 
for ownership of land to pass out of the bands of 

but this has been checked by the Debt Conciliation Act, the Money-endeis 
Act, the Relief of Indebtedness Act. etc. . There is now a tendency tor 
ownership of land to go back to the agriculturists as a « (good 

profits made in agriculture. In Berar, most of the lands bought up by 
co-operative banks have been sold back to the agricultural classes._ 


.also. 
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(ii) Absenteeism is not on the increase, and the problem is not parti¬ 
cularly conspicuous at the present moment, though it is true that lands 
held by absentee owners are not so well cultivated and sometimes remain 
uncultivated for want of proper management. 

(iii) Rack-renting is not a substantial menace. The tenancy laws 
provide safeguards against it. 

8. The Untied Provinces. —(i) Where transfers of cultivating tenures 
take place, the transferee usually belongs to the cultivating class, because 
unless he sub-lets the land, he himself cultivates it. The United Provinces 
Tenancy Act provides for restrictions on sub-letting and for ejectment as a 
penalty for sub-letting in contravention of the Act. The recent working 
of the Tenancy Act shows that ejectments of tenants giving sub-leases in 
contravention of the Act have been rather large. The Act provides an 
effective check against the transfer of cultivatory right to non-cultivating 
classes. 

(ii) The United Provinces Tenanej- Act provides for a tenant’s hold¬ 
ing being treated as abandoned in certain circumstances. This, together 
with the restriction on sub-lettinfe, provides sufbeient safeguard against 
absentee tenants leaving their holdings so pneared for that agricultural 
production might suffer. No further remedies are required. 

(iii) Apart from stray holding here and there, it is doubtful whether 
there is any area in the province in which it can be said that the cultivat¬ 
ing classes are rack-rented. The provisions of the United Provinces Land 
Revenue Act and the United P-ovinces Tenancy Act provide a fairly 
effective control against rack-renting in general. 

9. Punjab.~(i) In the last quarter of the last century, there was an 
increasing tendency for the ownership of land to pass out of 'the hands 
of the cultivating classes to non-cultivating classes. It was checked by 
the Punjab Alienation of Land Act, 1901, which restricted the rights of 
transfer from the agriculturist to the non-agriculfn-ist ryots. Further 
restrictions have been placed by an amendment of the Act in 1938. 

(ii) Without making special enquiries, it i.s not possible to say for 
certain whether absentee ownership is increasing. There is no doubt 
that absentee ownership has an adverse effect on land improvement and 
agricultural p-oduction. No remedies have been tried. Possible remedies 
cannot be suggested because it is a very controversial o: ? stion which 
requires careful consideration. 

(iii) Undoubtedly the cultivating classes are .sometimes rack-rent'd. 
No enquiry has ever been held to determine the extent of this riuk-renting, 
and it is, therefore, not possible to say how prevalent this evil is nor 
whether any special remedies are required. The whole question of tenants’ 
rights and treatment of tenants is a very controversial one on which no 
opinion can be expressed without fuller consideration. 

10. Sind. —(i) The position about transfer of land to non-cultivating 
classes was never partieula-ly serious; it .seems to have disappeared at 
present because of the greater holding power of the owners, and in order 
to check whatever tendency there may be in future, a Land Alienation 
Bill is at present being conducted to its final stage in the legislature. 

(ii) Absenteeism is recently on the increase on account of the Hur 
troubles, and only the complete eradication of the Hur terror can be 
expected to remedy this. Before these troubles, absenteeism was decreas¬ 
ing. ami owners weie taking more active iutorest in the development of 
their estates. 

(iii) Rack-renting is not a possibility under the Sind Crop-sharing 
System owing to the shortage of agricultural Inlrour. 

11. No~th-West Frontier Province. —(i) Since the introduction of the 
Land Alienation Act to all districts of the Province, there hns been no 
tendency for agricultural lands to pass to non-agriculturists. 

(ii) Absenteeism is not increasing and is insignificant. Where owners 
are absent, they are in every case reureseuted tiy a close relation who 
arranges for the proper cultivation of the land. 

(iii) Rack-renting is an unknown feature in this Province because the 
tenants receive a share of the crop varying from one-third to two-thirds 
of the piwluce according to local conditions. 
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D.—Heform of Lanii Tenure 

Quettion 

The view has been expressed that unless changes are made in the 
prevalent systems of land tenure, it would not be possible to secure any 
significant increase in agricultural production or significant improvement 
of the standard of life of the cultivating classes. Do you agree with this 
view? If so, discuss in relation to each system of land tenure prevalent 
in your Province, those aspects which, in your opinion, are objectionable 
as tending (a) to prevent extension of cultivation or irrigation or (&) to 
prevent the adoption of improved methods of ugriculture or (e) to prevent 
the cultivator from securing a fair return for his labour and enterprise. 
Outline the changes which you consider necessary and the measures by 
which such changes can be brought about. 

Abstract of replies 

X. Assam. —Parts of the Province (e.g., the Assam Valley) are under 
temporary settlement. The Government are of the view that “ while the 
ryotwari tenure induces increased production, the opposite is the case in 
zamindari areas.” In view of a “ general feeling of insecurity ” under the 
zamindai'i system, its total abolition is advocated. 

2. Bengal.—The Government of Bengal have replied as follows; 

The lyand Revenue Commission in their report, which was submitted in 
1940. lia.s examined the existing land system of Bengal in its various 
aspects with special reference to the permanent settlement and its effects 
on the economic and social structure as well as its influence on the revenues 
and administrative machinery of the Province of Bengal. In the opinion 
of the maiority of the Commission the disadvantages of the existing system 
are as follows. — 

(1) The existing system has rendered land revenue almost entirely 
inelastic; for about 150 years and the share which the Government ought to 
receive from the produce of the land is substantially less than the share 
taken in Provinces where there is no permanent settlement and where lands 
are less productive than it is in Bengal. 

(2) It has deprived the Government of the benefit of more valuable 
crons and higher prices and of any share in tho increase in the value, of 
land due to increase of ponulation and extension of cultivation or gro'^h 
of towns and the development of trade and industries the benefit of which 
is appropriated by a few. Government also dcjes not get any share in the- 
profit from mineral rights and fisheries in certain navigable rivers. 

(3) It has resulted in inequalities of assessment having’ no ^elation to 
the productive capacity of land. 

(t) The s.vstem has deprived the Government of the close con’tact -with 
and intimate knowledge of rural conditions which the ryotwari systeni 
affords. 

(5) It has imposed an “ iron framework which has had the effect of 
stifling the enterr isc >nd initiative of all classes concerned ” with the 
result that the effic.ic.t b - ’’•"•d-tenant system as visualized by Lord Corn¬ 
wallis has not been reaL ;*.i. On the other hand, the ** evils^of absenteeism, 
and manitgement of estates by unsympathetic agents resulting in unhappy 
relation between the landlords and tenants have grown to such an extent 
that Government has been compelled to emolov for the protection of the 
tenants a more stringent measure of legislation than has been found 
necessary in temporarily-settled areas.” 

(6) It has permitted the creation of a number of intermediaries 
between the zamindar and the actual cultivator none of whom have either 
the incentive or the power to provide anv effective means for improvement 
of agriculture. The ’Government also finds little inducement to spend 
public monev on agricultural development, as the benefit of the improve¬ 
ment goes into private hands, with the result that improvement of agri¬ 
cultural land is nobody’s concern. 

(T) The number of rent receivers is ever on the increase while there 
is a steadv reduction in the number of cultivating owner® of lands and th" 
dispossessed cultivators are swelling the number of hargnitars or of landless 
agricultural labourers. 
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(8) The complexities of the existing system have led to an immense 
volume of harassing and expensive litigation between the landlords and 
tenants and in the privately-managed estates, illegal collections still repre¬ 
sent an appreciable addition to the burdens of the cultivators. 

(9) In permanently-settled areas it is virtually impossible to secure 
remission of rents in areas affected by drought, flood or other natural 
calamities. 

(10) So long as the zamindari system remains, it will be difficult to 
evolve any satisfactory arrangement for revising rents all over the Province 
on an equitable basis and for maintaining the records-of-rights. It is also 
doubtful if under the existing system, the legislature would ever agree to 
provide a really efficient machinery for realization of rent with the result 
that arrear rents would go on accumulating and there will he a complete 
breakdown before long. The stability and security of the land system 
has already been threatened by the development of no-rent mentality 
amongst the ryots in certain areas. 

For the reasons summarized above the' majority of members of the 
Commission are definitely of opinion that whatever may have been the 
jtistification for the, permanent settlement in 1793, it is no longer suited 
to the conditions of the present time and that no other solution than 
State acquisition of the interests of all classes of rent-receivers on reason¬ 
able terms will be adequate to remedy the defects of the existing system. 
They are convinced that in order to improve the economic codition of the 
cultivators, the permanent settlement and zamindari system should be 
replaced by a ryotwari system. In that case Government as a sole landlord 
would be in a much stronger position to initiate schemes for (1) consolidation 
of holdings, (2) restoration of economic holdings, (8) provision of grazing 
lands, and (4) prevention of transfer of land to non-agriculturists. Govern¬ 
ment management, although it might not be universally popular, will 
certainly be more efficient and more in the interest of the agricultural 
population than zamindari management. 

The Provincial Government add: “ The minority view on the other 
band is that socially, economically and financially. State acquisition w'ould 
be a hazardous experiment and that no such scheme can be supported 
unl^ it can be clearly demonstrated that the cultivator will benefit 
by it. They hold that the present economic difficulties of the cultivators 
in ^Bengal are unconnected with the land revenue system. They are 
mainly due to (1) increasing pressure of population, f2) the Hindu and 
Muslim laws of inheritance,_ and (3) under-employment of the cultivators. 
These are the problems which would have to bo faced whatever be the 
nature of the land revenue system of the country. On the other hand, 
under the existing system the occupancy ryots in Bengal pay lower 
rate of rent but enjoy greater privileges and protection than the tenants 
in other Provinces. As regards sub-infeudation. it is contended that it 
has led to a wide distribution of agricultural income and has given an 
interest in land to many of the middle classes. By State purchase they 
will be cut off from all connections with the land. This would inevitably 
lead to a social upheaval. The number of big landlords is very small; 
by far the largest majority own small estates and tenures and the com¬ 
pensation that they will receive will be insufficient to induce then: to 
invest their money in industrial concerns. They will either squander the 
money or re-iuvest it in land by purchasing occupancy holdings and the 
result would be that a form of landlordism would again develop on a 
lower scale. Another grave danger of State landlordism is that the 
level of rent may become the subiect of electioneering campaign as the 
tenants’ votes now control the legislature.” 

As retgards the economic condition of the cultivators, the Government 
say: ” It must be pointed out. however, that- as far as the different 
classes of estates in Bengal are concerned, there is no substantial difference 
in the economic condition of the cultivators. The principal impediments 
to extension of cultivation and adoption of improved methods of agri¬ 
culture are— 

(1) existence of a large number of intermediaries between the 
zamindar and the actual cultivator: 
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(2) ever-increasing pressure of population on agricultural land 
which has created an agricultural population—the majority of whom 
possess small-sized uneconomic holdings as there is not enough land to 
go round; 

(3) excessive fragmentation and subdivision of holdings caused by 
the operation of the Hindu and Muslim laws of inheritance; and 

(4) unrestricted right to transfer or sub-let. 

These drawbacks are common to the three systems of land tenure prevalent 
in this Province (viz., the permanently-settled estate system, the tempo¬ 
rarily-settled estate system, and estates held direct by Government). In 
Government-managed estates, although some extension of cultivation has 
been brought about by the system of colonization, it has not been possible 
to undertake any large-scale scheme for improvement of agriculture. 
Theie is nothing, however, to prevent a cultivator from securing a fair 
return for his labour and enterprise although for reasons stated above 
the average cultivator has not much scope for enterprise.” 

Concluding, the Provincial Government state that they “ have already 
considered the principal recommendations of the (Land Revenue) Commis¬ 
sion regarding State purchase of zamindaris and have accepted the 
principle of bringing the actual cultivators into direct relation with 
Government by acquiring the interests of all classes of rent-receivers on 
reasonable terms. Necessary action to implement the decision is proposed 
to be taken as soon as normal conditions have returned in the country.” 

A professor of economics agrees “ that no significant increase in crop 
production in Bengal will be possible without a thorough overhaul of the 
present system of land tenure.” According to him, “ the present system 
should be abolished by buying off all the intermediate interests on the 
lines recommended by the Ploud Commission and direct relationship 
should be established ” between the State and the cultivator. The land 
tenure system should be as follows: (1) The cultivator should have 

heritable and transferable right in the land, subject to good cultivation, 
sale or tramsfer to non-cultivators being prohibited. (2) Good cultivation, 
among other things, will consist of collective farming according to the 
directions given by the State from time to time. (31 The minimum 
size of a collective farm .should be 1.000 bighas. (4) The net income 
of the collective farm should be subject to an income-tax, in lieu of land 
revenue, the total assessment being divided pro rata among the members 
of the collective farm. (5) All collective farms should be knit into an 
ascending series of multi-purpose co-operative federations - through the 
union, the thana, the district and the Province.” 

Another non-official view is as follows: “If we assume the State 
acquires all the rights in land, it follows future land tenancy should ^ 
looked upon as a form of trusteeship and the trustees permitted to remain 
in office only so long as they carried out faithfully the terms of the trust 
deed (their lease) . . . Supposing we take an imaginary area of 

1,000 acres available for handing over to trustees to work in the intoreat 
of the community as a whole. There is no special virtue in 1,(XX) .acres, 
the area might be smaller or larger, though if it were much smaller it 
is doubtful whether a correct balance could be maintained. All the 
people in the area should be offered an opportunity to combine in the 
benefits to be derived from the trusteeship, in some form of co-operative 
society. They would not all be required to work on the land, some would 
be blacksmiths, others teachers, others technicians, artisans, doctors. _ in 
fact, everybody necessary for the life of an organized community willing 
to contribute his or her talents for the common good in exchange for 
a guaranteed shai-e of the benefits to be derived from trusteeship of the 
1.0(K) acres. Would not the agriculturist jump at the chance,—the 
teacher, the doctor, the_ blacksmith? Next it would be necessa^ to dele¬ 
gate power from the trustees to a small selected bodv of their number, 
a panchavat. This panchayat would be required to chalk out a programme 
whereby the balance between wood land, arable land, pasture land, water- 
supnlv, fallow land, animal could be restored to the area as ouickly 'as 
possible. Fields would be enclosed, in many cases by quick-growing 
hedges, cows tethered and fed bv cut grass grown specially for fodder, 
the best plants selected to provide seed, cattle bred only from the best 
bulls; in fact, ,the panchayat would set in motion a programme for 
improvement such • as set oxit in Brayne’s “ Better Villages.” Every area 
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of 1,000 acres has the men capable of putting in motion such a programme— 
it only needs our leaders to have the vision and the courage to give 
them a chance. If a start is made with leguminous crops there need be 
no fear of the. land failing to do its part. No attempt will be made here 
to set out desirable crop-rotations as they must depend on local condi¬ 
tions to a considerable extent. There is no doubt the wise men in the 
villages know the correct rotation—in another generation or so the 
knowledge will be lost unless there is a radical change in land tenure 
system. With it will go our civilization . . 

A Divisional Commissioner in Benffal takes the view that “ changes in 
the land tenure will not effect any great improvement in agricultural 
produce, because the chief obstacle is the poverty of the bulk of the 
cultivators . . . It is the pressure of population on the land, the small¬ 

ness of the holdings which prevents the agriculturist getting what appears 
to be a fair return. Big farms could be run profitably. On the other 
hand, the agricultural economy of Bengal is primarily not based on 
cash values . . . and it is only when the outturn and costs are put on 

a cash basis that the return does not seem to be adequate. In other 
words, only when standards not consonant with the agricultural economy 
of the Province are applied, does the return seem unfair. But it may be 
admitted that much of the agriculture is economically unsound for 
reaeons already mentioned.” 

3. Dihar. —The Government’s reply is as follows: “The view that 
unless changes are made in the prevalent sy.stems of land tenure, it 
would not be possible to secure any significant increase in agricultural 
production, is in accord with facte. In this Province, most of the estates 
are permanently settled. In theory, this ought not to stand in the way 
of improving agricultural production, but it does in practice . . . 
The other view that no significant improvement in the standard of life 
of the cultivating classes is possible without a change in the system of 
land tenure has also much to support it . . . It is not so much for 

its inherent defects as on larger grounds of public interest ably summa¬ 
rized by the Flood Commission that its abolition should be seriously 
considered by the State. The Floud Commission has shown that its 
liouidation can be effected in an orderly manner as a business propo¬ 
sition . . .” The Provincial Government go on to state: “On the 

other hand, it should not be understood that the mere acquisition by 
the State of all intermediate proprietary interests between the ryot and 
the State will by itself lead to either increased aericulural production 
or improve the standard of life of the cultivator. The Government khas- 
mahals are not conspicuously superior to many private estates, nor is the 
standard of life of a ryot in ryotwari Provinces much superior to that 
of a ryot in permanentlv-settled areas. The acquisition should be followed 
by large-scale reorganization of agriculture inciting co-operatiye farm- 
inte, large-scale irrigation and intensive and widespread application ^ of 
all +he''«'ell-known methods of agricultural development, besides providing 
outlets for surplus agricultural labour. There should also be extensive 
education, health and other facilities and amenities and the huge loss 
of wealth or capital caused bv epidemics among men and cpttle must be 
prevented. The increased resources of State should render all these 
possible.” 

An. officer of the Government of Bihar takes the view that ‘‘ meie 
changes in the system of land tenure will not bring about a significant 
increase in the productivity of the soil or the standard of living of the 
cultivator. Though tenants-at-will hold land on most insecure terms 
and have to pay the highest rent per bigha. yet his yield per high a is 
not much less than that of the occupancy tenant. Again, the yield from 
mokarari land (where the amount of rent is fixed! is not much less than 
that of occupancy land which is auhject to enhancernent of rent. The 
impediments to improvement of cultivation are conditioned not so much 
by the system of land tenure followed, as by the smallness and frag¬ 
mentation of holdings, want of capital and want of knowledge of better 
methods of cultivation.” 

A rton-otXeinl from Bihar is of the following opinion: “ Generalization 
will he misl»adlng. The present land tenure svstem. in some cases, is 
useful, in others harmless, but in some cases nositively injurious. Since 
the permanent settlement, the laws of inheritance have resulted in 
considerable division of property, and petty landlords scattered over a 
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large area have sprung up. The petty landlord is too poor to introduce 
improved methods of. cultivation. In the ca.se of big landlords wnose 
proprietary interest extends over a considerable area, lack of imrove- 
ment is due to utter neglect or disregard. The sub-infeudation of the 
proprietary interest, by itself, does not impair cultivation. But here 
again it is a question of diversion and .subdivision which hampers any 
co-ordinated effort. 1 do not think the land tenure system prevents the 
cultivator from securing a fair return for his labour and enterprise 
except in those areas vvber' the produce rent is still in force, but here 
again the system is not v i unmixed evdl. . . Abolition of all the 
interests lietiveen the ciiltiv.tor and the Government and con.solidation 
of holdings or the introduct; n of joint farming are the methods which 
bad been suggested for bringing about improvements. Each has its 
advantages and disadvantages. Wholesale acquisition of the zamindari 
in Bihar is, in iny opinion, neither very jiracticable nor will it be 
wise. . . 1 am, liowever. of the opinion that the days of the zamindari 

system are ninidiered and sooner or later it will end. I would, therefore, 
•suggest a eaiitioiis and gradual acquisition of the zamindari rights. A 
beginning may lie made by aciiuiring lands of petty landlords in villages 
where tbi're are a large number of co-sharers. The land in direct cultiva¬ 
tion by the landlords may bo left to them after fixing a reasonable rent, 
For this purpose, regions may he selected and operations started. After 
some tinio, the polit-y may be extended further so that the change may be 
gradual and without di.sturbing the prevailing social structure.” 

4. Jiumhiiy. —The Government have replied an follows: ‘‘The view is 
generally correct with regard to all tenures where lands are leased to 
tenants for cnltiv’ation on payment of annual rent. The tenant who 
cultivates lands on lease, which i.s generally annual, is not siire how long 
the lands would remain in his po.ssea5ioii as the landlord has power’ to 
resume the lands at the end of the year after giving three months’ 
iiotice to the tenant. The tenant has thus no permanent interest" in 
the lands. In manv cases lands are leased on the crop-share rent and 
if the tenant sows improved seed or puts in good manure or extra labour 
to improve the land, half of the increased produce .so obtained at’ his 
cost goes to the landlord and thus the tejiant does not get a proper 
return for his labour and enterprise. The absentee landlord cares only 
for his annual rent and takes no interest in the improv’ement of his 
lands or introdnefion of imnroved methods of cultivation. With a view 
to give .some .stability to the existing tenants and to encourage them 
to take interi'st in the lands leased to them, the Tenancy Act was passed 
in 1!141. Under this Act the landlord cannot resume lands from the 
existing tenant at least for a neriod of ten years and cannot increase 
his rent, except for imnrovemeiits carried out at the. landlord’s expense. 
The Aet has been applied to selected areae to begin with and it is 
proposed to extend it to the other areas in course of time. Under the 
Act the position of the tenant is secure and he is encouraged to put in 
extra labour and cost for the improvement of the lands leased to him 
with a view to get a better return for himself The question of applying 
the Tenancy Act to the predominantly khoti areas of Ratnagiri and 
Colaba and of amending the Khoti Act to give the tenants more seeufity 
and make them independent of the Khoti is under consideration.” 

•5. Central Provinces and Herar .—Government agree that changes in 
the prevalent svstem of land tenure might well secure _an increase in 
agricultural production, hut the effect on individual standards of life is 
'lifficnlt to projihesv. The system of land tenure in the province offers 
security to the cultivators, and whilst interference with it might stimu¬ 
late agricultural production, the effect on the strnctnre of rural society, 
and the relationship between capital and labour, might not be altogether 
beneficial. It. must be rememhered that this is a backward province 
where the ignorant would be easily exploited without the protection which 
the Land Revenue and Tenancy .4ct« afford. 

6. Madras.—The Ttnard of Itevenue. Madras, have stated as follows: 
“ The ryotwari system does not need changing. Jts defects are attri¬ 
butable fo the systems of law existing in the province which encourage 
the excessive partition of land and to the fact that it gives no security 
of tenure to the actual cultivator unless he is the registered holder. These 
defects could, however, be cured by appropriate legislation with no 
disturbance to the sy,stem. 
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Thy ziunindari systoiii is defeotivc iii that the upkeeii of irrigation 
works is often Iieyond the financial power of zainindars and that if there 
IS any dispute about the repair of an irrigation work or the amount of 
renr payable, litigation has to he resorted to. Cultivating tenants under 
occupancy ryots suffer from the same disadvantage of insecure tenure as 
cultivators under ryots. In summarizing the results of the resurvey of 
selected villages conducted under the direction of the Department 
of Economics of the Universitj' of Madras, Messrs. Thomas and Eama- 
krishnau observe as follows: ‘It is worthwhile stressing the recent 
tendency in almost all the villages for ow'iiers to cultivate less and less 
either with their own hands or with the help of paid farm-servants and 
for more lands to be let on lease.’ Many resident rjots too are less 
inclined to cultivate their holdings either by themselves or with paid 
farm-servants.’ In tin- absence of much fuller information than we have 
at present regarding the economics of farming and the relations between 
actual cultivators and owners it is difficult to suggest any changes. 

The zamindari system, however, appears to have outlived such useful¬ 
ness as it may once have possessed and many zamindars even would 
welcome its abolition subject to reasonable eom)>ensatiou for the loss 
of their rights. 

The relations between the landholder and the tenant in the Malabar 
district are now governed by the Malabar (lomppiisatinii for Tenants’ 
Imiu'ovement Act, 1899, -and the Malabar Tenancy Act, 1929. In July 
1939, the Government appointed a committee to study the nature and 
eflwts of the land tenures prevailing in the Malabar district and in 
adjacent areas and to suggest for the consideration of the Government 
such legislative measures as it might consider necessary for the regula¬ 
tion of tenancy and similar relations in these areas. The Committee 
submitted its report in 1940 . . . The Committeo recommended that 

there should he a fixity of tenure for all ol,i«ses of lands subject to 
certain exceptions, that the grounds of eviction of tenants should be 
restrictod. that no tenant should be compelled to pay more than a fair 
rent, that the fair rent should be determined on the basis suggested 
in their report, that the practice of having renewal deeds exeented 
every 12 ye.ars should be aboli^bed altogether, that tlie renewal fee should 
bo reduced and divided into 12 equal instillments and added on to the 
rent and made recoverable as vent, that tenants should be entitled to 
claim the value of any improvements effected after the passing of the 
intended tenancy legislation, and that .some general control should be 
exercised to prevent denudation of private forests. The consideration 
of the Committee’s re|iort has been deferred for the dur.otiou of the 
war.” 

The Dvreetdr of AgrioiHure, MaArox, has expressed hi,s views as 
follow's: “The system of land tenure is no doubt a great factor in 
explaining the prosperity or the adversity of the cultivator. But it is 
possible to exaggerate its influence. In the United States, it has been 
found after an elaborate enquiry that ‘ efficiency is less a matter of the 
class of tenure than it is of the personal qualities of the farmer, the 
character of land, the adequacy of farm equipment and operating 
capital.’ Of course, in the United States, land is not such a scarce 
factor as in India. Hence the competition for land by too many culti¬ 
vators in this country does lead to graver evils, than in the United 
States. But it is good not to ignore the other factors quoted above 
making for efficiency. 

Agitation to repeal the zamindari (or permanent) settlement is develop¬ 
ing all over the country. It has been accepted as a policy by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, the former Government of Bihar, etc. The Provincial 
Legislature, according to the Government of India Act, 1935, is not prohibited 
from passing a resolution to that effect and getting the sanction from 
Parliament. 

This is hound to he done in almost every province as there is a growing 
consensus of opinion in its favour even among the zamindars them¬ 
selves. The only serious difference of opinion is on the nature of com¬ 
pensation to be given to the zamindars for the rights they have long 
enjoyed and will he asked to surrender.. If this is done, and ryotwari 
system extends over the entire province, there is no doubt that there 
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Will be aii improvement in irrigation facilities, the maiutenanoe of the 
record ot rignis, the establishment of co-operative societiew and the 
extension of the aetivities ol the Agricultural i>epartment. 

This does not mean that there is no problem of tenure in rjotwari 
areas. As stated already, there arc a growing number of tenants who 
take land on lease, and are liable to be evicted at the end oi a crop 
season. or two. The Uamoclcs sword is always naugiiig on them, borne 
sort of security must be given to them against evictions alter a snort 
period, hair rents must be fixed according to the nature ol the land, 
crop, etc., which would not only enable the cultivator to subsist but 
leave a margin which m course of time wouia eiiaoie him to purchase 
land and rise in the agricultural ladder. 

This is nut quite a chimera even in India. Tenants who take on 
lease land for intensive cultivation of crops, like sugarcane, plantains, 
tobacco, Cambodia cotton, turmeric, etc., invest a lot of capital and are 
quite enterprising and making decent prohts. They wouid not indeed 
care to remain on the same land as tenants lor a long period. Tney 
move from one land to another and try diitereut pieces. Tnese are, 
However, exceptional and are few in uunioer. Xnat is wny they are not 
among the exploited.” 

A nov.-offi.cial from Madras has stated as follows: “Landholders 
governed by the Madras Estates Land Act have not shown sufficient enter¬ 
prise to bring mure laud under cultivation. Ivor nave they tried to 
improve the water resources and other facilities. Even under the ‘ Urow 
More Food ’ campaign, some samiudars were reluctant to permit culti¬ 
vators from using cultivable waste . ■ . and the Uovernment of 

Madras enacted the Madras Estates Laud fTeiuporaiy Amendment) Act, 
11144. . . In fact, the isainiitdari system has becume an anachronism. 

The Madras Estates Land Act needs complete revision, if not, complete 
erasure from the Statute Book. 

Under the ryotwari system there is security of tenure and the share 
of the State for the produce is fixed ... At present there is no distinc¬ 
tion 111 regard to laud revenue assessment between the small holder and 
the large landholder. This is a direction in which a reform of the land 
revenue system may be thought of . . . Cultivating ownership should 
be conferred on all ryotwari tenants especially where the landlord is an 
absentee landlord, and restrictions regarding increase of rent, otc., should 
by law be imposed . . 

7. North-West Frontier Province .—The Provincial Government is 

of opinion that the principal cause of agricultural backwardness is unpro¬ 
fitable debt and the lack of capital—rather than the system of land 
tenure, . . . The unit of agriculture is the village estate, in the 

midst of which is situated the village abadi. The village comprises a 
complete agricultural brotherhood with an elaborate customary law of 
its own. There is an increasing tendency for the partition of village 
holdings amongst the proprietary body, which leads often to the frag¬ 
mentation of the estate. In most cases, the proprietors are themselves 
aware of the harm of this fragmentation, and whenever they can over¬ 
come their disputes and prejudices seek consolidation. Except for frag¬ 
mentation of holdings consequent on partition and inheritance, the 
Provincial Government does not consider the existing forms of tenure 
objectionable and in any case can perceive of no way of substituting any 
other form o£ tenure. 

8. Orissa .—The Provincial Goveniraent has expressed its views as 
follows: “While it is not necessary to bring about any-radical change 
in the prevalent system of land tenure, it must be admitted^ that the 
zemindars in general, whether of permanently-settled estates or tempo¬ 
rarily-settled estates, not only do not introduce any improvement to get 
better yield or to protect the lands from floods or drought but exploit 
every opportunity for realization of enhanced rent o” other dues from 
the tenants. No. doubt, cultivators will have a better protection, so far 
as, security of their tenancy and rent is concerned, under the ryotwari 
system of laud teinire which will in its turn encourage them to improve 
their holdings and obtain better yield; but the only possible remedy is 
to abolish the zamindari system altogether which, however, does not 
seem to be a practical proposition at least for many years to c6me, 
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involving as it does extinction ot ancient and vested rights. A better 
course winch may be adopted at preseni is to compel me zamindais, 
specially ot big e.states, by legislation to set apart a certain amount every 
year lor providing irrigation iacilities and protective works. 

Partition of zamindaris into very small portions tends to increaBO 
Iragmeiiration of ibe holding. It also tends to impoverish the zaimn- 
clars some of whom become proprietors ot so small parcels ot lands and 
have to collect rent •)! such small amounts tliat the ownership ot tne 
properly ceases to be economic. Sucn zainindars can do notning ior 
improvement ot cultivation in their estates. It may, therefore, be laid 
down that no estate having a land revenue below Its. 5uU should be 
admitted to partition.” 

9. l^uiijab .—The Government have replied as follows: " I'he view cannot 
be accepted m its entirety. Tne law ot inneritaiice, the annual growin lu 
population and lack ot laigc .scale industry iir tne Province have gradually 
led to tragmentation of holdings and increasing pressure on the laud. The 
social customs and prejudices and deep-seated conservatism ot the average 
cultivator are a great hiudrance in the way ot increased agricmtuial 
production or an increase in his purchasing power. The landlord ha.s 
not taken to mechanical tarmiug and still looks to Government lor a lead. 
His net prohts Irom cultivation through tenants are comparatively higuer 
and therelore he tends to leel satished and to show insulhciont inteiest 
in extension ol cultivation or in improvement of land or its method of 
farming. The peasant proprietor wastes much ot his labour by cultivating 
scattered fields and can etfect no extension in cultivation as he cannot 
provide irrigation for each of his fields. The tenants are sometimes rack- 
rented, poor and insecure and consequently have neither the means nor 
the necessary incentive to effect improveiiient.s.” 

10. Sind .—Government does not eutirely agree with the view quoted 
in this question with reference to conditions in Sind, the most striking 
of which from the preseni point of view is the low population figure. It 
admits that the tendency towards absenteeism (such as it is), the five-year 
lease system, and the tendency of the more substantial zamindais to get 
hold of more land than they can properly exploit are drawbacks, thougli 
they do not at present operate very seriously on Sind’s general economy, 
but until the pre.ssure of population begins to make itself felt in Sind tie 
system gets as much out of the laud as the quantity and quality of the 
labour available permit, and shields the cultivating classes from many 
evils. 

11. United Provinces .—The Government’s views are as follows; ‘‘The 
theoretical view expressed in the opening sentence of this question curiously 
finds support from both extreme schools of thought whether pro-landlord 
or pro-tenant. The former take the view that it all the tenants' rights 
are wiped out and the landlords are allowed to deal with cultivation as 
capitalized farmers, much more agricultural production and also improve¬ 
ment in the standard of life will be possible. On the other hand, the tenant 
school would argue that, if the whole class of existing proprietors is 
eliminated, the standard of life of the cultivating classes would auto¬ 
matically go up and the incentive which the acquisition of a higher status 
of peasant proprietors would provide to the cultivating classes themselves 
would bring about an immense improvement in agricultural production. 
A third school of thought holds that if complete ownership of land by the 
State and collective farming are established, it would bring about a very 
great increase in agricultural production and improvement in the standard 
of life of the cultivating classes. 

All the three views are purely theoretical, and there has not been 
a sufficiently thorough study of the whole problem to justify the claims 
of any of the three schools of thought. In any case, the complete fulfil¬ 
ment of the ideals of any of the three views is impossible without a revolu¬ 
tion in the sense of social values. On the whole. Government’s policy, as 
indicated by the tenancy legislation in the Province, seems to have been 
to provide stability of tenure and protection from rack-renting to the 
cultivator as far as possible. As a result both of this legislation as well 
as of the working of economic factors, the cultivated area in the Province 
has increased from about 29-400 million acres in 1880-81 to 34 -100 million 
acre,5 in 1901-02 and to 36-400 million acres in 1942-43.” 
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APPENDIX lit 

EUHAL CREDIT AND INDEBTEDNESS 
Questions 

(1) Describe the more important agencies which at present finance 
agricultural operations. Comment on their usefulness. 

(2) Are there any restrictions placed in your province on the operation 
of the money-lender in order to protect the interests of the cultivating 
classes? Describe the nature of such lestrictions and assess their results'. 

Abstract of replies 

A.—Rural credit afforded by Governments 

(i) Assa/a, ruiijab, and Sind. —The Governments of these provinces have 
made no comments. 

(ii) Bihar. —The part played hy the Government is confined to the 
grant of loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act, the Agriculturists 
Loans Act and also to paying contribution to a number of grain galas who 
advance seed loans to the aboriginals in Chota Nagpur and the Santal 
Parganas and in parts of the districts of Monghyr and Bhagalpur. The 
amount advanced each year is small and, however useful on account of the 
low rates of interest, plays an insignificant part in supplying rural credit. 
The procedure for these loans is also unpopular on account of the formali¬ 
ties that have to be undergone before the loans are secured and on 
account of the rather rigid enforcement of collections. 

(iii) Bengal. —In areas where distress occurs or is apprehended, loans 
under the Agriculturists Loans Act, 1884, are liberally distributed for 
purchase of seed, cattle, agricultural implements, etc., and for the main¬ 
tenance of the agriculturists during the interval between the sowing time 
and the harvest. Loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act, 1883, 
are also given to landholders for e-xcavation of old tanks and repair of 
irrigation bunds. 

(iv) Bombay. —Government advances leans for current agricultural pur¬ 
poses under the Agriculturist Loans Act for relieving distress, for 
purchase of seed, foddci', cattle and other purposes connected with agri¬ 
culture and not specified in the Land Improvement Loans Act. 

(v) Central Provinces and Berar. —Apart from the usual type of takavi 
advances made in the pre-war times, special types of loans ofi^ered as a 
part of the “ Grow More Food ” drive have attracted .wide attention. A 
large number of cultivator.s may possibly avail themselves of these facilities 
if a quicker method of providing these loans could be devised—though not 
at the cost of a sound system of financing. 

(vi) Madras. —Government help the farmer with loans under the Land 
Improvements Loans Act, 1883, and the Agriculturists Loans Act, 1884. 
Loans under the former are advanced for periods up to 30 years while loans 
under the latter have generally a shorter period. A number of concessions 
and facilities have been offered under the Grow More Food campaign. 
Some of the loans given for purchase of manure and seed are free of 
interest. Government loans are useful for financing emergency measures, 
and for restarting ajgriculture after a natural calamity such as flood or 
famine. Recovery of such loans is, however, difficult and in many cases 
the loans have to be written oft and become “ grants in aid.” In normal 
times they have a limited usefulness in financing the construction of wells 
and other permanent improvements. 

(vii) North-West Frontier Province. —Government loans (takavi) are 
given under the Agricultural Improvements Loans Act, 1883, and the 
Agricultural Loans Act, 1884. Takavi seldom produces the results for 
which it is given and is seldom recoverable without coercion, and often in 
spite of coercion, is irrecoverable. Government is constrained periodically 
to strike off large sums of takavi as irrecoverable. It is also difficult to 
ensure that takavi is applied to the purposfor which it is granted, and 
more often than not it is misapplied. The only satisfactory way of 
ensuring that takavi is made correct use of would be for works of improve¬ 
ment to be undertaken by Government or supervised by Government 
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agency, and plough cattle supplied direct to those requiring them. This, 
however, is impossible under existing arrangements and with the staff at 
present available. 

(viii) Orissa .—Government use to finance agricultural operations by 
distribution of fakavi loans under the Agricultural Loans Act and the 
Land Improvement Act at the time of flood, drought, or otlier natural 
calamities. Since the inauguration of the Grow More hood campaign, 
loans for agricultural operations have also been given to a very considerable 
extent. 

(ix) United Provinces .—In resiiect of takaoi, ivhile it played a great 
part in the past in providing relief to distressed cultivators, and will 
continue to do so in the future, it appears desirable that monetary trans¬ 
actions of a business nature should be handled by special credit institutions 
like co-operative banks and agencies of this description. 

B.—Rural credit afforded by co-operative societies 

(i) Assam .—No comments have been made by Goveriimeiit. One Ueliuty 
Commissioner says the few co-oi)erafivc societies are not functioning wed 
and that the establishment of agriculfuval banks is a necessity. 

(ii) Bihar .—The co-operative societies in this province have lor seve.ral 
years till recently remained moribund but even at the best of times they 
touch little more than the fringe of the population, les.s tban 3 per cent. 

(iii) Bengal.—There are altogether 36,000 rural credit societies with 
a total membership of 8G8 lakfis as on 30tli June 19-13. flic societies 
advance short-term loans to meet the seasonal needs ol agriculturists. 
These loans are limited to Rs. 25 only. A large section of the members 
of the old societies who have dolaulted on the loans previously taken by 
them, are not allowed these loans. On the average ol five years ending 
1942-43, the amount of short-term, loan issued each yeai’ was Rs. 38 lakhs. 
It is estimated that the annual requirement of the agriculturist families 
in Bengal in the form of short-term loan and intermediate term loans 
repayable within five years is about Rs. 15 crores. The internal condition 
of the Co-operative Rural Credit movement is not at the moment flonrisli- 
ing, and capital will liavo to be largely found by Government till siich tun® 
as the movement is reorganized and placed on a sound footijig and public 
confidence is restored. 

(iv) Bombay .—The part played by the co-operative societies in financing 
of agriculture is considerably smaller than that of the soivcar or the guasi- 
sowcatj such as the landlord and the wealthy agriculturist. Ihey have 
not been very successful in encouraging thrift and in most cases the 
co-operative society is regarded as an additional sowcar as there is no 
limitation on the member’s right to borrow from other sources. 

(v) Central Provinces and Jfr/'ar.—Co-operative credit_ societies ctnitinue 
their task of providing loans at reasonable rates of interest and 1°®." 
money to individuals who are iiieiubcrs, with due attention to tlieir 
repaying capacity. A number of societies which suttered heavily auriilg 
depression years owing to deficits and poor repayments have reined. 

(vi) Madras. —Co-operative societies lend inoney for nieetiiig cultivation 
expenses, payment ol Government or zuinin kist, etc. 

repayable from the next harvest or within one year from the date of tue 
loan. They lend also for periods up to three years for discharge of petty 
debts, purchase of country carts, implements, cattle, etc. Some societies 
advance loans under a scheme of controlled credit by which a member is 
enabled to get his loans in time for agricultural needs and apply them, to 
the land and also enabled to repay the loans by selling his produce to his 
best advantage. The controlled credit scheme was in operation in 18 dis¬ 
tricts in the province during 1942-43. hour hundred and twenty-one 
societies issued cultivation loans to the extent of 6-27 lakhs and the area 
covered was 35,334 acres. Some of the co-oiierative societies worked also 
cotton and paddy multiplication schemes and suiiplied improved seeds to 
their members. Co-operative land mortgage banks provide finance for 
redemption of mortgages on and imiirovements of agricultural funds and 
for discharge of other prior debts. The maximum aiiiouiit of loan whicn 
any individual member of a land mortgage bank can get is generally 
limited to Rs. 15,000 and the period of repayment to 20 years. CO-operative 
societies took, part in the Grow More hood drive. As a result of then 
efforts and the financial assistance provided by them, 8,o34 acres ol land 
we-e brought under foodgrain cultivation and 1,777 acres under vegetable 
cultivation during the year 1942-43. In that year, the total amount 
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advanced by all societies was about 126 lakhs for cultivation expenses, 
24 lakhs for purchase of cattle, about 10 lakhs for land improvement and 
nearly one lakh for purchase of country carts. An important service 
rendered by the co-operative credit organizations to rural finance generally 
is the reduction of the rates of interest charged to agriculturists and 
keeping them at a fair level. 

(vii) North-West Frontier Frovince .—The Co-operative Department in 
this province is still very much in its infancy and has so far failed to 
secure popularity. The capital of the societies is subscribed by the 
zamindars who are the very persons in need of capital. Loans can never 
exceed Bs. 100 and these are recoverable after default with compound 
interest. They are not sufficient to make any improvements worth while 
and the money is mhre often than not misapplied. There has been and is 
insufficient supervision of co-operative societies and minor officials have 
often adopted questionable methods in securing niembers, the principal of 
which is to obtain members by offering them immediate loans. These 
loans and the interest due on them in many cases have to be recovered 
by coercion. The result has been th.it co-operative societies flourish for a 
short time in various villages and then die an unnatural death. The best 
method to make the co-operative movement successful would be to adopt 
methods similar to those amongst farmers in England and the British 
Dominions. Groups of farmers club together to subscribe the necessary 
capital to jmrehase agricultural implements, which are lent out to the 
subscribing farmers on payment of nn agreed sum per day. This money 
is used for maintenance of agricultural imjdements purchased and for 
further purchases and replacements. This is the only satisfactory method 
of conducting co-operative societies. 

(viii) Orissa. —Co-oiierative banks play an important part in the agri¬ 
cultural economy of the province. They have been financing agricultural 
operations from tijuc to time by nreans of loans in cash or in the shape of 
seuds, manure and implements. Although such credit has not always been 
utilized for productive purposes, due to the un.scrupiiloii,snq,ss of the indivi¬ 
dual cultivators, the fact remains that such institutions have been at times 
extremely useful to the agriculturists. The low rates ni interest and the 
semi-official supervision over the utilization of loans are two of the 
admirable features of this institution, its usefulness as an agency for 
rural finance has decreased very cosisiderably, as Government are now 
directly advancing money on very favourable terms in furtherance of the 
food production drive. 

(ix) The Punjab .—,On the 31st July 1943, the number of co-operative 
credit societies stood at 17,238 with a membership of 6’40 lakhs and a 
working capital of about 5-51 crores. Owned funds of these societies 
consisting of shares, reserve fund, etc., were about 2-80 crores. Deposits 
of members were about 42 lakhs and non-members about 30 lakhs. During 
the year 1942-43. these societies lent about 104 crores to their members, 
at rates which varied from 92 per cent to T2i per cent per annum. These 
loans were mainly given for the purchase of seed and fodder, agricultural 
implements and machinery, and bullocks, payment of laud revenue, repay¬ 
ment of old debts, household and ceremonial expenses. There is great 
scope for expansion, as not more than half the villages have yet been 
touched by co-operative credit societies. 

fx) Sind .—The co-operative movement in Sind is still in its childhood 
and has suffered from ineffective control over credits afforded to the 
members. The multi-purpose co-operative societies in the province are in 
the experimental stage. 

(xi) United Provinces.—No comment on the working of the co-operative 
societies has been made. Land mortgage banks have not been adequate. 
The Provincial Government have decided to set up a Provincial Co-opera¬ 
tive Bank which, it is hoped, will give new' energy to the co-operative 
credit system. 

C.—The Village Money-lender 

(if Aisowi.—The village money-lender is usually a Marwari combining 
money-lending with trade. He, fills up a blank in the rural economic .system 
and cannot be easily replaced. He poses as a friend in need to the culti¬ 
vators and cannot be challenged. But he has too much of a .say as to what 
crop the cultivator is to grow. As he is the channel for marketing, he can 
retard or accelerate the flow to .suit hi.s benefit rather than that of the 
cultivators. The Assam Money-lenders Act. 19.34, and the Debt Conciliation 
Act, 1936, have placed restrictions on the operations of money-lenders. 
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The Money-lenders Act, 1943, mainly limits the rates of interest. The 
Government have not commented on the efects of this Act. Some Deputy 
Commissioners say that restrictive legislation has scared away the money¬ 
lenders. 

(ii) Bc’nar .—The village money-lender is the most important agency of 
rural finance and cannot be easily replaced. Despite his tendency to abuse 
his position and have recourse to mal-practices, he fulfils on the whole 
a very useful role in village economy. The State should only seek to 
control his activities with a view to eliminate or check mal-practices 
not to eliminate him, till banking facilities become available in rural areas. 
The Bihar Money-lenders Act, 1938, and the Bihar Money-lenders (Regu¬ 
lation of Transactions) Act, 1939, have placed restrictions on the operations 
of money-lenders, the most important of W'hich relate to registration of 
money-lenders, maintenance of proper accounts by them and restriction 
of rate of interest. No suits for recovery of loans by a money-lender are 
maintainable unless he is registered. Certain provisions of the Chota 
Nagpur Tenancy Act and the Bihar Tenancy Act place re.strictions_ on 
transfer of their rights by certain tenants and thus place restrictions 
indirectly on the operation of money-lenders. The two Acts on money- 
lending have worked generally satisfactorily. They have in the main 
been successful in checking rates of interest, though evasion (in the shape 
of showing a higher amount as principal than what is actually advanced 
to compensate for the lower rate of interest) is, by no means uncommon. 
It is doubtful whether they have in fact acted as a brake on the culti¬ 
vators’ habit to borrow. In the long run, the operation of the Act, dis¬ 
couraging advances for unproductive purpose,s, is expected to act as a 
damper on incurring what is now regarded as obligatory social expenditure 
and develop the social conscience. If one cannot borrow, one cannot spend. 
But there will be no marked improvement without education and without 
such economic improvement in the cultivator’s condition as will remove 
all need to borrow. Other results of the Acts are that transfers ot land 
tend to take place on more unfavourable terms than before; there lias been 
reduction in the unsecured debts: and smaller money-lenders have been 
squeezed out of business w'hich tends to go to the bigger and really 
professional men. 

(iii) Bengal .—The village money-lenders had been the liiost outstanding 
agency till a few years ago. They are now cautious in advancing loans 
and have restricted their activities owing to the introduction of the Bengal 
Agricultural Debtors Act, 1935, and the Money-lenders’ Act 1940. The 
Debt Settlement Boards established under the former Act liave drastic 
powers to scale down the debts of an agriculturist strictly to his paying 
capacity. The main restrictions imposed by the Bengal Money-lenders’ 
Act are: 

(a) Every money-lender must take out a licence authorizing him to 
carry on money-lending bnsiues-s; 

(b) No money-lender may charge interest at rates higher than 10 per 
cent simple, on an unsecured loan or 8 per cent simple on a secured loan; 

(c) A loan is deemed to have been discharged by payment of double 
the principal; 

(d) Provision for payment of amounts due on decrees passed by 
courts in easy instalments; 

(e) Prohibition of molestation. 

More than 5,000 licences have been issued to money-lenders who have 
to keep regular account books. 'These restrictions have given a temporary 
shock to the village money-lenders who are, therefore, generally shy at the 
moment. In some parts of the Province borrowers have to resort to out- 
and-out sale deeds for obtaining credit. This, the Bengal Government say, 
may be said to be the negative aspect of the Act. They are of the opinion 
that when all money-lenders are licensed and made to comiily with the 
provisions of the Act, “ usury will be a thing of the past.” 

(iv) Bomhay .—The main source of credit for the cultivator is the 
sowcar. He is concerned merely with the safety of his investment and 
substantial returns on them, but has no direct interest in the welfare of 
the borrower.' The purpose for which the loan is taken is of no importance 
to him so long as the party to whom the loan is advanced is solvent and is 
in a position to repay. The rate of interest charged is generally high and 
once a person gets into debt it is extremely difficult for him to get out of 
it. Some well-to-do agriculturists also lend money but their terms are not 
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in anyway more favourable than those of the sowcar and they have always 
an eye on the debtor’s lands. The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Kelief Act 
attempts to safeguard the position of the agriculturist against frauds by 
money-lenders. There is divergence of views with regard to the purpose 
served by the Act. It is alleged that the credit of the agriculturist has 
diminished and the Act has made both the creditor and the debtor dishonest 
and engendered distrust on both sides. On the other hand, it has helped 
the agriculturist in getting relief from his unscrupulous sowccur. The 
Usurious Loans Act provides for the court to reopen an old transaction 
when it finds that the transaction is substantially unfair and to set aside 
any agreement made in respect of any loan either wholly or in part. The 
Act applies to both agriculturists and non-agriculturists, but the former 
generally take advantage of the Act which provides better relief. The 
Agricultural Debtors Relief Act was passed in 1939 in order to reduce the 
aggregate indebtedness of genuine agriculturists so as to bring it reason¬ 
ably within the compass of their capacity to repay. Compulsory scaling 
down of the debte through the specially constituted Debt Adjustment 
Boards and the subsequent arrangement for the repayment of the adjusted 
amount in manageable instalments constitute the essence of the whole 
scheme. The Dekkhan Agriculturists’ Relief Act does not apply to areas 
where the Agricultural Debtors Relief Act is in operation. 

The promulgation of a Money-lenders Act has been considered on 
several occasions in the past, but the matter has not been proceeded with 
for a number of reasons. It has been more recently impressed on Govern¬ 
ment by the Provincial Rural Development Board that it is necessary to 
have an Act of this nature both to ensure better administration of the 
Agricultural Debtors Relief Act and as a post-war measure. The question 
has been postponed during the war owing to the unavailability of the 
considerable staff which would be necessary and as considerable attention 
on the part of the District Officers would also be required. In the opinion 
of Government, the {irimary needs are: (i) to licence money-lenders and 
limit their rates of interest and stop usurious practices; (ii) to curtail 
the cultivator’s liberty to borrow and allow loans from licensed money¬ 
lenders mostly for productive purposes, a small margin being allowed for 
unproductive purposes; and (iii) by a system of control of crops and com¬ 
pulsory marketing through societies, to recover the loans promptly and 
save the cultivator from nis own improvidence. 

(v) Central Provinces and Berar .—The village money-lender provides 
the bulk of agricultural finance needed by the cultivators. The malpuzar 
and big cultivators provide loans in cash and kind. The cultivator prefers 
to take the loan in kind and to return the seed on the sawai (one and a 
quarter) system. A beneficent malffvzar i? a source of strength to his 
tenants and small cultivators. 

The Acta which place restrictions on the operation of the money¬ 
lenders are the Usurious Loans Act, 1918, the Central Provinces and Berar 
Debt Conciliation Act, 1933, the Central Provinces and Berar Money¬ 
lenders Act, 1934, the Central Provinces and Berar Protection of Debtors 
Act, 1937, and the Central Provinces and Berar Relief of Indebtedness 
Act, 1939. Every person carrying on or intending to carry on the business 
of money-lending is required to get himself registered and obtain a regis¬ 
tration certificate, maintain an accouut for each debtor separately for all 
transactions in respect of any loan advanced to the debtor and is also 
required to furnish such account to the debtor annually. No court is 
allowed to decree on account of arrears of interest a sum greater than the 
principal of the loan. Provision is made for the amount of the decree to 
be paid in suitable number of instalments. Judicial administration reports 
on the working of the Money-lenders Act, 1934, show .that the Act is 
working satisfactorily, although courts have come across cases of unlicensed 
money-lending and cases where accounts were not kept and supplied as 
required by the Act. 

(vi) Madras .—It is estimated that out of the total amount advanced as 
loans to agriculturists, Government loans accounted for only ore per cent, 
loans given by co-operative societies for 6 per cent, and others for 93 per 
cent. Agriculturist money-lenders were the biggest nionry-lenders, 
followed by professional and trader money-lenders. The village money¬ 
lender is generally easily accessible to the farmer. He mostly does not 
get written agreements for the small amounts lent from time to time 
but relies on the honesty and word of the farmer and gets his loan.-, repaid 
in kind as soon as the harvest is over. The village money-lender is most 
useful of all the credit agencies, in financing the major part of rural 
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credit. He is more popular with the borrowers because he is more accom¬ 
modating in demands for repayment than either the co-operative societies 
or the Government, but at the same time his terms are more disadvan¬ 
tageous to the borrower. His terms are tending to become less exacting 
consequent on the several control measures which have been taken and 
also because of the competition of the other two agencies. On the other 
hand, his loan operations give him a very tight control over the economic 
life of the village as he naturally expects his debtors to market their 
produce through him. 

Legislative restrictions on the operations of money-lenders are 
contained in the following enactments: — 

(а) The Agency Tracts Interest and Land Transfer Act, 1917.—This 
Act applies to tribal areas of two districts in the province. It provides 
limitation of rates of interest and requires the assent of the local officer 
of the Government for the transfer of immovable properties between any 
member of a hill-tribe and persons who are not members of a hill-tribe, 

(б) The Madras Debtors Protection Act, 1935, was intended for the 
protection of small debtors who have borrowed loans below Rs. 500 through¬ 
out the province. It prescribes maximum rates of interest for secured 
and unsecured debts and requires creditors to maintain proper accounts 
and to give receipts to debtors for payments. This was found inadequate 
as it was not devised specially for the solution of the problem of agricul¬ 
turists’ debts. 

(c) The Agriculturists Loans {Amendment) Act, 1935, provides for 
the distribution of State loans to agriculturists for the redemption of prior- 
debts through a special staff appointed for the purpose. The relief afforded 
under the Act was infinitesimal. The scheme has therefore been suspended 
for the duration of the war. 

(d) The Madras Debt Conciliation Act, 1936, was the result of the 
agrarian crisis following the economic depression and provided for volun¬ 
tary and amicable settlement of debts by bringing together agrieulturist 
debtors and their creditors through the medium of Debt Conciliation 
Boards. The Boards failed to achieve anything substantial by way of 
affording relief to the indebted ryots, and were abolished in 1942. 

(e) The Madras Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 1938.—With the pasising of 
this Act, compulsory scaling down of debts in accordance w'-^l the provi¬ 
sions of the Act was undertaken. In the course of six year. i',om 1938 to 
1944 a sum of 9-17 crcres involved in applications made under the Act was 
scaled down to 4-36 crores. This excludes the reduction of debt secured 
by voluntary settlement of the parties without going to the court. The 
proposal to amend the Act has been deferred for the duration of the war. 

Recently the Madras Pawn-Brokers Act has been passed requiring 
pawn-brokers to take out licences, restricting the rates of interest for 
loans and providing safeguards against fraudulent transactions. 

(vii) North-West Vrontier Province. —The money-lender in most cases 
is the bania. He is the most important and frequent source of financing 
agriculture. The normal system is that the bania advances the money 
required by the agriculturist to purchase those necessities of life not 
derived directly from agriculture, such as cloth, sugar, condiments, tea, 
cooking and other utensils, etc. In addition, the bania finds the money 
required for sueh occasions as marriages, births, deathsj etc. In payment 
of debt and interest the bania takes the crop from the threshing floor when 
prices are lowest. He sells later in the year when prices appreciate. In 
consequence the debt of the village tenant and small landlord is ever 
increasing. Due to the ability of the bania to hold on to stocks until prices 
rise he is in fact always the gainer. The result is that few agriculturists 
are free of large sums of unprofitable debt and are never sufficiently debt 
free to be able to embark on improvements to their lands. These remarks 
apply particularly to Kohat, Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan districts. 

The principal restriction on the operations of money-lenders in this 
province is the Punjab Land Alienation Act. The Act has been effective 
in Peshawar, Mardan and Hazara districts. In Kohat, Bannu and Dera 
Ismail Khan districts, this has not proved effective. It is evaded by what 
are known as benami transactions, i.e., the debt is secured in the name of 
an agrieulturist who is under agreement with the bania to ensure that the 
money he lends is secured. 
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(viii) Orissa.- —The most important financing agency is the village 
mahajan who gives loans not only in cash but also in kind. Although the 
interest charged by these mahajans is very high, yet they play a very 
useful part in the rural economy of the province. Not only can the poor 
agriculturist get loan from the mahajan at the right time and in adequate 
quantity, the latter is sometimes considered by the poor villagers to be a 
real prop in times of difficulty. But for usury, there is much to commend 
in this institution.' 

The Orissa Moneylenders Act. 1939, places restrictions on the operation 
of money-lenders to protect the interests of all classes of borrowers. The 
Act has very serious drawbacks and has not, therefore, given the expected 
degree of protection because the onus to prove that the creditor carries 
on the business of money-lending and that the loan was advanced in the 
course of that business is on the debtor, who is often unable to discharge 
the onus. Supply of goods on khata account, or on credit, is not treated 
as a loan for the purpose of the Act. The creditor often keeps back out 
of the loan an amount sufficient to cover the difference between the legally 
recoverable rate of interest and the usurious rate which he wants to charge. 
Alternatively, the amount noted in the bond, or promissory note, is higher 
than the amount actually advanced. 

(ix) Punjab. —The oldest and most important agency for financing agri¬ 
cultural operations has been the village money-lender until recently. He 
provided finance on a fairly large scale and through him the agriculturist 
generally marketed his pfoduce. His terms for providing these facilities 
were exhorbitant and were open to much abuse and consequently resulted 
in heavy rural indebtedness. In view of i-ecent legislation it can be said 
that the village money-lender is no longer as important as he -used to be 
16 years ago, but he is still an important agency for financing agricultural 
operations. The present village money-lender is not necessarily the same 
person belonging to the non-cultivating class as he used to be some 40 years 
ago. From the advent of canals, service under Government, labour and 
trade in foreign countries and practice of thrift, there has emerged a new 
type of village money-lender who belongs to the cultivating class and has 
more hunger for land than the old type of money-lender who generally 
accepted mortgage or sale of land when he despaired of payment of interest 
as well as principal. 

The Punjab Alienation of Land Act, 1901, provided for the restriction 
of the transfer of land from the agriculturist to the non-agriculturist tribes 
except' with the sanction of the Deputy Commissioner. ^ The Act was 
effective in preventing the sale of land by the agriculturist to the non¬ 
agriculturist tribe as such. In actual operation, however, the money¬ 
lender, not willing to lose his hold on the cultivator resorted to benami 
t'-ansactions. To put a stop to this practice, the Punjab Alienation of 
Land {Second Amendment) Act was passed in 1938 whereby the alienor was 
to become entitled to the possession of the land, even if he himself was a 
party to evade the provisions of the Punjab Alienation of Land Act. The 
Act was declared ultra vires both by the High Court and the Federal 
Court. The Punjab Alienation of Land Act, 1901, has helped the growth 
of the agriculturist money-lender who is probably a greater menace to 
the peasant proprietor than the non-agriculturist money-lender. Hence. 
the Punjab Alienation of Land {Third Amendment) Act, 1938, was passed 
which included the agriculturist money-lender to a certain extent in the 
same category as the non-agriculturist money-lender. 

Other enactments which refer to money-lending arc as follows:— The 
Usurious Loans Act, 1918, gave powers to the courts to regulate the rate 
of interest but it practically remained a dead letter. The Punjab Regu¬ 
lation of Accounts Act, 1930, seeks to regulate the money-lender’s business. 
It provides for using regular account books and maintenance of separate 
accounts of money-lending business and shop-keeping business. These pro¬ 
visions were mostly ignored and evaded until the enactment of the Money¬ 
lenders Registration Act, 1938, which provides severe penalties for their 
non-observance. The Punjab Relief of Indebtedness Act was passed in 
1934 in order to limit the rates of interest and provide for establishment 
of Debt Conciliation Boards. The Act also incorporates the principle of 
damduvat. Courts cannot grant a decree for a larger sum than twice the 
amount taken as principal. By the end of 1943 claims amounting to 
3-61 crores were scaled down to 1-38 crores by agreement. The Punjab 
Debtors Protection Act of 1936 aims at the more effective protection of the 
debtor It exempts from attachment for sale, standing trees and standing 
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crops other than cotton and sugarcane. It also exempts ancestral pro¬ 
perty from liability except in case the debt has been incurred against 
mortgage of such property. It reduces the period of the execution of a 
decree from 12 to 6 years. The Punjab Registration of Moneylenders Act 
of 1938 aim.s at regulating the business of the money-lender on the lines 
of the British Moneylenders Act, 1937. Money-lenders are required to 
register themselves at the office of the Collector of the district, and take 
out a licence which is renewable periodically. Licences are liable to be 
cancelled if the licensee is found guilty of dishonesty and fraudulent 
practice in bis business; or is found by a court to have charged higher 
rates of interest than those prescribed under the Relief of Indebtedness 
Act, in more than one suit; or has been held by a court to have contra¬ 
vened the provisions of section 3 of the Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act, 
in more than two suits. If a money-lender is not registered and does 
not hold a valid licence, any suit instituted by him for the recovery of a 
loan or the execution of a decree relating to a loan shall be dismissed. 
The Provincial Government has been given power to exempt any person 
or class of persons from the operation of the Act. This Act does not affect 
the loans granted by a landlord to his tenant for the purposes of husbandry 
and also those granted by Banks, Co-operative Credit Societies or the 
Central and Provincial Governments. The Pu‘",jab Bestitution of Mort¬ 
gaged Lands Act, 1938, applies to any subsisting mortgages of land which 
were effected prior to 8th June 1901. 

Concluding, the Provincial Government state; “ The general tendency 
of recent legislation relating to indebtedness has been to strike at the 
facilities to borrow and it is believed that coupled with the conditions 
arising out of the war this legislation has gone a long way in relieving 
the distress of the debtors. The peace-time problem to undermine the root 
cause of indebtedness—the necessity to borrow—still remains unsolved.” 
The hope has been expressed that “ post-war planning will give a death 
blow to the root cause of indebtedness.” 

(x) Sind. —The village lania rivals the zamindar as the predominating 
agency lor financing agricultural operations. Linked with the hania is the 
ginning factory owner wherever cotton is grown. A hania customarily 
owns a supply store-shop in the village, and his functions are mainly to 
meet the requirements of the villagers for consumer goods which is often 
done on credit and to advance money at the commencement of the season 
to the cultivators (crop-sharers) on behalf of the landowner; the amount 
advanced together with high rate of interest is recovered from the culti¬ 
vator’s 50 per cent share of the crops he harvests. More progressive 
zamindars make advances direct to the cultivators and charge a reasonable 
rate of interest. The village hania serves a useful purpose, but he must 
be considered to be nothing more than a necessary evil until he can be 
supplanted by a more efficacious system of financing agriculturists. 

Restrictions have been placed on the operation of the money-lender by 
the Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act end the Sind Agriculturists’ Belief 
Act, 1940, which have now been reinforced by the Moneylenders Act of 
1944. The first two Acts have on the whole produced good results, but it is 
too early to assess the working of the third. The main provisions of the 
Moneylenders Act require money-lenders to take out licences and maintain 
regular accounts and also provide for the limitation of the rate of interest. 

(xi) United Provinces. —By far the most important agency in the 
matter of supply of rural credit is the village mahajan. A ne\y type of 
rural credit supplier has emerged as a consequence of the Land Alienation 
Act and other restrictions have been placed upon the village mahajan by 
recent credit control legislation. This new type consists in the zamindar 
or in the cultivator class of credit supplier. Linked with them is the 
chain of various grades of middlemen— beoparis or arhatias, who give 
ready cash either for standing crops or crops otherwise contracted for. 
The worst feature of indigenous money-lending is the exorbitant rate of 
interest which ranges from 25 per cent to 100 per cent. From an analysis 
of their circumstances, it is clear that the village money-lenders are an 
indispensable element in the financial system of the country, though their 
resources are limited and methods antiquated. The true remedy, there* 
fore, is not to end but to mend them. No statistical data are available 
regarding their business. The need for such data is urgent, particularly 
with a view to determine the direction in which their business should be 
improved. It is, therefore, considered that it would be useful to proceed 
with the implementation of the United Provinces Moneylenders Bill, 
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1939. It is high time that the Reserve Bank of India, through its Agri¬ 
cultural Credit Department, became linked with the indigenous banking 
system of the province. It does not seem desirable that the bank should 
insist op differentiation of the banking transactions of these village 
^hukars from their trading transactions. It will not be possible to 
introduce this bifurcation among rural credit suppliers. 

D.—The Trend op Aghicultubal Indebtednf.ss and Savings 
Question 

(i) Has an estimate been made of the agricultural indebtedness in 
your province before the war? 

(ii) Can you assess to what extent, iC any, this has been reduced as a 
result of nse in prices of agricultural products during recent years? 

(iii) Hate saving habits been developed? 

Abstract of replies^. 

1. Assam.—(i) Houghly 22 crores. 

(ii) Reduced roughly by one half Some estimate that it has been 
liquidated altogether. 

(iii) Saving habits have not developed appreciably. There is a good 
case for continuing the small savings scheme in normal times. 

One officer says that inflation has rather developed the spending habit 
and not the saving habit. Another thinks there is a certain amount of 
saving mainly of a hole-in-the-ground type. He bases his opinion on the 
continual disappearance of snrall coin. A non-official gentleman thinks 
that saving habits have been developed to a certain extent, 

2. Bihar. —(i) Roughly 148 crores. 

(ii) No data are available. It is generally believed that indebtedness 
has been reduced to some extent. Two officers as well as a non-official 
gentleman believe that a large part of the debt has been wiped out by 
the rise in prices of agricultural products. 

(iii) There has been no noticeable development of the saving Irabit, 
The Government view is that there is little to save and invest after meeting 
the increased cost of cultivation and cost of living and paying debts. 

3. Bengal. —:(i) Roughly 97 crores. 

(ii) Substantial reduction has been possible because a large number 
of cultivators are now in a better position than before to repay their 
debts in cash and to secure thereby larger reductions of their debts from 
the creditors. It is difficult to say to what extent the small cultivators 
who form the majority of the agricultural debtors, have reacted to the 
rise in prices, since the crop they get from their lands is not always sufficient 
for the upkeep of their families and they have to purchase cloth, salt, 
kerosene, medicine, etc., which are selling at abnormal prices. 

(iii) It is difficult to say if the agriculturists are saving anything 
beyond what is necessary to repay debts. 

4. Botiihay. —(i) Roughly 58 crores. 

(ii) Agriculturists are able to pay part of their debts and the out¬ 
standings and overdues of co-operative societies are also going down. 
While it is true that agricultural wages and prices of consumer goods 
have increased and the prices of foodgrains have been controlled, there is 
decided improvement in the condition of the agricultural classes. 

(iii) Well-to-do agriculturists are, to some extent, taking advantage 
of the facilities for encouraging the savings habit afforded by the Post 
Office Savings Bank, Cash Certificates, National Savings Certificates and 
Co-operative Societies. Others have practically nothing to lay by. 

5. The Central Provinces and Berar. —(i) Roughly 36 crores. 

(ii) High prices have resulted in regular payments of instalments of 
scaled-down debts and in making many debt-free or in redeeming their 
lands which were mortgaged. 


r The repUee to the fliet part of the questloQ are generally based on estimates made about 
ten yean ago, and should not be regarded as accurate even at that time. They serve merely to 
give a rough idea of the order of magnitude of the debt. 
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(iii) The rural population knows no other method ot saving than the 
purchase ol land, cattle, or gold and silver. All these being high piiced, 
a leaning has been shown to purchase land wherever i)ossible. 

6. Madras. —(i) Roughly 200 crores. 

(ii) An enquiry by a competent economist is proposed to be under¬ 
taken as regards the present position of indebtedne.ss. There is a pro¬ 
nounced fall in the business of the land mortgage banks. Outstanding 
loans are decreasing and overdues are reduced. There is a progressive 
increase in the collections, and advance collections have also been incieas- 
ing year by year. It is possible, from these indications, to conclude that 
ryots have taken advantage of the present level of prices to discharge as 
much of their prior debt as possible with the increased incomes or Oy 
disposing of a portion of their holdings, which have risen in value, or by 
both. 

(iii) A savings drive which was launched in June 1943 resulted in 
the subscription of 22 crores by the end of March 1944. The drive is 
being continued, and during the first five months of 1944-45 yielded 5-40 
crores. Various measures are being taken to encourage the saving habit 
and to secure investment in land improvements. 

A non-official view is as follows; “It is safe to assume that there 
has been a reduction in indebtedness. At least saving to clear their dues 
instead of frittering away their resources seems to exist, thereby dis¬ 
proving that the agriculturist is improvident. The saving habit should 
be encouraged by diverting the funds for investment in productive enter¬ 
prises.” 

7. North-West Frontier Province. —(i) No estimate has been made. 

(ii) The village proprietary body has been able during the present 
period of high prices to become • debt-free. The debt of the tenant class 
in Kohat, Bannu and Dehra Ismail Khan districts seems to be little 
affected. This class is unlikely ever to free itself fiom debt due to the 
terms and conditions of the original debt incurred. 

(iii) There has been ho indication of any development ot saving habits 
or thrift during the war. On the contrary, the tendency has been to 
spend freely, and mostly not on agricultural objects. 

8. Orissa. —(i) No reliable estimate has been made. 

(ii) Substantial cultivators have been able to effect small sayings, 
out of which they paid sometliing to liquidate their own debts without 
incurring new ones. The smaller agriculturists owning land only to the 
extent of 5 acres have not much benefited by high prices, as they have 
hardly any surplus produce to repay the old loans and the high prices of 
consumer goods have imposed an additional strain on this class. The 
indebtedness of members of co-operative societies in the province has 
dropped from, about 52 lakhs to 42 lakhs, although the total number of 
members has increased by about 20 per cent. 

(iii) The well-to-do classes are investing their savings in the pur¬ 
chase' of iands and Defence Savings Certificates and other war bonds. 
There has been a noticeable demand for land among agriculturists in the 
rural areas. 

9. Punjab.—(i) About 140 crores (200 crores have been sometimes men¬ 
tioned). 

(ii) There is no doubt that agricultural indebtedness has been greatly 
reduced during recent years. The amounts claimed before Debt Concilia¬ 
tion Boards have been steadily decreasing since 1941, which means that 
either the amount of debt has decreased or that the debtors and creditors 
have settled their debts without the help of these Boards, or both. In 
several districts the work of these Boards has decreased so much that it 
is no longer necessary to keep them in being. Where holdings are large 
and facilities for irrigation sufficient, great benefit has been derived from 
the rise in prices. In other areas the saleable surplus has been largely 
consumed by the rise in prices of other consumable goods required by 
cultivators. Crown lands worth 16 crores have been sold during the six 
years commencing from 1939—40, and during this, period 26’07 crores have 
been invested in Defence Bonds, Defence Savings Certificates, Defence Sav¬ 
ings Bank Deposits, Defence Savings' Provident Fund, etc. About a crore 
of rupees every month is being received by way of family allotments of 
soldiers and, notwithstanding the increase in the cost of living as well as 
the cost of production which must have to some extent neutralized the 
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rise in prices of agricultural produce, it can be safely assumed that a 
substantial portion of this amount must have been used in the settlement 
of debts. This inference is supported by the figures relating to recoveries 
and outstanding debts of co-operative credit societies in the province. 

(iii) There is no doubt much avoidable spending, but the application 
of controls, non-availability of consumer goods, and lack of means of 
transport have acted as a brake, and the memory of the fall in prices 
in 1930 and following years has also discouraged spendthrift tendencies. 
Much of the surplus cash derived from the sale of agricultural products 
has been and is being used for purchase of more Government land or is 
being put into defence and small saving bonds. 

10. Sind. —(i) No estimate has been made. 

(ii) There is no doubt that private debts have been largely repaid, 
and very large arrears of taccavi and land revenue which were long out¬ 
standing have been collected. No precise estimate can be made of the 
extent to which indebtedness has been cleared. 

(iii) It is very doubtful whether any saving habits have been deve¬ 
loped. The Hindus of the province, taking them, by and large, are careful 
with money, but the Muslim agricultural population is not. They are 
prone to fritter their spai-e money away on social functions and wasteful 
amusements. The shortage of consumer goods has handicapped them, in 
doing this but they seem able to get rid of their money in one way or 
another without much difficulty. 

11. United Provinces. —(i) Roughly 124 crores. 

(ii) No definite information is available, but the increased pros¬ 
perity of the agriculturist classes must have tended to reduce their annual 
borrowings and also perhaps the total volume of the debt. 

(iii) No precise information is available to establish that saving 
habits have been developed. It is possible to say that agriculturists have 
been able to save more than previously. The Defence Savings drive resulted 
in collections amounting to nearly 12 crores between May 1943 and March 
1944. A fairly large proportion of this amount represents investments 
by the rural public in Post Office Savings Bank accounts and in collective 
subscriptions. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRICES AND WAGES 
A.—Review of pbicbs op bice aku wheat 


1. Object of note. —The object of this note is to review the course of the 
prices of rice and wheat in different provinces of British India I'cfore and 
during the present war, and to determine the broad relation between the 
prices prevailing in India during the year 1044 and pre-war juices as well 
as pre-depression prices. For the purposes of this note, it is assumed in 
relation to any particular price category, that the average during the 
quinquennium • ending 1938—39 represents the pre-war pi'ice; and that the 
average during the quinquennium ending 1928-29 represents the pre- 
depression price. 

2. Statistics rev'ieiced. —The Season and Crop Reports prepared annually 
by Provincial Governments include figures showing for each district the 
average prices during the harvest period for the principal foodgrains of 
the province. The median average of the district figures thus prepared is 
ascertained and included in a statement of harvest prices published in the 
Agricultural Statistics of India. The harvest prices so recorded have 
been extracted in Statements I and II annexed. They cover the period 
1913-14 to 1942-43 and furnish rice prices for nine provinces, paddy prices 
for two provinces and wheat prices for eight provinces.* The averages of 
the figures for the quinquennia ending 1928-29 and 1938-39 have been 
calculated and aie exhibited* in. Statements III and IV, together v/ith 
index numbers based on pre-depression and pre-war prices. 


3 Pre-war prices in the principal producing provinces. —Bengal and 
Madras are the two most important rice-producing provinces; the Punjab 
and the United Provinces, the two most important wheat producing pro¬ 
vinces. The following table shows the average harvest prices per niaund 
of rice and wheat during five quinquennial periods before the present war 
as well as the highest and the lowest prices during the 25-year period: — 

Rioe. Wheat. 

A- 


1914-16 to 1918-19 
1919-20 to 1923-24 
1924-25 to 1928-29 
1929-30 to 1933-34 
1934-35 to 1938-39 


Bengal. Madras. 

Punjab. 

United 

Provinces. 

BS. A. 

BS. A. 

BS. A. 

BS. A. 

4 13 

5 9 

3 16 

4 8 

6 1 

7 7 

4 14 

5 6 

6 16 

7 4 

4 9 

6 6 

3 13 

4 7 

2 6 

2 14 

3 6 

3 13 

2 6 

3 0 

7 8 

8 14 

6 11 

6 6 

2 10 

3 2 

1 9 

2 6 

measured 

by th 

g pre-depression price 


Highest price in 25 years 
Lowest price In 26 years 


standard. —Assuming the average price of the five-year period ending 1928- 
29 is represented by 100, prices during other quinquennia can be expressed 
as percentages of the pre-depression prices. The table below furnishes the 
index numbers thus obtained for rice in Bengal and Madras and also 
exhibits the position in seven other provinces taken together; — 

Index numbers of rice prices. 


Bengal. 


Madras. 


Seven 

other 

provinces. 


1914-16 to 1918-19 


, , 

69 

77 

77 

1919-20 to 1923-24 



87 

103 

100 

1924-26 to 1928-29 



100 

100 

100 

1929-30 to 1933-34 

, . 

. . 

65 

62 

60 

1934-35 to 1938-39 



49 

52 

63 


Highest price in 26 years 
Lowest price in 26 years 


108 122 121 

38 43 45 


♦There are a few omissions in the Statements. It le ascertainable ftom the published material 
that the prices represent the average reUU prices during the harvest period in the case of certain 
uWvlnces, Whether this has been uniform in the case of all provln-es has not been verified. K 
mv be assumed that t, e figures have been compiled on a uniform basis t'lronghout the period in 
ea^ province and are reliable for the purpose of indicating the long-term trend. 
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The figures in this table bring out the fact that throughout India prices 
during the decade following the end of the last war, were higher than 
during that war. In the case of Bengal the rise of prices immediately 
after the war was less marked but gathered momentum during the quin¬ 
quennium preceding the depression. This was also the case in Assam and 
Bihar. In Madras the peak was reached in 1919-20 and a drop occurred 
in the following year. The further course of prices was relatively steady. 
This was roughly also the case in other provinces. 

When the depression occurred, the fall of prices was more pronounced 
in Bengal than elsewhere and recovery was also slower. The average 
figures for the quinquennium ending 1933-34 do not adequately reflect the 
magnitude of the depression because they include the prices of 1929-30, 
when prices had begun to fall but not steeply. The “ lowest price ” 
figures indicate more clearly the magnitude of the price fall. It will be 
noticed that the pre-war price, i.e., the average of the quinquennium 
ending 1938-39, is smaller than the average of the preceding quinquennium, 
still smaller than daring the last war, and generally of the order of one- 
half of the pre-depression price level. This indicates clearly the extreme 
slowness of the rate of recovery and that when war broke out in 1939, the 
greater part of the recovery from the depression was still to come. 

5. Movement of wheat prices measured by the pre-depression standard.^ 
The following table shows in respect of wheat, figures corresponding to 
those given above for rice: — 


Inde-x numbers 

of wheat 

jnices. 




Punjab. 

United 

Six other 



Provinces. 

provinces. 

1914-15 to 1918-19 


87 

84 

83 

1919-20 to 1923-24 


108 

99 

104 

1924-26 to 1928-29 


100 

100 

100 

1929-30 to 1933-34 


50 

63 

58 

1934-36 to 1938-39 


60 

56 

64 

Highest price in 26 years 


147 

119 

139 

Lowest price in 26 years 


34 

43 

46 


These figures reflect the same tendencies as in the case of rice. It will 
be noted, however, that the rise in price between the last world war and 
the decade following it, was proportionately less in the case of wheat than 
in the case of rice. 

6. Movement of prices during the war before the fall of Burma .—For 
the purposes of measuring the price changes in recent years it is convenient 
to use the pre-war price, i.e., the average price during the five .years 
ending 1938-39, as the standard. This average is accordingly assumed to 
be 100 and the following table exhibits for rice and wheat the index 
numbers for the years 1939-40, 1940-41 and 1941-42. For purposes of 
comparison the pre-depression level and the lowest price level have also 
been represented by index numbers; 

Kice. Wheat. 




Bengal. 

s 

Seven other 
provinces. 

Punjab. 

United Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Six other pro-- 
vinces. 

Pre-depression level. .. 


206 

190 

192 

197 

179 

186 

Lowest price level 

. . 

78 

82 

86 

68 

77 

86 

Pre-war period 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1939-40 

. • 

131 

113 

116 

113 

127 

116 

1940-41 

• • 

162 

126 

137 

132 

117 

130 

1941-42 

• • 

169 

141 

170 

216 

177 

174 
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It is clear that during the first year of the war, rice and wheat prices 
were still a long way behind pre-depression levels. During 1940-41 a 
steady rise in prices was maintained. But it is noticeable that rice prices 
in Bengal and wheat prices in the Punjab were rising more rapidly thAu. 
elsewhere. The former leflected in the main the effect of an /extra¬ 
ordinarily poor crop. The further advance which took place in 1941*42 
brought wheat prices in the Punjab definitely above the pre-depression 
level, in the United Provinces practically to that level, and elsewhere not 
far behind. Rice prices were still roughly 50 points below the pre¬ 
depression level in Bengal and Madras, but in the other provinces they 
had risen to 22 points below that level. 

7. Mice prices in recent years .—Information about the provincial 
harvest prices is incomplete for the year 1943 and not yet available for 
1944. It is, therefore, necessary to piece together information obtained 
from Provincial Governments in reply to enquiries on this point, in order 
to obtain some idea of the relation between the price level, (a) in different 
provinces and (h) in each province as compared with pre-war prices. 

(i) Madras .—Index numbers showing the presidency average of the 
retail prices of rice (second sort), based on 1913-14 as 100, are maintained 
by the Provincial Government. By converting the indices for the live 
years ending 1938-39 to 100, it is possible to establish the relationship 
between the recent price level in Madras and pre-war prices. The relevant 
figures are shown below: — 

Index as converted to 
Year. Index based on 1913-14. quinquennium ending 

1938-39 as base. 


1934- 35 .. 71-30 "I 

1935- 36 .. 73-92 j 

1936- 37 .. 7P1I y 100 

1937- 38 .. 73-38 I 

1938- 39 .. 73-73 J 

1939- 40 .. 79-56 109 

1940- 41 . . 90-62 126 

1941- 42 .. 103-94 143 

1942- 43 .. 164-41 212 

1943- 44 .. 184-24 253 


It may be assumed from the above figures that the level reached in 
1943-44 was roughly 250 per cent of the pre-war price. 

So much about retail prices. A statement furnished by the Madras 
Government shows the monthly average wholesale prices expressed in 
index numbers, based on the prices which prevailed in August 1939 as 
100. These numbers, averaged for the whole year, are shown below; — 


Years. 

Average monthly indices. 

1940-41 . 

120 

1941-42 . 

139 

1942-43 . 

192 

1943-44 . 

246 

1944-45 (5 months only) 

240 


In view of the fact that the monthly average wholesale price for August 
1939 is given as Rs. 3-11-0 per maund, while the pre-war average retail 
price was Rs. 3-13-0 per maund, it may be taken that in respect of whole¬ 
sale prices, the index numbers furnished above express fairly closely the 
relation between prices in these years and pre-war prices. 

During the first eight months of 1944 the average monthly wholesale 
price of rice (second sort) in the province as a whole was Rs. 8-14-0 per 
maund. This, it may be inferred, represents something between 240 and 
250 per cent of the corresponding pre-war price. 

(ii) Bengal .—Prices rose enormously in 1943. They came down, how¬ 
ever in 1944 and the provincial average price of coarse rice during the 
first’ 10 months of 1944 was Rs. 14-5-0 per maund as compared to the 
pre-war average of Rs 3-6-0 per maund. But it was a period of steadily 
descending prices and in October 1944 the average price was Rs. 11-13-B 
per maund representing about 350 per cent of the pre-war figure. There 
is no information about subsequent months; but in view of the crop being 
slightly below normal apd some information about prices in the first 
w^ of April 1945, ft seems unlikely that the average has fallen further. 
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It may, therefore, be concluded that there is at present a considerable 
disparity in prices between the two big producing provinces. While the 
latest prices in Madras are somewhat below 260 per cent of the pre-war 
price, Bengal prices are in the neighbourhood of 350 per cent of the pre¬ 
war figure. 

(iii) Sitid. —The pre-war price was As. 8 per maund above Madras. 
The wholesale price in the producing areas in this province is being 
kept, in terms of a Direction issued by the Government of India, 
in the neighbourhood of Rs. ^4-0 per maund. Sind rice prices may, 
therefore, be regarded as being nearly in parity with Madras and not 
more than 250 J)er cent of pre-war prices 

(iv) The Central Provinces. —The pre-war price was As. 9 per 
maund below Madras. The average wholesale price per maund during 
the first nine months of 1944 was Rs. 8-13-2 at Raipur, Rs. 9-2-8 at 
Gondia, Rs. 9-15-8 at Nagpur, and Rs. 11-1-9 at .lubbulpore. From this 
it may be inferred that the minimum price in the Central Provinces 
roughly corresponds to the average price in Madras and that the average 
price in the Central Provinces is intermediate between Bengal and Madr.as 
and is probably of the order of 300 per cent of pre-war. 

(v) Orissa. —The pre-war price in this province was’ As. 15 per 
maund below Bengal and Re. 1-6-0 per maund below Madras. Under the 
system of monopoly procurement in force in the province, there is a fixed 
wholesale price of Rs. 9 per maund for coarse rice. It is only a little 
higher than the average wholesale price in Madras. Thus the pro¬ 
portionate increase as compared with the pre-war price is roughly of the 
same order as tliat of Bengal, though the actual price level is lower than in 
Bengal and approximates to that in Madras. 

(vi) Bihar. —The pre-w'ar average prices in Bihar ana Bengal were 
about equal. Early in 1944, prices in Bihar w-ere lower than in Bengal, 
but towards the end of the year they tended to equality. 

(vii) Ajsa?a.—The available figures (which are incomplete) indicate 
that during 1944 prices in Assam were roughly in parity with Bengal 
prices. 

(viii) Bombay. —A marked feature of the price situation in this pro¬ 
vince is the wide variation of district prices. In September 1944 prices 
varied from Rs. 11-10-8 in the principal rice-producing di.stricts of Thana 
and Colaba, to Rs. 15-13-4 iii Surat, and Rs. 17-8-0 in Ahmedabad. 
Tlie pre-war prico for the province as a whole was 13 annas per maund 
above Madras; but under present control conditions, an average price has 
no meaning for the province. The position broadly appears to be that 
prices in the producing areas are probably at a level intermediate between 
Madras and Bengal, while the prices in consuming areas are probably 
higher than even the present Bengal level. 

(ix) The United Provinces. —^The pre-war price w'as As. 5 per 
maund above Madras, and As. 12 above Bengal. The average price 
during the first nine months of 1944 was Rs. 14-11-0 per maund. Taking 
the pre-war parity into account, prices may be regarded as being roughly 
of the same order as in Bengal. 

(x) Punjab. —Figures furnished by the Provincial Government indi¬ 
cate that the average w'holesale price of rice at Amritsar was Rs. 3-11-3 
per maund during the quinquennium ending 1939, rose to Rs. 15-7-8 per 
maund during 1943 and tell during the first nine months of 1944 to 
Rs. 13-3-0 per maund. There was a big drop in price from Rs. 13-8-0 
in August to Rs. 10-8-0 in September, i.e., from a level exceeding 350 
per cent to below 300 per cent of the pre-war level. The subsequent 
course of prices is not known but may be assumed to be well above the 
Madras and Sind parity, though not quite so high as in Bengal. 

To sum up, the position broadly appears to be that in relation to 
pre-war prices, prices of rice in Madras are the lowest in India and those 
in Sind are very nearly as low. The level may be taken to be not less 
than 240 per cent and not more than 250 per cent of the pre-war price. 
The prices prevailing in Bengal are definitely high and are in the 
neighbourhood of 350 per cent of the pre-war price. The prices in Assam, 
Bihar and tb*^ United Provinces are* approximately at the same level as 
in Bengal. The prices in the Central Provinces are intermediate between 
Bengal and Madras prices and roughly about 300 per cent of the pre-war 
level. Prices in the Punjab are intermediate between those in the Central 
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Provinces and Bengal. Orissa prices are not much higher than Madras, 
though in view of the relatively low level of prices before the war, the' 
proportionate increase has been higher. 

8. Wheat prices in recent years —(i) The Punjab .—The following table 
shows the average wholesale prices for wheat at Lyallpur and tho index 
numbers based ■ on the quinquennium ending 1938-39 : — 



B8. 

A. 

P. 


Quinquennium ending— 

1938-39 

2 

8 

9 

100 

1940 

3 

0 

8 

119 

1941 

3 

10 

11 

145 

1942 

4 

11 

9 

186 

1943 

10 

2 

9 

399 

First nine months of— 

1944 

9 

1 

9 

367 


The Government of India have fixed the statutory maximum price for • 
wheat at Rs. 9-8-0 per maund and prices are kept below the statutory 
maximum through control measures. In September 1944, the jirice was 
as low as Rs. 7-14-0 per maund. Reports relating to the first week of 
April 1945, however, indicate a return to prices near the statutory 
maximum. There is thus a tendency to marked fluctuation. Judging 
from the figures for the most important centres, the level maintained 
in the province generally during the first nine months of 1944 was 
probably in the neighbourhood of 550 per cent of the pre-war price. 

(ii) The United Provinces .—The pre-war average price was Re. 0-11-0 
above th.e Punjab level, and the statutory maximum provides for a price 
differential of Re, 0-12-0 per maund above that in the Punjab. The 
maintenance of the statutory maximum has presented difficulties in the 
United Provinces. The average price during April to September 1944 was 
Rs. 10-0-8 per maund. Thus the price in the United Provinces 'may be 
regarded as tending to be relatively as high as in the Punjab, if not 
higher. 

(iji) Sind .—The pre-war average price was about As. 12 per maund 
above the Punjab level. The Government of Sind succeeded in 
keeping prices steady between the beginning of 1942 and April 1944. In 
view of the very large disparity between the prices prevailing in the 
Punjab and Sind, wheat prices were permitted to rise in Sind and the 
same statutory maximum prices were fixed for both provinces. Prices 
then fluctuated, and the average figure for 1944 is not available. The 
figures available for the first week of April 1945 indicate a level about 
As. 12 per maund below the Punjab level. While the position is somewhat 
unsettled, it is clear that prices in Sind are definitely lower than in 
the Punjab and may be regarded as between 250 and 300 per cent of the 
pre-war prices. 

(iv) The Central Provinces .—The pre-war price was the same as in 
Sind. The average wholesale price for the first nine months of 1944, as 
compared with the 1938 average (which is very near the pre-war average), 
was 350 per cent in Seoul where the percentage rise was the lowest. The 
average prices were higher elsewhere ranging from Rs. 10-14-3 at Seoni 
and Rs. 10-12-5 at Khurai, to Rs. 13-&-0 at Saugar, Rs_ 13-6-8 at Nag¬ 
pur and Rs. 13-9-0 at Jubbulpore. Prices at these" latter centres, 
however, dropped during September 1944 and this brought the prices 
roughly into parity with those at other centres. Broadly, therefore, 
wheat prices in the Central Provinces may be regarded as tending to be 
as high as in the Punjab and the United Provinces, i.e., at or above 
^0 per cent of the pre-war level. 

(v) Bombay ,—Prices ruled high in early 1944, and varied widely 
from district to district. They came down later, and a statement fur¬ 
nished by the Bombay Government indicates that in September 1944 a level 
was reached which was generally comparable with that in the Central 
Provinces. 

To sum up, wheat prices have been generally unsettled and have tended 
to be about MO per cent of the pre-war prices or higher; an exception 
is Sind, where prices tended to range from 250 per cent to 300 per cent 
of the pre-war figures. 
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Statement II .—Harvest prices of wheat per etandard maund, 

(Median average of the district figures reported in the Provincial Season and Crop Reports.) 
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Statement III .—Harvest prices. 



Base prices (per standard maund)- 

—Average five years ending 1928-29. 


Rice. 


Wheat. 




RS. A. 




RS. A. 

Bengal 

.. 6 15 

Punjab 



. 4 9 

Madras 

..74 

U.P. .. 



. 5 6 

Bihar 

..6 3 

C.P. and Berar 


. 3 6 

XI.P. 

..7 6 

Bihar .. 



. 6 3 

Assam 

..66 

Sind 



. 6 8 

C.P. and Berar 

..6 2 

Bombay 



. 7 8 

Orissa 

..4 7 

N.W.F.P. 



. 4 12 

Bombay 

..8 2 

Bengal .. 



. 6 1 

Sind .. 

.. 9 12 





Punjab 

.. 3 10* 





N.W.F.P. .. 

..36* 






• Relates to paddy. 




Trend of prices (base—average 1924-25 to 1928-29= 

100). 




Rice. 




Province. 


Quinquennium ending 
___ 




' 1918-19. 

1923-24. 

1928-29. 1933-34. 

1938^39. 

Bengal 

69 

87 

100 

65 

49 

M adras . 

77 

103 

100 

62 

62 

Bihar 

74 

93 

100 

62 

65 

U.P. 

76 

112 

100 

66 

67 

Assam 

77 

82 

100 

53 

47 

C.P. and Berar 

75 

105 

loo 

69 

61 

Orissa .. 

85 

100 

100 

50 

55 

Bombay 

78 

103 

100 

66 

67 

Sind 

75 

107 

100 

65 

45 

Punjab 

82 

112 

100 

67 

52 

N.W.F.P. 

83 

141 

100 

77 

57 


Wheat. 






Quinquennium er.-nng 



Province. 







1918-19. 

1923-24. 

1928-29. 1933-34. 

1938-39. 

Punjab 

87 

108 

100 

50 

50 

U.P. •. 

84 

99 

100 

53 

55 

C.P. and Berar 

79 

110 

100 

55 

57 

Bihar .. 

83 

102 

100 

60 

59 

Sind 

87 

102 

100 

51 

48 

Bombav 

86 

106 

100 

62 

56 

N.W.F.P. 

84 

104 

100 

67 

52 

Bengal 

80 

100 

100 

64 

53 


Statement IV .—Base prices. 

Average of harvest prices during the quinquennium ending 1938-39. 


Elce. Wheat. 


Province. 

Price per 


Price per 


standard maund 

Province. 

standard maund 


(82-2 lb.). 


(82-2/7 lb.). 


8. A. 


R8. A. 

Bengal . . 

3 6 

Punjab 

2 5 

Madras 

3 13 

U.P. 

3 0 

Bihar 

3 6 

C.P. and Berar 

3 1 

U.P. 

4 2 

Bihar 

3 11 

Assam .. 

3 0 

Sind 

3 1 

C.P. and Berar 

3 4 

Bombay 

4 3 

Orissa .. 

2 7 

N.W.F.P. 

2 7 

Bombay 

4 10 

Bengal 

3 4 

Sind 

4 6 



Punjab 

1 14* 



N.W.F.P. 

1 14* 




* Belatet to paddy. 
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Trend of prices (base—average for the quinquennims ending 1938—39—100«) 

Bice. 


ProvlEce. i»)9~40. 1940-41. 1941-42. 


Bengal .. '131 152 159 

Madras .. 113 125 U1 

Bihar .. 119 141 161 

r.P. .. 108 129 162 

Assam .. 133 150 168 

C.P. and Berar. 113 148 196 

Orissa . . 126 149 172 

Bombay .. 112 123 173 

Sind,. .. 100 116 N.A. 

Punjab .. 123 133 190 


N.W.F,P. .. 107 123 160 

V/heat 


Province. 1939-40. 1940-41. 1941-42, 1942-43. 

Prtce, 

KS. 4. 

Pvmjab .. 113 132 216 432 1 9 

U.P. .. ,. 127 117 177 356 2 6 

C.P. and Berar. 120 124 194 N.A. 2 4 

Bihar ..115 120 166 270 3 3 

Sind 88 149 N.A. N.A. 2 8 

Bombay .. 119 118 160 391 3 9 

N.W.F.P. .. 126 138 206 316 2 3 

Bengal .. 121 129 164 N.A. 3 0 

N,A.=Not available. 

B.— Regulation of Foodgrains Prices 

(i) During the economic depression of the early thirties, the agricul¬ 
tural classes were hard hit as a result of an unduly low level of prices of 
foodgrains. On the other hand, it has been found necessary, during 
lecent years, to adopt various measures for preventing prices of food- 
grains from rising too high and thereby causing serious hardship to the 
consumers. In view of this experience, do you consider that Government 
should, in the future, accept responsibility for maintaining even in normal 
times a system of regulated prices for foodgrains? 

(ii) If so, discuss to what extent the various control measures at 
present in force and the system of supply and distribution developed 
recently would have to be retained even in normal times. Oiitluie a 
scheme of measures which in your opinion, would constitute a workable 
system of regulated prices and ensure a fair minimum price for the 
agriculturist and a fair maximum for the consumer and prevent undue 
fluctuations. 

Abstract of replies to part (i) of the question 

1. i'fraivsitioii period before "normal times”. —It is emphasized in 
almost all the replies received from Provincial Governments that “ normal 
times ” should not be deemed to begin immediately after the cessation of 
hostilities; there will be a period following the end of the wa.r during 
which the present systems of control should continue, with modifications 
in some respects but without material relaxation. The probable duration 
of this period of transition from war to peace has been described as 
“ several years ” by one Government, “ a decade ” by another, •* some 
years ” by a third, and “ two to three years ” by a fourth. 

2. The Oovernm'ents of Madras, Bombay, Orissa, Assam, Sind and the 
North-West Frontier Frovince support the view that the responsibility 


Yent to 
which the 
Index. price 
relates. 


68 1930-31 
77 1930-31 
73 1930-31 
86 1933-34 
82 1933-34 
85 1936-36 
90 1931-32 
92 1933-34 


Minimum during depression 




period. 


1942-43, 

Price. 

SS. A. 

Index. 

Year to 
which the 
price 
relates. 

N.A. 

2 10 

78 

1932-33 

220 

3 2 

82 

1933-34 

237 

3 1 

91 

1933-34 

242 

3 11 

89 

1933-34 

295 

,2 6 

79 

1932-33 

N.A. 

2 13 

87 

1933-34 

254 

1 11 

69 

1933-34 

276 

4 4 

92 

1934-35 

N.A. 

4 0 

93 

1936-37 

317 

1 10 

87 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 
and 

1933-34 

357 

1 12 

93 

1938-39 


Minimum during depreasios 
period. 
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for maintaining even in normal times a system of regulated prices should 
be accepted by Government. This is regarded as necessary in order, 
broadly, to secure the following purposes: — 

(i) prevention of extreme fluctuations such as those which occur 
during an economic depression, and during a war the serious economic 
and social consequences of which are well known; and 

(ii) assuring the agricultural producer— 

(a) the maintenance of a higher standard of living than before the 
war; and 

(b) the incentive for improved production. 

The latter of these two purposes has been emphasized generally. 

3. (i) The United Provinces Government takes the view that mainten¬ 
ance of regulated prices for fooJgrains even during normal times would 
be difiicult to carry through successfully unless Government took over 
the control of the economy of the country as a whole. The trend of the 
reply is to suggest that the latter, though difficult and expensive, would 
be practicable. 

(ii) The Bengal Government has pointed out that “ if India, like 
other countries, decides to adopt a plan of long-term development and 
employs an up-to-date technique of internal full employment, the stabili¬ 
zation of prices would be a necessary concomitant. On the other hand, 
if the deeision is to work within the existing economic structure, any 
attempt at price control will raise issues beyond the competence of the 
province’s financial resources.” The trend of the reply is to suggest that 
a system of regulated prices would be so difficult and expensive as to be 
impracticable. 

(iii) The Bihar Government is doubtful about its ability to ensure a 

minimum price for the agriculturists as a permanent measure in normal 
times. It is in favour ofithe Central Government fixing prices, controll¬ 
ing movements, and supporting the fixed prices by buying operations 
“ in an abnormal wave of depression when prices of foodgrains fall too 
low . . . and agrarian distress or dangerous reduction in area under 

foodgrains is apprehended.” In other words, Bihar favours free trade 
in normal times, limited by occasional intervention by Government 
(principally the Central Government) for securing the first of the two 
purposes set out in paragraph 2 above—but not the second. 

(iv) The Punjab Government says: “ In normal times Government 

should not interfere in the fixation of prices, but when conditions are 
abnormal and prices fall or rise violently, Government should intervene 
and regulate prices so as to secure a fair minimum price for the producer 
and a fair maximum for the consumer.” The Proyincial Government 
suggests that the means of carrying this out should be studied by an 
organization set up by the Central Government. 

(v) The Central Provinces and Berar Gove, nment has expressed the 
view that, when normal times return, “it would be desirable to allow 
a more free scope for the operation of the laws of demand and supply, 
but the price level would have to be constantly watched so that Govern¬ 
ment may intervene, if necessary, in the interests of the producer and the 
consumer.” This Government also holds that “ if the food production 
drive is to be really effective, minimum price for the agriculturist would 
have to be guaranteed.”- 

(vi) The Government of Sind is in general. agreement with the 
following views of Mr. Roger Thomas (Adviser on Agriculture to the 
Government of Sind): 

“ I am strongly of the opinion that not only 'should Government 
shoulder the responsibility for fixing statutory maximum and minimum 
prices for all major foodgrains grown in the country, but that the pro¬ 
jected plans for raising the levels of nutrition and the standards of living 
and the general welfare of the rural population have little chance of 
succeeding unless the Government does accept this responsibility and 
implements it. In general, the farmer’s greatest dread the world over is 
that the rains may be unfavourable for the growth or the harvest of his 
crops, and second only to that dread is his anxiety that the prices he 
will receive for his surplus produce will be below cost of production. The 
weather cannot'be controlled but prices can. Having regard to the high 
place he takes in world economy, the farmer is justified in demanding 
from those in power that everything possible should be done to stabilize 
the prices of primary agricultural products at fair remunerative levels 
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to the producer. This is fundamental to all plans for post-war recon¬ 
struction, world rehabilitation, and avoidance of future world wars. In 
India, which is almost self-supporting in the matter of foodgrains, the 
problem does not present as great difficulties as it does in countries which 
have to depend in large part on import of foodgrains.” 

Abstract of replies to part (ii) of the question 

1. Among the provinces which have advocated a system of regulated 
prices, Madras is now engaged in the study of a comprehensive scheme. 
The Board of Revenue, Madras, has expres,sed the opinion that “ the 
ideal solution for the problem would be to form producers’ co-operative 
societies for each district for dealing in the produce of agriculturists and 
to exclude all other except the societies from trading in those products.” 
This has not been endorsed by the Madras Government specifically. 
Bombay believes that the present system of controls will have to continue 
substantially as it stands. The North-West Frontier Province has no 
scheme and suggests study of schemes in force in England and New 
Zealand. 

The Government of Sind endorses a scheme outlined by Mr. Roger 
Thomas as follows: — 

(1) Fixation of prices. —“ The approach to the problem of fixing fair 
prices should be, not what the consumer can afford to pay but what is 
a fair remunerative price to the grower. Having determined the fair 
maximum prices, which shall be fixed and statutory for any region over 
a period which may be one year or more, then fix a minimum as a curb 
on inflation . . . Maximum and minimum prices would have to be 
co-ordinated on an All-India basis and they would vary as between 
regions.” 

(ii The method of making the prices effective.—“ Trading would be 
permissible only within the range of the ma.ximum and minimum prices, 
and it should be made penal to trade outside these, prices. . Leave the 
trade to normal channels but with Government reserving the right to buy 
at any time at the maximum under compulsory acquisition if need be. 
At the same time. Government should be prepared to buy and to take 
the prompt delivery of any grains offered at floor prices. If the grains 
acquired by Government at floor prices are not in immediate demand in 
other parts of the province or in other regions in India, then they should 
be considered as buffer stocks to meet the demand in years of scarcity 
. . . The Government buffer stocks, unless they are required to meet 

the demand from deficit areas, would be sold each year and replaced by 
an equal quantity of fresh stocks.” 

The Orissa Government has outlined a scheme of control on the following 
lines as the “ minimxim that would ensure the regulation of prices with 
the desired object in view”: — 

“ (1) Only persons who are licensed can deal in foodgrains. The 
licensed dealers’ stock will be open to inspection and their purchases, etc., 
will be subject to control by the provincial authorities; in other words, 
the Foodgrains Control Order will be substantially continued. 

(2) The Provincial Government will notify under the law minimum 
and maximum prices each year payable to producers. This will permit 
some small market fluctuations so as to allow the powerful forces of supply 
and demand to operate within a limited zone. Maximum and minimum 
prices may also be fixed for wholesale dealers. It may not be necessary 
to fix retail prices, but such prices may also be fixed if it is found 
necessary. 

(.S) It is assumed that some years after the war, conditions will have 
been established for a parity of prices between one province and another. 
Indeed, this condition is essential if State interference is to be reduced 
to the minimum. 'The prices in each province will bo in parity with prices 
in other provinces and will be determined after mutual consultation. The 
maximum and minimum prices will be fixed for the whole crop year. 'The 
difference between the maximum and minimum should not exceed one or 
two rupees in the maund, depending on the basic prices. 

(4) If the price of a foodgrain tends to fall below the level of the 
minimum price, then the following measures may be taken by Government 
to restore the price to the minimum; 
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(а) exports from a surplus province should be stimulated; and 

(б) Government should make purchases at the minimum price 
thereby raising the prevailing market price to the minimum price. 

If the price of a foodgrain tends to rise above the maximum, then 
the Government vill— 

(а) ban exports for the time being; and 

(б) release their own stocks into the market at lower than the 
maximum prices. 

(6) Provincial Government will maintain a suitable and adequate 
reserve of foodgrains to be used as a .stabilizing factor as regards prices 
and for the purpose of alleviating distre& or shortage should this occur 
in any area within its territory. For this limited purpose the Provincial 
Government may also set up a machinery for distribution. Beyond this, 
however,' the Provincial Government will not undertake procurement pr 
distribution which will be left to normal trade channels subject, of course, 
to the control of Government under the Foodgrains Control Order. 

(6) There will be no inter-provincial ban on export except when prices 
rise above the maximum price of a foodgrain as explained in (4) above. 

C.— Aomcultubal wages 
Question 

How have agricultural wages risen in comparison with the prices of 
toougrains during .the war? Do you expect wages would adjust themselves 
to a system of regulated prices in normal times or do you consider special 
measures would be necessary to secure sneb adjustment.** 

Abstract oj replies 

1. Provincial Governments generally agree that wages will adjust them¬ 
selves to a system of regulated prices in normal times. It is also emphasized 
in most of the replies (u) that the rise in agricultural wages has been 
due not on^ to the rise in foodgrains prices but also to the rise in prices 
of other essential commodities and to large 'demands for labour in war 
industries and defence works;, (6) that there will be a time-lag before 
wages completely adjust themselves to regulated prices; (c) that, in any 
case, wages will remain at a much- higher level than before the war, < wing 
to increased demand for labour from industries. The Punjab Government, 
on the other hand, is apprehensive of agricultural wages falling too 
low in the wake of demobilization, and considers legislative action to be 
necessary for enforcing minimum wages. The Orissa Government also holds 
that it is likely that for some time after the war is over, the supply of 
labour will be greater than the demand, with the result that the , wages 
may not keep pace with the regulated prices. It is, therefore, considered 
desirable by that Government to correlate agricultural wages to regulated 
prices in normal times. The unorganized state of agricultural labour as 
a factor in neutralizing legislative action for enforcing minimum wages 
is generally recognized. 

2. Assam .—It is stated that prices of foodgrains rose proportionately 
much above wages of agricultural labour up to 1943. Since then, the 
prices ot foodgrains have been reduced gradually to levels on a par with 
wages of agricultural labour; and in some areas even lower. It is believed 
that m normal times wages would adjiust themselves to a system of regu¬ 
lated prices. The rise in wages is attributed by certain officials net only 
to the rise in the price of foodgrains but to the large demand for un¬ 
skilled labour in urgent military works. Sf^ecial measures to regulate 
wages now and after the war according to circumstances are also consi¬ 
dered necessary by certain other officials. 


3. ISenqal. 

—The 

average 1939-40 

wages for the province as 

a whole 

ranged from 

3i to 

4J annas. The 

rise in agricultural wages 

generally 

followed the. 

rise in 

foodgrains prices. 



Wages. 

Price of foodgrains (average of cereals 
and pulses). 

Base 1939-40 


loo 

Base 1939 .. 

93 

1940-41 

, , 

.. 110 

1940 

.. 100 

1941-12 

, , 

116 

1941 

.. 109 

1942-43 


126 

1942 

.. 160 

1943-44— 



1943 

.. 386 

First half 


130 



Second half 


200 to 300 

1944 (Orst seven months) 

.. 280 

1944-45— 





First half 


400 to 600 
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The above statement represents the increases in wages in the pro-^ince 
generally. In certain areas, however, where military or civil, detmce 
worKs were in progress or where there has been a serious depletion ot 
agricultural labour owing to famine and epidemics, the increase in wages 
during the years 1942 to 1944 has actually been phenomenal. Though 
the price of rice fell towards the 'end of 1943, wages continued to rise 
possibly due to a steady rise in the prices of other essential commodities. 

On the question whether the wages will adjust themselves to a system 
of regulated prices; in normal times, the Government of Bengal anticipates 
that this adjustment will be at a relatively higher level than in pre-war 
years. The factors governing wages are stated to be (a) the number 
eventually available for agricultural pursuits, '(b) depletion of agricultural 
labour resulting from the famine of 1943 and the epidemics that follewed, 
(c) migration from distressed areas to other provinces, (d) impetus given 
to agricultural labourers by the Grow More Food campaign. 

The difficulty in linking wages to cash standards for purposes of regu¬ 
lation of wages as these are mostly paid in kind, is referred to. by an 
officer of the Bengal Government. 

4. JJihar. —The Bihar Government has no accurate data regarding the 
rise in agricultural wages, but a considerable increase in wages, parti¬ 
cularly In areas where there has been military activity has been noticed. 
In many parts of the province, agricultural wages are paid in kind. The 
Government is of the opinion that any special measures to secure adjust¬ 
ment between agricultural wages and regulated prices should be preceded 
by an exhaustive enquiry. 

An officer of the Bihar Government takes the view that Wages will take 
a considerable time to adjust themselves to regulated prices in 'normal 
times; for, the rural wage earner, though always living on the brink of 
starvation, is very weak in bargaining power and would perhaps involve 
himself more heavily in debt to the Mahajan. 

A non-official viey from Bihar is as follows: “Wages like prices have 
got a tendency to rising abruptly nnd falling very slowly . . . Though' 

believe that on the fall of prices the wages will fall, it will take a long 
time for it to adjust . . . But if demand for labour increased, fall in 
wages would be difficult.” 

6. Bombay. —Agricultural wages have risen to a greater extent com¬ 
pared to prices of foodgraihs. This is due to the competing demand for 
labour from war industries and defence works and to the rise in prices 
of other consumer goods. While wages will adjust themselves to the fall 
in prices, it is considered unlikely that there will be any appreciable fall 
in agricultural wages owing to the possibility of some agricultural labour 
being absorbed in the post-war industrial enterprises. 

6. Central Brovinces and Berar. —Government considers that. agricul¬ 
tural wages and foodgrains prices have been rising side by aide. It is, 
however, expected that wages would, to some extent, adjust themselves to 
a system of regulated prices in normal times, though there would be 
fluctuations in the rates according to supply and demand varying from 
season to season. An organization for registering and pooling agricultural 
labour and arranging for their movement to areas of short supply may help 
to stabilize wages. 

7. Madras. —^The Board of Revenue, Madras, has given the following 
figures based on the wage census held in 1936 and 1941; — 

Presidency average for rural labourers. 

_ ^ 

Artisans. Field labourers. 


Men. Women. 




Cash. 

Grain. 

4 

Caabe 

Grain. 

< — : —^ 
Cosh. 

Grain. 



B8. ▲. vr 

BS. A. P. 

BS. A. 

p. ns. A. p. 

BS!. A,r. 

Ba. A^B. 

Pre-war 
1936 .. 

year 

0 11 0 

0 7 3 

0 4 

3 0 3 6 

0 2 10 

0 2 9 

War year 1941 .. 

0 n 0 

0 6 4 

0 4 

6 0 3 11 

0 2 2 

0 3 3 
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Infornwition obtained trom District Officers in 1943 does not indicate any 
change in the previous method of payment of wages. Wages in cash 
have risen by 100 per cent over the pre-wai* rates. Dven the maximum 
increase of 100 per cent is much less than the percentage increase in prices 
of foodgrains, the index numbers for which at the end of 1943 (with 100 
in August 1939) were— 

Rice (II sort) .. .. 247'37 ’ Cumbu .. .. 321-66 

Cholam .. •. • • 354*93 Ragi .. • • 339*59 

Wages, tliercfoie, did not adjust themselves completely to increased prices 
at the end of 1943. From past experience, however, the Board of Revenue 
expects that wages would rise in keeping with prices though tardily, and 
that wages will adjust themselves to a system of regulated prices; there 
will always be a time-lag depending upon demand and supply, union 
among labourers, etc. 

'I'he Jlirector of Agi ccultiire, Madras, estimates the increa.se in wages 
at 20() per coni in most districts. In his opinion, “ wages seldom adjust 
themselves automatically to changes in prices. There is always an annoy¬ 
ing time-lag. It is difficult to fix and enforce payment of minimum wages 
in pji;ticiiiai holds, a.^ this might leaQ to the lu.stallation where possible 
of labour-saving machinery. Agricultural labourers are far too scattered 
and ignorant and unorganized for the State to help them by enforcing 
payment of minimum wages. Subsidy or .some other form of help may 
be given by way of cheapening of foodstuffs and clothing, providing 
houses, water-.‘jupply, medical relief, etc.” 

A non-officinl from ^fadras is also of the view that “ it can be cate¬ 
gorically stated tiiat the wages will never adjust themselves to a system 
of regulated prices. It has not happened so even in abnormal times 
such as those through which the country is passing now. Much less will 
that happen in normal times. . . I do not .sce why minimum wages 

should not be fixed.” 

3. Sni Hi-Wrsl Fronfier I’ldriarr .—The normal method of paying the 
farm labourer is by giving him a share of the crop on the threshing floor. 
Wages in ca.sh are uncommon in the province. A system of regulated 
prices would, in the opinion of the Government, protect the actual labourer 
from exploitation and secure for him a fair price for his share of the 
crop. 

9. Drmu.—Wages paid in ca.sh have not risen in the same proportion 
as the price of staple foodgrains. Th;. average wages of an unskilled male 
labourer during 1941, 1942 and 1943 were 4 annas. As. 4-3, and As. 5-3, 
respectively. With the rise of foodgrains prices, wages have increased in 
urban areas since the latter half of 1943, but wages of landless labourers 
in rural areas remained much the same. It is likely that for some time 
after the war i.s over, the supply of labour will be greater than the demand 
with the result that the wages may not keep pace with the regulated 
prices and It is, therefore, desirable to fix agricultural wages both of cash 
and kind statutorily in such a manner as to secure an adjustment to the 
system of regulated prices of staple foodgrains in normal times. It is, 
however, realized that fixation of agricultural wages by statute may be 
difficult to enforce unless the agricultural economy is reorganized on a 
co-operative basis. The Orissa Government also points out that, as a result 
of the rise of foodgrains prices, the difficulties of agricultural labourers 
have increased owing to the unwillingness of the landTioidors to pay them 
m kind in the areas where such payments were usual. 


10. Punjah .—Generally speaking, the wages of agricultural labour have 
risen practically to the same level as the prices of foodgrains, as will be 
seen from the following figures: — 


1938-39 

1943-44 


Average 
price of 
food- 
grains. 


Average wages. 


Unskilled Skilled 
labourer. labourer. 


BS. A. p. 

269 1937 
792 1943 


R8. A. P. KS. A. P. 

0 6 0 0 14 0 
0 16 0 2 2 0 


The above figures indicate an increase of about two to three times the 
pre-war level of wages. The Pripvincial Government believes that ordi¬ 
narily wages should readjust themselves to regulated prices of foodgrains 
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in normal times, but that in the event of unregulated demobilization— 
(about 2 million people from the Punjab are serving in the Defence Forces 
and in the War and Supply Department contracts)—there is a danger of 
a disproportionate fall in wages. In that case, it may be desirable to 
adjust wages by legislative action. 

11. Sind .—^Most farming in Sind is done on the “ batai ” or crop- 
snaring system. Generally wages are paid in kind. In the case of food- 
grains the percentage of crop which the harvester demands has.not changed 
during the war, anct he thus gets the benelii. of the higher price of his share 
of produce. Where wages are paid in cash, e.g., in the picking of cotton, 
they have risen to about two and half times the pre-war rates. The 
Provincial Government expects that wages will adjust themselves to a 
system of regulated prices, though there will inevitably be a time-lag 
before the adjustment is complete. 

12. IZ'/ie United provinces .—Past experience has shown that wages 
always move in sympathy with the general trend of prices. K,ural wages 
tend to go ahead of the prices and while coming down move more slowly 
than the prices. With an increased deinknd for skilled labour, wages of 
unskilled labour may, however, go dowm eventually. If regulated prices 
actually rule in the market, the movement of wages should of course be 
governed by them. But factors such as the growth of industries checking 
the tall in wages and the increase in population bringing down the level 
of wages have to be reckoned with. 














APPENDIX V 

RURAL INDUSTRIES AND EMPLOYMENT 
Quettiont. 

(1) What are the industries subsidiary to agriculture in your province? 
Describe ttie eHorts made by Uuveiuiueui, or uvner agencies to develop such 
industries during the twenty years ending 1941-42. Assess the results of 
such efforts trom the point of view of provision of supplemental income to 
small cultivators and i eduction of the numbers of those people too poor to 
secure a suthciency oi loudgrains and thereiore unUerieu at least during 
ceitain parts of the year. What would you recommend as the most promis¬ 
ing measures from this point of view? 

(2) it has been suggested that the principle underlying famine relief 
should be extended and that Government should undertake even in normal 
times the obligation to provide food or purchasing power to all persons 
who are unable to secure food and who, if able-bodied, are willing to work. 
Do you agree with this view? If so, can you outline a scheme of organi¬ 
zation of such relief, describing in particular the types of work which may 
be prescribed, and the agency by whom relief may be administered effi¬ 
ciently and economically? Can you roughly estimate the probable average 
net cost per day of such relief? 

A.—Beplies to question (1). 

1. Assam.—The following are the principal industries subsidiary to 
agriculture in Assam: Uandloom weaving, sericulture, bell-metal and 
brass works, iron work, manufacture of washing soaps, manufacture of 
steel trunks, carpentry, smithy, gold and silver work, cane and bamboo 
work, pottery, manufacture of rubber stamps and hosiery. 

Hand-loom weaving and sericulture, which are the most important 
cottage industries of the province, have developed considerably during the 
last twenty years. This development is particularly due to the grant of 
subsidies by the Government of India since 1935-36 During this period 
the number of fly-shuttle looms introduced by the department through 
demonstration staff has more than doubled, the production of handloom 
fabrics has largely increased and the weavers have been enabled to earn 
larger incomes. 

As regards sericulture, the propaganda and the demonstration staff 
maintained by the department has made great contributions to the 
expansion of the industry and in the increase of silk production. As S' 
result of the large demand for cane and bamboo baskets and mats for 
the defence services, the cane and bamboo industries have undergone 
great development during the last four years and have given considerable 
suaplementary income to the agriculturists. 

The other cottage industries mentioned above have not, however, made 
much progress during the period. Due to the scarcity of raw materials, 
the bell-metal brass and iron industries have in fact definitely deteriorated 
during the last three or four years. 

As the harvest raised by small cultivators—whose number will he 
between 30 per cent to 40 per cent of the population—does not yield a 
sufficient income to meet their exnenses in connexion with the payment 
of land revenue, marriages and other ceremonies, the education of their 
children, construction of houses, etc., they must be provided with faci¬ 
lities for earning a subsidiary income and this can best be done by means 
of a network of well-organized cottage and small-scale industries spread 
all o^pr the province and receiving active assistance and guidance front 
Government particularly as regards (if the provision of raw materials at 
cheap rates and in regular and sufficient quantities, (ii) faci’>+'p" for 
marketing the products at profitable rates, (iii) acquisition of skill 6f a 
sufficiently high order and (iv) processing of raw materials or finished 
goods, wherever necessary. 
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$. Bengal. —(1) Handloom weaving in all its branches, viz., cotton, 
silk and ^ute, is the most important cottage industry of the province 
subsidiary to agriculture in which a very large number of people are 
engaged. As any improvement in the economic well being of this very 
large section of the rural population is bound to reflect its wholesome 
effects on the rural well-being as a whole, the Provincial Department of 
industries since its creation in 1920 have been directing its attention to 
this end and can now claim to have set up a net work of organization all 
over the province. Besides two first-grade weaving institutions, the 
department maintains nine District Weaving Schools, 29 Peripatetic 
Weaving Schools, and 16 Weaving Demonstration Parties with the object 
of giving the agriculturists and other rural population practical training 
in the industry so as to enable them to take it up as a whole-time or part- 
time occupation with a view to augment their income derived mainly 
from agriculture. In addition to the above the department also makes 
grants-in-aid to 47 non-GoverUment Weaving Institutions mainly engaged 
in popularizing and developing the handloom industry. As in regard to 
cotton weaving so also in respect of silk-weaving, efforts have been made 
to improve the industry in all its distinct but inter-related stages 
embracing cultivation of mulberry, rearing of cocoons, reeling, spinning, 
weaving and marketing of finished products. As a result of these efforts 
nearly 17,000 students have been trained during the last twenty years 
ending 1941-42 of whom about 13,000 have adopted weaving as a profession 
part time or whole time. The total number of looms introduce during 
this period is approximately 10,000. Besides the weaving industry, coir 
spinnmg and weaving has also received due attention, of the department 
and for this purpose four Demonstration Parties have been in operation 
for a pretty long time. The coir industy has evidently provided the 
agriculturists with a subsidiary occupation in supplementing their incomes.. 

(2) In addition to the above the department since 1932 has been 
maintaining 26 Peripatetic Demonstration Parties for giving ocular 
demonstration of and practical training in improved methods of (1) metal 
casting and polishing, (2) cutlery, (3) pottery, (4) umbrella making, 
(5) soap' making, (6)- boot and shoe making and (7) tanning. As all these 
industries require technical training and skill and can obviously be taken 
up Only as a whole-time occupation providing livelihood to certain sec¬ 
tions of the rural people excelling in those arts, these can hardly be 
considered as providing subsidiary occupation to agriculture though they 
may be considered to play an important part in training about the 
economic well being of the rural population. 

(3) Although it is difficult to assess with any degree of accuracy the 
results of the above efforts from the point of view, inter alia, of supple¬ 
mental income to cultivators, it can safely be stated that they have given 
a denhite impetus to adoption of these industries as an occupation by the 
rural people particularly the agriculturi.sts in supplementing their income 
to some extent. 


(4) As regards measures that may be recommended to achieve" tlfe 
objective in view, it may be stated at the outset that the reorganization 
of the handloom industry envisaging inter alia the supply of yarn, etc., 
to cottage workers and finally the marketing of their finished products 
appears to be the most promising of all measures that needs implemen¬ 
tation immediately. \Vith this end in view, a comprehensive scheme is 
now under careful consideration of Government. The scheme has already 
been considered by the Council of Ministers and is now being scrutinized in 
the light of the directions given by them. Next to handloom weaving, the 
salt and the hand-made paper industries appear to have great promise of 
success in this province. Apart from their general usefulness even in 
normal times, the_ present abnormal situation presents an unique oopor- 
tunity tOT cmveloping these industries and these have already been taken 
up by the department. In regard to salt, 11 warehouses are already in 
existence in the three coastal districts of 24 Parganas, Midnapore and 
Chittagong where cottage workers are permitTod to dispose of their non- 
duty-paid salt at reasonable prices leaving a margin of profit to them. It 
IS in contemplation to extend the warehousing scheme to the remaining 
coastal districts of this province in the very near futu-e. As regards 
hand-made paper three Demonstration Parties have been set up to 
demonstrate the methods of hand-made paper manufacture to the cottage 
workOTs. A proposal for the establishment of additional 27 such Demon¬ 
stration Parties is also now under consideration. 
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3. Bihar.—(i) The following are the industries (cottage) subsidiary to 
agriculture in 'Bibar: 

Ohemiedl Indtulriea — 

(1) Manufacture of lac and lac 
bangles. 

(2) Extraction and refining of salt 
TOtre and Khari. 

(3) Washing soap making. 

(4) Manufacture of catechu (Kath) 
Metal Industries — 

(t) Village smithy. 

(2) Cutlery on small scale. 

Pottery — 

(1) village pottery. 

(2) Brick and tile manufacture. 
Leather Industries — 

(1) Tanning. 

(2) Manufacture of foot wear and 
leather goods. 

M ieeeUaneovs — 

(1) Oil pressing. 

(2) Butter and ghee making. 

(3) Poultry farming (on small 
scale). 

(2) Government assistance. — (a) Of the various industries mentioned 
above, hand weaving is the most im^rtant and therefore it received the 
greatmt attention of (Jovernment. When the Department of Industries 
was started in 1920, there were in Bihar only two Cottage Weaving 
Demonstration parties (excluding two such parties for Orissa) and a 
weaving school at Biharsharif with the object of training handlooro 
weavers. During the period from 1920 to 1942 much improvement was 
made in the various industries mentioned above with the result that at 
the^ beginning of 1942 there were under the Department of Industries the 
following organizations working for the benefit mostly of the rural 
population, 

(i) Seven itinerant cotton weaving demonstration parties each 
consisting. of one weaving supervisor and seven weaving mistries for 
demonstration and introducing labour-saving hand appliances and pro¬ 
cesses of manufacfure among the handloom weavers. 

(ii) One itinerant dyeing demonstration party consisting of a 
supervisor and seven mistries for display and introduction of improved 
methods of dyeing and the use of modern dyes. 

(iii One itinerant wool weaving demonstration party ''onsisting 
of a supervisor and four mistries for display and introduction of improved 
appliances and processes in the manufacture of woollen goods. 

(iv) One itinerant eri-rearing demonstration paity consisting of 
five eri-rearing Inspectors for training the prospective agriculturists in 
the rearing of eri-silk worms, distribution of disease free eri-seed eggs 
and introduction of improved charkhas and taklies for spinning eri-cocoons 
into yarn. 

(v) One itinerant demonstration party for teaching the “ cha- 
mars ” in the improved method of tanning jon cottage lines. 

(yi) One itinerant demonstration party for teaching the 
" mochis in the improved processes of manufacture of footwear and 
other leather goods. 

These demonstration parties move in the interior, mix with the 
rural population and train them in learning the various cottage indus¬ 
tries according to their taste. Of late not only the professional classes 
and castes but some other non-professional people have also taken up some 
of these industries as a subsidiary profession. 

(6) In addition, the Department of Industries maintains the 
following handicraft institutions to impart training in various handicrafts 
to young men of the poor, middle and professional classes. The educational' 


Textile Industries — 

(1) Cotton weaving, 

(2) Cotton spinning. 

(3) Sericulture. 

(i) Mulberry. 

(ii) Eri rearing and spinning. 

(iii) Tasar rearing and reeling. 

(iv) Silk and Tasar weaving. 

(4) Wool shearing, spinning and 

weaving. 

(6) Carpet and durrie weaving. 

(6) Rope making. 

(7) Mat weaving. 

(8) Dyeing and printing. 

(11) Tailoring, embroidery and nee¬ 
dle work. 

Wood vwking Industries — 

(1) Sawing. 

(2) Furniture making or carpentry. 

(3) Bamboo work and basketry. 

(4) Paper making. 
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standard for training in these institutions has been kept low, viz., up to 
upper and middle standard so as to suit the poor agriculturists and 
artisans who cannot allord to have higher general education— 

Name of Institutions. Courses taught, 

(1) Cottage Industries Institute, Cotton weaving, dyeing and calico 

Gulzarbagh (Patna). printing, tailoring, glazed earthenware 

and pottery manufacture, oane furni¬ 
ture and basket manufacture, knitting, 
Carpet weaving, diirria weaving, newar 
and tape weaving, lacquered toy mak¬ 
ing, wooden toy making, carJ-board 
toy making, hand-made paper making. 

(2) Government Silk Institute, Bha- Silk worm reaiing, spinning, weaving 

galpur. and dyeing. 

(3) Government School of Handi- Weaving, tailoring, carpentry, bell 

crafts, Pusa. metal, basketry, rope making, eri 

rearing. 

(4) Wool Weaving Institute, Gaya. Manufacture of woollen goods. 

(6) Half-time Weaving School, Bihar- Weaving, general education up to 

sharif. middle stanuard. 

(6) Printing and Book Binding Composing, printing and book binding. 

classes, Gulzarbagh. 

(7) Women’s Industrial School, Jharia Cotton weaving and Cane basketry. 

and Kustore (closed in December 
1942). 

(8) Two itinerant Industrial Schools Hand spinning, needle work, embroi- 

for women and girls. dery, basket making, and cutting and 

tailoring. 

(c) In addition, the Industrial Diploma classes of the Bihar College 
of Engineering, Patna, the Dehri Workshop Technical School, Dehri, the 
Tirhut Technical Institute, Muzaffarpur, and the Ranchi Technical School 
at Kanchi impart trahiuig in wood, metal and engineering trades including 
electric engineering—the latter two institutions impart training in leather 
work also. The Industrial Chemistry section attached to the Science 
College at Patna train some young men in soap-making, etc., and has also 
taken up demonstration in the improved method of hath manufacture. 
Various handicrafts are also taught to the convicts at tne Reformatory 
School at Hazaribagh. 

(d) Some district boards and private parties are also maintaining 
a number of handicraft institutes which receive grant-in-aid from the 
Department of Industries. 

(e) The department also maintains two Seed Supply and Research 
Stations, i.e., one for eri at Ranchi and the other for tasar at Chaibassa 
with three tasar sub-stations at Amarapara (Santal Parganas), Hura (Man- 
bhum) and Giridih (Hazaribagh). These Seed Supply and Research Sta¬ 
tions distribute disease free .seed eggs to the prospective eri and tasar 
silk worm rearers. 

if) As already mentioned above, of the various cottage industries 
handloom weaving is the most important. According to the census of 1921, 
there were 94,984 primitive handlooms and 391 flyshuttle looms working 
in Bihar in that year. The Department of Industries has been trying to 
replace the primitive handlooms with improved flyshuttle ones which i.s 
estimated to increase the production capacitv of the weavers by 50 to icio 
per cent. Much success was achieved in this direction. In a handloom 
census conducted by the Department of Industries in 1942 it was Found 
that there were as many as 38,915 improved flvshuttle looms (.34 359 
working and 4 ,556 idle) besides 64,147 nrimitive looms (49.195 working 
and 14,952 idle) in Bihar in the year 1942. The handloom weavers using 
flvshuttle looms earn increased wages on account of their higher produc¬ 
tion capacity than the weavers using primitive handlooms. 

(n) With a* view to help the handloom weavers in marketing their 
products, two handloom marketing organizations are being maintained 
viz., m the Bihar (’nftage T^dnstries at Gnlzarhagh. Patna, for the 
marketing of cotton tevtiles, (iil the Government Wool Emporium. Gava, 
tor the marketing of the woollen goods. These marketing organizations 
purchase raw materials in bulk, supply the same to the handloom weavers 
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working for them for weaving them into cloths against standardized pat¬ 
terns and designs, and purchase their woven goods at fixed prices for sale 
through Central Warehouses at Gulzaibagh and Gaya and a large number 
of sales agents appointed in different parts of India and a few also abroad. 
Thus, these marketing organizations provide steady work and wages to a 
large number of weavers—professional and non-professional, coming mostly 
from the agriculturists classes. Under the scheme for the handloom 
marketing organization at Gulzarbagh, Patna, the Co-operative depart¬ 
ment has also organized and is running 9 Weavers’ Co-operative Societies 
with 219 weaver workers (in 1942). These Weavers’ Co-operative Societies 
are also getting steady work from the Bihar Cottage Industries for their 
weaver members. 

(3) In addition to what has been done by Government, the All-India 
Spinners’ Association (Bihar Branch) has been assisting the ancient hand¬ 
spinning industry and manufacture of khaddar cloth. This gives subsi¬ 
diary work to a large number of khadi weavers and poor women-folk who 
spend their leisure time in hand-spinning and thereby augment their 
income to some exl.ent. 

(4) It is difficult to assess the results of the efforts described above 
from the point of view of supplemental income to cultivators or reduction 
of the number of those who are underfed. But there can be no doubt 
that those who have availed of the opportunities offered by the depart¬ 
ment have made a substantial addition to their ordinary income from 
agriculture. 

It must be noted, however, that the efforts of the department have 
touched only a small percentage of the population. 

(5) The number of underfed small agriculturists will be reduced if 
their earning capacity is increased. The following measures may be 
considered among others: — 

(jC) Extensive industrialization offering new scope of employment 
and reducing the pressure on land. 

(2) Increasing the yield from land by improved methods of agri¬ 
culture, use of better seeds, manures, extension of irrigation facilities, 
consolidation of holdings where possible, etc. 

(3) State providing further opportunities on the lines mentioned 
* u ™*fiYators to take up to subsidiary cottage industries to be pro¬ 
vided by them, assistance and facilities for learning the technique, intro¬ 
ducing improved appliances and processes and standardization of the 
products to make them marketable, and co-operative purchase of raw 
materials and sale of finished products. 

An officer of the Government of Bihar has expressed the following 
opinion: Almost every occupation in the rural economy of this province 
is combined with cultivation. Thus a bania, carpenter, blacksmith, oil¬ 
man, washerman, potter, cobbler, etc., all have some lands to cultivate. 
Dairy farming, poultry-keeping, goat rearing, soap-making, basket- 
weaving, spinning and weaving are some of the subsidiary industries 
followed. The nature of the subsidiary industry varies from locality to 
locality. Thus in Manbhum and Ranchi districts growing of seed lac is 
followed by many cultivators, as rearing of cocoons is done to some extent 
in the jlistrict of Santa! Parganas. Unfortunately, however, many of these 
industries are still followed on a caste basis, and manv have scruples against 
taking up any and every trade. Fruit growing and orchard keeping are 
.followed to some extent, but their possibilities are limited by the ill-deve¬ 
loped transport facilities. Government have done little to develop subsi¬ 
diary industries except spinning and weaving, which have also received 
some stimulus from ihe Indian National Congress. Manufacture of 
utensils (of iron,- brass and bell-metal) and glass bangles and pisci'-ulture 
are some of the subsidiary industries that can be sitggested. Provision 
of cheap electricitv and easier and quicker transport may- do something 
to encourage small industries in the villages, but the competition from 
large-scale organized industries is always a factor to be reckoned with. 
The snbsidlarv industries must be such as will not reouire much skill and 
capital and wHl find their market mainly in the village itself, if not 
consumed bv the workers themselves. I am. however, not very hopeful 
about subsidiary industries being able to do much either in the wav of 
Increasing the standard of life of the cultivator to any appreciable 
extent or enabling aim to lean on it when his crops fail.” 
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4. Bombay .—The most important industries subsidiary to agriculture 
are spinning, wearing, cattle-breeding, poultry-farming and dairying. 
The cottage industries are wool spinning and weaving, knitting, calico 
printing and dyeing, rope-making, carpentry, wood-turning, blacksmithy, 
pottery, soap-making, cane work, basket-making, paper-making, gold and 
silver thread manufacture, brass and copper vessel, manufacture, oil 
industry, tanning, shoe-making, lacquer work, coir manufacture, bangle¬ 
making, silk-worm rearing, bee-keeping, fruit-canning, sandalwood and 
ivory carving, goldsmithy, snuff and hidi making and gur making. 

The Department of Industries was reorganized in 1928 and since tbeu 
its activities have generally expanded. The department carries out 
surveys of different industries with a view to their development and 
meeting the difficulties experienced by them. It also carried out research 
both/in respect of improvement of technique and utilization of raw mate¬ 
rials. Propaganda and education are necessary for the adoption of 
improved methods and appliances and these are carried out with the help 
of demonstrations, exhibitions, weaving and other schools, institutes and 
clashes conducted by the department and peripatetic demonstration parties. 
A Imt of demonstration parties sanctioned in recent years will be found 
at the end of the reply. Stipends and scholarships are also provided for 
industrial and technical education. It is also essential to help the cottage 
worker in disposing of his output and for this purpose departmental sales 
depots have been established at Bombay, Surat, Nasik and Belgaum. 

Commercial and industrial intelligence is supplied to the producers 
and they are kept in touch with the constant changes in demand. They 
are also helped in obtaining transport facilities for their produce.. With 
regard to the handloom industry, which is the most important industry 
in this Province, Industrial Co-operative .Associations have been established 
with the following objects: — 

(o) Supplying to weavers improved appliances on the hire-purchase 
system; 

(6) supplying them with raw materials at cheap rates; 

(c) advising the weavers with regard to production of improved and 
easily marketable designs and patterns; 

(d) undertaking preparatory and finishing processes of dyeing and 
printing works in connexion with the handloom industry; and 

(e) accepting on consignment account, against partial payment, of 
handloom products from weavers and also purchasing pure Imnd- 
loom products and selling the same. 

Orders have also been issued to Government departments to purchase 
products of cottage industries as far as possible. 

In the field of finance, subsidies and loans are given to trained artisans 
and educated unemployed to start new industries. Loans are also given 
to small industries for purchase of machinery, raw materials, etc. A copy 
of orders regarding the loan and subsidy .scheme is appended. Grants are 
given to the All-India Village Industries .Association for schemes of cot¬ 
tage industries and to the Sisal Fibre Institute, .Ahmednagar, for training 
students in the manufacture of articles from sisal and aloe fibre. 

The war has given impetus to manv existing and new industries. The 
department obtains order.? from the Supply Department and gets them 
executed through the small-scale industries. 

It is not possible to state, rvithout elaborate enquiries, the result 
obtained by the help and advice given bv the Department of Industries, 
but the rural artisans have benefited from the advice. 

A list of demonstration parties sanctioned in recent years: — 

(11 Demonstration party for the development of cane and bamboo work. 

(2) Peripatetic demonstration party for imparting training in methods 
of extracting fibre from hard and soft hemp and the manufacture of 
articles like thread, twine, etc. 

(3) Dyeing demonstration party. 

(4) Peripatetic demonstration party for imparting training in coir 
brush-making and rope-making. 
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(6) Peripatetic school for training in the manufacture of boot-laces, 
strings, bandings, niwais, etc. ^ 

(6) Peripatetic demonstration party for training village lohars and 
sutars in turning out better class articles. 

(7) Demonstration party for development of lacquer work industry. 

(8) Additional demonstration parties for training in— 

(i) cotton weaving; 

(iij wool weaving; 

(iii) tanning; 

(iv) cane and bamboo work; 

(v) carpentry and wood turning, 

(vi) leather working; 

(vii) smithy; and 

(viii) fibre manufacture. 

5. Central Provinces and Berar. —(1) The following may be considered 
os industries subsidiary to agriculture in this Province: — 

(1) Paddy husking, (2) Flour-grinding, (3) 6ur making, (4) Bee¬ 
keeping and honey production, (5) Cotton ginning, carding, spinning and 
weaving, (,6) Sheep-breeding, (7) Sericulture, (8) Mat weaving, i9) Rope¬ 
making, (10) Dairy farming, (11) Poultry rearing, (12) Lac industry, (13) 
Bidi making, (14) Basket making, (15) Dal milling, (16) Wood cutting and 
charcoal burning. 

Actually very little has been done in the past to develop such indus¬ 
tries either by otticial or non-otficia! agencies. Uf the industries mentioned 
above, hand-spinning has received the greatest attention in the province 
both from Government and other agencies, because for various reasons this 
industry is an ideal part-time cottage industry for the agriculturist. From 
1938 to 1942 Government gave a grant-in-aid to the All-India Spinners’ 
Association for working a scheme for the development of this industry.' 
The Association has been doing research in the methods of spinning with 
a view to adding to the efficiency of the spinners. It is claimed that on 
the latest model of Charkha evolved Iiy the Association an individual 
worker can earn about Re. 0-8-0 a day. A scheme for the development 
of the sericulture industry (mulberry silk) financed equally by the Central 
and Provincial Governments is also being worked in the province since 
1938. Among the non-official agencies working for the development of 
these industries, the most active is the All-India Village Industries 
Association which is running a school at Wardha for training men in 
village industries like oil-pressing, making of hand-made paper, bee-keeping, 
paddy husking and flour-grinding. The Provincial Government has been 
giving a grant-in-aid of Rs. 1,800 per year to this Association. 

(2) It has, however, not been possible so far to assess the results of 
these efforts in providing a supplementary income to small cultivators or 
in reducing the number of underfed villagers. It is suggested that a 
suitable measure to achieve these objects would be the creation in the 
Department of Industries of a cottage industries section under an officer 
of the rank of Deputy Director whose function it will be to explore the 
possibilities of finding part-time cottage industries suitable for both men 
nnd women in rural area. Another suggestion is the establishment of a 
District Industrial Association and a Cottage Industries Emporium in 
each district of the province for supplying raw materials to cottage workers 
and disposing of their finished products, together with a Central Cottage 
Industries Institute at Nagpur in charge of an engineer. The Provincial 
Government has not yet planned a definite line of action in this matter. 
The lines on which these industries can best be encouraged in the province 
are being examined by a recently constituted Provincial Industrie^ Com¬ 
mittee. 

6. Madras .—The industries subsidiary or supplementary to agriculture 
in the province are hand spinning, hand weaving, carp'et and curably 
weaving, hand-made paper, oil pressing, soap manufacture, sheep breeding, 
poultry farming, bee-keeping, coir and rope-making, mat ?nd basket 
weaving, cutlery, cattle breeding and dairying, hand-pounding of, rif*. slate 
manufacture, malt-making, glass bangle industry, cotton p'res^ng' and 
groundnut decorticating, and ericulture, etc. 
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The importance of industries which are suitable as subsidiary occupa¬ 
tions for tne agriculturists wno are compelled to be out of employment lor 
some montns or tne year was enipnasisea by tne noyal t/ouimission on 
Agriculture and the L/eutral Uanlriiig Enquiry Committee. The Madras 
Corernment was one of the earnest of Provincial Uovernments to devote 
attention to the development of rural industries. They ordered an elabo¬ 
rate survey of the cottage industries in the province. A ftpecial Deputy 
Collector was appointed to conduct the survey and his report was published 
in 1929. Since then, eiforts have been made to develop the cottage 
industries in the light of the suggestions made in the report. The btate 
Aid to industries Act (19;i3j was amended in 1936, liberalising its provi¬ 
sions so as to render financial assistance to cottage industries also. In 
the same year. Government also set up District Economic Councils, one 
of their functions being the examination of the question of suitable cottage 
industries that should be introduced as subsidiary to agriculture. These 
Councils were, however, dissolved in 1937, as they had no statutory sanction 
behind them. Since then, the Collectors of districts have been empowered 
to call periodical conlerences of District OfScers and members ot the Pro¬ 
vincial Legislature from the district. Collectors have been requested by 
Government to conduct surveys ot important cottage industries in the 
districts and submit proposals for developing the industries after placing 
them belore periodical conlerences. All Collectors have submitted reports 
to Government and in many cases they have suggested the organization 
of co-operative societies to revive the industries. It has been recognized 
that a promising line of developing cottage industries is through co¬ 
operative societies. The Madras Committee on Co-operation (1939-40) 
which examined the question was also ot the same opinion and has observed 
as follows: “ VVe are satisfied, therefore, that cottage industries have a 
future and that the co-operative principle has a large part to play in their 
development." 

The question of organizing cottage industries co-operative societies in 
the province is receiving the serious attention ot the Kegistrar of Co¬ 
operative Societies, Madras. There is a well-developed co-operative 
organization for the handloom industry, but though this is of coueiderable 
size it covers the activities of only a small proportion of the large number 
of handloom weavers in the province. A few societies have been organized 
for the promotion ot some ot the other cottage industries. On 3Uth June 
1944, there were 141 cottage industries co-operative societies exclusive of 
weavers’ societies, milk-supply and ghee production societies. The Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Bank has voted a sum ot Ks. &,UU0 in 1943-44 and 
another sum of Rs. 5,000 in 1944-45, for the development of cottage 
industries. Out of this sum, instructors have been appointed for hand¬ 
made paper, for coir, for leather goods, for pottery; and societies for these 
industries are being built up. Out of the same grant, lady instructors 
for embroidery and tailoring have been appointed. Six cottage industries 
societies for women have been organized and they are being built up. The 
Government have sanctioned the appointment of a woman special officer 
for the organization of and development of women’s cottage industries 
co-operative societies. 

The progress achieved in other directions has not been on a par with 
even the limited progress made in the handloom weaving industry. The 
Madras Committee on Co-operatioii (1939-40) has recommended the estab¬ 
lishment of a separate Provincial Industrial Co-operative Society similar 
in constitution and functions to the Madras Handloom Weavers’ Provincial 
Co-operative Society and this institution should organize and administer 
primary production societies to be established for cottage industries. The 
greatest need for the development of cottage industries is trained instruc¬ 
tors who will sit with the workers and train them. A central institute 
of cottage industries where cottage industries will be taught on business 
lines with a system of apprentices who may become workmen in the insti¬ 
tute itself is necessary. The services of these men will be available to 
the co-operative institutions which can pick and choose out of them for 
their own improvement. Co-operative societies for cottage industries 
require very frequent inspection and guidance by co-operative officers. 
They cannot afford this_ as their hands are too full with various activities 
resulting from the conditions created by the war and with statutory duties 
which have increased in recent years. There are considerable possibilities 
for the deTelopment_ of cottage industries on co-operative basis, if more 
Special Deputy Registrars are appointed solely for the purpose. 
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All exhaustive note on the “ Economic resources and cottage industries - 
of the Ceded Districts and their possibilities of development” was prepared 
for the Famine Code Revision Committee (1938) by the then Director of 
Industries and Commerce, Madras. 

The Ceded Districts Economic Development Board has been giving 
special attention to the development of cottage industries in these districts 
and the progress is as stated below: — 

(o) Handspinning. —Though handspinning might appear to be a 
promising subsidiary occupation for the agriculturists, especially in the 
Ceded Districts, where cotton is one of the two main commercial crops 
and covers a very-large area, its development is beset with difficulties. (At 
present it does not exist in Bellary and Anantapur and even in the other 
two districts it is restricted.) The main difficulties which stand in the 
way of its development are said to be (i) it does not appear to be an 
economic proposition and consequently people do not take to it readily; 
(ii) handspun cloth has only a restricted market. 

Two schemes which were drawn by the All-India Spinners’ Association 
for the Adoni and Kurnool taluks were sanctioned some years ago. Govern¬ 
ment have recently sanctioned a grant of Rs. 4,626 and a loan of Rs. 4,000 
recoverable, at the end of three years to the Rayalaseema Moola Khadi 
Prathisthapanam, Tadpatri, for the development of the handspinning 
industry in Yemmiganur and Gudur of Bellary and Kurnool districts, 
respectively, by training 200 spinners at the two centres. 

(b) Handloom leeotiing.-rHandloom weaving is of considerable 
importance in all the districts and is generally followed as a wholetime 
occupation by a particular class of people. The Co-operative department 
is encouraging its development by forming co-operative societies for the 
weavers wherever conditions are favourable. There are 26 weavers’ co¬ 
operative societies in these four districts at present. 

(c) Cutnbly industry .—The tending of sheep and the weaving of 
cumblies form the main occupation of the Kurubas in the districts of 
Bellary, Anantapur and Kurnool who also engage in agricultural pursuits 
in the agricultural seasons. In this case also, attempts are being made 
to develop the industry by the formation of co-operative societies and 
there are at present four such co-operative societies in three districts. 
Experiments are in progress for improving the breed of the sheep by 
introducing Bikaner rams and by evolving a cross-breed by crossing the 
Bellary ewes with Bikaner rams. The possibilities of starting a sheep¬ 
breeding society in a suitable place and of a sheep-breeding station in the 
Bellary district are being examined. For introducing improved methods 
of weaving, etc., a weaving demonstration centre is being started in Bellary 
district to train the Kurubas in weaving on fly-shuttle looms. 

(d) Ericvlture .—This is not done at present in these districts. But 
considering that more than half the total acreage under castor in the whole 
province is accounted for by these districts, there seems to be some sqope 
for the development of the industry as a subsidiary occupation for the 
agriculturists. The conditions in these districts are also said to be favour¬ 
able for the propagation of eri worms. However the spinning of eri silk 
is a slow and tedious process needing patience and as the handspun silk 
yarn is irregular, the demand for it is very restricted. The only alter¬ 
native is therefore to find a ready and remunerative market for the cocoons 
themselves. The possibility or eri silk being u.sed by the waste silk spinning 
plants is being examined. 

(c) Handmade paper manvfaeture .—Large quantities of raw materials 
such as botha grass, iammu grass, aloe fibi-e, marul fibre and paddy Straw 
which are found to be suitable for the manufacture of paper, are available 
in parts of these districts. Handmade paper is even now being made, in 
a few places in Anantapur district. The further development of the 
industry may provide part-time occupation for the agriculturists. Hand¬ 
made paper' may not be able to compete, in peace time, with mill-made 
paper either in quality or in price, but ordinary draper as also wrapper 
paper, can be made for local consumption. A demonstration party has 
been working tor the last two years in the Cuddapah an^ Anantapur 
districts. A demonstration handmade paper factory has also been organized 
in Kurnool district, whilst the organization of another such factory in 
Oiiddapah is in progress. 
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(/) Mait-mafcinff.—Experiments conducted by the Agricultural depart¬ 
ment revealed that good malt could be made from cholam on an industrial 
scale. As there is a large acreage under cholam in the Ceded districts, 
the industry seems to be a promising subsidiary occupation for the agri¬ 
culturists. It was proposed to encourage its development by means of 
demonstrating to the ryots the method of preparation of malt, but these 
demonstrations could not now be arranged as there was no surplus cholam 
in these districts. The question will be taken up ns soon as the conditions 
improve in these districts. 

General .—It would be unwise, however, to restrict the scope of the 
term “ industries subsidiary to agriculture ” to cottage industries or to 
those industries which give subsidiary employment to the agriculturist. 
It is considered that it is desirable to divide the province into “ economic 
units ”, the smallest of which might be in type squares with sides 15 miles 
long and to plan the agricologieal and industrial development of each 
unit. 

In a unit where the agriculture was mainly groundnut and cotton, the 
industries for development would be oilseed crushing, cotton ginning, hand- 
loom or power spinning and weaving. 

In a unit which had special possibilities for dairying, a central dairy 
with a co-operative milk society should be established. 

For a number of oilseed units, a vegetable ghee hydrogenation plant 
might be established and for a number of dairying units a dried milk 
factory. It is desirable that there .should be balance of agriculture end 
industry not only for the country as a whole but for each area in it. 

7. North-West Frontier Province.—The Government have stated as 
follows: “Small study so far has been undertaken of village industries 
in this province and accurate and exact information is not available. The 
ordinary village industries subsidiary to agriculture are the following: — 

Weaving, making ropes and mats from mazri (dwarf palm), various 
kinds of basket-making from palm leaves, manufacture of sajji (soda) 
from the khar shrub (haloxylon recurvum) in the southern districts, the 
making of painted ornamental boxes, etc., from tamarik wood in various 
parts of D.I. Khan district, vegetable oil industry, construction of wells, 
making and repairing of agricultural implements by village blacksmiths 
(lohars), manufacture of wool blankets and cloth in the Kangra Valley, 
Hazara district, and Swat State, and on a small scale sericulture and bee¬ 
keeping in Hazara district. The local Government has already taken 
steps to investigate the possibilities of a starch industry using potatoes 
and wheat as a base, a paper industry from tap and kahi and other grasses, 
a lac industry based on ber trees in Peshawar and Hazara districts, making 
of bone-meal and lime-blood manures, and button making from bones. 

The principal industry, however, which has come into being during 
the war.is the dehydration of fruit. This industry is centered in Peshawar 
district, where most of the dehydrating factories are situated. There are 
at present 29. dehydrating centres in Peshawar district, 6 in Mardan, 6 in 
Hazara, 1 in Bannu and 1 at Miranshah in the North Waziristan agency. 
The last two factories are probably to be discontinued, as the fruit is ns^ 
for the canning factory near Tarnab in Peshawar Tahsil, the construction 
of which was completed in September 1944. The development of the dry 
fruit and fruit-canning industries in this province is probably the most 
promising measure for providing a supplementary income and a livelihood 
for those employed in agriculture. Many thousands of persons are already 
directly or indirectly engaged in these two industries and much of this 
labour is at present drawn from tribal territory and outside the province. 
After the war, this outside labour should be replaceable from within tho 
settled districts of the province. The development of the sugar industry 
also by the construction of other sugar factories similar to that at Takht- 
bhai should go a long way towards enriching the agriculturists of the 
northern districts of the province.” 

8. Omiffl.—The development of smaH-scale industries in ^e rural areas, 
subsidiary to agriculture, has not proceeded on organized lines. However, 
with the natural resources and the traditional skill which the Oriyas ha,ve 
imbibed from ancient times, small-scale industries like handloom weaving, 
pottery, basket-making from cane and bamboos, rope-making, mat-making, 
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salt manufacture and bell-metal industries haye been sustained and 
developed in different centres of the province partly through the efforts of 
the Provincial Government and partly through private enterprise. 

Industries directly connected with agriculture such as smithy, carpentry, 
processing of agricultural products such as dehusking of paddy, crushing 
of oilseeds, etc., and cattle breeding and dairying have also been pursued 
more or less in the villages as supplementary vocations to agriculture. 

In the districts of Ganjani and fc-aiubalpur, the handloom industry is 
fairly well established specially among cultivators of the Scheduled Classes. 
Poultry keeping is similarly popular among these people. Deliusking of 
paddy specially by the women-folk of the poorer agriculturist faiiulies 
provides a very good supplement to the income from the land, in Halasore 
district, bell-metal manufacture, stoneware manufacture and basket-inaking 
industries are noteworthy. In the Banki area of the Cuttack district, 
manufacture of solid and refined gur by the cultivators themselves has 
been very popular during the last five years. Cattle breediiig and goat 
and sheep rearing is commonly practi.sed by the agricmlturists in every 
part of the province not only to meet their own requirements but also 
for sale in the market. Ericulture has not developed to any appreciable 
extent. Manufacture of salt in the coastal areas of Puri and Balasore 
districts is u spare-time occupation (it generally extends from .lamiary 
to May) providing a good income to the agriculturists. 

The Industries department of Government have a well-organizi'd te.xtile 
section which not only carries on demonstration and propaga.nda in 
improved methods of weaving, dyeing and designing but also supidies yarn 
to the weavers in the rural areas and tmdertakes the sale of the finished 
products through the Textile Marketing Organization. Under the State- 
Aid to Industries Act, the Government give financial grants to some insti¬ 
tutions which undertake the training of candidatiw in small industries. 
The All-India Village Industries Institute and the All-Tndia Spinners’ 
Association have also done a good deal to popularise handspinning and 
weaving in the rural areas. These measures have, however, touched only 
the fringe of the problem. Although in many parts of the province these 
industries provide some supplemental income to small cultivators, there 
still remains much to be done. A planned industrial devclopmeut sebeme 
covering the whole field can only be drawn up after a thorough survey of 
the existing industries is made. Although such a scheme would involve 
large scale expenditure, any money expended will be amply repaid. Provi¬ 
sion of cheap power will help immensely in developing these small industries 
which the cultivators can take up during their spare time. 

Since most of these industries are in existence only on a smalt scale, 
they are not calculated to reduce the number of underfed persons appreci¬ 
ably but wide scale development of these industries on organized lines 
would help to reduce the number to some extent. 

9. Punjab ,—The industries subsidiary to ogriculture in this province 
are as follows:—(1) Dairy farming. (2) Cattle and sheoi)-brecding. (3) 
Poultry farming. (4) Fruit and vegetable preservation, (.a) Bee-keeping. 
(6) Wool spinning. (7) Lae culture. (8) Sericulture. 

(1) Dairy farming is the common subsidiary industry which is followed 
by almost every fanner. Some farmers may keep only one or two animals 
to meet their domestic needs of milk and its products, and for sale of 
ghee, while in the cattle-breeding tracts the number of milch animals may 
go up to a dozen or more. Unfortunately there are far too many inferior 
animals and milk yields are low. Finding that no special attention was 
paid or no special effort was being made by the farmers to evolve and 
preserve good breeds of milch animals, Government made a grant of a 
little over 3,090 acres for buffalo breediiie and 2 grants of 4,226 and .3,800 
acres for Sahiwal breed of cows. In addition to the above, small grants 
of about 50 acres each have been made to peasant cultivators for main¬ 
taining and breeding Sahiwal cows. Another grant of nearly 485 acres 
was made by Government for a dairy Tarm. 

A small dairy herd is maintained at the Lyallpur Agricultural College 
for purposes of teaching and research. It was started in 1914 with cows 
I)urchased from the villages and the average over-all yield of milk was 
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then 5‘6 pounds. By systematic feeding and breeding, the average over¬ 
all yield is now between 17 and 18 pounds and at one time it reached 19 
pounds. A few buffaloes were also added in this herd some years later 
and here too, there has been an increase in the yield of milk. 

A course of one year’s training is held every year at the Lyallpur 
College for people who want to study dairying. A two months’ training 
is being given to the men sent by the Army in batche.s. 

(2) Cattle breeding. —Barani^ areas in the north and south-east 
Punjab and a small portion in the south-west are eminently suited for the 
breeiding of draught cattle on, more or less, an economic basis, as large 
areas are available for grazing, and rearing of. cattle is not costly. For 
the improvement of draught cattle there is a big cattle breeding farm 
comprising an area of about 65 square miles at Hissar. Due to systematic 
continuous work, cattle breeding has achieved remarkable results. Every 
year a large number of bulla is issued at concession rates which in fact 
is about 25 per cent of the cost of rearing a bull. Besides this. Govern¬ 
ment has granted a total area of 1,011 acres for the maintenance of a 
herd of 3 Hissar bulls and 125 Hissar cows for the purposes of breeding 
the well-known Hissar breed of draught bulls. Numerous other small 
measures such as grant of stipends, prizes at shows and fairs, registration 
of cows, purchase of young stock from the zamindars for rearing at the 
Government farms, castration of scrub bulls, etc., have been taken by 
Government for encouraging the breed of good type of draught bulls. 

Sheep-breedtng.—One, hundred and fifty sheep breeding units, each 
consisting of 60 ewes and one ram of the Improved types, have been distri¬ 
buted to bona fide breeders of the Province on a system by which a propor¬ 
tion of the young becomes the property of the breeders. A flock of im^ovecl 
variety of sheep is also being maintained at the Government Cattle Farm. 
Hissar, for purposee of breeding and research work. Iipproved types^ of 
ewes and rams are issued from this flock to bona fide breeders at concession 
rates. 

(3) Poultry-farming. —Poultry-farming has not so far been taken up 
by the people on a commercial scale. In the south-east as well as in the 
Kangrs' and Hoshiarpur districts, there is a religious prejudice against 
poultry kesping and elsewhere also it is apt to bo loft to menials and small 
tenants who keep fowls in. a haphazard manner -and pay little or no 
attention to feeding and protecting them. Round about the towns, epecially 
near the cantonment areas, a good number of the rural people supplement 
their income by keeping fowls and the practice is slowly spreading. The 
war has stimulated trade in the sale of eggs and fowls. Government has 
established six experimental farms at Gurdaspur, Jullundur, Lyallpur, 
Montgomery, Multan and Rawalpindi. Quite recently, a big poultry scheme 
hi conjunction with the Army authorities has been started at Gurdaspur 
where an electrically worked incubator with two brooders has been put up 
since 2Gth October 1944. On the termination of the war, the plant will 
be taken over by the Punjab Government on agreed terms. 

(4) Wool-spinning. —This is practised by the womenfolk _ of several 
districts in the Province, but in the Kangra and Simla districts and in 
the 'Thai it is practised by men also. During this war, the demand for 
Army blankets has been enormous and several factories for making blankets 
have come to be established at Amritsar. Panipat. Tam Taran, Kbemkaran, 
Jhang and Dera Baba Nanak where spinning of wool was generally done 
by the womenfolk and weaving was done in the factories. It remains to be 
seen whether the practice can survive the war. 

(5) Fruit and vegetable preservation. —With a view to encourage fruit 
industry in the Province a Fruit Section was established at Lyallpur in 
1925. which IS responsible for education, research, demonstration and propa¬ 
ganda. A good deal of research work in fruit culture is in progress not 
only at Lyallpur hut also in other places_ such as Attari in the Amritsar 
district and Palampur in the Kangra district. Nurseries at different centre.s 
scattered all over the Province have been started for improved varieties of 
different fruit plants which do well on the Puniab soils. A progeny garden 
of 25 acres has been started near Lyallpur mainly for the supply of biidwood 
from fruit trees of outstanding merit. Fruit Growers’ Associations have 
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been in existence since 1935. Increased water-supplies from the canals 
have been permitted for fruit gardens. These and several other steps 
have result^ in a large increase in the area under gardens. 

The Agricultural Department has installed at Lyallpur equipment to 
enable it to preserve fruit on a semi-commercial basis with the object of 
ascertaining the economics of fruit preservation, as well as of testing the 
local market for products locally prepared. Several garden owners have 
put up their own plants for preparation of juices, squashes, jams, etc. ITiis 
industry is promising and has already received a fillip during the war. 

(6) SericultuTe. —Before 1939-40 silk seed used to be imported from 
France and Italy for distribution amongst the rearers. The production of 
disease-free seed on scientific lines was undertaken at Palampur towards 
the close of the year 1939-40. A beginning was made with 17 ounces of 
silk worm eggs of thirteen different races which were reared at Sujanpur 
and Madhopur partly hy the department and partly by the selected rearers 
who were supplied rearing appliances and silk seed free of cost. The 
experiments gave satisfactory results and the production of seed at the 
Palampur grainage and rearing by private and departmental rearers has 
continued on o, larger scale every year to meet the increasing demand. 
Silk rearing which used to be confined to a few hundred rearers in the four 
districts of Gurdaspur, Hoshiarpur, Kangra and Rawalpindi has now 
become popular in 16 districts of the Province. To meet the growing 
demand for silk seed, a second grainage was established at Dalhousie in 
1942-43. The sub-joined table shows the quantity of seed produced, number 
of rearers and the number of villages where rearing has been carried on 
during the last three years: — 


Quantity of wed Number of Number of 
Year. produced. rearers. villages. 

1941- 42 . 1,664 ounces. 1,042 365 

1942- 43 . 1,969 „ 1,297 354 

1943- 44 . 2,313 „ 1,941 469 


Proposals to open a third grainage in the Province are under the 
consideration of Government at the- moment. 

Seeling .—The Government Demonstration Filature and Silk Throw¬ 
ing Factory, Amritsar, was set up in 1938-39 with a view to introduce up- 
to-date- methods of reeling, twisting and warping of silk. Besides 
arranging demonstrations in these processes the factory works as a com¬ 
mercial undertaking. A number of persons have been trained in the art 
of reeling. The factory has shown very good commercial results during 
the last three years as is borne out by the following figures: — 

Quantity of silk 


Yeu. produced bv the Net profit. 

factory. 

Ud. Sr. Ch. BS. A. F. 

1941- 42 . .. .. 12 29 6 9,682 14 6 

1942- 43 . 14 23 10 16,560 2 3 

1943- 44 . 12 6 10 26,032 2 8 


The Government Reeling Party hag been giving demonstrations in the 
villages of the Province as a result of which 150 domestic reeling plants 
have been fitted up in rural areas, and a large number of rearers who 
previously used to sell their crop of cocoons, now reel it themselves and 
find it remunerative. 

Mvlberry plantations. —Mulberry is the backbone of sericulture and 
Government has made special efforts to set up nurseries for providing 
mulberry plants to cultivators in silk-rearing areas. Arrangements are 
also made for the supply of leaves to silk rearers from the mulberry trees 
growing on the roadsides under the charge of Public Works Department 
and local bodies. A model farm covering an area of 9 acres has been 
acquired at Amritsar from the Irrigation Department whqre 60,000 
cuttings of suitable varieties have been planted. It is expected that 
nearly 100,000 plants will be ready for transplantation from the nurseries 
of the department during the next rearing season. This industry has a 
great future and the cultivators stand to gain by taking to it. 
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(7) Lac culture .—^Lac culture has not made any appreciable progress 
in this povince on account of the preparation of synthetic lac in foreign 
countries and also on account of the insect enemy that destroys the lac 
insect. Some research work is being done to control this insect and if 
successful, cultivators may be able to take to lac culture again. 

Besides the above subsidiary industries, basket-making, rope making, 
mat-making are other cottage industries which help to supplement the 
income of the agricultural labourer ordinarily dependent on agriculture. 

10. Sind ,—The industries strictly subsidiary to agriculture in this 
Province are cotton-ginning, rice-husking, wheat-mi’ling, cotton seed oil 
extraction, gur-making, ghee-making, agricultural implement making, etc. 
Such industries have been left generally to themselves and the only 
encouragement has been the ordinary demand for their products. Govern¬ 
ment has done nothing worth drawing attention to, by way of example, 
in the way of developing these industries, or cottage industries less directly 
subsidiary to agriculture in the 20 years prior to 1941--42. 

In the cultivated areas of Sind no one at present need be out of a 
job as agriculture itself in most areas creates a larger demand than the 
supply can satisfy. For the desert areas and one-crop areas the best 
outlet for spare energy would appear to be agricultural implement making, 
ghee-heating, wool production and poultry. 

As far as these matters can be forwarded by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment there is hope cf some success but Government could mention, in 
case the point is of general application, that the lack of an Industries 
Department of adequate calibre is a heavy handicap. 

11. United Povinccs .—The following are the industries subsidiary to 
agriculture in the United Provinces. They are termed as cottage 
industries: 

(i) Textiles, —(a) Weaving of (vi) Basket making, 

cotton, silk and woollen fabrics, (vii) Hand made .paper. 

(b) Duries weaving, (c) Carpet (viii) Gur industry, 

weaving, (d) Hosiery, («) Dyeing (ix) Poultry and eggs, 

and printing. (x) Bee-keeping. 

(ii) Leather, including flaying (xi) Horticulture. 

and curing of hides, (xii) Fruit preservation and 

(iii) Oil pressing. canning. 

(iv) Ghee making. (xiii) Rope and ban making. 

(v) Glass. 

Full industrial surveys of the industries in the Provinces took place in 
1922-24. 

It was observed that the cottage industries were rapidly declining. 
Efforts were made to improve the technique of the artisans by providing 
them with permanent schools which aimed at training cottage workers 
in improved methods and helping them in the improvement of their 
technique, demonstration parties were sent out to explain to artisans at 
their homes, new devices and methods of using improved appliances. 
No fee was charged. Co-operative experiments for helping cottage workers 
were made. The societies were formed to arrange for the supply of raw 
materials to members on credit, or cash payments, and for selling the 
manufactured goods either on commission or after purchasing these from 
the members. The position was revived later on and it was felt that the 
attempts made so far had not been sufficient to achieve the desired objects 
and that the cottage workers stood in need of help and guidance as 
regards both production and marketing. Subsequently schemes for 
development of certain industries, viz., wool, handloom, leather, raw hides, 
gur and several industries concerning the rural areas- were launched. 
These schemes were designed to assist the workers from the beginning to 
the finish. The department secured raw material. The manufacture was 
carried on under its supervision. The finished goods wqre also marketed 
by the department. The workers were subsidized. The progress of some 
of these schemes retarded recently during the war. Steps have been taken 
and proposals are afoot to expand and concentrate their working. Exact 
figures_ to assess the results of such efforts from the point of view of 
provision of supplemental income to small cultivators and reduction 
of the number of sections of the population too poor to secure sufficiency 
of foodgrains, are not available. The fact, however, remains tliat most of 
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the labour from the agriculturist class have got employment in connexion 
with the war supply schemes. At present about 20,000 workers are engaged 
on lock and blanket supplies for war purposes. In connexion with the 
wool scheme operating in the hills, 3,000 workers are engaged. The recom¬ 
mendations in the case are that the scheme for development of industries 
designed to assist the workers be expanded in such a way as to enable 
each worker to derive benefit from them. Proposals on these lines are 
being made in connexion with the Post-war Reconstruction Scheme. Pro¬ 
posals for the expansion of Rural Industries Scheme are already under 
consideration of Grovernment and embrace concentrated work in 12 districts 
in 1945-46 on these lines. 

B.I — 'Absfi'act of replies to question (2) 

1. Assam.—The Provincial Government have stated as follows: “The 
persons normally unable to secure work in Assam have been so small that 
the question (of the extension of the principle underlying famine relief 
measures even in normal times) has not been considered by this Government. 
Even the temporary measures necessary to meet famine in other provinces 
have not been required in Assam. In the aKsence of experience of working 
the 'famine system and as they have insufficient time to consider the 
practical aspects of the question, this Government woujd propose not to 
express a definite opinion.” 

A Deputy Commissioner says: “ This involves very wide principles 

of social security. Opinion is generally unanimous that there should be 
pensions for the aged and for cripples. But it is not considered that 
rural conditions are ripe for employment insurance for agricultural 
workers; especially as the problem is not so much one of unemployment 
as partial employment. At sowing and harvest seasons there is work for 
all willing to do it and it is the remainder of the year when many willing 
to work nave to sit idle.” 

A subdivisional officer says: “It is desirable that Government should 
undertake even in normal times the obligation to provide food or purchas¬ 
ing power to all persons who are unable to secure food and who if, able- 
bodied, are willing to work. Such scheme of relief may be organiz^ 
through various departments of the Government.” 

Another officer does not “ agree that the principle underlying famine 
relief should be extended to noimal times. It should be the obligation of 
Government to provide work for the people to earn at least a rupee per 
day.” 

Yet another Deputy Commissioner is of the opinion.that “the right 
to live and work is an elementary right of the citizen in a civilized State 
which should be recognized by Government and measures taken. Publio 
works like road making, irrigation projects, reclamation of marshes and 
jungles, clearing of tanks and waterways, and organized cottage industries 
under Government control are a few suitable types of works. A separate 
agency should be set up like the Civil Pioneers or ‘ Labour Front ’ minus 
the uniform, parades, and militarism, which will organize and supply 
to Public Works Department and other departments. The probable cost 
should not exceed eight annas per head with a normal price level.” 

A Sub-Deputy Collector holds that “ there should be a separate depart¬ 
ment for enforcing a Famine Insurance Scheme. Every year, some works 
should be found, say, from Public Utility works like new roads and canals 
and repairing them, dr even levelling, for avoiding uneven distribution 
of rain water in agricultural lands. The average cost of such relief will 
be As. 8 per head per day.” 

2. Bihar—The views of the Provincial Government are as follows: 
“ The suggestion that even in normal times Government should under¬ 
take the obligation to provide food or purchasing power to all persons 
who are unable to secure food and who, if able-bodied, are willing to 
work, is one to which no exception can or ought to be taken, except on 
the score of finance and the danger of producing a class that will do the 
minimum of work and demand the maximum of wages or food. But the 
State cannot fulfil the obligation unless there is ^ constantly-expanding 
scheme of public works or it has complete control of' production and 
distribution. 
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But the question that arises in this connexion is whether there is any 
need for such State intervention at present. The answer is clear so far 
as destitutes are concerned. Destitutes may be classified under the follow¬ 
ing three heads:— 

(a) Destitutes who are incapable, by reason of disease, deformity or 
old age, or other reasons, of doing work. —These should be maintained by 
the State, and not be allowed, as at present, to drag on their miserable 
existence on wayward and fortuitous private charity. 

(b) Destitutes who are able-bodied hut unwilling to work, i.e., beggars 
in the real sense. —These must bo made to work, and the State should 
undertake the obligation to find work for them. If work cannot be found 
for them, they__will have to be supported out of public funds, but it would 
bo folly to do'so when there is so much useful work waiting to be done 
jn this country. Begging should be made a crime but not until the State 
is able to find work for the beggars. Legislation on the lines of the Poor 
Laws in England seems necessary. 

(e) Able-bodied destitutes who are willing to work but are unable 
to find employment.-i-The State should as far as possible, find work for 
these also and not leave them dependent on private charity. 

For the other able-bodied persons who are not destitutes but who 
suffer from periodic unemployment and are willing to work, the question 
is not one of relief but of increasing the economic efficiency and income 
of. the people by providing opportunities of employment in productive 
occupatioiu and by increasing^ production itself, both industrial and "agri¬ 
cultural, in other words, of increasing the divisible wealth and getting 
an equitable distribution.” 

An officer of the Bihar Government states as follows; ‘‘ I think it 
is the dut^ of every civilized State to see that none of its citizens dies 
of starvation, and it must undeitake the responsibility of maintaining 
persons who cannot either support themselves or be supported by their 
relatives. Those whose incapacity arises from physical defects must, ha 
separated from those who are able and willing to work but cannot ifind 
work. The defectives, unless supported by their families, must be sup¬ 
ported and medically treated, where necessary, by the State. It is a duty 
which has long been neglected by the State in India. We must, however, 
proceed very cautiously with the able-bodied unemployed. A scheme of 
compulsory contributory insurance against unemployment is perhaps not 
altogether impracticable, in spite of its difficulties, in the industrial field; 
but agriculture presents a different problem. Maintaining able-bodied 
workers in idleness at State cost is a dangerous policy even in periods 
of agricultural inactivity. Unemployed agricultural labourers should be 
encouraged to move to urban and industrial areas to find unskilled jobs; 
but for those who cannot or will not move, Government might establish 
in rural areas simple cottage industries suited to the circumstances of 
the locality, which would oSer employment to such people. It is possible 
that such industries will have to be run at a loss; and if this is so, it 
should be financed by an amplified agricultural income-tax.” 

A non-official view from Bihar is as follows: “ The duty of modern 

Government is much more than simply maintaining law and order and I 
am decidedly of the opinion that it is the duty of the Government to see 
that not a single individual dies of starvation. Sufficient quantity of 
food should be available to everyone, whether there is famine or not. In 
other words, it is the duty of Government to see that every able-bodied 
man who can work should have work and his wages should be such as to 
enable him to maintain himself and those members of his family who 
are unable to work . . Work can be provided by a number of ways, 

e.g. (1) by establishing or encouraging or arranging the establishment of 
industries, (2) making arrangements for expansion of cultivation which 
will employ larger number of labourers than they are being emploved now 
. . . The construction of irrigation works and drainage of the water¬ 

logged areas are the two important works which can be carried on by 
Government, and not by private individuals . . . It is difficult fii 
estimate the average cost per head per day. It will depend upon the 
price of the foodstuff at a particular time in a particular locality The 
wages should be sufficient to give tl^e workers food sufficient to maintain 
himself and his dependents who are unable to work.” 
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Another non-ofificial is of the opinion that “ it is not a question ot 
relief but of increasing the economic efficiency and income of the people 
The State under the existing system and its present resources cannot 
undertake to provide food or purchasing power to all persons who an 
unable to secure food and who, if able-bodied, are willing to work. 

State has to provide full employment and unemployment insurance and 
also insurance against other risks like sickness, invalidity and death. Mnt 
this cannot be done if the task is conceived as a question of reliet. Ihe 
undertoking of these obligations would involve thorough economic recon¬ 
struction.” 

3. Sengal .—The Government’s views are as follows; ‘ ‘ It is recognized 

that Government’s obligation relates to the saving of life by giving such 
relief in times of scarcity and distress to those people who are incapable 
of procuring their livelihood on account of physical infirmities or utter 
helplessness and also to provide work in the shape of Test Relief WorM 
for able-bodied persons who may not get employment eUewhere. It is 
most undesirable, however, that ordinary measures of famine relief should 
be a permanent feature of any administration and that Government should 
undertake even in normal times the obligation to provide fcmd or purchw- 
ing power to all persons who are unable to secure work and who, if 
bodied, are able to work. The Government of Bengal have already 
initiated through the subsidized enforcement of the Bengal Rural and 
Unemployed Relief Act (1939) a policy of fostering the growth of a 
regional sense of responsibility under which the village self-^yerning 
bodies would, with some initial aid from the State, look after their own 
poor and unemployed. Government would thus encourage the village 
self-governing bodies to gradually establish poor houses and work-housee 
in their respective areas on the lines of such institutions in- the advanced 
countries of Europe. 

“ The existence of under-feeding and unemployment even in normal 
times is only a symptom indicating that there is something definitely wrong 
with the general economy of the province and that while recognizing the 
necessity for rendering prompt and adequate assistance to those who fall 
by the wayside, the Government of Bengal propose to devote their energies 
to making and implementing effective plans directed towards removing 
-the root causes of these symptoms by increasing the productivity of the 
land and utilizing the man-power and hours now wasted during certain 
parts of the year by promoting cottage industries and finding profitable 
subsidiary occupation for the agriculturist population.” 

A Divisional Commissioner of Bengal is of the opinion that ” no 
Government could stand the strain of this and it would be impossible to 
meet the demands in a few years, as the birth rate would mj^e such a 
collosal increase. Generally those people who live on the margin can get 
some local charity or some odd jobs in normal times that can enable 
them to carry on. It is possible that the experience of the famine him 
had the effect of drying up the traditional charity of the people: but this 
should not be anticipated.” 

A non-offioial view is as follows: “ I do not agree that Government 

should undertake to provide food or the purchasing power to anyone in 
normal times. But I do feel that it is essential that there should be 
balanced economic development of Industry, Commerce, and Agriculture 
to provide opportunities for creative work, to earn more money to pur¬ 
chase the food, and backed by education for better_ use of the food 
purchased or in other words training them in scientific living. If more 
amenities for productive work could be provided, better ideas of scientific 
living taught by demonstration and propaganda, a definite improvement 
is possible.” 

i. Bombay .—The Provincial Government’s views are: “Government 
cannot undertake to provide work for all in normal times. Generally 
there is no dearth of manual work for those who want to take it up. 
People are however not readily willing to leave their villages and go out 
on work elsewhere unless forced to do by circumstances, and it is impossible 
to provide work for them in every village. Nothing short of a plan 
similar to the Soviet plan, giving Government power not only to plan 
production but to enforce it by control over land, labour and capital, can 
achieve the desired results. This would mean Government control over 
all factors of production and loss of individual liberty, but Government 
cannot undertake to feed the population unless it has powers to compel 
people to work and produce the food required according to the plan,’* 
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5. Central Provinces and Berar. —^The Government have replied that 
“ there is no justihcation at present for extending the principle under¬ 
lying famine relief, in the manner suggested. It is not necessary for 
Government to intervene unless scarcity conditions appear and distress 
is fairly acute. At present there is work for all who are willing to work.” 

6. Madras, —The Board of Revenue, Madras, after referring to the 

liberalization of the principles underlying famine relief, which took place 
as a result of the recommendations of the Madras Famine Code Revision 
Committee of 1938, state as follows: ** As a statement of general 

principle, the suggestion cannot be accepted having regard to the condi¬ 
tions of the province which is predominantly agricultural, and industri¬ 
alized only in a very small measure.” The Board go on to say that 
“ unemployment of whatever section of society is a complex evil arising 
from many causes . . . That the State should undertake to provide 
food or employment for all persons in normal times may be justifiable on 
humanitarian but not on practical grounds; such an obligation could be 
enforced only in a strictly regimented country under a totalitarian regime. 
In a democratic country, where individual initiative is interfered with 
as little as possible, it would be impossible for Government to undertake 
to provide food and employment for all the needy and unemployed.” 
Apart from the fact that the province has few sources of revenue left 
untapped in order to meet the collossal expenditure involved in the sugges¬ 
tion, the Board take the view that “ the solution for unemployment is 
not to organize State relief and thus perpetuate conditions which give 
rise to unemployment and incidentally demoralize the receiver of *he 
State aid ... On the other hand, it is necessary to go to the root 
of the problem and provide the necessary facilities for able-bodied men 
to secure employment ... To sum up, it would not be desirable to 
extend State relief to persons out of employment and willing to work 
and Government can only undertake the duty of creating such avenues 
of employment as are possible by industrialization, improvement of agri¬ 
culture, etc. In fact, this question . should be dealt with on an 

All-India basis as part of the plans for post-war reconstruction.” 

A non-official social worker from Madras, referring to the change 
effected by the Madras Famine Code Revision Committee (1938), says: 
" The revised draft extends the scope of intervention not only to protect 
those affected from starvation but also to protect them against physical 
deterioration and dispiritedness which, in the words of the Government 
Order ‘ is intended to loflect mure recent ideas of the obligations of the 
State towards its citizens.’ So the objectives of famine relief are now 
sufficiently wide and a permanent organization similar to that set up in 
Great Britain to meet unemployment may be considered. •* In famine 
relief organization, generally road works are preferred owing to various 
advantages especially in regard to administration. The ^mine Code 
does not rule out undertaking works of public utility. Even starting 
of large-scale industries to provide employment for the unemployed in 
agriculture may be thought of. However,’ it is desirable and necessary 
that a special expert committee may go into details of forms of relief 
applying the principles of famine relief for application even in ordinary 
times. As already stated, knowledge of intimate working of unemployment 
schemes in Great Britain (an industrial country) and agricultural countries 
like Australia and New Zealand will be helpful in framing a scheme for 
India.” 

7. North-West Frontier Province. —The Government have replied as 
follows: " It is presumed that the principle enunciated is an extension 
of the out of work relief system adopted in England with the further 
axiom that out of work relief would only be provided to those who are 
prepared to do whatever work Government provides for them. This 
would seem to be a revolutionary (or possibly evolutionary) innovation, 
which in Russia and Germany was imposed by Government forcibly. 
Similar measures were adopted in New Zealand from 1927 onwards and 
mot with some measure of success. . . . The Provincial Government feel 
that the proposed measures would be so much in advance of anything 
so far proposed for the betterment of this province that their early intro¬ 
duction could not he adjusted to the social structure of the province. 
There are of course plenty of works in the nature of constructing bunds, 
reservoirs, water-channels, drains, maintenance of roads, etc., on which 
unskilled labour can at any moment be employed—if there are funds 
available.” 
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8. Orissa .—The views of the Provincial Grovernment are; “With 
society and the system of public administration as at present organised, 
it is both undesirable and impracticable for the State to undertake a 
scheme of universal social insurance involving an undertaking on the 
part of the Government to provide subsistence at all times to all persons 
who are unable to earn their livelihood in the course of the normal econo¬ 
mic activities of the society. Such an undertaking by the State might 
lead to indolence and demoralisation of the population and discourage the 
spirit of free enterprise, thrift, self-help and the spirit of competition 
among the people. There may, however, be occasions when the State 
may be compelled to undertake such responsibility wholly or partially 
in circumstances arising from various causes, e.g., natural calamities and 
serious economic distraction caused by upheavals.” 

9. Punjab .—The Government’s reply is as follows: “This .suggestion 
presupposes that the Provincial Government possesses or controls all the 
means of production and transport or that it commands an unlimited 
finance which is not at all the case. The sources of provincial revenues 
are circumscribed and the income is mainly drawn from the rural popula¬ 
tion. In a famine-stricken area, suspensions and remissions of land 
revenue have to be made on a very large scale and consequently, there 
is a decrease in the revenues of the Province. On the other hand, relief 
measures mean additional expenditure with the result that unbearable 
strain is thrown on the finances of the province and beneficent and deye- 
lonmental activities of the Government have to be reduced. There being 
not much demand for industrial labour, the workless and foodless cultiva¬ 
tors become surplus on the land and further depress the wage rate of 
agricultural labour with the inevitable result that the purchasing power 
is further reduced. 

“ Apart from finance, the country is not yet ready for any general 
system of relief in normal times which might reduce the incentive to 
work. There are already far too many professional beggars.” 

10. Sind .—“Government is of the view that the time is not ripe to 
assume responsibility for individual distribution of the necessities of 
life in normal times though as an eventual aim there is no objection to 
the principle. What seems important to Government is to recognise a 
famine when it is developing and to take measures in time. Government 
has little faith in doles or in putting men fed on a ‘ relief ’ diet to work, 
on famine projects which require physital fitness. It is believed that 
the only real remedy lies in improving agricultural production and science 
in such a way as to make it yi®ld least a bare living even in the worst 
season, and much of the Sind Grovernment’s agricultural planning 's 
directed to this end. For example, for the Thar desert where the ordinary 
pis-aller, the emergency building of small reservoirs to provide work 
more than insurance, has not been adequate, dry-faiiping is being dev^ 
loped, the growth of fodder-producing trees and grasses is being examined 
and the conservation of rainfall is being studied.” 

11. The United Provinces.—" The United Provinces Government do 
not agree with this view (underlying the question) since they considei it 
will lead to pauperization.” 
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APPENDIX VI 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS 
Quetdon 

(i) The view has been often expressed that individual holders of land 
cannot achieve any material increase in production or improvement of 
their standard of life unless they are organized for the purpose, e.g., on 
some kind of collective basis. Do you agree with this view? 

(ii) Describe the extent to which co-operative societies, panchayats, or 
other organizations are at present functioning in rural areas of your 
province. Assess their adequacy or usefulness for the purpose stated 
above. 

(iii) If you consider them inadequate or inefficient, can you outline 
practical methods of constituting aome form of village organization which 
would efficiently secure the purpose in view? 

Abstract of replies 
Part (i) cf the question 

1. Assam .—Collectivization will certainly increase production. As long 
as rights of property in land remain as they are, any such scheme can 
only be on a co-operative basis. 

2. Bihar .—The view put forward in the first part of the question has 
much to support. In fact, areas where subdivision and/or fragmentation 
of holdings has gone very far, collective or co-operative farming oilers the 
only hope of adopting improved methods of cultivation. Joint organization 
will facilitate introduction of power farming and release surplus labour 
from the fields to find lucrative employment elsewhere. Collective pur¬ 
chase of seeds, manures and implements, and collective sates of the 
produce should, by the elimination of the middlemen’s profits, also contri¬ 
bute to an increase in the ryot’s share of the income. Habits engendered 
by organized or collective action in the village should prove fruitful in 
other directions in securing education, health, sanitary and other services 
and amenities in the village. 

3. Bengal .—“ We agree with the view set out in this question. It is 
only an increase in the income of the individual holder of land that can 
bring about an improvement in the standard of life. This increase 
can he efliected by increased production and by giving him the maximum 
possible financial returns for his produce and also by providing him with 
some subsidiary occupation during the off season. Increase in production 
can be achieved by (i) the use of improved seeds, (ii) the use of scientific 
manures and fertilizers, (iii) the use of improved agricultural implements, 

(iv) providing irrigation or drainage facilities where necessary, (v) pro¬ 
viding embankments for protection of lands where necessary, (vi) consolida¬ 
tion of the existing small and scattered holdings, (iv) and (v) are almost 
always possible through joint efforts. (vi) would invariably call for 
combined efforts, (i), (ii) and (iii) can be made available at a reasonable 
cost only by joint purchase. An ordinary holder of land does not get 
an adequate return for his produce. He is often compelled to dispose 
of his crop immediately after harvest at a low price to meet his immediate 
pressing needs. He has no holding capacity and commands only the 
harvest price. This drawback can be removed and a better price can 
be ensured to him by a marketing organization through which he can sell 
and market his produce and which will make an advance to him against 
the crop delivered to help him in meeting his present requirements. Some 
sort of cottage industry may be introduced in the family of an agriculturist 
to keep the adults engaged during the off season and also afford a ^are 
to the womenfolk to contribute to the joint income. The raw materials 
can be provided at an advantageous price through collective purchase. 
Similarly, the finished products can be sold at an advantageous price in 
a suitable market through joint sale.” 

4. Bombay .—Government agrees with the view expressed in the ques¬ 
tion. 
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6. Central Provinces and Berar. —The potentiality of an organization 
of cultivators for increasing the productivity of their lands is admitted. 
Collective farming enahles a cultivator to have lands, implements and 
other agricultural requisites to the extent to which they are required for 
cultivation purposes and affords an opportunity to utilize them fully. 
This secures a number of economies which are denied to individual 
cultivators. 

6. Madras. —" It has been mentioned in reply to the earlier questions 
that holdings are probably becoming smaller, that the number of people 
owning uneconomic holdings is probably increasing that fragmentation is 
on the increase and measures for consolidation had borne no fruitful 
results, that lands tended to pass to non-cultivating classes during the 
slump period which tendency is believed to have been ari’ested at present 
owing to high prices, and that the landless proletariat is probably increasing 
in numbers leading to competition for tenancy. The system of leasing 
in force does not induce either the owner or the cultivating tenant to 
invest mondy to improve the land or even on the much needed operation 
of manuring, and they seem to be content with sharing just what the 
land yields from an indifl'erent cultivation. There is an increasing tendency 
to disintegration everywhere. The village as a compact and selMontained 
economic unit has ceased to be. Tbe joint family system has almost 
collapsed leading to increase in fragmentation, subdivision, and absentee 
landlordism. . . . Though previous trials and opinions of those who have 
studied the question are not favourable, ..ihe only remedy seems to lie in 
the formation of co-operative farming societies in villages for the purpoM 
of bringing the benefits of large scale cultivation to the innumerable small 
holdings,” 

7. Norih-Wesl Frontier Province. —The villages in this province are 
organized in village communities forming a comjnete brotherhood in them¬ 
selves. Each village represents a collective farm. The Provincial Govern¬ 
ment do not consider that any improvement would be secured at present 
by attempting to super-impose on the existing village communities a form 
of constitution or organization proposed in the question. 

8. Orissa. —^While there appears no justification to subscribe to the 
view that individual holders of land cannot achieve any material increase 
in production, there is no doubt that co-operative efforts help in sMuring 
improvement in the economic and agricultural life of the cultivating 
classes. Co-operative marketing, collective cultivation, consolidation _ of 
holdings and several other measures calculated to improve the cultivating 
and living conditions of the people cannot be undertaken except through 
co-operative efforts. 

9. Punjab. —“ The Punjab cultivator is individualistic. IlUtertmy, 
ignorance and conservatism prevail. Whatever education has been made 
available to him so far has not tended to foster the co-operative spirit 
or joint-stock business spirit in him. In the rain-fed areas, the presence 
of moisture in the soil at the sowing time is an important factor in cultiva¬ 
tion. The holding being small, bullock-power is the cheapest means _ of 
production available. In such circumstances, it is not possible to subscribe 
to the view that collective farming will result in any material increase 
in production or improvement in the standard of living of the cultivator, 
as the people who have to work it are not prepared, mentally and educa¬ 
tionally, for it. Innumerable instances of breaking of heads can be cited 
where a well was jointly owned by two or more land-owners for purposes 
of irrigation.” 

10. Sind. —Government is prepared to subscribe in theory to the view 
expressed, certainly with reference to India in general, and even in a, 
certain measure with reference to Sind. However, the background in 
Sind, without which no picture of this subject can be realistic, is such 
that there is not much scope for a really widespread co-operative move¬ 
ment because the land tenure system is such that there is vast scope for 
Ae improvement of agricultural conditions without the aid of co-operation. 

11. United Provinces. —There can be no doubt that individual holders 
of land cannot achieve any material increase in production or improvement 
of their standard of life unless they are organized on some kind of coll^ 
tive basis, especially when fragmentation of holdings is so common in this 
country. 
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Part (ii) of question 

1. 'Aiisom..—Co-operative societies functioning now are mainly credit 
societies and have not proved the success expected of them. There are 
no other village organizations for the purpose. 

2. Bihar. —The co-operative societies in the province have so far mainly 
concerned themselves with credit activities only, and the movement touches 
roughly 3 per cent of the population. 

3. Bengal. —There are 36,153 rural credit societies with a total member¬ 
ship of 8'68 lakhs for financing agricultural operations. In addition, 
there are 1,015 irrigation societies, 5 embankment societies, and 109 multi¬ 
purpose and sale societies. The Government are not definitely aware if 
panchayats or other organizations are functioning in rural areas. The 
object of the multi-purpose societies (there are 41 such societies with a 
total membership of 44,000) is said to be to provide faciUties for better 
farming, better business, and better living. The society is to guide its 
members in the cultivation of various food and money crops, to provide 
facilities lor irrigation and improvenvent of lands by consolidation of 
holdings, to sell and dispose of the agricultural and other produce of the 
members in the most profitable manner, to supply to the members the 
necessaries of life, and aUo raw materials necessary for industrial subsi¬ 
diary occupation. The multi-purpose society is an effort to cater to the 
various needs and requirements of the agriculturists through a single, 
agency, excepting credit whiclj is to be dispensed by the co-operative 
credit society. But this credit is also to be linked with the multi-purpose 
society in that the loan advanced to the members by the credit society 
is to be collected in kind through it besides its marketing their saleable 
surplus. This linking of credit with the multi-purpose society has been 
effected at Gosaba in the district of 24-Parganas and at Parbatipur in the 
district of Dinajpur. The system is being gradually extended to other 
areas also. 

4. Bombay. —Co-operative societies and panchayats are functioning in 
many villages but they are not able to do much in this direction. Co¬ 
operative societies cannot undertake the work of collectivized farming, 
unless they are materially helped, financially and otherwise, in carrying 
out the work. They would also require expert assistance in running 
such societies. 

6. Central Provinces and Berar. —The Government have made no com¬ 
ments. 

6. Madras. —There are co-operative organizations in the province 
catering to the needs of many sections of the population and for many 
purposes. Though all these societies are useful within their own spheres 
and in their own way, they have not been powerful enough to eradicate 
the existing defects which are responsible for the low agricultural produc¬ 
tion. In particular, co-operation has yet to make its mark in the supply 
of agricultural requirements, increase of production, procuring and 
marketing agricultural produce, or in other spheres of activity in which 
farmers are interested. Co-operation, however, either voluntary or com¬ 
pulsory, seems the method which holds the greatest promise. 

7. North-West Frontier Province. —Panchayats have been instituted 
in some villages, but so far as agriculture is concerhed, they are of no 
value. No other organizations of the kind mentioned exist. 

8. Orissa. —Under the local self-Govornment laws at present operating 
in different parts of the, province, minor local bodies are constituted in 
different areas such as union committees, union boards, panchayats, sani¬ 
tation committees, and so on. These institutions only deal with certain 
aspects of village life, namely, education, sanitation, etc. The working 
of these local b<miffl has not been very encouraging. _ Little can be expected 
from them in stimulating the welfare of the cultivating classes, even if 
tbese rural bodies are revived and multiplied in numbers. The co-operative 
societies, on the other hand, serve only a fraction of the rural population. 
These societies have so far concentrated their activities on providing 
cheap credit to the cultivators. 

9. Puniab. —No co-operative society or panchayat or any other organiza¬ 
tion functioning in rural areas has made any attempt in the direction of 
collective farming. 

10. Sind. —^In spite of the prevalence of large estates to which co-operative 
methods would be hard to apply, there are enough villages^ in Sind con¬ 
sisting mainly of small holders to make it worth while pushing the move¬ 
ment further than has so far been attempted. The emphasis in Sind is 
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unfortunately almost entirely on the credit side of the movement and the 
results do not justify the neglect of more progressive aspects such as co¬ 
operative joint farming and co-operative marketing. There are about 
1,140 agrieulturahcredit societies with a working capital of Its. 70’69 lakhs., 
and the amount outstanding on 30tli June 1943, against members was 
B.S. 37 -26 lakhs. One of the chief explanations of the disappointing state 
of even this aspect of co-operation in Sind is the fact that compact village 
sites do not exist in any number. Societies are started in small hamlets 
and aire apt to become a benevolent fund for the benefit of the headman 
and his relations. Benami loans are a common feature, and the democratic 
spirit which is the essence of co-operation is almost totally absent. Some 
effort is now being made to amalgamate these small societies and to 
centralize them. 

11. United Provinces .—Various co-operative societies are functioning in 
the rural areas of the province. There are 70 Central Co-operative Banks 
and Unions which finance the village primaries. There are about 8,000 
rural credit societies which include 3.500 co-operative society village banks 
or multi-purpose societies. The working capital of the primaries is about 
Rs. 3 crores and their membership eight lakhs. The village banks are based 
on limited' liability, and they undertake such activities as better living, 
better farming and better business including co-operative purchase of 
domestic and agricultural requirements as well as providing rural credit. 
Societies specially for marketing consist Of 727 ghee societies, 175 market¬ 
ing unions for the marketing of cereals, ’90 cane-marketing societies; and 
there are also other societies for the marketing of special products. There 
are 267 societies for consolidation of holdings. There are 3,000 better living 
societies in the rural development villages and they have very varied 
activities to improve the standard of living of the villages. There are 
15 cattle-breeding societies, 12 seed stores, and 160 irrigation societies. The 
number of villages is so large compared to the number of co-operative 
societies that the latter have covered only a limited field so far and touched 
only a few of the problems confronting the cultivators. These societies 
have not been able to improve production or the standard of living to an 
appreciable extent on account of the various social, economic and religious 
disabilities. But the usefulness and efficacy of co-operative methods in 
dealing with rural problems is beyond question. 

Part (iii) of question 

1. Assam .—The drive for the extension of the co-operative system com¬ 
bined with amendment of the. law conferring rights over land will secure 
the purpose in view to some extent. 

Conditions for the success of such development indicated in a reply 
received from one of the officers of the Assam Government are as below; — 

" Reorganization of the societies; close official supervision; employment 
of a trained and efficient Government officer in the executive bodies of a 
group of societies in each Thana at the initial stage to guide, direct, 
regulate, and educate the societies.” 

Another officer (who says he spends much of his time in realizing the 
assets of liquidated societies) recommends the abolition of such societies and 
local boards and the appointment of Rural Uplift Officers “ selected without 
regard to communal or other irrelevant factors, and well paid so as to 
obviate corruption.” 

A third officer considers that well-organized societies working in 
conjunction with agricultural banks are likely to be of help. 

A non-official view is as follows: “Some sort of rural societies or 
bodies may be organized for this end in view, but they must be under 
strict State supervision and control. Multiplication of our present self 
governing bodies will do more harm than good. * 

2. Bihar .—It is not easy to suggest a village organization for collective 
action. The task should be attempted seriously in one or more typical 
villages where conditions are considered more favourable and experience 
gained therein may suggest the exact form of organization likely to prove 
Citable. One suggestion made by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
is the formation of multi-purpose co-operative societies in the village, 
which will look to all sides of the cultivators’ activities and requirements. 
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A non-official view is as follows: “ A scheme for combining the preserva¬ 
tion of individual property rights of the cultivator with co-operative farming 
should be devised and put into operation, Such a scheme can, I believe, be 
introduced by a system of ratiim of the intrinsic qualities of the soil and 
distributing the yield of the land partly on the basis of this scale of 
valuation . . . The other factor which will determine this distribution 

will be the quality and quantity of labour put in by the members ot the 
co-operative union for the cultivation of the land. This organization wiD 
have to be supplemented by a State organization for the supply of modern 
instruments of production and technical skill a.nd guidance.” 

An official view from this province is as follows: ‘‘ Co-operative and 
combined organized efforts may perhaps do a little in improving the culti¬ 
vation and raising the income of cultivators, specially in the sphere of the 
marketing of the produce . . . Purchase of manures and sieds, con¬ 

struction of irrigation facilities, consolidation of holdings, co-operative 
dairying are among some of the other spheres in which combined action by 
the villagers may prove useful. But I am not inclined to be optimistic 
of their success in the caste-ridden, distrustful, illiterate atmosphere of 
the village.” 

3. Bengal. —What is now needed is organization of a network of multi¬ 
purpose societies throughout the province. An attempt is being made in 
this direction. In the opinion of the Government, co-operative societies 
are the most suitable organizations for achieving material increase in 
production and improvement of the standard of living of the agriculturists. 

4. Bombay. —A suggestion has been made to Government that an experi¬ 
ment in collectivized agriculture on the lines of the Russian practice 
should be undertaken in a group of 15 to 30 villages with an area of about 
30,000 acres. But public opinion is not ready for so revolutionary a 
change in agricultural economy and prefers that experiments may be 
tried in co-operative farming with a view to eliminate the middlemen, 
market the produce on a co-operative basis, cultivate crops according 
to a pre-arranged plan, and secure finance at cheap rates through co¬ 
operative agencies. Government is considering to what extent the sugges¬ 
tion can be implemented and has found a place for it in its post-war plan. 

6. Central Provinces and Berar. —The small landowners are the ones 
who may be expected to benefit greatly by collective farming as thereby 
they will be able to apply greater resources to their lands. If these 
holders could be given preferaWy continuous pieces of land and provided 
with all the help needed for cultivation, a trial may be made of the prac¬ 
ticability of collective farming. Careful cost accounting of these and 
simultaneously of individual farming may be made and cost of produc¬ 
tion compared. If this brings out great benefit for smaller cultivators, 
propaganda for organization may be made. 

6. Madras. —The opinion of Messrs. Thomas and Ramakrishnan of the 
University of Madras, who undertook a survey of selected villages, has 
been quoted by the Government of Madras: ‘‘Nor is consolidation likely 
to be of much avail when the size of most of the holdings is far too small. 
A more rational though difficult line of experiment would be to organize 
co-operative or joint farming on a scale which w'ould permit the use of 
improved implements and methods. The existing holders of fragments 
should be induced to merge their plots in the enterprises tentatively and, 
if success is assured, permanently in return for proportionate shares in 
the enterprise. They can work on the co-operative farm as wage-earners. ' 
The investigators have referred to an experiment in co-operative larming 
said to have been made in Nadia district in Bengal.' The Madras Gov¬ 
ernment have suggested that an experiment should be made on these 
lines by acquiring a few villages and organizing the expropriated owners 
of each village into a society to cultivate the village. If this experiment 
is successful, it would give the data for a scheme of compulsory co-operation. 

The Director of Agriculture, Madras, points out that societies for 
joint farming, that is, whose members carry on cultivation, pooling their 
lands for the purpose, have not been much of a success even in countries 
where co-operation has succeeded most in organizing supply, sale, etc., 

. ^ This has not, however, been mentioned by the Government of Bengal 

in their reply. 
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and adds that joint farming may, however, be tried by tenants taking 
up I.'Tid of any big temple or institution. He refers to the village pancna- 
yats several of which did quite satisfactory work in the ’twenties and 
were willing to impose on themselves certain levies to be spent locally and 
succeeded in getting local labour in lieu of money payment for accom¬ 
plishing certain works. Much of this enthusiasm died away during the 
depression. He suggests that perhaps it can be revived after the war, 
if they are assured of a larger portion of the cess collected in the village. 
There ought to be no confusion or overlapping of the functions of pancha- 
yats and co-operative societies. The latter should be voluntary organisa¬ 
tions for performing essentially economic functions of members, namely, 
getting credit, supplying agricultural and domestic requirements, selling 
produce. The panchayats should have powers of coercion, leaving no 
option to any resident in the locality to join or not to join, to pay a tax 
or not to pay. The services they render are of great benefit to the com¬ 
munity as a whole rather than for individuals, and it is difficult to allocate 
the benefits to each resident. Co-operative societies cannot, and should 
not, be expected to assume such powers or fulfil their functions as pan- 
(hayats. This is a distinction which is not always Kept in mind by 
reformers. 

A non-olficial view from Madras endorses this essential distinction 
between the functions of co-operative societies and panchayats, the former 
catering to the economic needs of the ryots and the latter to the other 
needs of the rural areas which, directly or indirectly, affect the standard 
of living. “ The panchayats and the co-operative societies would be 
complementaiy to each other and will together assist in the rehabilitation 
of the rural area.” In the opinion of this non-official gentleman, the State 
farms and collective farms of the Russian type are neither possible nor 
desirable in India. “ There is no need to revolutioniae the agricultural 
economy of the country, if, with the adoption of such methods as are 
practicable, results can be achieved with equal, if not better, success, 
preserving for the peasant, scope for the exercise of his individual initia¬ 
tive.” 

7. North-Western Frontier Province ,—^The village at present represents 
collective farms, and the Provincial Government consider that what fs 
required is appropriate organization of the Agriculture and Veterinary 
Departments of Government, so that they form a living and real part of 
village agriculture. 

8. Orissa .—A network of co-operative societies should he established in 
the countryside. These societies should dea.’ with not only the provision of 
che^ cretlit but also other aspects of production and sale of agricultural 
produce on a co-operative basis, marketing of agricultural producq, help¬ 
ing the cultivators in securing better breeding of cattle, improved seeds, 
manure, agricultural improvements, and to promote consolidation of hold¬ 
ings and collective cultivation. In order that they may be successful, they 
must be undertaken under the close supervision and guidance of (Jovern- 
ni^t officers for some years to come; otherwise, considering the present 
working of these societies in most of the areas, there is very little chance 
of their attaining the object intended. 

9. Punjab .—This Government have interpreted the question as directed 
exclusively to the possibilities of collective farming, and being opposed 
to collective farming as impracticable, have made no suggestions, 

10. Sind .—The elementary lines of development the Government has in 
mind are the amalgamation of small credit societies, establishment of 
societies or non-official agencies for the distribution of seed and agricul¬ 
tural implements. If the required spirit can be firmly implanted by these 
first lessons, the rest will follow more easily. 

11. United Provinces .—A large scale expansion of co-operative agricul 
ture and marketii^ forms part of the post-war reconstruction schemes 
of Government. Certain difficulties and drawbacks in the way of the 
societies, the removal of which will go a long way towards their betterment 
are stated to be (i) the rates of interest charged by the societies from the 
borrowers average 12 per cent; the rate should be reduced, and cheap 
credit should be made available to primary societies; (ii) the prevention of 
multiplication and subdivision of holdings is necessary; the question rai. 5 es 
difficult problems of law and is under examination of the Agricultural 
Committee of the Post war Reconstruction Board. 
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(Contd. from front flap) 
practical measures to avoid the repe¬ 
tition of the grave situation from 
which India passed through in 1943. 

Part II of the report deals with and 
defines the problem of population and 
nutrition and has a chapter on food 
policy in its long term perspective. 

Part III is concerned with the pos¬ 
sibilities of developing agricultural 
production by application of scientific 
knowledge and technical resources. 
.It also deals with animal husbandry; 
milk production; health problems and 
specific measures for improving nut¬ 
rition. 

In part IV an attempt has been 
made to deal with the complex pro¬ 
blem of the reorganisation of agricul¬ 
ture. It discusses the question of 
subdivision and fragmentation of 
holdings; occupancy and non-occu¬ 
pancy rights of the tenants; agricultu¬ 
ral prices; rural credit and employ¬ 
ment; rural cooperation; rural 
administration and coordination. 

The report not only deals with 
famine due to obvious cause of 
drought but also analyses the 
calamity resulting from both natural 
causes and human error. The report 
will be immense use to economic 
historians, economists, sociologists 
and administrators. 
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Famine Inquiry Commission, Report on Bengal, 1944, 
Rep 1984, 236p. Rs. 150 

The Bengal Famine of 1943 stands out as a great calamity 
which left weeping sores that took years to heal. This is a 
detailed report of the famine which deals with its various as¬ 
pects along with the problems of rehabilitation, procurement 
and supply of protective and supplementary foods. It also 
analyses the official policy to deal with such calamities in the 
light of its merits and demerits. 


A. Loveday, The History and Economics of Indian 
Famines 1914, Rep 1985, 163p. Rs. 100 

The book gives a descriptive account of various famines 
that visited the country prior to the advent of and during the 
Company Raj and between 1860 & 1907. Being a macro level 
study dealing with an all India situatibn the author has present¬ 
ed a “Panoramic Overview" of the famines. It also examines 
the policy of the East India Company & the British Indian 
Government towards famine and famine relief and discusses 
the contributory factors other than natural calamities respon¬ 
sible for famine deaths and starvation. 

F.H.S. Merewether, A Tour Through The Famine 
Districts of India, 1898. Rep 1985. J40|>. Rs. 175 

This is a first hand narraticA of the terrible straits suffered 
by the poor during the famine of 1897-98 by Reuter’s special 
correspondent. The author toured through the famine regions; 
studied the reactions of various groups of people affected by 
famine and published his account of the appalling state of the 
people. The book examines the impact of price rise on the 
poor; diseases which the people suffered; the management of 
famine relief houses and the merits and demerits of the Famine 
Code. 
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